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PREFACE 


ScooEBB in the cultivation of the large number of Stove and Greenhousi 
Plants now known in British gardens, to a great extent depends on an 
acquaintance with the particular wants of each individual kind, as not only 
do many allied species require different treatment, but it frequently happens 
that individual varieties of the same parentage want something in their 
management quite different from each other, without which they fail to 
thrive. With this view, in preparing the accompanying treatise, the 
intention has been, so far as possible, without resorting to unnecessary 
repetition, to avoid giving directions that are too general in their application, 
but rather to state fully the treatment which each species or variety has 
been found to do best with. In such cases, where several kinds of plants 
succeed under like conditions, the details are given to one, the others 
being referred thereto. 

In describing the general character and appearance of the plants treated 
of. Botanical details have been omitted, but the purpose to which each 
is best adapted, whether for planting out, growing in pots, as roof climbers, 
or trained specimens, ordinary decorative use, the supply of cut flowers, 
&c., Ac., is given, and this, it is hoped, will assist those but little acquainted 
with plants in the selection of the kinds best suited to their requirements. 

The best new plants that have appeared up to date are included, as 
well as the large numbers of older kinds possessing sterling merit. When 
any plant holds a relatively inferior position, this is stated in the description 
accompanying it. Notes are given of the particular kinds of insects each 
species is subject to, and instructions as to the safest means for their 
destruction; also, hints on the form, construction, and heating of Green- 
houses and Stoves. 

Cultural details on a portion of the plants here treated of have appeared 
in “ The Garden ” and “ The Gardeners’ Chronicle ” ; these have been 
revised and added to so far as found necessary. 

T.B. 
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OBEENHOITSE PLANTS. 

General Remarks. 

The vast niimbers of species and varieties 
of greenhouse plants, hard and sott wooded, 
now in cultivation, afford an all but limit- 
less field for the cultivator to select from. 
Australia^, with its wide expanse of terri- 
tory, China, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
temperate parts of Americ^ Southern 
Europe, and the cool mountain ranges of 
the various hot countries of the world, 
have all been put under contribution to 
furnish our greenhouses with plants that 
keep up through the circle of the year an 
unbroken succession of flowers in their 
varied forms and colours. The advantage 
which greenhouse plants present to the 
general cultivator is their requiring little 
artificial heat beyond that requisite to keep 
them during the winter somewhat above 
the reach of frost, with the consequently 
more enjoyable temperature of the struc- 
tures in which they are located in the 
growing season than is possible with the 
stove. Amongst the hard wooded occupants 
of the greenhouse are many of the most 
beautiful, distinct, and profuse flowering 
plants in existence; these nroperties collec- 
tively commend them to tne general culti- 
vator. The better known, and more easily 
managed, softwooded section, contribute 
so much by the beauty and abundance 
of their flowers to the embellishment of 
greenhouses and conservatories, and play i 
so important a part in the all but limitless 
arrangements in which flowers and plants 
are now used, that nothing further need 
be said in their favour bevond instancing 
the ease with which they may be grown, — 
which ease alone is worth taking into con- 
sideration. 

Position, Form, and CoNSTRuemoN of 
HoDSE.—It is a matter of the first import- 
ance that greenhouses should be situated far 
enough away from anything that can in the 
least obstruct or absorb the light which, to 


the fullest extent possible, is essential to the 
well-being of greenhouse plants. Trees, or 
any dark object, even wnen situated on 
the north side of a planthouse (unless at 
some distance from it) absorb the light to 
an extent that seriously reduces the amount 
which reaches the plants; consequently 
care should be taken to build far enough 
away from such. For a like reason, to 
secure the inmates all the light possible, 
on all sides, the span shape is much the 
best ; a house of this description, 18 to 20 
feet wide by from 40 to 50 feet in length, 
is proportionate and convenient, as well as 
generally suited to the requirements of the 
plants. It should consist of 3 feet of brick- 
work all round ; the upright side-lights 
should be 2 ft. 6 in. in depth, all hinged 
and provided with opening gear, like the 
roof ventilators. These should consist of 
short lights running the whole length of 
the house, hinged to the ridge, so as to 
open with lever rods ; and this is so much 
an improvement on the old system of slid- 
ing lights that air can be given when re- 
quired in wet weather. It is also in- 
finitely superior to any of the contrivances 
of shutter- ventilation at the ridge, as these 
always tend to darken the house too much. 
The internal arrangement may, with ad- 
vantage, consist of 3 feet side stages over 
the pipes, and on a level with the bottom 
of the side-lights. A path running on 
each side of the house, about 3^ feet in 
width, should divide the side stages from 
the centre, which should consist of a flat 
stage about the same height as those at the 
sides, or a few inches higher. Both shle 
and centre stages should be made of solid 
slabs of slate, thin flags, or iron plates, on 
which can be placed an inch or so of fine 
sandy gravel that can be kept damp when 
required, and will so maintain a nice 
moisture amongst the plants standing 
thereon. For small stock especially, and 
during the growing season, this is a great 
advantage, preserving a more gonial atmos- 
phere, and acting as a preventive against 
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red spider. In such a house two four- 
inch pipes, flow and return, all round 
under the outside stages, will he required. 
For retarding pru'posea, such as keeping 
back a portion of the stock of many kinds 
of plants with a view to prolong the 
season of their flowering, a lean-to iiouse 
filing northwards, witli wall at back, is 
a structure that is very useful, and offers 
advantages that cannot be had with houses 
fully under the sun’s influence. Front 
lijjhts and top ventilators should be pro- 
vided and made to work similaily to those 
advised for the greenhouse. 

Light. — In plant life one of the first 
essentials is light. Certainly there are 
many thii^ that will exist for a time 
with an insufficiency of it, and, when 
completely at rest, some others will bear 
the complete exclusion of light ; but where 
any activity in vegetable life exists, there 
light must bo present in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the necessities of plants 
according to their individual requirements. 
All plants that require the protection of a 
glass covering, even with only the applica- 
tion of sufficient heat to exclude frost, 
exist under conditions more or less arti- 
ficial, and they become to some extent 
inured to the jiartial absence of some of 
the conditions existing when in a state of 
Nature ; but so far as we have b(‘* n able 
to observe, under such conditions they 
require the preH(*nce of something to com- 
pensate them for the loss they suffer. For 
instance, any plant grown under glass 
cannot possibly receive nearly the amount 
of fresh air it enjoys in its native habi- 
tat. Air and light are the elements that 
strengthen and solidify the soft tender 
shoots and young immature leaves of grow- 
ing plants. As the first of t liese all-essential 
agents cannot be gi\en in quantities equal 
to what the plants receive m a state of 
Nature, we must try to make up for its 
absence by giving tliem the greatest pos- 
sible amount of light. Any one who 
is at all doubtful as to light being in 
s^irae merwiure aide to compensate vegetable 
life for an insufficiency of air, may learn 
something by noticing plants of several 
vmeties of common British Heath that 
will grow and luxuiiate for years in an 
Orchid basket hung up within a few 
inches of the glass. Here all the condi- 
ti' ms under which the plants exist naturally 
are chang^, and had it not lieen for the 
amount of light they received they would 
have succumbed. We have long since 
come to the conclusion that the necessity 
for giying to that portion of a plant above 
the soil — its leaves and branches — the 
firreatest possible amount of light is of as 


great importance as the necessary supply 
of water to its underground parts, the 
roots ; and that in the class of plants 
under consideiution a gi^at numb^ ot 
failures are attributable-, not only to the 
use of dark, unsuitable houses, but to 
the fact of the plants not being elevated 
sufficiently near the glass. 

Whilst on the subject of light it will be 
necessary to say a few words on the posi- 
tion in which plants require to be })laced 
in the houses in which they are grown. 
Their general wellbeing depends much 
more upon this than the way in which 
they are frequently treated in this respect 
would lead us to suppose. We often see 
plants in even good light houses standing 
I in such a position as would lead to the 
[ impression that the simple fact of their 
being under the protection of the house 
was thought sufficient. In conservatories, 
or houses that are principally kept gay 
by the temporary introduction of plants 
whilst in flower, the most effective arrange- 
ment must be considered, and the plants 
placed where and in such manner as will 
give tlie best general effect, and dining the 
comparatively short time they occupy such 
structures, and the little growth that most 
plants make whilst flowering, if they are 
not too much crowded they will not re- 
ceive serious harm. It is in the houses in 
which the plants make their growth, where 
they are situated for the greater portion of 
the yeai‘, that it is necessiiry to so place 
them that they will receive all the light 
possible, by elevating them as near to the 
roof as they can be. This is even more 
impoitant during the eaiiy stages of the 
plants’ existenc’e than when they get 
larger, for very much of 8ubs(‘quent health 
dei)end8 upon the strength and vigour that 
a plant acquires timing the eaily sbiges of 
its giowth. Any one wiio is in the habit 
of seeing Coveiit Garden Maiket cannot 
fail to notice the profusion of flowers 
produced by comparatively small plants, 
if be has tne op})t)itunity of st'eing these 
plants at home with the growers, lie will 
see that through the whole course of their 
existence the one consideration above all 
otheifl is, to keep them near the glass. 
Armriged in this way, whilst i)lants are 
small, they certainly have not so nice on 
effect in the houses they occupy, but their 
condition as to health and general appear- 
ance, when they get to soinetliiug like the 
size they are required to be grown to, will 
fully compensate for this, and will be 
much more satisfactory than the study oi 
the most effective arrangement in theii 
early stages of growth. 

Aib. — T he admission of air to green- 
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house plants in such quantity as they re- 
quire at the different seasons, and under the 
varied conditions of weather in a climate 
60 changeable as ours, is an important 
matter, and one on which success or failure 
much depends. A knowledge that plants 
with few exceptions cannot be kept in 
health unless they have a considerable 
amount of air admitted to the houses in 
which they are grown, frequently leads to 
much being given when only little, or 
none at all, should be admitted. To thecold- 
chiUing draughts allowed to sweep through 
cool plant houses may be attributed much 
of the stunted, indifferent condition in 
which the inmates are often seen. 

We have never met with a single culti- 
vated plant that could, for any length of 
time, with impunity be submitted to a 
draught. Even Heaths, much they dis- 
like a stagnant atmosphere, will not long 
bear draughts. Except in mild weather, 
front air ou^ht never to be given at the 
same side ol the house on which the wind 
comes — not even in the autumn, when the 
wood and leaves are hard and ripe. Let 
any one who has a vigorous growing plant 
of anything he happens not to care about 
try tlie e.\])eriment of placing it in a cold 
draught ; then after a time let him examine 
the roots, and he will find tliat they are all 
stagnant, showing at once the 8 ymi)athy 
that exists between the leaves and roots of 
plants. 

In the spring especially, when the 
weatlier often changes completely in the 
space of an hour, the intelligent cultivator 
will at once close the lights on the side of 
the house where the curient comes in, giv- 
ing air at the opposite side, or none at all 
according to the external temperature. 
After the plants begin to move freely in 
spring, air, proportionate in quantity to 
tne external warmth, should always he 
given. This should be done early in the 
morning, before the sun has run up the 
heat of the house too much, closing be- 
times in tlie afternoon before the tempera- 
ture gets too low. Even in summei we 
often have winds of such force as to be in- 
jurious to plants if the lights are opened 
much in the direction from which it comes. 
In warm summer weather air should be 
given freely through the day, and as the 
season advances, and growth approaches 
completion, some should also be given in 
the nights. 

Shade. — Little shade is required by the 
generality of greenhouse pltmts, even in 
summer, except when they are newly pot- 
ted, or whilst they are in flower, to 
preserve the bloom. In all cases it 
should only be applied when the sun is on 


the glass. In the case of young stock 
whilst in small pots, with the consequent 
liability of the soil to dry up a uickly, it is 
often necessary to use a thin shade during 
bright weather in summer, but this should 
always be dispensed with when the sun is 
not powerful. 

WATER. — We now come to the question 
of watering, which is bv far the most im- 
portant operation in the cultivation of 
plants. A plant may be put in unsuitable 
soil, or the potting mav not bd weU done, 
yet it may struggle on better than circum- 
stances would lead us to expect if it is pro- 
perly managed as to water. Not so if the 
watering is unskilfully or negligently 
done. It is difficult to treat on this sub- 
ject in any but general terms, inasmuch 
as, in many cases, each species and variety 
of plant requires a difference in the de- 
gree of dryness to which the soil should be 
allowed to get before implying water, 
which can only be learnt by practice and 
close observation, assisted by a geographi- 
cal knowledge of the countries wheie each 
individual species is indigenous — ^know- 
ledge which consequently gives some clue 
to tne conditions it exists under, especially 
as to moisture. But this, as will be seen, 
can only apply to natural species ; with 
the great numbers of garden hybrids of 
hard-wooded plants that exist there is no 
giiide excepting practical experience. 
Take, for instance, numbers of Heaths ; 
Erica Cavendishiana, if kept as dry at the 
roots as any of the aristata hybiids ab- 
solutely require to be, would die the fii*&t 
summer ; and the same difference as to 
their requirements exists in numbei’s of 
other idants equally iieaidy allied. 

As a rule the slower a plant naturally 
grows, and the finer its roots are, the less 
water it requires. TOien any jdant is in 
active growth it is necessary to keep the 
soil more moist than when it is at com- 
parative rest, and also when the roots have 
lull hold of the soil much more water may 
be given than would be advisable for some 
time after potting. Wlien a plant is watei'ed, 
see that it receives enough to run-through 
the bottom of the pot ; but in the case of 
plants that have been recently potted, 
only give sufficient to just appear through 
the bottom. Never water a plant in me 
middle of the day in hot weather when 
the sun is on it — many deaths are caused 
by this. When it happens to be neces- 
saiy to give water under such conditions, 
the plant should be shaded for an hour or 
two afterwards. For greenhouse plants 
use water of the some temperature as the 
house they are grown in. 

Always use rain-water where it can be 
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obtained ; otherwise, the softest river or 
spring water that can be procured. In all 
cases let it be exposed for some time to the 
air, and not used, as is sometimes done, 
out of close tanks, where there is an ac- 
cumulation of foul gases. There are few 
hard-wooded plant^ when in full growth, 
that do not like we^ liquid manure in a 
thoroughly clear, transparent state ; but 
always be careful to err on the light side 
by applying it weak enough. It is im- 
material from what it is made. We have 
used that from the stable and the cow- 
shed with equally good results. 

Soil. — In the successful culture of plants 
in general, but more especially of those 
that have their roots confined in tlie limit- 
ed snace of a pot or box, a great deal de- 
pends upon the use made of suitable soils. 
We cannot always copy Nature so closely 
as to give to every plant a soil exactly 
similar to what it enjoys where found in- 
digenous, but in most cases, by a judicious 
selection, we can come sufiiciently near for 
all practical purposes. With few exce^> 
tions, slow-growing hard-wooded plants 
with fine roots require peat, or a mixture 
of peat and loam, for their successful cul- 
ture. And we may here observe that 
there is a great difference in the quality of 
the peat found in different parts of the 
country — a difference very much greater 
than mere appearance would lead us to 
suppose. In the northern counties it is 
mostly of a hard close nature on the one 
hand, or too soft and spongy on the other, 
all being deficient in fibre. Light peat will 
be found where the common Drake grows 
in thick beds, the fine roots of which are 
the fibre required ; the strong rhizomes 
ought to be carefully picked out previous 
to use, as they sometimes produce fungus. 
Stronger peat for plants that require it 
should be got where rough beuty grass 
grows thickly. The grass ^ould be pared 
off as tliinly as possible, and about four 
inches thick of the under sod should be 
used ; this will generally be found to lie 
darker coloured and much heavier than 
the preceding, and is well adapted for 
most Heaths ; while, for such plants as re- 
qt^ea iwmewhat lighter soi^ it can be 
mixed with the first-named in equal pro- 
portions When mixed with the proper 
quantities of sand, according to tne re- 
quirements of the seversd varieties of 
plants, these two sorts of peat, after lying 
in a heep for six months, will be found all 
thal ettn be desired. 

Ik tespect to loam, that of a yellow 
or brown colour will be found best ; it 
should be obtained from good dry pasture 
land, the older the better, and tliat wliich 


produces the best and finest varieties of 
grass will be the most fibrous. This 
mould not have the sward pared off, but 
should be got about two or three inches 
thick, and allowed to lay in a heap for 
twelve montlis previous to being used. 

For all plants of value uSe saver-sand, 
such as is generally to be met with on 
commons where peat is found. In most 
cases it requires washing, to remove all 
the fine dusty particles, as the sharper it 
is the better. The objection to pit sand, 
when it is at all of a brown or red colour, 
is that it is generally impregnated with 
iron. Where good silver-sand cannot be 
had, clean river sand may be used, but it 
IS necessary to be careful to obtain it from 
a stream where there are no chemical or 
manufacturing works carried on, biher- 
wise the impurities from these will ren- 
der it unfit for plants. 

Potting. — For the commonest plant see 
that the pot is thoroughly clean, otherwise 
the next time the plant reqiiires potting a 
considerable quantity of the roots will 
adhei*e, and the plant be consequently in- 
juied. In all coses see that there is a 
sufficient amount of drainage used. For 
pots from 18 to 24 inches in diameter, 3 
inches of crocks will not be too much, 
smaller pots in proportion ; and to prevent 
the soil getting down and choking the 
diainage, carefully jdace a layer of the 
largest pieces of the soil used in potting 
over the crocks. As a rule the hardest- 
wooded, slowest-growing plants require 
the most sand in the soil. 

In preparing soil for potting never sift 
it, except for newly stuck cuttings : sifted 
soil has always a tendency to become too 
solid, and plants that are potted in their 
early stages in soil so prepared are liable 
to get dry in the centre of the ball. Let 
the soil be broken c arefully with the hand 
in pieces varying from the size of an acorn 
to that of a hen’s egg, according to the size 
of the plant to be operated upon, using the 
finest soil for the smallest plants. 

Never pot with soil that is either too 
wet, or too dry ; the fii'st will rot the roots 
with whicli it comes in contact and will 
become sour ; the latter will seldom take 
water properly. One or bvo days previous 
to potting any plant see that the ball is 
proiierly moistened all through, but al- 
ways allow sufficient time for tne water to 
drain off, otherwise it will sodden the new 
8oil-~-the object being to allow the longest 
possible time between the operation of 
potting, and the time when the plant re- 
quires water afterwards. Even witli the 
greatest core in removing a plant from one 
pot to another some roote are certain to get 
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injured, and appl 3 dng water to them before 
they have time to heal up is the most 
likfly means for their destruction. Indeed, 
we have no hesitation in saying that there 
are more newly-potted plants Killed from 
this cause than from all others put together. 
All hard-wooded plants should be potted 
firmly, and at each succeeding potting, 
through the whole course of tfieir exist-, 
ence, see that tl e new soil is made quite 
as solid as the bail of the plant, otherwise 
the water will find its way down the sides 
of the pot, and death, or an unhealthy 
condition, will soon follow. In potting 
always use a lath to ram the new soil 
down, so as to insure its being made 
thoroughly solid, and finish off by leaving 
the soil for half an inch round the side of 
the pot a little higher than the inside of 
the ball, which prevents the water from 
settling too much through the new soil. 

Never fill the pot too full of soil, as this 
makes watering a tedious operation. In 
the case of plants in from 18 to 26-inch 
ots, 1 J inches or 1 J inches is not too mtich 
epth to leave — smaller plants in propor- 
tion. In potting always keep the collar 
of the plant well up. In shifting lai*ge 
specimen plants use two strips of strong 
canvas, 6 inches wide and 2 yards long. 
These put under the ball of the plant, after 
it is removed from the old pot, by which 
means two men can with the greatest ease 
lift the plant into the new pot, without 
injuring the roots or breaking the ball, as 
too often is done in getting the plant into 
the new j)ot. The canvas can easily be 
removed, one piece at a time, by tilting the 
pot over on one side. After potting, 
always place the jdants where they can be 
kept a little closer — tliat is, where they 
will receive less air — for a few weeks, and 
shade carefully from the sun. Keep the 
surface they stand on, and the sides of the 
pot, syringed several times a day, if the 
weather is hot. After from two to four 
weeks of such treatment, gradually inure 
them to the sun and full air. 

Tying. — It should be borne in mind, in 
dealing with this subject, that the majority 
of greenhouse plants are naturally of a 
foi’]^ habit ; others in a state of nature 
are weak growers, half procumbent, and 
under artificial cultivation are certain to 
be somewhat weaker — consequently they 
must have sufficient support to keep them 
in something approaching the shape they 
would assume naturally. Plants that have 
to be conveyed to exhibitions must have 
their shoots properly secured, to prevent 
their chafing, else there is no nossibility of 
moving them without their flowers being 
disfigu^. Plants for home decoration 


require only sufficient support to keep 
them in something like their natuw 
shape. 

In tying a plant never use more sticks 
than are absolutely necessary to steady it, 
and dis]^y the flowers to the best advan- 
tage. Where it can be done, keep some 
of the shoots higher than the re^ and 
this will tend to break the objection- 
able even surface that the plants other- 
I wise have. One of the greatest evils in 
tying, so far as the health of the plant 
goes, is the practice of forcing the sticks 
too far down amongst the roots. For weak- 
growing plants, like many of tlie Heaths, 
Aphelexis, and Dracophyllum gracile, tbe 
sticks ought never to enter the soil deeper 
than 3 inches ; in the case of plants with 
heavy branches that require a few strong 
sticks, these may be put deeper, and wm 
not do much harm if not used in too great 
numbers. 

In tying a plant of any kind, some con- 
sideration should be given to its natural 
habit If a low spreading bush, it merely 
requires sufficient support to keep its 
branches in their natuml position. If it 
is an upright grower, assuming more or 
less of the pyramidal form, then it is neces- 
sary in the early stages of its existence to 
guard against its ultimately becoming 
naked at the bottom, by training the 
strongest branches in a horizontal position 
from the collar, or as near down to it as 
they can be got to the sides of the pot 
The points of the shoots will naturally 
turn up of their own accord ; and any that 
are over-strong may have their points 
pinched out The reason for keeping the 
strongest branches low will be obvious. 
If they are allowed to remain in their up- 
right position, bringing only the weaker 
shoots to the outside of the plant, the 
strong branches run away with all the 
strength and starve the weaker ones, which 
ultimately die. The plant is thus left 
naked, and, in the case of very many green- 
house plants, worthless, as the greater 
number of tliese will not bear heading 
down sufficiently low to refurnish the base. 
But in training plants of this naturally 
somewhat upright habit of giwvth they 
should not be kept so low as to destroy the 
natural habit of the plant, but be allowed 
to grow BO that their neight will consider- 
ably exceed their diameter. Never over- 
crowd the branches, especially whilst 
young, and in all cases keep them 
only close enough to furnish the plant 
sufficiently. In tying any plant care 
should always be taken that the material 
is not draum too tight^ or the branches 
will be injured. This is so evident that 
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it would appear unnecessary to mention 
it ; yet from the frequent injury done 
in this way it becomes necessary to point 
it out. 

Propagating. — The cuttings of green- 
house plants can be struck without the aid 
of bottom heat, provided that the tempera- 
ture of the structure available can be Icept 
at the required heat ; but there are some 
plants that root more readily with the aid 
of bottom heat 

STOVE PLANTa 

General Bemares. 

Among the immense number of plants 
cultivated under glass at the present day, 
many of the stove sj)ecies stand unrivalled 
for the profusion of their gorgeous flowers, 
and long-continued habit of blooming ; 
they are alike unequalled for the decoia- 
tion of heated glass structures as for afford- 
ing a continuous supply of flowers for 
cutting. The hot as well as the somewhat 
cooler regions of the Eastern hemisphere, 
South .^nerica, and adjacent islands, 
have furnished us with a wealth of plants 
producing flowers, of almost every form 
and hue, whei'ewith to decorate the warm 
stove and intei mediate house. In addi- 
tion to these the majority of the most 
beautiful fine-leaved plants we posse^^s 
come from warm countries. Along with 
the properties already mentioned, most 
stove plants possess the merit of being 
much easier to grow than the generality of 
greenhouse subjects as to their require- 
ments in both soil and water. Many kinds 
of stove plants, although they may do 
somewhat better in peat, can be grown m 
turfy loam ; and in respect to wmter they 
are not nearly so imjiatient as are green- 
house plants of receiving a little more 
than they require, or having it given them 
before they need it For these reasons, 
many su< ceed in the cultivation of stove 
plants who fail with the more difficult to 
manage hard-wooded habitants of the 
greenhouse. Another thing in their favour 
18 that, when the strong growing, large 
kinds nave reached a size that would re- 
quire more room than it may be deemed 
d#»8irable to give them, the heads of the 
plants may be freely cut back, and the 
roots correspondingly reduced, shaking a 
great portion of tne old soil away and 
replacing it with new. This may, even 
with many hard-wooded sorts, be re- 
peated as often as found necessary, and 
thus the need for such very large pots 
as would otherwise be requisite is oone 
away with. 


All plants that require a temperature 
continuously higher than the occup^ts 
of a greenhouse, come under the denomina- 
tion of stove plants. Yet, indigenous us 
they are to many different paits of the 
world — some intensely hot> others more 
temperate, consequent upon latitude or 
more or less elevated position-^they evi- 
dently under cultivation require a con- 
siderable difference in the temperature 
they are grown in. Hence, wnere an 
extensive collection exists, it is better to 
have at command the means to keep such 
as require it wanner than otliers that will 
do with less beat and succeed in a tempera- 
ture of an intermediate character betwixt 
the hot stove and the greenhouse. Where 
some arrangement of this sort is not avail- 
able, there must necessarily be a compro- 
mise in the treatment they receive, some 
being kept hotter than they need, whilst 
othei*8 are too cool. But a good deal may 
be effected by placing those that want the 
most heat at the wannest end of the house, 
next the boiler, and putting such as require 
less heat at the coolest end. In a house of 
say thirty-five or forty feet long, there will 
usually be a difference in temperature of 
half a dozen dogiees between the hottest 
and the coolest end. To still further 
meet the wants of the plants in this matter, 
the greater j>oition of the air given can be 
admitted at the coolest end of the house. 

Position, Form, and (Construction op 
House. — In the cultivation of flowering 
stove jdants, one of the most essential matters 
is a house so constructed and situated os to 
afford the greatest possible amount of light. 
Without tliis it is vain to expect anything 
above mediocrity in the results. This will 
be seen when it is considered how com- 
paratively limited is the amount of cold 
external air that can be given, especially 
during the eaily part of the growing 
season, consequent upon its causing too 
great a reduction in the temperature, but 
still more by its producing too diy a con- 
dition of the atmosphere consistent with 
the absolute requirements of the plants. 
Their growth, as is well undei*8tood by all 
who have hod even limited experience in 
the cultivation of stove subjects, is very 
rapid. From this and the preceding cause, 
unless they are grown in a house that will 
afford them a maximum of light, the wood 
and leaves are so soft and deficient in 
sul>8tance as to render them incapable of 
producing flowers in their wonted quantity, 
size, or colour, light being the great com- 
pensating element that in a measure makes 
up for the limited quantity of air which 
plant life under such conditions necessarily 
receives. Hence, the stove should be con- 
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structed so as to afford an abundance of 
light) and so placed as to be in no way 
under the influence of buildings, trees, or 
walls that will either obstruct or absorb it 
This is a matter of vital importance 
which cannot be too forcibly impressed 
upon all who essay the cultivation of these 
plants. With this view, the stove should 
always, where practicable, be span-roofed. 
In a lean-to, hip-roofed, or even half-span, 
the back wall always absorbs so much 
light as to seriously interfere with the 
short-jointed, robust groivth essential to 
success. The dimensions of the stove will 
of course be determined by individual 
requirements. A very useful size for the 
class of plants under notice is 18 feet in 
width, by 45 or 60 feet in length ; if 
narrower tlian this, it does not auiiiit of 
the best and most economical arrangement, 
and if wider, it necessitates the elevation 
being greater than consistent with an easy 
maintenance of the required temperature 
in severe weather. The depth of brick- 
work of the sides and ends should be 
similar to that advised for greenhouses, 
but tlicre should be movable shutters for 
the admisMou of air in the side-walls. The 
upright side-lights ought to be fixed, as 
the opening of them entails the admission 
of air in direct contact with the planhs, than 
which nothing can be more objectionable 
or more calculated to check the young 
tender growth. There should be provision 
for sufficient roof ventilation, opening in 
the same way as the greenhouse. In the 
matter of intiTiial ariangement the side 
•stages should be similar in width, material 
iind construction, the paths the same ; but 
in place of a centre stage theie should be 
a brick-built pit, 3 feet in depth, to be 
kept filled with tan. In a house of the 
above width and elevation, for the hottest 
Election of plants, there should be five 
rows, three flows and two letuins, of 4 
inch pipes running round the liouse under 
the side stages ; tliese will not be too many. 
We do not advise any piping under the 
tan-bed, being con\dnced that there is 
nothing gained by it. For the cooler 
stove, or intermediate house, three rows 
similarly placed will be enough. If the 
side stages are made of open liars of wood- 
work, the excessive heat arising from the 
close proximity to the pipes will affect 
the plants. The distance tliese stages are 
from the glass ada])ts tliem as stands 
for not only the smallest plants, but for 
moderate-sized specimens. The largest- 
growing sulvjects will, of course, occupy 
the centre of the house in such an arrange- 
ment as that under consideration. In 
dome cases, to make the most of the space, 


a shelf may be hung from the roof over 
each path ; but with these there is this 
inseparable disadvantage, that the light is 
intercepted from the other plants to a 
serious extent ; consequently tnis counter- 
balances the gain, and the shelves are 
better absent Of course, such an arrange- 
ment os this implies that the whole of we 
plants are grown in pots or tubs. 

At the present day the planting out of 
.stove plants in preference to pot culture is 
sometimes advised. This may do where a 
considerable portion of a house is devoted 
to the cultivation of some particular 
species or variety, as with those who grow 
certiiin things in quantity for market ; but, 
even where such is the case, it does away 
with the possibility of removing any 
portion for retarding or accelerating the 
blooming as may be found desirable. The 
system has also another and serious disad- 
vantage, that it prevents the plants being 
moved, to be dipped or washed by syring- 
ing, for the destruction of insects. Neither 
is there anything gained by planting out 
in this way, as the plants, if well-manned, 
can be grown quite as well and as quickly 
in pots. In a house of large dimensions 
planting out may be resortea to with good 
effect, so far as appearance goes ; but the 
inevitable consequences are that a few of 
the strongest growers overhang and seri- 
ously injure the others, and when any 
plant is out-growing its neighbours there is 
no means of remedying the evil without 
taking up and replanting, which in many 
cases, when the specimens have become 
large, means nothing less than their de- 
struction. The position which the gai deners 
of this kingdom hold, so far in advance of 
those of any other countiy in the cultivation 
of jdants, is due to the great superiority 
they have attained in the individual culture 
of each and all of the immense number of 
species and varieties that they grow, and 
not to the appearance produced by a 
crowded arrangement for mere effect, 
whereby the htilth and genertd character 
of nine-tenths of the things grown are 
completely destroyed. In large structures 
an arrangement equal in appearance to 
planting out may easily be effected by 
growing the plants in pots or tubs, ana 
plunging them in a bed prepared for the 
purpose. In this way they have tlie look 
of being planted out, wim none of riie 
objectionable consequences following from 
that system ; there is also the great 
advantage attached to the plunging, that 
the whole arrangement of the house can at 
any time be altered by a different distri- 
bution of the occupwt^ and thus the 
monotony of one position is done away with. 
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Where enything «f this nature is earned 
out^ it of couise implies that the use of 
stages or centre pits is altogether dispensed 


TfiHPSRATnRB AND LiGHT.— The tem- 
perature that stove plants will bear and 
require if they are to be made the most of bv 
giving them as long a season for growth and 
flowering as is consistent with their health 
and weUbemg, is a subject upon which 
veiy different views are held. The 
injunction not to raise the temperature of 
the stove until the days get Ions, and to 
keep a low night temperature, has been 
lepeated until it has well-nigh become an 
article of faith m gardening practice, and 
the suggestion of anything opposed to this 
IS frequently looked upon as an innovation, 
the adoption of whuh would qi’icklv 
exhaust the plants Yet those who hold 
such views very likelv have never given a 
thought as to the night temperatiue that 
many of our stove plants aie subject to in 
their native countnes, even duimg e 
coolest season, neither have ^hey con- 
sideied the short season of rest they there 
undeigo On this latter point some 
alJoi^ance must be made for the shorter 
days we have in this part of the woild in 
winter , vet we are thoroughly c< nvinced 
by repeated trials extending over a long 
penod of time that the reason so many 
fail, or only partially succeed, with many 
of the best stove plants, is on account of 
the much too low temperature those plants 
are kept m dunng the winter, still further 
aggravated by their being k^t dormant 
for much too long a penod 'Hie teaching 
that stove plants should not be excited 
into growth until the sun has got much 
powei IS so pla >ible, that many take it 
for granted and act accoidingly, without 
evei attempting to prove it one way or the 
other by practice It must be iJorne in 
mind that we are not now speaking of 
plants that only require, and which do the 
best in, an mtermediate temperature, but 
of plants fiom the hottest parts of the 
world , and of these we say that by far 
the greater number are rest^ too long m 
the winter, and during that time kept in 
too low a temperature But when plants 
are started early, whilst the days are short, 
tl ey must be grown m thoroughly good 
light houses, with the lar^ specimens 
that occupy me centre of the house elevated 
80 as to all but touch the roof-glaas 
The all-unportance of light, m the fullest 
measure we can give it, for flowenng plants 
that are subject to a high temperature, has 
not yet been fully realim by all growers, 
possibly through the necessity for shading 
many plants from the direct rays of the 


sun wh^ H ii powKtfd, But m mmk 
not foi^t that it is a vary diffemt tihiiig 
to simply diade a phmt firom the hurl- 
ing influence of the sun and to place it 
continuously where it will not lecetye 
suiiicient light— a condition inseparable 
from plants when they are plunged te 
bottom beat m most stoves, and as usual 
in this way much too far from the glass, or 
when stood, as too frequently seen duiing 
the growing season, m a position where 
effective arrangement was more considered 
than their w^being The same effects 
are inevitable when too man v roof ( limbers 
are grown over tlie general occupants of 
the house Wheie the plants oie of neces- 
sity subject to any of the above adverse 
conditions as to the solidifying, life giving 
element, light, then of eoiise it is better 
not to excite them t<x) eailj by subje< ting 
them to a temperature that yyill foicc them 
into rapid giowth bctoie the da>s get a 
good length To the fact of floyyenng 
stove plants being able to exist in some 
sort of condition yvhen they do not 
receive the full volume of light they so 
much need, may be attributed the apparent 
too general forgetfulness of their yyants in 
this matter For botstoye jdants 65® in 
the night and 70® in the da>, during the 
shortest days of yy inter, is the temper atuie 
that will be found most suitable to tlieir 
requirements , and foui or five yy ceks at 
the end ol the yeai yyilh four or five at 
the commencement is quite as long as it is 
either necessary or adyisable to kttj) them 
at this As soon as yye get iaiilv into 
February the heat may be inci eased tyvo or 
three degrees, and raised higlici as the dajs 
lengthen During the time of the loyvtst 
temperature all deciduous plants, or such 
as are nearly so, should have the soil 
kept very dry, but not in a condition 
absolutely devoid of moisture, or sucli as 
would cause the bark to shiivel This 
completes the thorough ripening process 
they need, and induces the cessation Irom 

g rowth also requisite Plants so managed 

ave their buds up plump and strong, 
ready to burst into strong sturdy growth 
as soon as water is freely given , whereas 
those that are forced to rest by being 
chilled in an unnaturally low tempera- 
ture are m a condition neither ot wood 
nor roots to start freely With many 
plants that are so rested it turns out to be 
their last rest, the life being starved out of 
them The dry condition of the soil dunng 
the dormant season so necessary for 
deciduous kinds, or such as cast the greater 
portion of their leaves like AUamandas, 
and Boumnvilleas, must not be attempted 
with su^ as are evergreen, for instance, 






Ixom $xA Q$ximi$A, Tlieae ttre 
oft«E i^jurad by not x«oeiviiig e&cmgn 
watet at the root in the dormant eeason, 
as alBo by keeping the atmoephere much 
too dry« The oonmsions we ^ve amved 
at on this subject are not based upon mere 
conjecture, but on experience, lumbers 
of me best and finest stove plants we ever 
grew were subject for nearly a score of 
years to a temperature thiough the winter 
of never less, except on the occasion of 
very severe frost, than 65®. Some things 
were never dur^ that time quite at rest, 
simply alternating between active growth 
in the summer and slower growth in the 
winter. Yet the treatment they 'a ere thus 
long subjected to did not produce the 
slightest symptoms of wearing out ; on the 
contrary, the oldest plants were as strong 
and vigorous as they were the first sea«?on 
they were grown. Ixora coccinea (the 
king of stove plants) we have cut freely 
back the first week in September, and 
have had the same plant in the middle of 
May bearing a hundred heads of flower, 
over a score of which were from 6^ in. to 
7 in. in diameter, measuied through the 
centre of the flowers. Manv of the shoots 
springing from the collar of the plant, and 
formed within this time, were over lii^e 
feet in length, proportionately strong, wnth 
leaves almost as big as a common Laurel. 
Such growth as this was not produced by 
starving the plants through the winter in 
a low temperature, but the opposite ; they 
were never nlunjjed in bottom heat, but 
kept elevatea wathin a few inches of the 
glass in a good house (where they got 
every ray of light possible), and loweied 
gradually as the shoots extended. ^ 

The advantage of thus dispensing with 
a long rest in winter is, that thiough the 
early growth made such plants as Alla- 
mandas, Diplademas, Ixoras, Bougain- 
villeas, and others tliat either kee]) on 
continually flowering so long as they have 
warmth enough, or make alternate grow^th 
and flower, yield double the quantity of 
bloom possible when kept dormant so 
long. 

Air. — On the subject of ventilating 
plant structures so much has been written 
that we might have supposed the matter 
was exhausted, but unfortunately, much 
has been said which, instead of ventilating 
it effectually, has only rendered it more 
obscure. This especial! v applies to houses 
where more or less fire-heat is used in the 
cultivation of the plants they contain. 
In dealing with the heated internal air of 
a glass structure and the cold external a^, 
we have the most subtile element in exis- 
tence under conditions most opposite — ^the 


Hght^keated ah* inaida Mrekhig 
mym in the roof throng^ which it msf 
e8oa|>e, and the more dmiiie and hmtf 
outside air equally active to gain admission 
at the doors, wall-shutters, or frolit-lighta. 

The closest glazed, and in other wt^s 
the best constructed house we ever saw, 
will admit sufficient air for the require- 
ments of the plants in the sto^ire during 
the winter mouths, without opening either 
roof-lights or side-shutters. During the 
montlis of November, December, January, 
and February we never gave a particle of 
air in the plant stove by opening either 
side-shutters or roof-lights. It is simply 
a waste of fuel, in addition to its render- 
ing the atmosphere unsuited to the occu- 
pants. Aftei this time, when the atmos- 
phere is cleat, the sun has sufficient power 
to raise the temperature considerably, and 
the admission of some air in the middle ol 
the day will be necessa^; but unless the 
weather is unusually mild it must be in 
small quantities, otherwise the atmosphere 
of the house will become too dry for the 
tender young leaves to bear. When air is 
given at this season, and all on through 
the spiing and summer, it is a matter ot 
the hist importance that water should be 
freely applied to the paths, and on the stages, 
so as to counteract the drying influence thus 
present. As the season advances, and the 
outdoor temper at lue comes neaier to that 
of the liou^'e, more air should be given ; 
but in light houses, such as alieaay ad- 
vised, with the pLinis stood well up to the 
glass, the necessity for admitting it in such 
quantities as otten given is much reduced. 

Shadl — The lull measure of light advo- 
cated will be easily distinguislied from ex- 

? osuie to the direct action of the sun. 

'his, as is well-known to even those ot 
the most limil(‘d experience, is highly in- 
jurious to considerable numbers of stove 
plants, and mist be giiaided against ac- 
cordingly by the use ol something to break 
the full force of the sun^s rays ; out what- 
ever means are resorted to for the protec- 
tection of plants from the action of the 
sun, the material employed should in all 
cases be of a movable character, so as to 
be easily dispensed with when not re- 
quired. " Nor should the fabric used be 
thicker than is positively necessary for 
the description of plant it is employed 
to protect. All dark-coloured material 
should be avoided — the whiter it is the 
more light it will admit. There is a 
strong but very tliin linen fabric manu- 
factu^, known in the trade und^ the 
name of scrim or gauze canvas ; it is the 
best, most durable, and in the end the 
cheapest material that can be used foi 
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Where anything of this nature is carried 
out, it of course implies that the use of 
st^es or centre pits is altogether dispensed 
with. 

Temperature and Light.— The tem- 
perature that stove plants will bear and 
require if they are to be made the most of by 
giving them as long a season for growth and j 
lowering as is consistent with tneir health i 
and weflbeing, is a subject upon which | 
very different views are held. The | 
injunction not to raise the temperature of 
the stove until the days get long, and to 
keep a low night temperature, has been 
repeateil until it has well-nigh become an 
article of faith in gardening practice, and 
the suggestion of anything opposed to this 
is frequently looked upon as an innovation, 
the adoption of which would quickly 
exhaust the plants. Yet those who hold 
such views very likely have never given a 
thought as to the night temperature that 
many of our stove plants ai'e subject to in 
their native countries, even during the 
coolest season, neither have they con- 
sidered the short season of rest they there 
undergo. On this latter point some 
allow'ance must be made for the shorter 
days we have in this part of the world in 
winter ; yet we are thoroughly convinced 
by repeated trials extending over a long 
period of time that the reason so many 
fail, or only partially succeed, with many 
of the best stove plants, is on account of 
the much too low temperature tliose plants 
are kept in during the winter, still further 
aggravated by their being k^t dormant 
for much too long a period. I^e teaching 
that stove plants should not be excited 
into growth until the sun has got much 
]^wer is so pla ^ible, that many take it 
tor granted and act accordingly, without 
ever attempting to prove it one way or the 
other by practice. It must be borne in 
mind that we are not now sneaking of 
plants that only require, and wnich do the 
best in, an intermediate temperature, but 
of plants from the hottest parts of the 
wond ; and of these we say that by far 
the greater number are rest^ too long in 
the winter, and during that time kept in 
too low a temnerature. But when plants 
are started earxy, whilst the days are short 
they must be grown in thoroughly good 
light houses, with the larger specimens 
tmd; occu^ the centre of the house elevated 
ao as to all but touch the roof-glass. 

The all-importance of light, in the fullest 
measure we can give it^ for flowering plants 
that are subject to a high temperature, has 
not yet been fully reaHm by all growers, 
possibly through the necessity for shading 
many plants from the direct rays of the 


sun when it is powerfuL But we must 
not forget Uiat it is a very different thing 
to simply shade a plant from the burn- 
ing influence of the sun and to place it 
continuously whei’e it will not receive 
sufficient light — a condition inseparable 
from plants when they are plunged in 
bottom heat in most stoves, and as usual 
in this way much too far from the gloss, or 
when stood, as too fi'cquently seen during 
the growing season, in a position where 
effective ai‘rangement was more considered 
than their w^being. The same effects 
are inevitable when too many roof-climbers 
are grown over the general occupants of 
the house. Where the plants are of neces- 
sity subject to any of the above adverse 
conditions as to the solidifying, life-mving 
element, light, then of couse it is better 
not to excite them too early bv subjecting 
them to a temperature that will force them 
into rapid growth before the days get a 
good length. To the fact of flowering 
stove plants being able to exist in some 
sort of condition when thev do not 
receive the full volume of light they so 
much need, may be attributed the apjmrent 
too general forgetfulness of tlieir wants in 
this matter. For hot stove plants 65® in 
the night and 70® in the day, during the 
shortest days of winter, is the temperature 
that will be found most suitable to their 
lequirements ; and four or five wet‘k8 at 
the end of the year with four or five at 
the commencement is quite as long as it is 
either necessary or advisable to keep them 
at this. As soon as we get faiily into 
February the heat may be increased two or 
three degrees, and raised higher as tlic clays 
lengthen. During the time of the lowest 
temperature all deciduous ]>lants, or such 
as are nearly so, should have the soil 
kept very diy, but not in a condition 
absolutely devoid of moisture, or such as 
would cause the hark to shrivel. This 
completes the thorough ripening process 
they need, and induces the cessation from 
powth also requisite. Plants so managed 
have their buds up plump and strung, 
ready to burst into strong sturdy growth 
as soon as water is freely given ; "whereas 
those that are forced to rest by being 
chilled in an unnatursdly low tempera- 
ture are in a condition neither of wood 
nor roots to start freely. With many 
plants that are so rested it turns out to be 
their last rest, the life lieing starved out of 
them. The dry condition of the soil during 
the dormant season so necessary for 
deciduous kinds, or such as cost the greater 
portion of their leaves like Allamandas, 
and Bougainvilleas, must not be attempted 
with iu<m as are evergreezb* for instance, 
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Ixoraa and Gardenias. These are very 
often injured by not receiving enough 
water at the root in the dormant season, 
as also by keeping the atmosphere much 
too dry. The conclusions we have arrived 
at on this subject are not based upon mere 
conjecture, but on experience. Numbers 
of the best and finest stove plants we ever 
grew were subject for nearly a score of 
years to a temperature through the winter 
of never less, except on the occasion of 
very severe frost, than 66®. Some things 
were never during that time quite at rest, 
simply alternating between active growth 
in flie summer and slower growth in the 
winter. Yet the treatment the}” were thus 
long subjected to did not produce the 
sligntest symptoms of wearing out ; on the 
contrary, the oldest plants were as strong 
and vigorous as they were the first season 
tliey were grown. Ixora coccinea (the 
king of stove plants) we have cut freely 
back the first week in September, and 
have had the same plant in the middle of 
May bearing a hundred heads of flower, 
over a score of which were from 6^ in. to 
7 in. in diameter, measured through the 
centre of the flowers. Many of the shoots 
springing from the collar of the plant, and 
formed within this time, were over five 
feet in length, proportionately strong, with 
leaves almost as bi^ as a common Laurel. 
Such growth as this was not produced by 
starving the plants through the wdnter in 
a low temperature, but the opposite ; they 
were never plunged in bottom heat, but 
kept elevatea within a few inches of the 
glass in a good house (where they got 
every ray of light possible), and lowered 
gradually as the shoots extended. , 

The advantage of thus dispensing with 
a long rest in winter is, that through the 
eai’ly growth made such plants as Alla- 
mandas, Dipladenias, Ixoras, Bougain- 
villeas, and others that either keej) on 
continually flowering so long as they have 
warmth enough, or make alternate growth 
and flower, yield double the quantity of 
bloom possible when kept dormant so 
long. 

Air. — On the subject of ventilating 
plant structures so much has been written 
that we might have supposed the matter 
was exhausted, but unfortunately, much 
has been said which, instead of ventilating 
it effectually, has only rendered it more 
obscure. This especially applies to houses 
where more or less flre*neat is used in the 
cultivation of the plants they contain. 
In dealing with the heated internal air of 
a glass structure and the cold external air, 
we have the most subtile element in exis- 
tence under conditions most opposite — the 


light-heated air inside searching every 
crevice in the roof through which it may 
escape, and the more dense and heavy 
outside air equally active to gain admission 
at the doors, wall-shutters, or frotit-lights. 

The closest glazed, and in other ways 
the best constructed house we ever saw, 
will admit sufficient air for the require- 
ments of the plants in the stove during 
the winter mouths, without opening either 
roof-lights or side-shutters. During the 
months of November, December, January, 
and February we nei’^er gave a particle of 
air in the plant stove by opening either 
side-shutters or roof-lights. It is simply 
a waste of fuel, in addition to its render- 
ing the atmosphere unsuited to tlie occu- 
pants. After this time, when the atmos- 
phere is deal, the sun has sufficient power 
to raise the temperature considerably, and 
the admission of some air in the middle of 
the day will be necessary; but unless tlie 
weather is unusually mild it must be in 
small quantities, othei^vise the atmosphere 
of the house will become too dry for the 
tender young leaves to bear. When air is 
given at this season, and all on through 
the spring and summer, it is a matter ol 
the ni*st importance that water should be 
freely applied to the paths, and on the stages, 
so as to counteract the drying influence thus 
present. As the season advances, and the 
outdoor temperature comes nearer to that 
of the house, more aii should be given ; 
but in light houses, such as ah-eacly ad- 
vised, with the plants stood well up to the 
glas% the necetssity for admitting it in such 
quantities as often given is much reduced. 

I Shalk. — The full measuie of light advo- 

I cated will be easily distinguished from ex- 
posure to tlie direct action of the sun. 
This, as is well-knoini to even those ol 
the most lmiiti*d experience, is highly in- 
jurious to coii^Klerable numbers of stove 
plants, and must be guaitlod against ac- 
cordingly by the u.se of something to break 
the full ibrce of the sun’s rays ; but what- 
ever means are resorted to for the protec- 
tection of plants from the action of the 
sun, the material employed should in all 
cases be of a movable character, so as to 
be easily dispensed with when not re- 
quired. Nor should the fabric used be 
tliicker than is i)ositively necessary foi 
the description of i»lant it is employed 
to protect. All dark-coloured material 
should be avoided — the whiter it is th« 
more light it will admit. There is a 
strong but very thin linen fabric manu- 
factured, known in the trade undw the 
name of scrim or gauze c^vas ; it is tlie 
best, most durable, and in the end the 
dieapest material that can be used for 
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movable shading. Tlie gitieii -tinted pMte 
which is sometimes employed for smearing 
glass) unless for such things as filmy Ferns, 
IS the worst possible shading that con be 
used, onaccountof its immovaf )le natureand 
the great amount of light which it excludes. 
White paste, made with common bread 
flour and water, admits more ligh^ but 
is very injurious to the paint, causing it 
to peel oif. H^ere there is no alternative 
for shading except smeaiing the glass, 
the best thing that can be used for the 
purpose is whiting mixed with skimmed 
milk and water in equal quantities ; this 
is sufficiently adhesive to withstand the 
effects of mn, yet can be removed with 
ease when the season is so far advanced 
that it is no longer required ; but even 
this, when laid on the glass as thinly as 
possible, and when only sufficient is used 
to break the suh’s rays, has the objection 
of (‘X eluding light in dull weather, and in 
the mornings and evenings, when no shad- 
ing is requiied. For conservatoiies bu lt 
in the irregular style, with roofs such as 
do not admit the working of ordinary 
blind rollers, and where it is, nevertheless, 
neressaiy to use something to prevent 
scorching, the least objectionable material, 
either in appearance or having regard to 
the exclusion of light, is tiffany or fine 
netting. Thib should be tacked outside 
during the spring and summer, but not 
allowed to remain on any longer than is 
absolutely necessary, ^though in the 
cultivation of most stove plants we are 
compelled to resort to .shading, we look 
up(»n it in any form as a nece.ssary evil— 
never to remain over the plants for a single 
hour when not lequired. 

Water. — Most stove plants, conseijuent 
upon tiieir rapid growth, need, when in an 
active state, a large quantity of water; 
some require to have the soil always kejit 
comparatively moist ; others, wlien at rest, 
Mr ant drying off, and shouhl receive, for 
a consideiable time, very little. At no 
season of the year ought M'ater to be given 
in a cooler state than the temperature the 
plants require to be groMoi in ; and all 
through the growing season it may, uith 
v^rj great advantage, be applied warmer 
than the temperature of the house they 
occupy. 

Soil. — The soil required for growing 
sl>ove jdants should always, udiether peat 
or loam, be of a good description, contain- 
ing plenty of fibre This ig necessary, as 
the amount of water requisite for the 
greater portion is such that decomposition 
of the vegetable matter containwi in the 
soil is very rapid ; this also necessitates 
the presence of sand amongst the soil in 


sufficient quantities to insure porosity. In 
potting stove plants there is one essential 
that should never be lost sight of ; it is 
that the soil, before using, ought always to 
be placed where it will become as warm as 
the temperature of the house in which the 
plants to be operated upon are grown. 
When the soil is used in a cold sl^te it 
necessarily chills them, at a time when 
they are least able to bear it, when^ their 
roots have been more or less broken in the 
operation of potting. 

Tying. — The extent to which stove 
plants require to be trained and tied de- 
pends on the uses they are to be put to. 
For ordinary decorative purjmses no more 
supports need be given than are requisite 
to keep them in shape, and to avoid an 
untidy straggling appe^nce. When they 
are to be list'd for eimibition the branches 
must be sufficiently secured to* prevent 
fiiction during removal, or they are Sure 
to sufter and to be i*endered unsightly. 

Propagation. — In respect tb tiie propa- 
gation of stove plants from shoot cuttiiigs it 
may be well to remai k that, as in the case 
of plants that do not req^uire so high a 
temperature for their cultivation, there is 
much difference in the readiness with 
which some kinds strike in this way as 
compared with others. Much the greater 
iiuiiiber root readily from cuttings made of 
the soft or half-ripened shoots, severed at 
a joint in the usual manner ; hut in the case 
of all plcints thecuttingHof whichaie advised 
to be taken off with a heel (that is, with the 
small portion of more solid wood attached 
M’hich fonns the base of the shoot at its 
junction with the stem from M'hich it has 
sprung), it may be taken that they are 
more difficult to strike, and do not root 
freely from ordinary cuttings. Plants that 
in this wa,y give some difficulty in their 
pio]iagation can also, almost always, be 
struck from root cuttings, where the roots 
are at all of a fleshy character, and not 
naturally of a thin, hard, wiry description. 
Small pieces of such roo^ cut into lengths 
an inch or so long, and treats in the usual 
wav as to the heat emd moisture, rardy 
fail to ^ow. In striking cuttings of some 
stove plants, bottom heat is an assistance, 
— that is, the means of plunging the pots 
or pans wherein the cuttings are to be in* 
serted in a medium that does not fluctuate 
between day and night like the temperature 
of the house. This is an advantage, parti- 
cularly with cuttings of such plants as are 
slow in forming roots. But, neverthe- 
less, where the temperature of the house 
or pit at command is moderately steady 
ana can be kept high enough, cuttings w 
most kinds can be rooted as well by con* 
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fining them under propo^ting glasses, or are not alike able to bear an application of 
in on enclosed case within the house or the some means for killing the insects, 
pit. Consequently, we have found it advisable 

iNSBcra-— We would particularly direct to giVe ^ether with the directions for the 
the attention of all beginners who aspire cultivation of each genus of plants the 
to grow even the most common plant well, means we have found best calculated for 
to the necessity of waging a continuous the destruction of the insects to which it 
war against the different insects thatprejr is subject The above remarks, apply- 
upon plants, especially those under arti- ing to stove plants^ and those of a like 
ficial cultivation. Plants here exist under choi-acter which will be found relating 
conditions the least favourable to their similarly to greenliouse plants, as a matter 
withstanding the ravages of insects, inas- of course will be understood as being of a 
much as the limited extent of the food geneial character in their application, 
supplied to them in the confined space Great numhei-s of species and varieties of 
allotted to their roots must render tnem plants lenuire something or other excep- 
less able to bear the extraction of their tional in their treatment as compared with 
lifers bbxKl — the sap — which these animal that of others ; i>ai*ticular8 in every case 
parasites are continually draining from will be foun<l given under the head of each 
them, than they would be if cultivated in paiticiilar kind. 

the open air, with full scope for their roots There are several operations connected 
to extend in all directions in search of with the cultivation of plants of nearly all 
food. Still more, insects that prev upon kinds that are so general in their applica- 

S lants in glass structures exist under eon- tion — such, for iu^tanc•e, as always having 
itions most favourable for their develop- the pots clean inside as well as outside, 
ment ; here tlieir breeding is in l)efore putting any plants in them, ^d of 

most cases prolong^ to ilie whole of the draining the pots propruly— that it has 
year, and they* are secure*! from tlieir not been coiisiuered necessary to allude to 
natural enei^le#, in a state of nature them in the diiections given for each 

would often'tmtke shdrt work of them. We particular species or variety of plant, ex- 
have obsen’fed thaUfc plant whiclr in the cept where it is needful to be more thsm 
'early stage orits growth is seriously in- ordinarily careful. This, of course, applies 
jui’ed difoiigh^ the i^v^iges of insects, is to the gieeiiliouse and stove plants, 
never, evei\“ if , afteiwaids thoroughly fiowering as well as fine-leaved. In the 
cleansed and well jiursed through the re- plants heieafter treated of, the particiito 
mainder of its existence, extending over a pniiM)se that each species and variety is 
number of years, so vigorous or so capable ada]»te(l fur is pointc4 out, whether as roof 
of being giown into a fine specimen as a climbers, trained pot specimens large or 
plant that has not similarly suffered. It small, for yielding flowers for cutting, or 
alwavs appeared to be affected like a plant for general decorative use. 
that lias Deen stunted through insufficient 

root-room whiljt young, By this it will PERNS, 

be understood tlt^t we are alluding to the 

more injurious f^ecies of insects that affect General Details of Cultivation.— 
plants. There are two ‘e.specially — white It is needless to say that Ferns are indis- 
scale and mealy bu^. Where these exist pensable in any collection of plants, how- 
to any extent in a codectiou of plants, it is ever select Their elegant, aistinct, and 
an inipossibility ever,lo have them in such varied forms afford a maiked contrast to 
condition as where thise insects are absent ; everything else in tlie vegetable kingdom, 
brush, sponge, and tyring^ may be kept varying in appearance as they do from the 
incessantly at wQjrk, but unless means be noble arborescent species to tire low spread- 
taken for their thercftigli extermination the ing Hymenophyllums, with their sin^lar 
continual use of these applianc(*s leave.s its filmy leaves, and the grotesque-losing 
mark in tlie shape of scanty injured folii^^e Platyceriums. They are favourites with 
and meagre flowars. Brown scale, thiips, all lovers of plants. With few exceptions, 
aphides, and red spider, to a greater or less they are easily grown, providing a few 
extent^ are ever troublesome on plants matters indispensable to nearly all die 
cultivates! under gloss, and tli&r presence species are kept in view. Taken os a whole, 
to any considerfible extent is highly in- A^ms are moisture and shade-loving {tots, 
jorioua Where a high standard of culture mostly found growing naturally in diump 
i^med at they must be kept well under, places, where were is npt only a eonsidef- 
^e means that can be had recourse to for able amount of moisture within reach of 
the aestruction of each is often different in their roots, but where the atmosphere is 
different kinds of plants, inasmuch as all more or less charged with moistiire. 
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The usual method of propagation is from 
spores — the name applied to the seeds of 
hWns. These are very small, and if care 
is not taken lliey ai’e liable to get washed 
down so deep in the soil as to prevent their 
vegetating. Broad shallow j[)an8 are the 
most suitable for sowing in, and these 
should be well drained and filled with a 
mixture of sifted fibrous peat, with some 
broken sandstone or crocks added, and 
enough sand to make the 'whole porous. 
Press the material moderately firm in the 
pans, and give it a good watering t(' get 
tlie surface quite sniootli ; on this sow the 
spores, not too thickly. Stand the pans in 
larger ones that will hold "water, and in 
these keep a small quantity, about an inch 
or so in depth. This water the material the 
spores are sown in will draw up so as not 
to require the giving of any duectly on 
the surface ; in 3iis way the danger before 
indicated of the spores being washed down 
too deep is avoided. Stand in a tempera- 
ture of from 50° to 65°, according to the 
time of the 3 "ear, and the more or less h<‘at 
the species requires. It is w’cll to sow the 
spores as soon as they are in condition, | 
which, in the case of many, wdll be tow^ards 
the latter end of summer. Some kinds 
vegetate more quickly than others, but in 
the case of the spores of most kinds sown 
at the time indicated, they will begin to 
grow during the autumn and winter. They 
should be kept through the interim at 
about the heat alieady named ; as the 
w^ealher gets warmer in spring raise the 
temperature proportionately. As soon as 
the plants are lai*ge enough to handle they 
may be pricked otf from three to half a 
dozen together, accoivling to the size ol the 
different species, in three inch pots, filled 
with soil similar to that in whicti they 
were sowoi. An interm(*diate heat, with 
shade, plenty of light, air in the day time, 
and a somewhat moist atmosphere, "with 
abundance of water to the soil, are what 
they Inquire. Some kinds may need mov- 
ing to single pots before autumn, whilst 
others that maJee slower progress ■will do 
letter undisturbed until about Febniary. 
This is the best time to pot most kinds of 
Ferns, as they never like their roots dis- 
turbed much, least of all after they have 
begui'* to make growth. After potting, 
treat in general as advised for the pieced- 
ing spring and summer. Once a year is 
often enough to pot Ferns of any kirid, and 
all that will be necessary subsequently is 
to give more room each spring as required, 
using the soil in a lumpy state as the 
^ante get larger, with about one-sixth of 
broken crocks, charcoal, or coal cindex«« 
amongst it ; any of these will answ'er to 


keep the soil porous, which is essential. 
Where large specimens are required of the 
creeping stemmed species — such as the 
Davallias and Gleichenias —wide pans or 
pots must be used, but it is a luisiake to 
give Ferns pots as large as many plants 
require. Even tlie tree species, w'hen large, 
can be kept in a healthy, thriving condi- 
tion, with half the root-room that is 
frequently given, and excessive room re- 
sults in the fronds outgiowing reasonable 
space. With the aid of manure- water 
during the growing season, Ferns of nearly 
all kinds can be ke})t in the best condition 
in smaller pots than most things. Most 
Ferns wlien they have arrived at a size 
such as deemed sufficiently large, may lx* 
kept in a healthy condition for two or three 
yeara, without repotting, by the aid of 
luaimre-water in the growing season. One 
matter of importance that apjdies to Ferns 
generally, is that they should never, 
even in the winter, be allow'ed to 
get so dry at the roots as many other 
plants. 

The creeping stemmed species can be 
projiagated by division of the rhizomes, 
winch 111 call cases should have some roots 
attached ; the division ought always to be 
elFecled early in the season before' growth 
hiu3 commenced. Others, wntli habit of 
growih like the Adiantums, will bear 
diviMi)!! ; the cro’wns should be separated 
with roots utUiched to each. 

Most of the species of stove Ferns in 
cultivation do better when gro\vn with less 
wiirmth than they are often subjected to. 
When more heat is used than they requira, 
the fronds are w^eaker, and do nut remain 
in a fresh, healthy condition so long ; they 
are likewise more susceptible to the 
attacks of insects, and are much less useful 
for cutting. For most of the stove kinds 
a night temperature of 60® to 55° during 
the autumn and winter, with a little more 
in the day, and 60° by night, with a rise 
propoitionate to the weather m the day, in 
summer will answer. The Gyinnogrammae, 
and a few’ othei’s, are an exception to the 
generality of Ferns tliat require more than 
cool greenhouse treatment, as they must be 
kept warmer ; 60° in the night ‘in winter 
is better for them than a lower tempera- 
ture, and they should be given nroportion- 
ately more in the summer. Such kinds 
as come under the denomination of green- 
house species have a better appearance 
when ke]»f slightly warmer in the winter 
than the coolest section of general green- 
house plants, say about 46° by night. And 
in the case of this division the plants should 
never be subjected to dry currents of air, 
or in fact have suifir.ient air given them to 
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dry the atmosphere so much as needful with 
ordinary greenhouse stock. At the same 
time more moisture should be used in the 
atmosphere than in the case of other green- 
house plants. Plenty of light is oi great 
importance, especially through the growing 
season ; shading from the sun when it is 
owerful most of the species r^uire, but 
y far the neater number of I^ms like 
more light than is usually given them. 

As will be seen, there is no difference 
between the stove and the greenhouse 
kinds in the matters of propagation, pot- 
ting, soil, &c. 

INSECTS.— Most of the insects that prey 
^on jdants grown under glass affect 
Perns. Thiips, in particular, are trouble- 
some, and aie best destroyed by syring- 
ing and fumigating, and by dipping 
and washing with tobacco water when the 
growth is matured. Greenfly sometimes 
affects the voung fronds, and as a remedy 
fumigate slightly. Scale is the worst to 
contend with on these plants, as where it 
gets a lodgment on many of the species, 
such as the Gleichenias, it is difiicult to 
deal with when the specimens are large. 
Repeated washings with insecticide when 
the plants are at rest, is the best remedy. 
For mealy bug syringe freely with tepid 
water. 

PALMS. 

General Details op Culture.— Until 
within comparatively recent times these 
elegant plants were rarely seen except in 
Botanic gardens, the general supposition 
being that they were too large for cul- 
tivation in private places. But better 
acquaintance with them proves that there 
are manv which possess naturally a suffi- 
ciently dwarf habit to admit of their being 
grown for a number of years in pots or 
similar appliances, by which their growth 
may be still further restricted, so a.s to keep 
them within sufficient bounds to admit of 
their being accommodated in houses of or- 
dinary size. Many of the species will 
bear this dwarfing treatment and yet ex- 
hibit their elegant form and character in 
such a way as to render them beautiful 
olnects for the decoration of rooms and 
other places where only plants of small 
size would be admissible. So accommoda- 
ting are Palms in this respect, that many 
which naturally attain a lar^e size can be 
kept quite small whilst still having a 
healthy appearance. Another peculiarity 
possessed hy these plants, which goes 
far to commend them, is that many of the 
species will grow in a considerably lower 
temperature than that in which they exist 
where found indigenous. 
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The fiunily of Palms is a large one, con- 
taining many genera and a great number 
of species, comparatively few of which, 
however, are suitable for the general cul- 
tivator, and it will be better to confine the 
accompanying details to such as qrow 
fzeely. Those kinds that produce supers 
can be increased by division, potting the 
the suckers when taken off siimly, and 
keeping them warm and in a little closer 
atmosphere until they get established. But 
the general method of raising these plants 
is from seeds, which are imported from 
the countries where they grow naturally. 
The seeds ought to be fresh, and, suppos- 
ing them to be started about tlie beginning 
of the year, they should be sown mederate- 
ly thickly in shallow pai^ drained and 
filled with ordinary loam sifted and mixed 
with enough sand to make it moderately 
free and porous. A little fine soil should 
be put over the seeds and they must be 

? laced in a temperature of about 70°. 

'here is consideiable difference in the 
time the different species take to germi- 
nate, some being muen quicker in this than 
others. When the young plants have 
made a little growth they must be put 
singly into small pots before their roots 
get entangled ; if allowed to stop too long 
in seed-pans tliey suffer in this way. Tlie 
seedlings wdll bear a strong heat in the 
summer — 65° or 70° in the night ; the 
higher figure is not absolutely necessary, 
but under it they make more progre^. 
They ^vill do with 10° or 15° higher than 
this in the day time. They should have 
a fair amount of light to keep them from 
drawing up weakly, and have air in the 
day ; shade when the weather is bright, 
and give plenty of water, without which 
at all times most kinds will not succeed 
w'ell, and will become of a sickly yellow 
colour. Some of the freest growers vriH 
wmt a little larger pots towards the end 
of summer ; in this the cultivator must 
be guided % the amount of roots they 
have made, as it will not do to let them 
get pot-bound at this stage. Palms will 
succeed in either peat or loam. We prefer 
the latter where it can be had of a good 
mellow nature ; it should have a moderate 
quantity of sand added. Discontinue shad- 
ing as the autumn advances, and reduce the 
temperature day and night; 60° in the 
night through the winter will answer for all 
the heat-requiring kinds, with a rise of a 
few degrees in the day more or less accord- 
ing to the weather. About the end of 
Fiffiruary all that were not potted a 
second time will most likely require 
moving into lar^r pots in size proportion- 
ate to that of tne particular speaes andi 
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the progress it has made ; such as are 4 
indies to 6 inches in diameter will most 
likely be found larce enough. Soil a 
little heavier than that in which they 
were stax*ted should be used, the drainage 
made secure and the soil pressed firm. 
Increase the heat as the days lengthen, 
give air and shade as required, witli 
menty of water to the roots, and syringe 
rreely overhead daily. Treat generally as 
advised for the preceding smnmer, and 
alike similarly through the winter ; again 
give more root-room about February, 
shifting tliem into pots from 2 inches to 4 
inches liirger as the plants seem to require 
more or less room. Do not let the roots 
get cramped at this early stage, except in 
the case of such as are required for use in 
a miniature state. 

For decorative purposes in a larger 
state, it will usually be found advisable to 
grow the different Kinds on to a height of 
3 feet or 4 feet with as little delay as 
possible ; consequently, until that or some- 
thing of a like size lias been attained it will 
be well to treat them to as much root-room 
as will in this way assist free growth All 
that is required afterwards is to continue 
the treatment hitherto advised summer 
and winter, regulating the size of the pots 
According to tlie size the plants are desired 
to be grown to. Most of the smaller glow- 
ing kinds can be kept in a healthy state 
for years in pots from 10 inches to 18 
inches in diameter, but when so resti icted 
they must have manure water once or 
twice a week through the OTovdng season, 
or the leaves will most likely be deficient 
in that healthy green colour which adds 
* so materially to their appearance. Many 
of the stove species will Dear standing m a 
warm conservatory for a time during the 
aummer season, and so used will be found 
very attractive, but they should be returned 
to warmer quarters as the weather gets 
cooler. Care ought always to be taken 
that they have enough shade in bright 
weather to prevent the leaves being dis- 
figured, for, if scorched with the sim, it 
takes a considerable time to admit of their 
regaining their wonted appeaiance— only 
possible oy reclothing witn new leaves. 

The species of Palms that will suc- 
ceed aU tlie year round with fjreenhouse 
treatment are comparatively limited in 
number. Their propagation is the same 
BA advised for the stove kinds, except that 
it is not necessary to give them quite so 
much heat It is well for the first Wo or 
three years to afford them an intermediate 
tempemture, as by this means time is 
saved in getting them up to a usefuhsiz^ 
Where there is a house at command 


sufficiently large to allow of any of the 
favourite large mxiwing kinds attaining 
a great size, such as to show something 
approaching their true character, the best 
course is to plant them out in a bed of 
good loamy soil— drained and sufficiently 
large to sustain tliem. In a case of this 
kind, however, it is well to grow them on 
in pots for some years until they have 
attained a size which will admit of their 
roots being present in quantities sufficient 
to run freely in the bed. It is well to 
observe here that the sorts which require 
comparatively little heat are much the 
most useful to the ordinary cultivator. 

Insects.— The haid texture of the leaves 
of Palms is such that insects do not thrive 
upon them to such an extent as on many 
plants ; yet, thrips, scale, and mealy bug 
frequently trouble them. Fumigate for 
the destruction of the thrips ; a free use of 
the syriuge and sponging are the best 
means for removing bugs and scale. 

ABUTILON. 

These remarkably free-growing green- 
house plants are natives of South Ameiica. 
Their handsome drooping flowers iu*e 
produced freely from the youiig shoots 
through the greater part of the grow- 
ing season. They are at no time clothed 
with the ])rofiihion of inflorescence 
that characterises some things that open 
most of their flowers simultaneously, but 
this is ami>ly compensated for by the con- 
tinuity of their production, rendering them 
objects of interest for a goo<i part of the 
yejir. Most of the greennouse section are 
of a somewhat straggling yet vigorous habit, 
which makes them especially adapted for 
covei mg walls or the drapiug of pillars or 
rafters ; in such situations their beautiful 
pendulous blooms are seen to advantage. 
Their miniature Vine-like foliage is very 
handsome, and in some of the newer 
vai'ieties is beautifully vaiiegated, a goofl 
part of the siuface bemg profusely maibled 
with yellow. They are plants of very 
easy culture, but the season of their flower- 
ing is much prolonged by their being 
grown where they receive through the 
winter and spring a few degrees more 
heat than the temperatui'e of an ordinaiy 
greenhouse, such as usually kept up in a 
conservatory where plants in bloom are dis- 
played through the dull season of the 
ear; in a situation like this Abutilons 
eep growing and retain tlieii* leaves 
better. The flowers are well adajited for 
cutting, their natural drooping habit fittiug 
them for assodatinc with ottiers of more 
upright form. The charming white variety, 
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Boule de Nedge, is one of the most lovely 
flowers grown, possessing the advantage of 
blooming in a very snuul state ; plants of 
this sort, in 4 or 6 inch pots, flower from 
the axil of every leaf. 

Abutilons are easily propagated in spring 
from cuttings of the young wood, if taken 
off when some 4 or 6 inches in .ength— if 
with a heel all the better ; insert these in 
sand in small pots placed in a temperature 
of 60®, and covered with a bell-glass. Here 
they will soon make roots, and should then 
be moved into 6 inch pots. They will suc- 
ceed in either peat or loam, but with these, 
as with most other free-growing plants, 
peat has a greater tendency to promote 
leaf-growth than loam has, and it is not 
well to encourage too much development 
in the foliage. This should rather he re- 
stricted, as foliage, when present in too 

C t quantity, is prejudicial to free- 
ering. Let the loam be of good 
quality, and mix with it enough sand to 
keep the whole in an open, healthy state ; 
if, whilst they aie in the younger stages of 
their growth, a little leaf-mould is added, 
it will assist them. As soon as they begin 
to grow, pinch out the points so as to in- 
duce them to break bacx. The free-root- 
ing disposition of the plants will cause 
them to soon require more room ; they must 
have laiger pots before the roots become 
matted. By midsummer they will need 
moving. The stronger growers will bear 
a 4 inmi shift, using the loam in lumps as 
large as pigeon’s eggs ; but at this potting 
add no Im-mould, as they will flower 
more freely without it. Stop the points a 
second time, and keep them well syringed, 
both on the upper and under sides of the 
leaves, every afternoon ; place them where 
they will be fully exposed to the light. 
They will require only a very slight shade 
for a few hours in the middle of the day 
in the hottest weather. After they have 
again broken into growth the shoots will 
flower as soon as they acquii’e strength 
sufficient. As the autumn approaches 
they will show signs of going to rest, and 
must not receive much water. During 
the winter keep them in a temperature of 
not lower than 45® in the nimit ; by the 
beginning of March they should be kept a 
little warmer, and when growth has com- 
menced they can be moved into larger 
pots— 13 or 14 inches diameter will not be 
too much if large specimens are wanted. 

When AbutO^ns are required to be 
mwn as trained plants their natural 
disposition to spire up must be counter- 
acted by regularly stopjiing and opening 
the shoots well out; so managed they 
make good decorative plants for the con- 


servatory, and, as such, are very useful. 
After flowering they may be put anywhere 
where a temperature such as advi^ fox 
the preceding winter can be maintidned, 
and here allowed to remain until the* 
spring. Then th^ should be cut close in, 
the heads reduced to within a foot or 15 
Inches of the pots, and, as soon as theyi 
have made a nttle growth, turned out of 
the pots ; one-third of the soil should be 
removed and replaced with new, and the 
plants treated through the summer as 
before. 

If the plants are required for the purpose 
of covenng a wall, they may at once be 
placed where they are intended to be 
grown, and either planted out or kept in 
pots as deemed advisable for best attaining 
the object in view. If a large space has to 
I be covered it will be better to plant out in 
I a border prepared by, in the first place, 
sufficiently draining the bottom with a 
few inches of broken bricks, or something 
; similar ; over these place some suitable 
material, such as pieces of fibrous tuif, on 
which put the soil, like in character to 
that advised for pot culture. Turn out the 
plants in this, making the soil firm round 
the ball, and at the same time training tlie 
branches so as best to effect the covering of 
the allotted space. Nothing further will 
be required than to attend to training and 
stopping, with a regular use of tlie syringe 
to Keep in check spider, which they are 
subject to. A portion of the shoots wdll 
require shortening back at different lengths 
ea^ spring, which will cause their break- 
ing into fresh growth, so as to keep the 
whole ^ace regularly furnished ^^^th 
young flowering wooa ; if this is not 
attended to, the bottom will get bare and 
destitute of both leaves and flowers. For 
clothing a i>illai or rafter when the room 
to be occupied is somewhat limited, it is 
well to confine the roots to a pot, as, so 
managed, their naturally vigorous dispo- 
sition IS kept in bounds. For the purpose 
here under consideration the plants will 
not need stopping so early, but should be 
kept to a single stem until they have 
attained the height where they are wantetl 
to branch out. For such uses as these 
they ought to be grown in not less than 15 
inch pots ; into these they may be trans- 
ferred from 8 or 10 inch ones in the spring. 
The drainage must be ample, and wml 
secured a^inst the washing of tiie soil into 
it by the large quantities oi water required 
throu^ the summer. Keep them as they 
advance in growth wdl but not too dosdy 
trained in the places they are wan^ 
flll^ anfl regulate the stopping according to 
the number of shoots requisite to funuah 
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the pillar or rafter without being too much 
crowded. Where overcrowdinc occurs, the 
light elegant arrangement that should 
always exist in the training of plants in 
such positions is wanting, and the h^th 
and flowering capabilities of the subjects 
employed interfered with. Do not give too 
much water until the roots have got well 
hold of the soil ; but when the pots are 
filled lliey will in the summer, when in 
full growth, need a copious supply, gradu- 
ally reduced as winter approaches, when 
no more must be given than will just 
suffice to keep the soil a little moist. 
Before they begin growine in the spring, 
the strongest shoots should be cut back at 
different points, so as to induce the plants 
to break afresh regularly from bottom to 
top. Wlien they have made some progress 
they ought to be liberally supplied with 
manure water : by this in a gieat measure 
they will require to be sustained, as the 
limited quantity of soil they occupy will 
become exhausted. Previous to growth 
commencing the third season they may 
be cut back freely and turned out of 
the pots, a portion of the old soil shaken 
away, the roots shortened, and replaced in 
the same pots with new material ; further 
on in the season, if they show any signs of 
weakness, give manure water freely. 
Abut] Ions are gross feeders, and will bear 
it moderately strong. By the use of this 
and by periodically replacing the exhausted 
soil with new, the plants can be kept going 
for years in a healthy flowering condition, 
or they may be at any time replaced by 
young ones, 

Abutilons can raised from seed sown 
and subsequently treated as other warm 
greenhouse plants, but cutting propaga- 
tion will usually be found best for the 
generality of growers. 

Of late years immense numbers of new 
varieties have been raised ; the following 
are a good selection of both old and newer 
kinds : — 

A, Agatha, Orange yellow, striped with 
crimson. 

A, Aurelia. Deep yellow. 

A. Blandii. Diirk yellow, veined and 
netted with crimson. 

A. Boule de Neige. Tliis is a beau- 
tiful plant, extremely free in flowering, 
producing its snow-white bells when in 
a small or large state ; it is also very free 
in growth and adapted for a pot specimen, 
or for a rafter or pillar. 

A. Cko'patnL Bosy pink, veined with 
emnson. 

A. Due is Malakoff. A free growing kind 
with fW ^ 18 ® highly-coloured flowers, 


handsomely marked. Suitable for a 
climber. 

A. Eclipse, Bright orange, shaded with 
crimson, purple veins. A good compact 
habited sort. 

A, lilaceum album. White, shaded with 
mauve ; a dwarf habited sort, suitable for 
a pot specimen. 

A. megapotamicum. A very free, hand- 
some-flowered variety ; will answer either 
as a pot specimen or as a roof climber ; 
also known as A vexillartum. 

A. Mom, Ed. Pynaert van Geert. Ama- 
ranth purple, veined with carmine, white 
tliroat. 

A. Mom. Perpignan, Bright reddish 
orange, veined with crimson, dark yellow 
throat. 

A. roseum album, Bose, veined with 
white, white throat. 

A, Royal Scarlet Brilliant scarlet. A 
dwarf habited variety. 

A. Selhioianum variegatum. A very 
handsome kind, the leaves beautifully 
suffused with yellow and green. 

A. striatum. A strong-growing bright- 
coloured kind, suitable for a wall, pillar, 
or rafter. 

A. violacetm pnrimreum variegatum. 
Flowers purplish violet, the leaves hand- 
somely variegated ; very effective, es- 
pecially when covering the back wall of a 
conservatory. 

Insects. — Abutilons are plants not very 
much subject to Insects, although aphides 
and scale will live upon them. The former 
can be destroyed by fumigation or wash- 
ing with tobacco or quassia water ; scale, 
if it exist, must be removed with sponge 
and brush ; red spider, to which they are 
liable, is best kept under by continuous 
use of the syringe during the growing 
season. 

ACACIA. 

The goims Acacia is represented by 
a very great number of species, from 
both Eastern and Western nemispheres. 
Some attain the proportions of moderate- 
sized trees, but most of them are 
evergreen greenhouse shrubs, indigenous 
to New Holland. Many possess great 
beauty, and hold a very conspicuous place 
amongst decorative flowering plants in our 
conservatories, where their degant habit 
makes them very suitable for draping tlte 
walls and pillars, where, in the early 
Mjiing, their profuse wreaths of yellow 
flowers are very effective. There are a few 
that are, more than others, especially 
adapted for use as pot plants, and can lie 
so managed as to come into bloom at any 
time during the winter, through being 
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brought forward in heat. Acacias are their leaves are not tender, or so soon in- 
amongst the most easy of hard-wooded jured as in the case of many things, still, 

e nits to grow, being of a most vigorous when the spider has once been est&lished 
bit, not suffering seriously from a little upon them, they do not soon regain their 
inattention in withholding water, or from fresh appearance. Give plenty of air 
a little too much water at other times, through the summer, but no shade will be 
which, in the case of many hard-wooded absolutely required ; yet a little in the 
things subject to pot culture would be middle of the day in might weather will 
almost certain to cause death. Neither are do no harm if the plants hajij^n to be 
they particular as to soil, as they will grown with others that need it. When the 
succeed in either p^t or loam, but the roots have got fedrly hold of the new soil 
latter is the most suitable, and in it their the plants make rapid growth, and should 
natural free disposition to flower is still be stopped as soon as they have made 
further increased. They strike freely from shoots about six inches in length, and any 
cuttings, which may be put in at any time that are stronger than the rest be tied out 
during the spring or summer, the former so as to equalise the strength. At the 
beinj? preferable. If at the beginning of beginning of August give plenty of air in 
April the points of the shoots, about three the night as well as in the day, but con- 
inches in length, are put two or three tinue the use of the syringe until Septem- 
inches apart in pans filled with sand, kept her, after which there is not much to be 
warm, moist, and covered with a propagat- feared from red spider. The plants will 
ing glass, they will root in six or eight not now push much growth. Keep them 
weeks sufliciently to bear moving into as cool through the autumn and winter as 
3-inch pots, for which loam, reduced can be done without danger of frost If 
to a fine state, with some sand and a little they are required, a portion may be had m 
i'ott(*n manure, should be used. Pinch out flower by the middle of March. For this 
the points and keep in an intermediate puipose they must some time before be 
tempo latuie to get them established, using placed in a temperature of 50° in the day 
a little shade when the sun is powerful, time, and should be kept near the light 
but letting them have plenty of light, with They ought not to be subjected to more 
a model ate amount of aii*. Syringe over- heat than this, as it is quite sufficient to 
head when the house is closed in the after- bring them into bloom, and it is not desir- 
noons, with a liberal supply of water to able to excite growth. When in flower 
the roots as soon os they liave got well they can be moved to the conservatory, 
hold of the soil. By the end of July move where they will have a nice appearance 
into 5 or 6 inch pots, at the same time for a month ; if flowers are wanted, the 
stopping the strongest shoots, and treating strongest shoots can be cut and the 
as before until the end of August Then remainder shortened back as soon as the 
give more air, and cease shading and floweiing is over. The plants that have 
syringing, so as to get the growth solidified been let to come on of their own accord 
before the days become short ; keep them will succeed the others, and when they 
through the winter at a greenhouse tern- have bloomed may in like manner have 
peratui c, and about the end of March stop all their shoots shortened back. The 
the shoots, and give 8-inch pots, now young growth will break in a few weeks, 
using soil a little more lumpy. Let the after which the whole, early and late 
draiiiage be eflicient, as Acacias are thirsty flowered, may be potted. They wiU bear 
subjects ; and provision must be made to moving into 12 or 13 inch pots. This may 
ensure the large quantities of water they appear a large shift, but their strong free- 
require passing freely off. Add sand in gitiwing nature is such as to do with 
proportion to the nature of the loam, but plentv of room, and it is better to get them 
let it contain enough to prevent any ten- on whilst young th^ to keep them back, 
dency to become adhesive. Bam the soil Pot as before, and tie well out, being care- 
firmly into the pots ; at once train out all ful to furnish the base to the rims of the 
the strongest branches in a horizontal pots, and continue to bring down the 
position, bringing them well down, place strongest shoots ; treat as in the preceding 
in a light house, or pit, and do not give too summer as to air, light, water at the roots, 
much air for a few days, or allow them to and contiiiued syringing overhead. By 
suffer by going too long w’ithout water, the beginning of August them that were 
As the sun gets more power syringe every brought into flower early will have corn- 
bright afternoon, getting weli under the pletM their growth (they will not require 
leaves. As these plants are subject to red stopping this season, as they will now be 
spider, they require attention in this matter sumfciently fiumished with abundance of 
authrough the growing season, for although | shoots, and will look all the better when 
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in flower for havisg longer growth), and 
may be turned out of doors and exposed to 
the open air fof au; ot fdght weeks, accord- 
ing to the 8tS|i» of the weatlier. These 
wul again come in for the first blooming, 
and may be started as before early in the in- 
coming year. The later flowered plants, if 
it is desired to keep them back, should in the 
autumn be placed in a north house, or other 
situation where they will not get more heat 
in the night all througli the season than just 
sufficient to keep out frost They will not 
suffer from this treatment as they are not 
subject to mildew. By being thus retai’ded 
through the winter and spring, these Acacias 
can be kept back until the beginning of 
May. It is well to retard a portion of the 
plants as late as may b^ as they are much 
more useful in succession. After flower- 
ing, cut well back to within six or eight 
inches of where they were shortened to the 
preceding year. This will tend to keep 
them from getting too large, and will pre- 
vent their becoming bare of leaves. Wnen 
they have broken, a portion may be 
moved on into larger pots, and some kept 
for the season in those they already occupy, 
and assisted wliilst making growiih wuth 
manure- water. Treat througli the autumn 
and winter as before, and at the time of 
tying be careful to keep tliem in i * gular 
shape. These plants have a natuial ten- 
dency to a somewhat upn'glit habit ; it is 
well to let them assume this form so long 
as they ai’e kept properly fuinished at the 
bottom, and so trained they afford an 
acceptable contiast to other things of more 
dwarf-spreading growth. They may, by 
being well cut back, as advised, each 
spring, and by a liberal use of manure- 
water whUst grow Tig, be kept in good con- 
dition for years without the necessity for too 
large pots. If they happen to get bare at 
the bottom, they do witli cutting ^vell 
back, and when the young growth has 
pushed a couple of inches the plants may 
nave a part of the soil shaken from the 
roots, a portion of the latter cut away, 
placed in suitable pots, encouraged to 
make ^wth, and the strongest shoots 
stopped back, as in the case of young 
stock. 

The undermentioned are bushy-habited 
kinds, suitable for pot specimens : — 

A. armata, A stout-growing, free- 
flowering, bright yellow species that forces 
well Austmia. 

A, arrmtd vendrda. A drooping-habited 
form of the above. 

A, Drimmondii, The most effective of 
all as A pot plant ; of more slender habit 
than Ike preceding. Flowers pale yellow. 
Swan Barer. 


The following ^orts are fine for planting 
out in conservatories, and very suitable for 
occupying a comer or wall ; so treated, in- 
steacl of being stopped they should be en- 
couraged to grow from tlie first with a clear 
stem, and the side shoots should be kept 
cut in, so as to induce the plaaits to get up. 
They look the best wdien not too closely 
trained into tlie wall or pillai’, where they 
may hapj)en to be used, but allowed to 
hang in a somewhat irregular manner, 
merely kept from encroaching upon any- 
thing near them. The great advantage in 
growing these plants in such situations is, 
that they can oe cut into whatever space 
they may be required to fill, without suffer- 
ing any injury ; they do not, when so 
planted out, want a deal of room to grow 
m, merely needing, as the soil gets ex- 
hausted, the removal of a poi tion of the 
top and its replacing by new, and the 
assistance through the growing season of 
manure winter. 

A, dealbata, A large, strong-growing 
kiii<l. that produces a profusion ol lemon- 
coloured flowers. New Holland. 

A. grandis. A handsome sjjecies, with 
bright yellow’ flowers. Sw^an River. 

A, longifolia, A beautiful, slender- 
WTJoded sort. Flow’ers pale yellow. Au- 
stialia. 

A. lophantha. A strong grower, that 
prcnluces its yellow flow^ers fieeU’. It is 
equally desirable for its ample Fern-like 
foliage, than wdiicli nothing can be more 
lieautiful for mixing with flowers in huge 
vases or epergnes, w^here it lasts faiily 
well. Austialia. 

A, pubesems. An elegant, fine-leaved 
kind, with charming blight ycllov flow’ers. 
Australia. 

A, liiceana, A tall grower, with droop** 
ing habit Flow’ers yellow. > Tasmania. 

Insects. — Whenever these .^cacids are 
permanently grown in a comseryafory, or 
other plant-house, care should » be taken 
not to stand anything in contact w^ith them 
that is affected with tjiat Worst of all in* 
sects under glass, w^hite scale. If tliis in- 
sect once gets upon them it spreadpi rapidly; 
and the plant^ in such a pc^tmli, er- 
hanging others, become the means of 
affecting all that come near them an 
which the coccus will live. If they are 
ever affected with this insect, the only 
remedy is to cut off in the spring all 
the branches io the strong wood, and 
thoroughly*' scrub with stroi^ insecticide. 
Whatever dressing is appliea it should be 
used threA or four times, at intervals of a 
few days, before the plants have pushed 
any buds. Brown scale is more easily 
de^t with, and may be destroyed by re- 
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p^lAd washings of the wood and leaves 
with insecticide the season of rest. 


AOALTPHA. 

These are stove plants with distinct 
looking foliage, and are suitable for using 
in the ways that fine-leaved subjects are 
now so much in demand for. 

They can be struck from cuttings of the 
young shoots or from eyes, which, if put 
m during spring in sand and stood in 
a temperature of 70®, kept close, moist and 
shaded, will soon root ; then move them 
singly into 3-inch pots. They will grow 
in either peat or loam with a little sand ; 
keep them in a temperature similar to that 
in which they were struck until established, 
after which 65® by night will be enough. 
Let the heat rise in the day according to 
tlie state of the weather, giving air and 
shade when sunny, and keep tliem near 
the glass. Nip the points on the leading 
shoots, and give pots two or three sizes 
larger about the end of June, continuing 
to treat as before. They will make useful 
-decorative stock by autumn, and are most 
serviceable when of moderate size struck 
Annually. 

A, margimta, A free-growing hand- 
some kina ; centre of leaf reddish brown, 
-edged with carmme. South Sea Islands. 

A. obovata, A distinct and handsome 
kind ; ih the early stages the leaves ai*e green, 
edged with creamy white, and as they get 
-older the marmnal colouring assumes a 
-crimson hue. South Sea Islands. 

A, Wilkesiana, (syn,; A, tricolor), A 
handsome species ; leaves metallic gi*een 
ground dolour, deeply marked with red- 
aisH ^timsoii. New Caledonia. 

InsEDTS. — Red spider and mealy hug 
sometimes -affect them, and are best 
ke 2 )t under hjr a free use of the syringe and 
j3poi)ging. 

ADA^HOPHjENIX. 

The fi^w species of this genus of Palms 
known in 'ciptivation are pretty habited 
plants that Attain a medium size. They 
require stove heat to keep them in good 
-condition. Propagation and cultivation 
given under Palms, .general details of 
culture. ) 

A, crinita (syne , ; Areca orinifa and 
Calamus dealbatus), A ^sp^es with 
•elegantly curved, plumose pinnate leaves, 
pale green above, white on the under 
side ; the stalks are armed with strong 
spines. This Palm often has a yellow, 
Aickly appearance, and ofi that account 4s 


not equal to many in^culti^tion. It is 
indigenous to Magagascar -and the Isle of 
Bourbon- " * 

A0H1MENE8* 

Many of the present race of these beauti- 
ful free-flowering plants are garden hy- 
brid^ produced by crossing the different 
^ecies introduced from Jamaica and South 
.^erica, the progeny of which are veiy 
handsome. They nave many properties 
that commend them to the general culti- 
vator, amongst which are* the ease with 
which they can be giown, their long-con- 
tinued blooming, and also their abiuty to 
bear when in flower a considerably lower 
temperature than the stove ; their suita- 
bility for conservatory decoration during 
the summer season, when the greater num- 
ber of plants have done flowering, makes 
them valuable for using in this way. They 
are deciduous herbaceous plants, forming 
scaly roots that rest through the winter, 
during which they should be kept in diy 
mateiial. This sfiould be either sand or 
soil, and they may be put away anyy^here 
in a diy place where the temperature does 
not fall below 50® ; much lower than this 
they are not safe for any length of time, as, 
if kept too cold, they decay. Although 
tlie flowering lasts for a considerable 
period, still it is well to start them into 
growth at different times, so as to have a 
siKJcession. If some are required early, 
say in June, a poj tion should be start^ 
about the end of February, with a second 
lot at an interval of a month or five weeks. 
When commencing prepare some ordinary 
seed pans, proportionate in size with the 
quantity of each variety to be grown, and 
put in the bottom of these a few bits of 
crocks, on which place the soil. They will 
tliiive in either peat or loam, mixed with 
leaf mould and rotten dung, to which add 
sand in pioi>oition to the more or less 
heavy descri 2 )tion of the soil used. As 
these pans are merely to start them into 
growth, after which they ai*e to be trans- 
planted, the soil should be of a very light 
character, so that they may be moved from it 
without injuring the young roots, a cir- 
cumstance that will occur if material of 
an adhesive nature is used. If peat of a 
fibrous description is employed, add one- 
fifth of loaf mould ; if loam, put an equal 
quantity of leaf mould along with it ; fill 
the pans two- thirds their depth with the 
soil, and then place the roots an inch 
asunder evenly upon it, and over them put 
an inch of soil, which should be in a 
medium condition between wet and dry. 
Place the pans in the stove at the ooolest 
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end^ if this will afford them a night tem- 
perature of 60® ; do not give any water 
until the roots have commenced to grow 
funless the soil has obviously got too 
cUy) or they may rot. As soon as the 
shoots make their appearance above 
ground, stand the pans as near the light 
as possible. If there is a shelf overhead 
dose to the roof glass, this will lust suit 
them. If kept in a dai*k place they will 
directly become drawn and weak, a con- 
dition that spoils them. When the young 
^oots are about three inches in length they 
shoTild be moved into their floweiing 2 >ds, 
and now it must be determined what 
sized plants are required. They may 
be placed in 7 in. or 8 in. pots, or in 
such as are up to 12 in. or 14 in. in 
diameter, according to the purpose for 
which they are wanted A medium size in 
most cases will be the most \iseful. Drain 
the pots well, add to the peat or loam, 
whichever they are to be grown in, a 
moderate quantity of rotten dung and leaf 
mould ana a sprinkling of sand ; pres^ it 
moderately firm, and till the pots up to 
within 2 inches of the rim. Then put in 
the plants about 2 inches apart, and place 
an inch of soil over the roots, jiressing it 
slightly down, and replace as befoie in a 
lignt situation. As the days get longer the 
temperature may be incieased 6® in the 
night, and be mme proportionately higher 
in the day ; give a slight shade in very 
bright weather, and air in the middle of 
the day. As growth advances, a neat stick, 
proportionate in length with the strength 
of the variety, should be put to each shoot, 
which should tied so as to have the whole 

fi^pely. As the soil becomes filled with 
roots a plentiful supply of water should be 
mven, and the plants freely syringed over- 
nead eveiy afteinoon. When the flowers 
are fully formed, and before they Ijegin to 
if it is intended that the plants 
should be moved to a cooler house when 
in bloom, they ought to be gradually in- 
ured to the change by placing them ulieie 
they will get more air, with, if iiossible, a 
little lower temperature. They should 
not be Bubmittea to too great a change 
all at once, as, if checked, they sometimes 
do not open their flowers freely. When 
in bloom do not let them suffer for water, 
or the flowering will be soon over. When 
they have done blooming, set them in the 
comer of a house where they will be 
moderately wann, and snpjdy them 
re^larly with water, as, if neglected, 
eitner by a deflciency of this or by being 
^ood where thev are too cold, they foim 
very poor roots m the ensuing year. At- 
tend t0 them in this way until the tops 


gradually die down, when the roots can be 
ei^er allowed to remain in the ball of diy 
earth by setting the pots in a place with a 
suitable temperature, as advised already, 
or they may be sbi^en out and put in 
paper bags m a little dry sand, so as to 
keep the air fh)m them. Achimenes 
make excellent basket plants for susj^nd- 
ing in conservatories or similar places. 
When wanted for use in this way the 
baskets should be made of galvanised 
iron wire, proportionate in size to the 
place they are intended to occupy. They 
should be fli*»t lined with a couple of 
inches of clean moss, upon which put the 
same depth of crocks or broken cnarcoal 
—the latter is much the lightest — fill up 
with soil as in the case of pots, and plant 
similarly. When required the outside 
shoots inay be tied to sticks in a hori- 
zontal i)OHition over the sides of the- 
baskets, the inner ones being tied so as 
to furnish the upper surface, to make the 
whole shapely. So managed they are- 
very effective. Plants for successional 
flowering require treating similarly in 
every way, except staiting into growth, 
as already said, somewhat later. Any 
vaiiety that hai>pen8 to be scarce can be 
incieased readily from cuttings made from 
the young shoots, in lengths of two or 
three joints, cutting them at a joint to 
form the base ; insert in pots or pans 
filled with half peat and sand, place in 
heat, keep moist, and cover Avith a pro- 
I>agating glass. 

New varieties are being continually 
raised from seed, but the undermentioned 
are all good kinds and deserving of a 
place 

A, Admiratim. Rose colour with light 
centre. 

A, Amhroise Verschaffelt, A fine white- 
sort, with the centre marked with dark 
rays. 

A, Aurora. Scarlet, with yellow eye ^ 
very laige flowers. 

A. Firefly. Deej) carmine, spotted with 
crimson, yellow eye. 

A . Ghikbreghtii. A Mexican species, witL 
scai’let and 2 >uiple flowers. 

A . gloxiniwflorai Alsoa Mexican species 
the flowers are white. A distinct and de- 
sirable plant. 

A. grandiflora. Another Mexiciin 
species, a toll grower, the flowers of which 
are reddish crimson. 

A. longiflora alba. Large flowery, white, 
slightly muiked in the centre. 

A. longiflora major, A very fine blue 
sort 

A. Maderpiece. A stout-growing variety^ 
with vioiet-rose coloured flowers. 
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A, Mauve Queen* Mauve-coloured 
flowers } a very file large-flowered kind. 

A* j^tene, — Fine violet, the flowers 
large. 

A. pieta, — Flowers yellow and scarlet; 
a dwarf-^bited species from Mexico. 

A, ^nk Perfection* Magenta shaded 
with violet, carmine eye, flower large. 

A* Bose Queen* Purple and rose, with 1 
yellow throat ; very compact habit, profuse | 
bloomer. 

A* SteUa. Magentas potted with carmine, I 
orange eye, flowei-s serrated on the edge. 

A* WiUiamm. Vivid scarlet, large 
flowers; compact branching habit 

Insects.— Achimenes are not so subject 
to insects as many occupants of the stove, 
although mealy bug will live iipon them, 
and, wnen once they get affected with this 
pesti there is not much chance of removing 
it in any way but with a small brush and 
sponge, as the nature of the i)lants is such 
as not to bear washing with any insecticide 
that will kill the insects. They are also 
liable to the attacks of red spider, which 
must be guarded against by a diligent use 
of the syringe. 

AOBOPHOEUS. 

A small genus of Ferns, nearly allied to 
Davallias, and compii sing both stove and 
greenhouse species. They are low grow- 
ing kinds with creeping rhizomes and 
have pretty fronds partying much in 
^pearance of the smaller kinds of Davallia. 
The undernamed are worth a place. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, generd details of culture. 

Stove Species.— A. afjinie, Borneo. 

Greenhouse Species. — A, hispidm. 
New Zealand. 

AOBOPH7LLUM VENOSUM. 

This evergreen greenhouse plant is a 
native of New Holland, and is difficult to 
grow. It does not die outright, like many 
other hard-wooded plants, but gets into a 
stunted condition, it will often lemain in 
that state for years, but seldom recovers. 
If from any cause whatever the small 
feeding roots die, the loss is generally con- 
fined to them, the thicker roots retaining 
their vitality, but they appear seldom to 
have tlie ^wer of pushing out fresh 
feeders, hence tlie lingering condition. To 
grow it successfully it lequires the best 
soil that can be got, soft water and close 
attention. On no account should it be 
allowed to stand out of doors, not even in 
the finest summer weather* In one respect 
it differs from most other greenhouse hard- 


wooded plants— it will not long bear being 
under tne full influence of the sun in a 
light house daring the summer. At that 
season it does better in a darker^ and what 
for most plants would be a worse, structure, 
where the sun’s rays are less powerful 
This points to the necessity of using a thin 
shade in veiy fine weather. The most 
usual way of propagation is from seed, 
which the plant produces freely ; it should 
be sown in autumn as soon as ripe in pots 
drained and filled with fine siftecl peat and 
sand, tlie seed covered very lightly, and the 
soil kept damp but not wet. The seed 
will vegetate in a temperature of 6<F by 
night, aud proportionately higher in the 
day. The seedlings will not be ready for 
pricking off before spiing, at which tinie 
they should be put in 2 inches apart in 
pans filled with soil similar to that in 
which the seed was sown. The after 
tieatment required will need to be like 
that of plants struckfrom cuttings, a method 
of increasing this Acrophyllum which we 
much prefer for adoption in private 
gardens on account of the many inferior 
forms of the plant that alweys appear 
amongst seedlings. Cuttings of this plant 
take longer to root than those of most 
others, and should be taken off with a heel 
to ensure their succeeding. Young shoots 
suitable for the purpose can usually be had 
towards the end of summer, from about 
the collar of medium sized or large plants, 
or from strong shoots that have been cut 
back to a joint of the hard mature wood. 
They should be taken off W’hen 3 or 4 
inches long, and the wood three-fourths 
matured, with a heel as already advised, 
and put 2 or 3 inches apart in 6 or 6 
inch pots, filled with sand. They must be 
kept close and moist in a greenhouse 
temperature through the winter ; when the 
base of the cuttings is callused over, put 
them in a moderate stove temperature, 
where they ^vill root in a short time. By 
the beginning of June they should be 
rooted sufficiently to bear moving singly 
into 3-iiich pots filled with fine peat and 
a little sancf. They must be kept close 
until they begin to grow, when give a 
little more air, but still let them have 
intermediate heat and be shaded from the 
sun ; pinch out the points to make them 
break back and syringe every afternoon 
when the house is shut up. Continue this 
coui’se until the middle of September, at 
which time admit a little more air, but do 
not let tliem be too cold durinu tha 
winter. 46® or 48® in the n^ht will kefep 
them moving slowly, which is better tlM 
total cessation of growth with this plant in 
its fiist stages. In March, move into 4 or 
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5 i»ch pots, and again stop the stron^st 
sliuots, tying then^ oiit horizontally whilst 
young, as the wood is naturally hard and 
does not bend well when it has attained 
much strength. After they have got 
established in the new soil, a greenhouse 
temperature a little closer than required 
by larger plants will be best, with 
sliade irom. the full force of the sun, and 
dewing over with the syringe when shut 
up in the afternoon. Give more air in 
the autumn, and winter in a temperature 
of from 40® to 45®. In March, give pots 
3 inches lai'ger, using the best fibrous peat, 
carefully broken with the hand, and 
rejecting all the small particles ; add about 
one-seventh of sand, and use the potting 
lath, so as to ensure that the soil is made 
thoroughly firm. After potting, place the 
plants where they can again be kept a 
little close ; shade when the sun is biiglit, 
and keep the surface they stand upon 
syringed two or three times daily, after 
which give more air, but never allow them 
to stand in a cold current. Close the 
house early, so as to shut in a little sun- 
heat; continue to syringe the stage all 
about the pots, as well as overhead, at the 
time of closing through the summer, which 
will greatly assist tlieir growth. 

Train out, so as to lay the ground-work 
for the future specimens, and bring the 
strongest shoots the lowest, which will 
balance their growth. The plant does not 
like much stopping, which should not be 
resorted to except in the case of shoots that 
are much the strongest. Training as de- 
scribed above will gcuierally cause them to 
break back sufficiently to furnish the ]>lant. 
Towards the end of August discontinue 
e3ndnging, and do not close the house as 
heretofore. During the winter keep the 
plants somewhat drier at the roots, with a 
night temperature similar to that of last 
year. Towards March, if the roots are 
active, move into pots 3 inches lar^r, 
using soil similar to last season. Tlie 
plants will flower in May, and, as soon as 
the blooms have decayed, remove them at 
once, for if tliey are allowed to seed gi'owth 
will be much retarded. It requires con- 
siderable care in removing the flowers not 
to desiroy the points of the shoots, which 
grov right through the flowers, as, if those 
tender points are injured, they will have 
to break from the joint below where it 
has flowen^d, and the wood is so hard that 
it does not break freely. Let the geneiul 
treatment be like tliat of last season. 
Through the summer and following winter 
attend to tying and training as before, and 
as soon as the roots are in motion give pots 
3 or 4 inches larger, according to the 


quantity of roots the plants have made, 
using, as before, the best peat, broken now 
a little largei*. Treat generally as in the 
previous season. The plants will now be 
getting nice specimens, and may be ex- 
pected to bloom fieeljr ; place them when in 
riower where they will be well shaded from 
the full sun ; by this means their flower- 
ing will be prolonged. Each succeeding 
season attend to their potting, &c., as be- 
fore. For although, as mentioned at the 
commencement, the plant is a ticklish 
subject sometimes it will go on for 
eiglit or ten years. 

\Ve would also particularly direct atten- 
tion to close observation in me application 
of water. We feel convinced tliat the want 
of success with this, as well as many other 
plants, is attributable to a uniform system 
in the operation of watering. To any one 
who attentively considers this matter, it 
will appear obvious that a plant like the 
Acrophyllum, with a consideiable amount 
of le^ surface, will necessarily lose a great 
(^eal more by evaporation than a plant 
with small hard leaves — such, for instance, 
as the Aphelexis. Consequently, it should 
receive w^ater before the soil becomes so 
dry as in the case of the latter plant. By 
such treatment we have found it thrive well 
and am])ly repay the attention bestowed 
upon it by yielding a profusion of its 
beautiful Spirooa-like flowers, which, if 
kept shaded from bright sun, will last 
three or four weeks. The plant is so re- 
markably distinct in both flower and foliage, 
also so much less formal in its general 
habit than other hard- wooded greenliouse 
plants, as to render it a most desirable 
addition to even the most select collection. 

Insects. — It is not subject to the attac’ks 
of any insect excepting scale, which must 
be carefully removed with a sponge, for 
although the leaves have a hard appoar- 
am e they are extremely impatient of rough 
usage. We have seen a plant completely 
spoilt by the scale being removed from its 
leaves with a small brush made for the 
purpose, although used with care ; in a 
few days after the leaves shoAved the mark 
of every bristle just as if th(‘y had been 
scratched with a pin. Very little injury 
causes the leaves to turn yellow and fall 
off, which much injures the plant; for any 
mutilation of the leaves nas a gi eater 
effect uj)on th(» roots of the plant than any 
other with which we are acquainted 

AOBOSTIOHUH. 

A genus of stove Ferns, few in number. 
Tliey are mostiy from the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, and distinct in appearance ; but 
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from the cultivator*fl point of view are 
inferior to many. 

For propa^^ation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

A, axwemi. West Indies. 

A. flagelliferum. East Indies. 

ADELOBOTEYS UNDENH. 

A stove plant of secondary merit, that 
bears white and purple flowers in the 
spring or summer. 

It 18 a Atelastomaceoufi species, requiring 
the same treatment in proi)agation and 
after-growth as Lasiandra macrantha, ex- 
rej^t that it does lietter with a little more 
warmtli than the Lasiandra. A native of 
Brazil. 

INSKCTS. — Red spider, scale, and mealy 
bug, will all live on tlie plant , a constant 
use of the syringe throimh the growing 
season, with sponging, is the best means to 
keep these pests down. 

ABENANDRA. 

Adenandras are strong-rooted green- 
house plants, much more so than the 
generality of hard-wooded kiiuls that are 
also natives of the Tape, or such a.saK‘ in- 
digenous to New Holland. Consequently 
th(*y are not so delicate as the thier-rooted 
plants, neither are they so liable to in- 
jury from being used for conservatory deco- 
ration, as IS the case with such as are 
naturally less vigorous in constitution. 

Acleiiaiulras are easily propagated from 
cuttings of the young half-ripened shoots, 
such as tlie plants j)roducc after flow’ering; 
these should be in right condition about 
the middle of summer. Put the cuttings 
an inch apart in pots filled wdth sand, 
covered with a propagating glass ; keep 
them moist, warm, and shaded. When 
tliey are rooted move singly into small 
pots, using peaty soil. Pinch out the 
points as soon as the little plants begin to 
grow freely , keep them neiir the glass 
through the autumn and winter in a tem- 
perature of 45^, or a little over ; about 
March move them into 4-inch pots, 
using soil as before. In midsuniuier again 
pinch out the points of the shoots, and 
subject them to ordinary greenhouse 
treatment ; if full of roots in July move 
them into pots two inches larger. En- 
courage growth and winter in a tempera- 
ture such as the general young stock 
of hard- wooded plants requiixj— fiom 40® 
to 46® at night is about the range that 
suits most siiecies best while in a young 
state. So treated their roots will be early 
in action, and admit of their being putted 


by the middle of March. Some growers 
use loam for Adenandra^ others prefer 
peat; the latter we consider more in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
plants, as they will last and keep in good 
condition longer in it than in loam. We 
have also found them grow quicker in peat, 
which should be of a good fibrous nature ; 
but if a little haider for these plants than 
is required for some, it will be ^ the 
b(*tter. Break it, as usual for yoimg stock, 
about the size of acorns, and aod one- 
seventh sand, which mix thorougldy with 
the peat Give them a 3-inch shift ; drain 
w'cll. Tliis is the more necessary, as when 
in full growih they require more watei* 
than some others. Nip out the points of 
oil tlie shoots at the time of potting, so as 
to induce them to break freely ; place in 
a house where they can for a few weeks be 
kept a little closer, standing them on the 
Usual bed of damp, moisture-holding, fine 
ashes. This will prolong the timeduring 
wiiich tliey will not require water after 
the shift, and enable the roots to take to 
llie new soil. Do not allow them to be- 
come too dry, so as to flag at all, or their 
leaves, which are more ample than those 
of many plants of similar nature, will 
most likely suffer. Shade slightly for two 
or three weeks, and tie the strongest shoots 
wrell out, bringing them right dowm to the 
rim of the pot. It is necessary to see to 
this eaily, as tliese plants are disposed to 
an upright habit ot growih, and if the 
most \ug()rou8 branches are not brought 
down sufficiently low from the first, they 
not only become too stiff to bend freely, 
but the weaker shoots aie not able to get 
on more equal terms with the strong - a 
necessary condition in hard-wooded plant 
growing that should never be lost sight of. 
Adenandras are fairly even growers, and do 
not usually require any stopping or train- 
ing through the season after this spring 
tying ; but if any of the shoots have a 
tendency through the summer to outgrow 
the others, desi)ite the tying down, they 
may be shortened back a little so as to 
equalise tlieir growtli. 

As the sjiring advances give more air, 
syringe the plants freely every afternoon, 
close the house eai‘ly,nnd damp the material 
on w’hich they stand in the mornings, 
which will assist them through the hottest 
weather. Shade slightly during the middle 
of the day. By the eiul of June their roots 
will have taken complete possession of the 
new soil, and wrill require more room. 
Move them on into pots 3 inches lai'^r, 
using soil in every resjiect similar to that 
into which thev w^ere I’emoved at the 
eiu'lier shift. Give extra bhade for a few 
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weeks, with abtmdance of water tlirown 
about the bou8& and continue the use of 
the (fringe until the end of Augu^ when 
it wul be w^ to dispense with it ; dso 
allow the house to b^me considerably 
drier, to rip«a up the growth. Give plenty 
of air during the day, and leave some in 
at the top lights during the nights through 
the autumn^ long as there is no danger 
of fifosL Winter them similarly to the 
previous season, and give just os much 
water as will keep the soil in a healthy 
condition. The roots of these plants 
are nuely, when in health, quite at 
rest Pot again in spring, about the 
time recommended the preceding year, 
giving a 3 or 4 inch shift, according to the 
strength of the plants. Use the soil in a 
little coarser state, adding sand in similar 
proportions as heretofore advised. Pot 
nar^ and train the shoots well out, as 
before. It is not likely the plants will 
show much flower this spring on account 
of their non-exposure to tne open air 
the summer previous ; neither is it well 
they should, as it would somewhat inter- 
fere with the coming season’s growth, 
when, if all goes well, they will make pro- 
cess such as to bring them up to a useful 
aecorative size. Take out the points of 
the shoots, as recommended last season, 
but not before the end of April ; if done 
before this time they will set bloom sooner 
than they should, and will come into 
flower before the time when they are re- 
quired the following spring. When the 
snoots are shoitened back let it be evenly 
done all over the plants, so that they may 
be able to make a regular growth, which 
encourage by maintaining a moist growing 
atmosphere, through applying water freely 
to the paths and stages. Give air early in 
the morning, and in abundance through 
the day. Syringe the plants well in the 
evening, and close the house whilst the 
sun is yet upon the glass ; shade slightly 
in very bi^ht weather* in May, June, and 
July, during which latter month they 
should be g^ually inured to more air, 
given through the nights, with less shade 
m the day-time. 

At the beginning of August turn them 
outside in the open air, giving them for a 
week or 00 a little protection from the sun 
in the middle of the day, after which fuUy 
expose them, protecting the pots from the 
direct rays of the sim. Syringe overhead 
every evening in bright weather, but do 
not allow the plants whilst out to get too 
much drenched with rain. They may 
remain out-of-doon until the middle of 
Septembex^ alUar which it will not be sate 
%o risk thc^ for fear of feost ; give them 


a good light situation through the winteri 
during vmich time they should be nicely 
tied with new sticks, and trained into 
proper form. They are not difficult plants 
to manage in this respect, from their 
natural even habit In the spring they 
may be expected to show flower from 
every shoot, which will open through 
April or May, when they will make usenil 
decorative plants, and can be removed to 
the conservatory or show-house. After 
tlieir floweiing is over cut the shoots back 
about half-way between the extremities 
and the point they were cut to last year. 
If only just the points of the shoots are 
removed the plants get too tall, and have 
an unsightly appearance. Give them a 
good syringing so as to remove any dust 
that may have accumulated upon the leaves 
during tlieir flowering time ; remove them 
back to the hard-wooded house, and assist 
them to break by slight syringing in 
the afternoons, keeping them in a little 
closer. When the young shoots have 
grown half-an-inch or so, repot, giving 
a shift according to the amount of roots 
they are found to have when turned out 
of the olil pots, and encourage them to 
grow freely by keeping the atmosphere 
moist, and by giving a little shade during 
the middle of the day. Inure them to 
more air, and decrease the shade through 
July, after which turn them out-of-{iooi*8, 
and treat as advised the preceding season. 
It must be borne in mind that Adenandi'as 
require this open-air exposure to insure 
their floweiing. By the end of the season 
they will have arrived at a good sjieci- 
men size, and will, if required, do well 
for exhibiting. Treat through the autumn 
in accordance witli the directions pre- 
viously given ; but now winter them in 
a teinpeiature some 5® cooler, or they 
may flower earlier than required. Let 
tlieir subsequent spring treatment be the 
same as last year, except that they will 
not need pottrnc this season. Give tlieiii 
a shift after flowering the next year*, 
and, when they require it, they should 
be assisted with weak manure- water whilst 
making growtli. 

A. jragrans. Is worthy of a place in 
ever*y greenhouse for the agreeable per- 
funie of its flowers alone. Apart from 
tlris, when well bloomed, it is an attractive 
plant 

A, tpeciom. This is sufficiently distim.t 
from the above to be desir'able. 

Insects.-— Adenandnas, treated as a<l- 
vised, will last fw some years, if kept free 
from i^ed spider, which must be diligently 
TO^ht for during the growing season, as, 
if it gets to a bead, the leaves will be de^ 
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ABSATODA OYDOKUBFOLIA. 

An evergreen stove species, the only re- 
presentative of the genus often met with. 
It is usually treated as a climber, thoujjh 
it can be flowered in the ordinary bush- 
trained form. The flowers are white and 
pmple, and are produced in autumn. 
Though a distinct-looking plant, it is less 
effective than mainr that will conform to 
like treatment It. strikes readily from 
cutti^ of the young shoots in spring, 
kept in abrisk heat, and when rooted potted 
singly and grown in a moderate stove 
temperature. If the intention is to use 
the plants as climbers the shoots should 
not be stqiped, but if wanted to flower 
in bush form, the points ought to be 
pinched out as soon as they begin to grow 
freely, using a few sticks for suppoi t after- 
wards. It comes from BraziL 

Insbcjts.— -M ealybug, and scale, as well 
as the less injurious insects, affect this 
plant. To keep them down, syringe daily 
during the growing season with water, and 
dip in insecticide. 


ADIANTUM. 

A very extensive genus of Ferns, foimd 
growing naturally over a great poi tion of 
the globe, but mo'^tly.avoidiug cold or very 
hot regions. They comiirise both stove 
and greenhouse species, and are particu- 
larly handsome, many of them being 
especial favourites with cultivators. 

For propagation and cultivation, s 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

A. (mobile. Peru. 

A. Bausei Of garden origin. 

A. hrasiliense. Brazil. 

A. (wrdiochlcena. Tropical America, 

A, cavdatum. East Indies. 

A, ooncinnum latum. West Indies 

A. cuUratwnk Brazil. 

A. carvatum. BraziL 

A. decorum. Peru. 

A, Edgworthii. India. 

A. forUyenae. Barbadoes. 

A. Feei. Mexico. 

, A, Henslovionuro. Peru, 

A, Katdfusni. 

A. Lathomii, A garden variety. 

A. lunulcUum. Indies. 

A. ma(sr(>fhyUum, West Indic.s. 

A. perimmwn. Peru. 

A. CkUhariniiB. BraziL 

A. aeuttm. 


A, Sdimamnii. ‘Central America. 

A. tenerum. Jamaica. 

A. tra/pezifmme. WestlndieSk 
A. Feitchii, Peru. 

A. velutinwm. Colombia. 

A, WiUiianum. Jamaica. 

ORBBNHOUSS SPXCCBS. 

A. chilerM. CliilL 
A. cuneatum. BraziL 
A. exetsum multijidum. 

A. fomwmm. Australia. # 

A. gracillimum. Of ganlen origin. 

A. kiapidulum. New Holland. 

A. Lau'sonii. 

A. Luddemanianum. 

A. palmatum. Peru. 

A. reniforme. The Azores. 

A. tinclum. Peru. 

A. William&ii. Peru. 

iEOHMEA^ 

Amongst the large number of Brome- 
liaceous stove plants in cultivation tliere 
ai*e seveiul .^chmeas that occupy a very 
high position, as well for the varied beauty 
of their flowers as for the giuceful vase-like 
form of the plants, produced by the i>eculiar 
elegant curvatme of the leaves. Fiom the 
many desirable ])ioi>crties which they 
pobbChs, it would he difficult to imagine 
any jilants more worthy of general culti- 
\ation. Tliey are easily giown, and their 
moderate si/e makes them suitable botli 
for the largest establishments and for places 
where the bpace devoted to plant-growing 
is limited. The diffeient 6i)ecies flower at 
different times in the year, thus affoitling 
a w^eleome succession in their bloomings. 
Some last in beauty for several w^eeli ; 
others, like the handsome medium-sized 
iEchiuea fulgons itnd M. discolor, with 
their intensely red flower spikes, remain 
very attractive objects for months after the 
actual flowers are gone, their appearance 
being such os to require close examination 
to detei niine whetlier the blooms ar e closed 
or yet to open. Several of the species are 
of a paitially epiphytal nature, growl 
in the shady forest between the forked 
branches of trees, sustained in part bv the 
decayed vegetable matter lodged there, 
and probably in some cases extending their 
roots down the trunks to the ground, 
where they will obtain additional nutri- 
ment. From this it will be easily under- 
stood tliat the roots of these plants do not 
like to enter soil tliat is of a close adhesive 
nature, requiring it to be the opposite — 
loose, fibrous, and open— althongh there is 
Bonie difference in the ability of the 
different species to exist in soil of a nature 
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not in accordance with their wants in the 
above raspect Still, no mistake con be 
mode in growing all the undcr>mentioned 
in peat as full of decayed fem I'oots and 
other vegetable fibre as can be got, and it 
will be advisable to add a seventh jmrt of 
chaicoal, or crocks broken about tlie size 
of horse beans ; to this put a moderate 
quantity of sand, and mix the whole well 
together. In this soil they will not only 
moke roots freely, but the roots will live 
much longer— a circumstance that has a 
deal to do wdth the number of suckei*s the 
])lants are able to throw up after flowering, 
and on w’hich in r great measure dependig 
the rate of increase in things of this natiire 
that are slow to propagate. 

The several species form from the btise 
of the full-grown plants, about or after 
the time of blooming, suckers like most 
Bromeliads. These should be allowed to 
remain upon the old plants until they have 
attained a considerable size — say one-fourth 
that of the crowns from which they spring 
It IS important to leave them attached to 
the parent plant until they have got 
something like the above size, as, if 
1 ‘emoved too j'oung, they are long in mak- 
ing much progress. When thus allo’wed 
U) attain a fair size before being taken off, 
they w'ill generally be found to have a 
number of roots just breaking round the 
base. The suckers will usually be in a 
condition to take off in the autumn. Slip 
them off with the finger^ and be caieful 
not to injure these incipient roots ; they 
may al^o be taken off with the help of a 
sha\p knife. In this condition they will 
root iiitf* the soil immediately. Put them 
singly in from 3 to 6 in. pots, according 
to the size of the suckers ; drain the pots 
well, and for this first potting sift the soil, 
forcing all the fibrous portion through the 
sieve, and add more sand (about one-fifth) 
than wdll be required when the plants get 
l^er ; give a ni^erate tvatering at the time 
they are put in, and place them at the 
warmest end of the stove, in a temperature 
of 65° or 70°. If a little bottom lieat is at 
hand, it will assist the foimation of roots ; 
but do not cover them with a proj)agating 
glass, as the hard close texture of the leaves 
jh of a nature that allows little loas by 
evaporation, consequently they do not flag 
when exposed in the atmosphere of the 
stove, as would be the case with ordinary 
cuttings of most things. Kinds, such as 
M. fulgens, that form a few inches of stem 
below the point where the leaves are 
emitted, simply require inserting in the 
soil up to the base of, the leaves ; in the 
case of species that do not make my length 
of 6t^ it will be necessary to strip off a 


few of the bottom leaves before putting 
them in. Keep them through the winter 
in a night temperature of 60", with 5° 
higher in the day, place them in a light 
position, and let the soil be moderately 
moist. 

By the beginning of March, as the days 
get longer, raise the temperature 6° during 
&e night, and 10° duiing the day ; about 
the end of the month move them into 
pots one or two inches larger, according to 
the size of the plants, using the soil m a 
rougher slate, and adding crocks or char- 
coal, as alreiwly advised. The pots must 
be well drained, and must not be used too 
large, as the whole of the different species 
do not like too much root-room. When 
the sun gets more powerful, shade will 
be required in the middle of the day. By 
the beginning of May the temperature 
should be increased to 70° in the night, and 
propoitionately higher by day, giving air in 
good time, but closing early in the after- 
noons. A slight syringing at the time of 
shutting up will assist growth. Continue 
this treatment through the summer 
months, always keeping the soil mode- 
rately moist, as, if allowed to become dry 
at any time, the plants will be injured. 
At the end of August dispense with shading 
and give more air ; as the autumn advances 
reduce the temperature down to the point 
recommended for the season previous, and 
winter similarly. As the days again 
lengthen increase the temperature, and move 
them into pots two inches larger, using the 
soil in a more lumpy state. Treat as in 
the preceding growing seiison as to heat, 
shafie, and moisture. In the course of the 
summer the plants will push up their 
flowers, and as they open may, if required, 
be placed in a warm conservatory, but 
must not be set where they will be subject 
to a current of air, neither must they be 
exposed to the sun. When done blooming 
move them bark to tlie stove, and treat os 
before. Suckers will now be formed, and 
when large enough should be taken off 
and treat^ generally as already fid^ised. 
The old plants should be kept, and, if well 
cared for, will through the spiing push up 
more suckers, which can, when they have 
attained sutficient size, be taken off and 
struck as recommended for those first 
produced. 

The following species, though differing 
much in size and general appearance, will 
all succeed under similar treatment ; of 
course projiortioning the size of the note 
in which they are grown to that which 
the different kinds naturally attain. 

fulgens, Beai*s bright red, erect 
flower sjakes, tliat have the appearance of 
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branching sprays of coral, and last and 
retain their colour for months ai'ter the 
flowers are gone. It is one of the best 
comparatively small growing decorative 
idaiils in cultivation. Wlien grown in 
6 in. or 8 in. pots it is especially useful for 
standing during the summer months in a 
conservaUuy, where its intense colour con- 
trasts well with other things. From 
Cayenne. 

fuhjens discolor is a variety of the 
above, requiring similar treatment. 

Furstevhergii, A Bahia species of 
decidedly distinct character, with stout, 
long, spiny-edged leaves. The panicles of 
flowers ai e large, with rose-coloured bracts 
and bracteoles. 

jtE. hystru'. A large-growing handsome- 
leaved Ki>(‘cies. The fiower-stalk is longer 
than in most of the yEchmeas, and the 
violet flowers are densely 2 >acked on the 
spike. It comes from Cayenne. 

Marios Itegwor, A truly regal plant 
from Costa Rica ; it is of stately growth, 
the leaves are 18 inches in length and 
giacefully curved. The flower-spike, 
which is from twenty inches to two feet 
in length, bi)rings frcmi the centi'e ; it is erect 
and partly clothed with ample deei> rose- 
cfdoiired bracts, which retain their colour 
for many months. The flowers are tippcnl 
with blue, and as they get older change to 
a salmon colour. It blooms in July. 

rruniuta, A smaller habited kind 
than M. Fulgens, with daiker foliage ; the 
individual flowers, as well as the whole 
inflorescence, are smaller than those of 
fulgens. 

Vcitchii. A handsome species, 
which bears a dense hea<l of flowers, 
seal let in colour, as arc also the bracts. 
From Colombia. 

Insects. — ^Echmeas are not very sub- 
ject to the attacks of ins(*ctb. Mealy bug 
and scale will live uiarn them, but the 
texture of the leaves is such as to admit 
of these being easily renuived by sponging 
and a free use of the s} nnge. 

iBSOHYNANTHUS. 

These are beautiful free-flowering stove 
plants, possessing a very distinct habit of 
m’owth ; they are mostly indigenous to the 
hot, damp, woody districts of Java, and 
consequently wiW beai* and require a high 
temperature to grow well. Their s])lendid 
scarlet and yellow or deep crimson flowem 
are produced freely from the axils of the 
leaves and extremities of the current 
season’s shoots. In their native habitat 
they are of an epijihytal character, growing 
on the trunks and branches of tiees, to 


which the roots cling like our native Ivy. 
In a cultivated state they are of moderate 
growth, and aic e^cCally adapted for 
growing in pots or baskets, suspended in 
the stove over paths from the rafters ; so 
managed they are very effective, and 
supply a place for which comparatively 
few things are suitable. Their blooms are 
borne in succession over a considerable 
periiKl during the summer and autumn 
months, at which time they form an 
agreeable contrast to other plants. They 
flower freely in a small state, conse- 
quently are suitable for either large or 
small houses. 

To grow well they require too much 
heat to succeed satibiactorily all the year 
round in an ordinary Fern-house, but 
should be ke})t in the stove whilst making 
their growth and until the flowers begin to 
oiK*n ; they can then .be removed to a 
coiiberv'atory or Fernery, and in the latter 
situation they ha\ e a beautiful effect, with 
their })iight-(‘olouivd flowers drooping over 
the vaiied green fr<jnds of the Ferns. All 
the kinds root freeh’ from half-ripened 
cuttings taken off in the spring, inserted in 
small pots in half sand and peat, and kept 
close in a propagating frame or under a 
bell glass ; they will do without bottom 
heat, provid(‘d tbi‘ temperature of the 
house is suflicienl to i>romot<‘ groivth. 
Cuttings may usually be had in right 
condition about tile beginning of April ; 
these, if jJacfnl in a night temperature of 
70 \ will root in a month, when tliey moy 
be gradually inured to the full air of the 
liou.se, tlie gda.s.ses tilted a little more each 
day until tliev can be disjienscd witli 
altogether. Pineli out the points of the 
shoots at a few joints above the base, to lay 
the foundation for the future plant by 
iiidueiiig the formation of several shoots. 
Ah soon as the pots are tilled with roots, 
remove into others a coiqile of inches 
larger, using fibrous peat, t(» which add 
one-sixth of sand and crocks broken small, 
in equal parts ; this will be found to suit 
the loots better than a clo.ser material. 
Fill tlie pots to one-fourth their depth with 
drainage, as these plants canimt end 111*6 
stagnant moisture ; at the same time, during 
the growing season they require an abun- 
dant siqiply of water to the roots, and this 
necessitate.^ provision being made for its 
passing freely off. Tliey should be stood 
on a front sli'elf, where they will receive a 
fair amount of light, but should have a 
thin shatle in the hotte.-t pai*t of the day. 
As the sca.son advances keep the tempera- 
tui-e at from Qrf to 70® in the night, 
allowing it to get 10® higher when the sun 
is upon the glass, giving air when required, 
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And syringing overhead when the house is 
closed. 

By midsummer again pinch out the 
points of the dioots, which will now begin 
to assume their natiu*al drooping habit, to 
admit of wliich the jdante may be stood 
upon inverted pots. Continue to supply 
them with moisture, beat, and shade 
through the summer months, again pinch- 
ing out the points of the shoots about the j 
middle of August Dispense with shading 
as the sun declines in power, and tease 
syringing, giving more air and less atmos- 1 
pheric moisture. Keep them through the 
winter in a tenii>erature of 60° in the 
night, and a little higher in the day time, 
and give as much water to the soil as will 
keep the roots a little moist ; at the end of 
Miu'ch move into ])()t8 two sizes larger, using 
the soil in a little rougher state, arlding 
crocks and sand as before, and draining 
the pots similarly. The shoots must not 
l»e stopped now, or the time of flowering 
will be delayed ; treat as advised in the 
preceding sunimeT as to heat, shade, ana 
moisture. By midsuinnier the early 
blooming sorts will show flower ; the later 
kinds, such as splendens, further on. 
Wlien the bliKima oi)cu the plants may lie 
kept in the stove, or removed, as .ilready 
stated, to a somewhat cooler house for a 
few weeks, but they must never be sub- 
mitted to a cold dry atmosphere. When 
done flowering replace in the stove, and at 
once cut back the whole of the growths ic 
within 8 or 10 inches of the base. If this 
is not done^ they will get into a stnigglmg 
condition, witn their flowering sliouts 
irregularly placed, and will be dchtitute of 
healthy young haves near the base, so 
essential to their fresh ple^asing appearance ; 
and if the shortening is deferied until 
spring, considerable time will be lost, and 
so many blooming shoots will not be 
formed. The cut-back shoots will break 
and make some growth before the end of 
the season, and if in gornl liealthy condition 
at the roots, a number of young giowtlis 
will push up from the base. 

Keep through the winter as in the season 
before, and ^ain repot in the spiing, giving 
a 2-inch sliift. They may be hung up by 
wires fastened round the pots below tlie 
nm and joined above the top of tlie plants, 
or the |K>ts may plunged in wire baskets, 
and the sjiace betwixt the pots and the sides 
of the baskets filled up with moss ; in this 
way they look much the best, and broad 
shallow jKftfs should Ikj used. After potting, 
treat generally as in the preceding summer. 
This season, if all goes well, they will make 
many more shoot^ with a propoi-tionate 
increase of flowers. They will be bene- 


fited by manure-water once or twice a 
week. After they have bloomed cut them 
well in as before ; in the spring they may 
have a portion of the old soil removed, but 
liie roots should not be disturl>ed too much. 
Replace with new, and return them to the 
same pots, if these are deemed large enough ; 
I if not, they may be put in others an inch 
/ or two larger. In this way they will last 
I for years. 

The following are sufficiently distinct to 
merit a j^lace mierever plants in hanging 
baskets ai’e held in estimation : 

Boschianus. A distinct and pretty 
species from Java ; the flowers are brilliant 
scarlet and yellow. It keeps on blooming 
for a considerable portion of the summer. 

jE. fuUjtns. A handsome species, with 
bright scarlet flowers, produced freely. 
From Moulmein. 

JE. grandifiorus. This species comes 
from Khoseea, and will near a con- 
siderably lower temperature when at rest 
than the other kinds that have been intro- 
duced from Java ; its tube-shaped flowers 
are produced in bunches, and are ol a 
bright scarlet colour suffused with yellow. 

It blooms in August and September. 

jE. Lohhuinm, A handsome sort, with 
.scarlet flowens, produced in summer ami 
autumn. It is a native of Java. 

splendidus. This is a gai'den hybrid, 
produted between M. grandifiorus and -*E. 
speciosus, and is the finest of the strong- 
growing kinds. The flowers are produced 
in hunches of ten or a dozen, and are of 
the most intense scarlet, the segments 
marked with blackish brown. It fl(jwer8 
in the summer. 

JE. tricolor. This is a distinct and 
lU'ctty species, that bears y(‘ll()vvand scar- 
let flower.s. It comes from Borneo. 

JE. zebrinus. A liandsfune 8cai*let 
flowered kind, from Java. 

Insects. — iEschynautbu.s are little 
troubled with the smaller plant pe-sts, 
such as thrii)^^ and red spider, a.s these* can 
be easily kept down by the use of the 
syiinge, their thick leathery leaves l>(‘ing 
easily cleansed by this means. Mealy bug 
and scale will sometimes affect them ; these 
may be kept under by sponging and a free 
use of the syringe. 

AGALMTLA LONOISTYLA. 

This miniature creeping Stove Gesnerad 
is a native of Java, and from its ireculior 
habit it is well adapted for particular posi- 
tions. When suspended from the roof of 
a wann house, where ]>lauts of small growth 
can with advantage be used, it gives the 
structure a more furnished appearance, and 
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that without injurioudy diading the other 
oocupante. Such a portion, too, appears 
to suit it well, and favours the free pro- 
duction of bloom. Like most other plants, 
the time of its flowering is considerably 
influenced by the course of treatment to 
which it is subjected, but it is generally 
in perfection during the later months of 
the year, a time when its scarlet or briglit 
led ih^wers are very effective. They are 
comparatively larf^ for the size of the 

g iant, and when well grown are produced 
•eely. Being of a creeping habit the 
stems cling closely to any surface on wliich 
it is gr()\Nn — not unlike the way in which 
the rliizonies of some Ferns, such as the 
weaker growing Davallias, attach them- 
selves. The leaves, which are borne on 
shoi*t stalks, are ovate in shape. It may 
be cultivated in a pot, but, as it is a true 
epipliyte, it does best on a block of wood 
— Ill tins way it can be better hung up, 
and as w’e have comparatively few subjects 
of a similar character and so suitable for 
the purpose, it is well to utilise it in this 
mannei. Its flowei*8 in such a position 
are also seem to the best advantage. 

To commence, procure a rustic-looking 
piece of dry Oak wood about 6 inidies 
wide, a foot long, and 2 inches in thick- 
ness ; if cliarred it will look none the 
worse and will last longer — a considera- 
tion in the case of such plants as this, that 
liav'O clinging roots that a<lhere tightly to 
whatever they fasten upon, and cannot be 
removed without injury. Fix a copper 
wire by means of copper nails to each end 
of the block to hang it up by. Cut a piece 
of good fibrous Orchid peat aliout an inch 
thick and the same size as the block, shake 
as much of the earthy matter from it as 
can be done without breaking it, fasten it 
on the upper surface of the block with fine 
copper wire, and shake a handful of silver- 
sand over the i)eat (this will help to keep it 
from getting sour). Then take a plant that 
has been grown in a pot, or cut sev(‘ral of the 
creeping stems with several leaves to each, 
and tie with wire or bast on the surface 
of the peat. Give water immediately, and 
shade until the roots have got hold. These 
operations should be carried out in March 
before growth has commenced. All through 
the growing season the roots must be kept 
moist, and even in winter they must never 
be allowed to get too dry. During spring 
and summer the night timiperature should 
range from 65*^ to 70®, and from 80® to 85° 
in the daytime. In winter it will do at 
60° in the night, and a few degrees higher 
by day. The shoots re(juire little training, 
simply bending about in such a way as to 
cover the block. As soon as the flowers 


make their appearance, do not allow more 
water to lod^ upon them than can be 
avoided. It is a heat-loving subject, and 
neither when in bloom nor at any other 
time should it be submitted to a low 
temperature or cold draughts. 

Insects. — ^With us the plant was never 
at any time attacked by insects. 

AQAPANTHUa. 

The only assignable reason why these 
elegant-habited greenhouse plants are not 
now so generally cultivated is that they 
are old-fashioned. They ai*e amongst the 
easiest of plants to manage, bearing with- 
out inju^ usage that would kill most of 
the species subjected to pot culture Their 
gracefully-curved leaves, which in a well 
managed specimen droop so os to all but 
hide the pot, render them at dl timety 
pleasing to look upon, and when, in ad- 
dition, they are furnished with their 
straight erect flower-stems, sunnoiintetl by 
dense umbels of blue or white flowers,, 
there are few more telling plants. In ad- 
dition to this they last a considerable time 
in bloom. The flowers moreover are* 
amongst the most useful for cutting, either 
combined with others for ordiiiaiy decora- 
tive purposes, or for bompiets ; and for the 
latter use the blue kinds affoid a colour that 
is not over-plentiful in flowei-s that are of 
suitable form and of a diiiable nature. 

Agapanthus may be raised from seed, 
but, except in the case of a new, or scarce 
kind, the usual course is to increjise them 
by division of the crowms. This can best 
be done by taking a large plant in the 
spiing just as groivth is about to com- 
mence and washing all the soil from 
among the roots, so as to get them disen- 
tangled as far as possilde without unnece^- 
saiy breakiige ; then divide the crowns 
singly, or m masses of several together, ac- 
cording to the number and size of the 
plants reciuired. Where there is no ob- 
ject in adding greatly to their numbeiv 
large specimens may be simply divided 
into two or four as may be require<l, with 
these, as with the single crowns, giving 
pots according to the size of the divided 
pieces, pottiilg firm and encouraging 
growth by keejnng them a little close ni a. 

, pit or greenhouse. All that is required 
afteiwiuds is to mve pot-room as wanted ; 
but it must be Kept in mind that these 
plants will bear confining at the roots to 
an extent that few will without suffering. 
Wlien the specimens are as large as re- 
quired, and are in fi’om 12 to 16 in. pots, 
they may go for two or three years with- 
out re-potting, 
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TJiey may be wintered anysvhere out of 
the reach of frost, say under a greenhouse 
stage, or similar place, where there is only 
a limited amount of light Give little 
water through the season of rest 

The following are distinct and desir- 
able kinds : — 

A. prmcox. Has blue flowers,' distinctly 
suffused with purple. A much scarcer 
plant than the old species. 

A, umhelkitus. The best known sort, 
bearing large umbels of dark blue flowers. 

A. umbellattis candidus. A pure white 
sort A decided improvement on the old 
white form. 

A, umliellatue flerefleno. A double 
form of A. umbellatus, with deep blue 
flowers. A fine kind. 

A. umhellatuB variegatus. A variegated 
form, with prettily marked leaves. 

The species come from the Cape of 
Good Hope, A. umbellatus being amongst 
the oldest introductions we possess. 

Insects. — Agapanthus are little trou- 
bled with insects. Aphides sometimcb 
infest the young leaves, or more commonly 
the advancing flowers ; when these are 
troublesome frimigate with some or otlier 
of the preparations of tobacco. 

AGATHLffiA CCELESTIS. 

This is an evergreen greenhouse plant, 
but nearly allied to Cineraria, sometimes 
passing under the name of Cineiaria amel- 
loides. It comes from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and its pretty blue flow^ers ai^e very 
effective. 

It is raised from seed sown in the spring 
in a little warmth ; when the seedlings 
have got fidrly into growth, keep them in a 
greenhouse, potting off in sandy loam, and 
growing on afterwards as ordinary green- 
house plants. There is a variegated form 
of the plant, A. ccelestis variegata, wdiich 
succeeds under treatment similar to that 
given to the original species. 

Injects. — I f affected with aphides or 
thripi, fumigate or dip in tobacco water. 

AGAVE. 

These greenhouse succulents are mostly 
grown for their handsome singular folijige ; 
they were held in much more favour in 
times past than at present. When the only 
medium of lieating plant-houses was by 
the old smoke flue, with its drying in- 
fluences on the atmosphere of the liouse 
where used. Agaves, and other succulent 
plauts, withstood the dry air better than 
other thin^ and were consequently more 
, grown. Most of the species are grotesque- 


looking plants, very easily managed, and 
requiring much less attention than most 
things ; their ability to bear without in- 
jury an extremely dry condition of the soil 
that would be fatal to most plauts is i>ro- 
verbial. They will stand, when at rest, a 
temperature anytliing short of frost, but 
thrive fastest when kept in a warm but 
dry atmosphere during the growing season. 
They require no shade, except such as may 
be needful to prevent the leaves being 
burnt through inequalities in tlie roof of 
the house where grown. Some of the 
six'cies attain a large size, paiticularly the 
different forms of A. americana, which 
long had the character of not flowering 
until the plants were a century old. Tliis 
idea has no foundation, and is traceable to 
the fact that tlie plants are often subjected 
to a starving couise of treatment that pre- 
vent their getting strong enough to bloom 
until they have reached a lung age. These 
Aga\es will flower when they have ac- 
qiuied size and strength sullicient to do 
so, but at the same time it hikes many 
vears’ liberal treatment to enable them to 
bloom, so that the flowering of one of these 
large species is of comparatively rare 
occurrence. The flower stem rises to a 
height of twenty feet or more, in the form 
of an erect, many-branched peduncle, 
beanng immense numbers of bell-sliapcd 
flowcis, of a greenish yellow tint, which 
IS the colour, more or less vaned, of the 
flowers of most Agaves. It may be hei'e 
said that the flowers of these plants are not 
so much the object of their cultivation ; it 
is rather their distinct, and in the case of 
the large kinds noble, apjiearance when 
full grown. They have an essentially 
architectural character, associating V'c4l 
with buildings, in proximity to wlii(di, 
when stood out of doora (treatment which 
they will bear in summer), they have a 
fine effect. 

They are propagated from suckers, 
which piost of the species, wlien well 
grown, produce with more or less freedom. 
These should ]je severed from the parent 
plant in spring just as growth is about to 
begin, securing as much of the connecting 
stem as ])os^il)le, and inserting it in the 
soil within the pots in which the young 
plants are to be gj own. Place them in an 
intermediate temiierature, such as tliai of 
a viiiory at work, or auywliere where a 
little warmth is available ; if such is not 
at hand they will succeed in an ordinary 
greenhouse. The pots should be comjiara- 
tively small, proportionately to the size of' 
the suckers, and they must be thoroughly 
drained, as anything approaching a stag- 
nant condition of the soil is fatal to the 
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root^ cauBUQg tliem to rot. The soil should 
consist of ominary loam, with a moderate 
quantity of sand ^ded, and brick rubbish, 
broken small for youns plants, and used in 
a larger condition as the plants get older. 
Keep the soil slightly moist, not more, 
until roots are formed, when more water 
may be given. The after treatment is so 
simple tnat nothing further is required, 
except to give larger pots as the plants in- 
crease in size and give evidence of requir- 
ing more root-room ; in all cases the pots 
should be propoiiionate with the larger or 
smaller species cultivated. To do justice 
to the green-leaved or tjqie species of A. 
americana, they should, when the plants 
approach their full size, have a box from 3 
to 4 feet in diameter, by 2^ feet deep. 
Many of the small species, such, for in- 
stance, as the different forms of A. filifera, 
do not require, even when full grown, pots 
above 8 or 10 inches in diameter. In the 
growing season the plants should have 
plenty of light and air, so as to keep the 
leaves from being drawn weak and flabby ; 
tins is especially necessary with the longer 
leaved kinds, ^ring is the best time to 
tcpot, and afterwards for some weeks 

f ive no more water than just enough to 
eep the soil in a healthy condition ; when 
growth has fairly begun more may be used. 
As they cease growing in the autumn, 
reduce the water, keeping the soil only a 
little moist through the winter. Most of 
the species will succeed in a greenhouse 
temperature, but make more progress in 
an mterme(liate heat, say from 45“ to 50“ 
in the night, with a little more by day in 
winter, and in summer 60“ in the night, 
with from 70“ to 90“ by day, according to 
the weather. Nearly all the species are 
indigenous to South America or adjacent 
parts. 

The following are distinct and hand- 
some kinds ; — 

A, anmicana. The largest species, 
requiring much the most room when it has 
attained anything like full size. 

A. americana aurea variegata. Has 
deep rich yellow variegation. 

A. applanata. Leaves broad and shoi-t, 
armed with brown spines. 

A, Besseriana aniicena, A miniature 
species ; leaves yellowish white, with dark 
spines. 

A, dealhata. A strong-growing kind, 
with long narrow leaves, recurving as they 
get older. 

A, De Smetiana. A rare species ; leaves 
ovate, green, armed with reflexed spines. 

A, JUifera. . A compact-growing species ; 
leaves 10 or 12 inches long, with white 
^laments, strong spines at the apex. 


A, JUamentoea, This grows to a 

medium size, has longlsh narrow leaves 
with a strong spine at tlie end, colour gi'een, 
clothed with long fllaments. 

A, Ghiesbreghtii. A handsome kind, 

with dark green leaves, armed on the edges 
with formidable spines. 

A, horrida. A very strong short- 

leaved species, green in colour, bearing 
immensely stiong spines on the edge and 
apex. 

A. Humholdtiana, A large-growing, 

stout-leaved species. 

A. Jacquimana, A large strong-grow- 
ing species ; leaves from 3 to 4 feet long, 
of a bluish green colour, spined on the 
edges and apex. 

A. KellocHi A stout-growing sort ; 
leaves nearly 4 feet long, by 3 inches wide, 
glaucous, witli a strong bl^k spine at the 
extremities. 

A. Kerchovd, A medium-g^o^nng kind ; 
leaves pale green, still paler in the centre. 

A. LcopoldiL A compact-habited ])lant, 
with shuit pale green leaves, spined on the 
edges and apex. 

A. macrantJia. A small-growing kind, 
with short glaucous leaves, sinned on the 
edges. 

A. picta. A slender-habited sort ; 
leaves 3 feet long, by 2 or 3 inches wide, 
wdiite on the edges, gieen in tlie middle. 

A. riyiiki, A lai*ge-growing variety, 
with very long narrow leaves, deep green 
in colour. 

A. Saunderdi* A medium-growing 
kind ; leaves stout and glaucous, armed on 
the edges and points with ^tollt spines. 

A. schiiligera. A small-growing com- 
pact-habited kind ; leaves 10 inches to a 
foot long, green banded with white, with 
white fllaments. 

A. Tayloni. A comparatively small 
grower ; leaves a foot long, green in colour, 
strong spines at the apex. 

A. univittata. A medium-growing 
kind, with moderately stout leaves, deep 
green, ])aler in tlie centre, armed ,witJi 
strong spines. 

A. Verschaffeltii, A short thick-leaved 
species ; leaves pale green, heavily spined 
on the edges and extremities. 

A. yucccefolia. Of modeiate growth ; 
leaves narrow, with small spines on the 
edges. 

Insects. — Agaves are not much subject 
to the attacks ol insects ; if any affect 
them, sponging is the best remedy. 

AOLAOMOSPHA ME7ENIANA. 

The only known species included in the 
genus. A distinct-looking stove Fern from 
the Phillippine Islands. 
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For propa^tion and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genenu details of culture. 

AKEBIA QUINATA. 

A greenhouse evergreen climbing plant 
of comparatively little beauty. It may be 
increased by division of the roote in the 
some way as the stove climbers, Dioscoreas, 
to which it is nearly allied. The flowers 
are pinkish lilac, and appear early in 
spring. It comes from Chusan. 

ALLAMANDA. 

These are magnificent free-flowering 
stove plants, mostly natives of South 
America. Their large, trumpet -shaped, 
yellow 1 dooms are produced in great pro- 
fusion during a long period of the year, 
as when well managea they can be had 
in flower from April until late in the 
autumn. They are especially useful on 
account of the many ways they can be 
grown, succeeding well as ti tuned pot 
specimens, and also as roof climbers, 
planted out or in pots. Their long unin- 
terrupted habit of flowering renders them 
equally suitable for being grown in either 
way ; the flowers are likewise well adapted 
for cutting, their colour harmonising agree- 
ably with most other things. They in- 
crease readily from cuttings of the young 
half-ripened" shoots, inserted in sand, with 
brisk heat, in a propagating frame or under 
a bell glaS's ; they can be struck at any time 
of the year when cuttings can be obtained 
in the above condition, but about the be- 
ginning of March is the best, and then 
time is given for the young plants to 
make considerable progress before the 
autumn. Put the cuttings singly in small 
pots ; they will root in a month, when 
they should gradually be inured to moie 
air, and, as soon as they have got fairly 
established move them into 0-inch pots. 
Allamandas do best in good fibrous loam, 
to w'hich add a motlerate sprinkling of 
sand, and about one-sixth well - rotted 
manure; mix all together, using it, for 
the plants in this stage, mtKlerately fine, 
press the soil firm in the pots ; now place 
them where they will get plenty of light, 
in a night temperature of 64® or 66®, with 
a rise 10® or 15® during the day ; pinch 
out the points of the shoots so as to induce 
the lower eyes to break, and give water all 
through the growing season before the soil 
gets 80 dry as to cause the young growth 
to flag. Admit a moderate amount of air 
in Hie middle of the day, and syringe every 
afternoon ; but no shading is required, as 
aJI the qpecies of Allamandas do better 


without it, making short-jointed stouter 
wood under the full influence of the sun^ 
which, if the glass is of good quality, does 
not injure their leaves. Ilirough the 
summer months the temperature may be 
70® by night, and proportionately higher 
in the day. By the end of June the pots 
will be filled with roots, and they should 
he moved into others S inches larger. At 
this shift give ample drainage, using the 
soil in a more lumpy state, and breaking 
the fibrous, turfy parts into bits about the 
size of walnuts ; again press it quite firm 
in the pots, as these pants will not do 
with it in a loose condition. Place four 
or five neat sticks in the pots, and to these 
ti-nin the shoots, the points of which again 
pinch out to get them to break. Continue 
the treatment as to heat, water, and syring- 
ing overhead until the middle of September, 
when discontinue the use of the syringe, 
admit more air, and do not give water to 
the roots until tlie plants flag considerably; 
this will check further growth, and help 
to harden up the wood. Keep on treating 
in this way till the end of October, allow- 
ing the soil to become a little drier each 
time before water is given so as to ripen 
the leaves ; many of the eoiliest formed 
will now turn vellow, fall off, and little 
more growth will be made. 

The temperature for the ensuing ten 
weeks may be reduced to 60® in the night, 
with 5® more by day ; and only as much 
water should be given to the soil as will keep 
the green leaves towards the extremities 
of the shoots from shrivelling. Place the 
plants during this, their season of lest, at 
the coolest end of the house. About the 
middle of January remove all the green 
shoots, cutting back into the hard ripe 
wood, and turn them out of the pots. As 
little water has been given for some time 
back the soil will most likely be very dry, 
and, to ensure its now being thoroughly 
moistened, immerse the ball in a pail of 
t<qid-watcr until the whole is wet through. 
If this is not done the new soil in which 
they are about to be potted will get satu- 
rated by the water required to moisten the 
ball through to the centre. After this is 
done return them to the pots in which 
they have been growing, and place them 
for a day in the stove to allow the water 
to drain off ; then remove the old drmni^ 
and any loose soil that may be about the 
surface, and at once put them in their 
flowering pots, which may be firom 15 
in. to 18 in. diameter. Place in the 
bottom 2 in. of crocks to secure sufficient 
drainage, as tliey will need a deal of water. 
The fM>il should be similar to that already 
advised, but will be now all the better for 
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beini; a little more lumpy. Use the 
pottiug-lath freely, so as to ram it 
Wd. These plants r^uire the soil to be 
made as close as possiole, more so than 
most others grown in pots. The best 
method of training AUamandas and other | 
subjects of similar habit, when grown as 
pot specimens, is on a stout iron wire 
trellis, secured to three strong stakes in- 
serted in the soil placed just within the 
rim of the pot Such a trellis, 4 ft. high 
by 3 it in cJ lameter, will be big enough 
for a large plant As soon as the plants 
arc potted, fasten the trellises in their 
places, and at once train the shoots to 
them, dispersing them evenly over about 
two-thirds of the lower part ; if they are 
tied over the top they naturally push the 
young growths fi’om that point, and after- 
wards, when being bent down to cover the 
trellis, they are very liable to break out. 

Tlie reason why AUamandas should be 
so far differently treated from most things, 
in being cut back and potted before 
they liave made any growth, is that the 
young shoots are so brittle that in train- 
ing them on the trellis they are likely to 
be broken oft, and the plants are naturally 
such free growers that potting previous to 
growth being made does not inter fer*e with 
their after progress. When the potting is 
completed, they should, instead oi being 
plunged ill a bed of tan or other ferment- 
ing material, at a considerable distance 
from the light, be elevated on inverted 
pots as neai' the glass as the trellis wiU 
admit of. So placed, the shoots will grow 
shoit-jointed and stout, the reverse of what 
they wiU be if stood further from the roof. 
Syringe overhead every afternoon. They 
wiU break into growth in about a fort- 
night, and as the young shoots advance 
keep them tied to the treUis in an 
upright position, as, if bent down before 
the bloom is weU set, they may break 
back, the points generally ceasing to push 
much furthei ; this causes delay in the 
time of their flowering. As the advanc- 
ing shoots require more head room, the 
plants must be regularly lowered, so as 
Just to keep the points from touching the 
glass. At the beginning of March raise 
Ibe temperature 6® in the night, allowing 
it to run up considerably with sun-heat in 
the day. By the mid^o of the month, 
when the weather is very bright, it may 
be necessary to give for a short time in 
t^e middle of the day a little air by open- 
ing the ventilators about an inch or so ; 

will be enough, as if too much is 
admitted it will senously affect the young 
tendor growth. 

It is at this season that careful attention 


is mtpt esBenti(I| i« anticipate the rise in 
tempeMxire through the sun’s influence in 
the flue weather oy timely stopping 
flres. It is an indication of the worst 
possible management in the cultivation 
of stove plants to be under the necessityi 
thi'ough the inconsiderate use of flie- 
heat, of admitting large volumes of cold 
external air in the epring to keep down 
the temperature sufficiently. If a little 
air is given, ^ above advised, when the 
thermometer rises to 80* in brimt weather, 
no harm ^11 be done by its going up 6* or 
8* higher, if the atmosphere is kept moist^ 
but the house must be closed sufficiently 
early and the fires set going, so as not to 
allow the heat to fall too low. As the soil 
becomes filled with roots the plants will 
require a copious supply of water and a 
free use of the syringe overhead. During 
Apiil, if all has gone well, every shoot 
will have its point qet with flowers ; it is 
better to defer training until the bloom 
begins to open, after which the shoots 
ought to be carefully wound round the 
trellis, so as to distribute the flowering 
! points evenly over it. They will now 
need water almost every day, and liquid 
manure two or three times a week ; con- 
tinue the use of the syringe, which wiU in 
no way injure the flowers. The night 
temperature may be kept at about 70*, 
with a rise of 10® or 16* in the day They 
will quickly push up another lot of shoots, 
which, when commencing to bloom, should 
be trained as were the preceding; they 
wiU thus keep on through the season. 
Give more air and less m’e-heat as the 
summer advances. By July the plants 
may, if required, be removed to a warm 
conservatory and placed where they will 
not be under the influence of a draught 
of external air ; here they will form con- 
spicuous objects until the middle of August^ 
when they should be returned to the stove, 
where they wiU, if wanted, continue to 
flower for some time. Afterwards they 
should be graduaUy ripened up, partially 
dried off as in the preceding autumn, and 
rested similarly, in January, as before, 
cut them back, and shake about half the 
soil from the ball, reducing a portion of 
the roots. Bepot with new soil, and treat 
in every way tnrough the season as advised 
previously. So managed the plants will 
last for many years. 

AUamandas are amongst the best of 
stove-climbers, for which purpose they 
require to be treated as for trained plimt& 
except that the trellis is dispensed with and 
the shoots are not stopped further than to 
induce their breaking, so as to famish the 
allotted space ; they should be freely out 
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back every season before they are started into 
growth. On account of their very strong 
habit of jp^owth, even when required as 
climbers, it is better to grow them in pots 
than to plant out, unless they are wanted 
to cover a very large space, in which case 
they may be turn^ out in a border of 
limited extent, and the soil partially re- 
newed each spring. 

The following kinds are all well worth 
growing : — 

A. cartkartica. A well-known free- 
flowering kind, with moderate-sized blooms, 
which it produces plentifully. 

A. Chmoni. A profuse large-flowered 
kind, from Western Africa It is almost 
as deep in colour as A. Aubletti, and has 
not the objectionable habit of the blooms 
reflexing natural to that variety, which it 
supersedes. 

A. grandiflora. A magnificent sort, 
ivith beautiful bright canary-yellow 
flowers, produced in huge quantities. It 
is very distinct in halnt, and a much 
weaker grower than all the others, smallei 
foliage, and is most suitable for growing 
as a pot Rjiecimen, in w'hich way it may 
with advantage be trained to sticks, trellis 
being dispensed with. 

A. Hendersonii. A very strong-grow- 
ing, large, free-blooming sort ; the base of 
the flowers internally suffused with brown. 

A. nobUis. A strong gi'ower, ivith very 
large, finely-shaped, bright yellow flowers; 
requires a light situation to bloom freely. 

A. SchottiL A very strong grower, 
with immensely large pale yellow flowers 
that reflex a good deal. It is not so free 
in blooming as the others. 

A. violacea. A very distinct-looking 
species, with reddish flcjwers. It is not so 
h^dsome as the other kinds, but to those 
who like to grow plants of a decidedly dis- 
tinct appearance it will be acceptable. 

Insects. — ^Allamandas poa^iess almost an 
immunity from insects, except from a 
minute yellow thrip, which is very 
troublesome if once it gets a footing, as it 
destroys and disfigures the young flower 
buds and leaves. It is best Icept under by 
copious and daily syringing, as it is most 
difficult to kill by fumigation. 

ALOCASIA. 

Since fine-leaved plants have become 
fashionable, there has l>een a large addition 
to the number of cultivated species of 
Alocasia, and amongst them may be num- 
l>ered many of the finest and most distinct 
of all stove subjects grown for the beauty 
of their foliage. Few families of plants 
present so much diversity in the form and 


colour of their leaves as do these Alocasias, 
from the bold and distinct combinati(jn of 
pale green and milky white in the stately 
A. macrorhiza variegata, to the shining 
metallic hue poR<«iSHed to such a marked 
extent by A. metallica, both jdants that, 
when they first appejired, made qiiite a 
sensation amongst cultivatf>rR. As decora- 
tive objects in the warm stove, they are 
unsiirpasscil, contrasting admirably with 
other fine-leaved ns well as flowering 
plants. They are mostly found iu the 
warmest parts of the world, where, in 
addition to a continuously high tempera- 
ture, they are subjected to a humid atmos- 
phere. Therefore, in order to grow them 
satisfactorily, they need both heat and mois- 
ture, otherwise they make little progress. 

Alocasias are increased by means of 
suckers, which most of the species produce 
freely, and also by division of the ci-eeping 
underground stems, as well as by small 
tubei's that several of the species annually 
form. Propagation is best effected in 
spring towards the beginning of March, 
anoiit which time the old spetdiuens re- 
quire a shift ; all the species, except A. 
macrorhiza and its variegated form, we have 
found to do best in a mixture of sphagnum 
and the best fibrous matter out of very 
light peat (sucli as that used for Orchids), 
to which some sand, crocks, and dry shaly 
manure liavc been added, as, if anything 
at all close and adhesive is used, many of 
the kinds will make little or no progress. 
The small tubers formed by sorts like A. 
Veitchii do best put in shallow pans in a 
mixture similar to that just described until 
they have maile a coujde of leaves each, 
when they may be moved into little ])ot3 
singly. Suckers, when taken off, should 
be at once transferred to ]iot.s proiiortionatc 
to their size. An extra amount of drai 
age is requii'ed on account of their needing 
to ])e liberally supplied with water duiing 
the growing season, and also from the fact 
that most of the species are surface rooters, 
not pushing their roots down to any con- 
siderable depth in the pots. 

Alocasias require a brisk heat in onler 
to grow them well ; in fact, most of the 
species will never attain anythinj^ like 
their proper size and appetirance without 
the full amount of heat needed by the 
greatest heat-requiring plants. After the 
crowns are potted thev should be kept in 
a temjierature of nearly 70® at night, witli 
a rise in the day proportionate to the state 
of the weather ; a little air should be given 
during the middle of the day when the 
weather is such as to allow this to be done, 
but early in spring the admission of cold 
air, so as to come in contact with the 
4 
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plants, must be avoided. Shade at all 
times when the sun is bright^ but let the 
plants be kept well up to the light. By 
midsummer larger pots will most likely be 
wanted, as most of the kinds are free- 
rooters, but with such species as A. Veitchii 
oare must be taken that too much pot 
room is not given. Syringe overhead 
freely once a day through the growing 
season, getting the water well to the back 
as well as the front of the leaves ; if this 
is not done, red spider will most likely 
attack them. Through the summer months 
the temperature may vary from 70° to a 
little over at night, and from 80° to 86° in 
the daytime, giving water so as to keep the 
soil always moist. Eeduce the heat and 
atmospheric moisture as autumn sets in, 
dispense with shading as soon as the sun’s 
ower declines enouj^i to allow this to be 
one, and syringe overhead seldomer. 

In winter the temperature should be 
about 65° at night, with a proportionate 
rise by day. Nothing further is required 
except pot-room according to the size to 
which the specimens are wanted to grow. 
Such sorts as A. metallica may be grown 
to 6 leet or 7 leet through if desired, and 
weaker growers in proportion, but for 
general purposes smaller examples will 
more use tub Each spring the plants 
should be turned out of their pots, and all 
the old soil removed, and replaced with 
new material. This is necessary, as, if an 
attempt is made to keep them a second 
ear in the same soil, that will, most likely, 
elore the end of the season, get decom- 
posed and too pasty, conditions under 
which the roots are sure to perish. A. 
macrorhiza variegata does best in good 
fibrous loam, made very rich by the addi- 
tion ot one-third dry shaly manure, like 
that obtainable round the outside of an old 
hotbed, with sand sufficient to kee]! it 
sweet. This plant should be grown 
annucdly from a single sucker of the pre- 
vious year’s propj^ation, which, if well 
managed, will attam a size of 7 feet or 8 
feet in diameter, and in this state, with its 
beautifully variegated leaves, it is one of 
the most effective ot all variegated plants. 

The best kinds are : — 

A. Chehoni, A hvbrid raised between 
A. metallica and A. longiloba. It produces 
large leaves, shining green on the upper 
surface, purple beneath. 

A. Uluetris. An Indian kind, not un- 
like A. Jenningsii, but a stronger grower ; 
its leaves, like that kind, are green, 
mottled with blackish olive. 

A* intermedia. This variety was raised 
hy crossing A. longiloba with A. Veitchii. 
It has mu^ of the beautiful greyish metal- 


lic shade of A. Veitchii, but grows a good 
deal larger. 

A . Jmnvngm, A handsome small-grow- 
ing species from India, with leaves 8 inches 
or 9 inches long, of a rich green colour, 
and blotched with black or dark brown 
between the veins. 

A, JohnstonU, A singular species, with 
spiny leaf-stalks and arrow-shaped leaves, 
green, veined with red. A native of the 
Solomon Islands. 

A, Lomi, Similar to A. Veitchii in form 
of leaf, but the upper surface is much 
greener, and barred with metallic tints ; it 
is likewise a much better grower than 
Veitchii. A native of Borneo. 

A. macrorhiza variegata, A beautiful, 
large-growing species, with cordate leaves, 
pale green, with large white blotches, which 
sometimes cover half the surface. Ceylon. 

A. Marshallii, An Indian species in the 
way of A. Jenningsii, but with a broad 
silvery band down the centre of the leaves. 

A, metallica. A Bornean sort, with large, 
shield-shaped, metallic-tinted leaves, and 
one which may be grown to a large size. 

I A . Roezlii costata. A medium-growing, 
green-leaved species, blotched with silvery 
grey. From the United States of Colombia. 

A, Sedenii. A hybrid raised between A. 
Lowi and A. metallica ; in form most like 
the first-named pai’ent. A handsome plant. 

I A. Thibautiana. A Bornean species 
something in the way of A. Lowii, but 
I larger. Blackish green in colour, with 
distinct white veins. 

A, Veitchii. A very handsome species, 
also from Borneo, having long arrow- 
shaped fidiage, with ivory-white midribs, 
and a bluish slate-like colour on the upper 
surface of the leaves, which are deep pur- 
ple beneath. 

A. zehrina. A strong-growing species 
with large sagittate leaves, green in colour, 
stalks banded with blackish green, which 
gives the plant a handsome appearance. 
Philippine Islands. 

Insects. — The regular syringing re- 
quired for these Alocasias through the 
growing season will keep down the smaller 
insects that attack them, such as aphides, 
thrips, or red spider ; should mealy bug 
by chance effect a lodgment on the back 
of the foliage or leaf-stalks, it must be re- 
moved by sponging. 

ALOE. 

These are greenhouse succulent plants, 
nearly all coming from the Cape of Good 
Hope. A few of them are worUi growing 
for their handsome leaves, in ad£tion to 
their somewhat singular flowers. 
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They are propagated from suckers taken 
off the old plants in spring, inserted in 
small pots, and placed where they will get 
a little extra warmth. Ordinary loam 
with a liberal addition of sand and small 
pot shreds suits them, and they should be 
pven more root-room as they increase in 
size. They require little water in winter, 
but should have the soil kept moderately 
moist during the growing season 
The following are the most distinct : — 
A. dbyssinica, A stout-growing species, 
with thick, fleshy leaves, long and broad ; 
gyeen, spined on the edges. From Abys- 
sinia. 

A, Soccotriana. A branching plant, 
with upright habit ; leaves green, spined 
on the edges. 

A. variegatcu The well-known part- 
ridge-breasted Aloe. A pretty window 
plant, thriving where many things w^ould 
not grow. Leaves stout, six to eight 
inches long ; green, banded with grey. 

Insects. — The nature of these plant is 
such that few insects affect them ; green- 
fly is sometimes troublesome on the young 
flower-spikes j fumigation is the best remedy. 

AL07S1A OITBIODORA. 

This, which is a deciduous greenhouse 
plant, is s^onymous with Verbena tnp- 
n^\lla, or the Lemon-scented Verbena as it 
Ifl often called. It is a native of Chili, and 
ha‘^ insignificant flowers. Its pale-green 
la ceolate leaves are highly fragrant, and 
for them the plant is cultivated, and is a 
general favourite. 

It strikes freely from cuttings, inserted 
in sand in the spring, covered with a bell 
class, kept moi&t and shaded in a moderate 
neat ; thus treated they will root in a few 
eeks, when they must be moved singly 
to small pots, in sandy loam. As soon as 
growtii ^ fairly commenced stop the 
points to cause the formation of side 
shoots ; this operation should be repeated 
two or three times to secure a bushy con- 
1 ition of the plants. Give larger pots when 
required ; 6 or 6 inches in diameter vrill 
be big enough for the first year. After 
^ey are fairly established greenhouse 
ti^eatment is all they need, such for in- 
stance as Fuchsias succeed with as to air 
warmth and moisture. In the winter they 
should be kept drier, and may with ad- 
vantage have their shoots shortened back 
before they start into g%wth in the spring, 
removing part of the old soil and giving 
pelts two or three sizes larger ; afterwards 
treat as in the preceding summer. 

The plants may be kept for a number of 
years by giving increased root-room, pre- 


viously cutting in the branches moderately ; 
in this way their deliciously-scentM 
shoots will admit of being used freely for 
mixing with cut flowers. 

Insbots.— ’T he plant is liable to the 
I attacks of most insects that feed on green- 
! house plants generally ; for aphides and 
thrips fumigat^ syringe and sponge to get 
nd of scale. 

ALSOPHILA. 

This genus of Ferns contains stove as 
well as greenhouse species. The cooler 
kinds are the most tfeserving of notice, 
but neither are equal from a gardening, 
point of view to the Cyatheas and Dick- 
sonia.s. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

A. contammans. Pliilippine IslaiuU. 

A . Im} ulafa. Pol yn esi a. 

A. Rthecem. Queensland. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

A. av’itralis. Australia. 

A. Beyrichmna. 

A. exedsa. Norfolk Inland 

A. Leichardiiana, New South Wales. 

AMARYLLIS. 

These are stove bulbous plants, many of 
winch are evergr(‘en, while others shed 
their leaves m winter, the principle differ- 
ence in their culture being that the ever- 
green kinds, ^though requiring to be kept 
much <liier at the roots when not growing 
during the winter season must not be 
allowed ever to become quite dry — a. 
condition necessary with such as are 
deciduous. Of the first species introduced, 
a few are from the Cape of Good Hope and 
the West Indies, but the greater number 
are indigenous to Brazil and the adjacent 
countries. From these have sprung the 
present race of splendid hybrids, possessing 
a free habit of blooming, and producing 
large and truly gorgeous flowers, wherein 
the stripping and olending of soft and 
intensely deep colours are combined in a. 
way that is not surpassed by any plants in 
cult i vatioii. Tliey possess the double merits 
of being easily grown and not getting too 
big for those who have not the convenience 
of large stoves. They succeed wdl in good 
fibrous loam of a strong nature, with just 
as much sand added as will ensure its not 
getting sour and impervious to the plentiful 
supply of water they require when growing.. 
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There is one thing in their management 
that those who essay their culture will do 
well to bear in mind — that they do not, 
especially the evergreen kinds, like their 
roots disturbed. Disturbance is the less 
necessary, as they do not need a great deal 
of pot-room, and always do the best when 
the roots have well iilled the soil ; at the 
same time this must not be carried too far 
by allowing them to starve for want of 
sufficient root space, or the flowers they 
produce will not be so numerous or so fine, 
nor will the plants increase as they 
ought to do by tnrowing oft* offsets. They 
can be raised from seed, and those who 
take an interest in hybridising have an 
ample field before them in raising new 
varieties by crossing. 

When the seeds are ripe they should be 
sown in well-drained pans filled with good 
yellow loam, to which has been added as 
much sand as will keep the soil in a con- 
dition that the water can pass through it. 
Cover the seeds slightly, and jdace the pans 
in an intermediate temperature of 60® in 
the night, and proportionately higher in the 
daytime ; give as much water as will keep 
the soil moist. Wlien the young plants 
make their apjieai’ance allow them plenty 
of light; as the days lengthen, give 5® 
more heat in the night and 10® or 16® in 
the day ; let them have enough water, and 
admit air, as they will not make satis- 
factory progress if too much confined. It 
is not well to disturb them from the seed 
pans until they have made several leaves 
and the bulbs have begun to form, which 
con lition they will be in towards the close 
oi summer if all has gone well with them. 
They should then be placed singly in small 
pots, well drained, and the soil pressed 
quite solid about the roots. They generally 
succeed better when the greater portion of 
the bulb is covered in the soil tiian when 
potted higher above it. This applies to 
all their stages of growth. At once return 
them to the coolest end of the stove, and as 
the object is to keep them in growth summer 
and winter lor a coui>le of years, so as to 
save time, the temperature may now be 
kept from 66® to 60® in the night and a 
little more in the day; they should be 
attended to regularly with water. As solar 
heat increases, raise the temperature pro- 
portionately, and as soon as the soil is well 
filled with roots, shift them into 4-inch or 
5-inch pots, draining sufficiently and mak- 
ing the soil quite solid, as in the first potting. 
Grow them on without delay by constant 
heat and moisture, and plenty of light all 
through the summer and autumn ; winter 
in a similar temperature to last year ; in 
the spring move them into 6-inch pots, 


and treat in every way as in the past 
summer. In the autumn place them where 
they will be under the npening influence 
of all the sun and air possible, and 
gi^ually withhold water; through the 
winter stand them on an airy shelf in a 
temperature of from 46® to 60®, with ^just 
enough water to prevent the leaves flagging ; 
and in the spring again give more heat and 
moisture. If the bulbs have attained the 
strength that they should have from the 
treatment prescribed, most of them will 
flower ; after which give such as appear to 
require it pots an inch larger, ana place 
them through the summer under similar 
conditions to promote growth as hitherto 
advised. In the autumn and winter repeat 
the ripening and resting process, but never 
attempt to keep them too cool in the winter 
— through this cause innumerable quanti- 
ties of these fine plants have been lost. In 
their native country the Qply change they 
are subject to is from hot and damp in their 
growing season, to dry during the period 
of rest, consequently they will not bear to 
be kept too cold in the winter. For a time 
they will stand a lower temperature than 
that above given for their season of rest, 
but there is always danger of their decaying 
when so treated, and it also impairs their 
strength. In succeeding summers give 
small shifts when it is evident that tney 
need more room, but not otherwise ; as 
they get strong they will push offsets that 
can & taken off and grown on singly, 
managed as advised for the plants raised 
from seed. The above treatment of course 
applies to seedlings that have been raised 
from evergreen kinds, and are similar in 
habit to the pai'ents. To such as are 
deciduous, no water must be mven from 
the time that the growth is fuUy matured 
and ripened up in the autumn until they 
are to be started in spring ; in other 
respects the treatment lequired is the same. 
Both the evergreen and deciduous kinds 
want a plentiful supply of water wMl t 
they are making growth ; any stint at this 
sta^ will be sure to impair their strength 
ana inflict serious injury. They will tdso 
be benefited at this time by a frequent 
supply of manure-water not too strong. 
This splendid genus of plants has within 
the last few years received fro.m many 
plant-growers the attention it deserves, and 
nas emerged from a state of comparative 
neglect, to which it seems unaccoimtable it 
should ever have been consigned ; yet that 
it was so neglected is undoubte^y the 
case, for there iir umple evidence to prove 
that Amaryllises were much more generally 
grown half a century since than ^ey are 
at present 
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A, AdimmnniL An old but fine kind, 
with deep crimson flowers. Many of the 
new hybrids owe their pai'entafie to this 
good oid species. It comes from Brazil, 

A, Achermannii pidcherrima, A very 
flne sort, with large flowers of an intense 
crimson colour. One) of the best in 
cultivation. 

A, kermesina. Carmine. From Brazil. 

A. LeopoldvL Base of all the segments 
reddish-crimson, extremities ivory-white, 
immense flowers, and fine in every way. 
Peru. 

A. longijlora, Flowers large, long in 
the tube, pale ground colour suffused with 
rose, centre white. A native of Costa 
Rica. 

A, pardinum. A most distinct sort 
that bears immense flowers, which open 
quite flat, showing all the inner surface ; 
ground colour creamy-white, profusely 
covered with crimson spots. From Peru. 

A. pyrochroma, Vermillion red. Brazil. 

In addition to the species of Amaryllis, 
described above, the following hybrids are 
beautiful kinds, and from a cultural point 
of \dew they surpass the species : — 

A. Brillictnt. A bold flower with broad 
petals, crimson-scarlet, profusely spotted. 

A. Chelsonii. A large flower with 
broad segments, the lower part of w’hich 
are crimson, the extremities creamy-white. 
A most remarkable kind. 

A, Crimson Banner, A fine-shaped 
flower, deep crimson in colour. 

A. Dr, Makers, Flowers of moderate 
size, well-formed ; colour, scarlet shaded 
with crimson. One of the best varieties. 

A, Exquisite, Flowers large, petals stout, 
scarlet in colour, with a white central 
stripe to each. A very free-floweimg 
sort. 

A. International, Flowers moderate in 
size, fine in shape, colour crimson-maroon 
with white veins. A fine variety. 

A. King Arthur. Medium-sized flowers; 
ivory-white ground colour, spotted and 
streaked in the centre with crimson. 

A. Mooreana. A handsome-shaped 
flower, of good substance ; colour deep 
red. 

A. Mrs, Baker. Flo Wei's large and fine 
in form, segments broad ; colour glowing 
scarlet shaded with crimson, centre stiiped 
with white. One of the finest varieties 
ever raised. 

A. Mrs, Burroughs. Moderate-sized 
flowei'S, petals reflexed, colour scarlet, 
shaded with cnmson, and edged with | 
white. j 

A. Mrs. Bateson. Bright crimwn in 
colour, the segments edged with white. 

A. Princess Augusta Victoria. Flowers 


I large, ivory-white, streaked with crim- 
son. 

A. Stort^s Beauty. Small, beautifully- 
shaped flowers, scarlet, with white stripe 
at tne base in the middle of each petal. 

A. Thomas Speed. A strong grower, un- 
usually profuse in flowering, medium in 
size ; colour scarlet, white centre. 

Insects. — Apliides often attack the 
young leaves and unexpanded flowers, and 
can be destroyed by fumigating with 
tobacco, or by sponging ; the form of the 
leaves is such as to favour their being thus 
easily removed. Thrips and red spider 
will sometimes make their appearance if 
syringing is not resorted to ocasionally ; 
to destroy these lay the plants on their 
sides and syringe freely with clean water. 
Scale and mealy bug will also live upon 
them, and the best remedy is sponging, 
getting down to the base of the leaves, 
where the insects harbour. 

AMHEBSTIA NOBILIS. 

One of the'most gorgeous of all flower- 
ing trees. An evergreen stove species 
from the hot regions of Eastern India. 
From the dimensions it attains it requires 
a good-sized house almost to itself ; this 
no doubt is the cause why it is so rarely 
met with. 

It can be raised fiom seeds, or from 
shoot cuttings of the half-npened wood, 
which will he found in condition in 
summer. These should he put singly in 
pots filled with sand, kept close and moist, 
and shaded in a temperature of 75®, or a 
few degrees more. When they are rooted 
gradually remove the glasses so as to inure 
them to the atmosphere of the house, giving 
air and shade when needful. As soon as 
enough roots are formed move into pots a 
couple of sizes larger ; good lojim is the 
most suitable soil. Continue to keep up a 
comparatively high temperature through 
the autumn and winter, as the plant will 
bear as much heat as almost any m cultiva- 
tion. In spring give pots two or three 
sizes larger, using soil such as before ; in- 
crease the temperature as the days get 
warmer : 76® in the night in summer, and 
86® to 90® by day, with sun-heat, will 
answer. Use a "thin shade in bright 
weather ; admit air for a time daily ; 
syringe freely overhead when the house 
is closed, and give plenty of moisture at 
all times through tne season of ^owth. 
Give more air towards autumn, with less 
atmospheric moisture, and winter as before. 
Larger pots will be needed in spring, 
the size being regulated by the condition 
and quantity of roots present ; treat on- 
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wards through the season as previously. 
By the spring following the plants should 
be large enough to plant out. A good bed 
ought to be prepar^ by putting the neces- 
sary drainage in the bottom, and filling in 
with good loam, to which add some sand 
and a moderate sprinklinfj of broken crocks, 
or other material of a like nature, as the 
soil in all cases such as this, where con- 
fined under glass in a close atmosjjhere 
and subjected to continual watering by the 
use of the svringe, is liable to get sour and 
adhesive. If the plant is well managed, 
and has room enough given it, it will live 
fur many yeaivs, producing annually its 
long racemes of bnght red, yellow spotted 
flowers. 

Insects. — The constant use of the 
syringe, already advised, through the 
growing season will keep down the less 
objectionable insects, but scale and mealy 
bug can only be destroyed by repeated 
sponging, which must be done as often as 
found necessary. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS. 

These are singular stove Aroids, with 
ample handsome loliage. The flowers are 
more curious than beautiful. They re- 
quire similar treatment to Caladiums, 
which see. 

The following are distinct kinds : — 

A, hulbiferus. Flowers red, produced 
in spring. A native of East India. 

A. camimnulatus. Has purple flowers, 
and is a hj)ring bloomer. From Ceylon. 

B. cupreus. A distinct-looking species, 
with attractive flowers. 

A. giganteus, A strong grower, with 
purple flowers. A native of India. 

ANANASS A 8 ATIVA VARIEGATA. 

(The variegated Pine Apple.) 

This handsome stove plant is a favourite 
with cultivators. It diners in no way in 
appearance from the ordinary forms of the 
fruit-bearing Pines, except tnat the leaves 
are handsomely variegated. 

It is increased by suckers in the same 
way as others of the genus. After re- 
moval fiom the parent plant, they should 
be laid for a couple of days or so in the 
stove, so as to allow the base to dry up a 
little ; then strip off a few of the lower 
leaves. They may then either be inserted 
in a bed in the stove (if such exists) until 
rooted, and afterwards put in pots pro- 
portionate in size to that of the now rooted 
suckers, or they may be put singly in pots, 
filled with good tuny loam, to which has 


been added a little sand, the soil being 
kept drier than requisite for most plants. 
If they can be accommodated with a brisk 
bottom heat they will root more quickly, 
although this is not indispensable. After 
they are well-rooted, the plants should be 
elevated near the glass, and given air daily 
in the growing season, with a slight daw 
of the syringe in the afternoons. Wo more 
shade should be used than the construction 
of the house and its position necessitates, 
as the more light the plants receive the 
stouter and more beautifully arched in 
form the leaves will get. TOe suckers 
may be taken off and struck any time in 
the spring or summer, when large enough, 
but it is well not to separate them from the 
plants that produce them until they have 
attained considerable strength, otherwise 
they take longer to grow up to a handsome 
size. Ordinary warm stove treatment 
summer and winter answers for them. All 
that is iurther required is to give more pot 
room as it is wanted : a 12-inch pot is big 
enough to grow a large example in. It is 
a plant that at all times requires careful 
watering, but water should not be applied 
until the soil is drier than most things 
reauire it to be. 

There is another varietv, A. Portean^ 
somewhat different from tbe })receding in 
its vai iegation ; it will succeed with Hke 
treatment to A. sativa variegata. 

Insects. — Like other kinds of Pine 
Apple, the variegated varieties are not 
much subject to the attacks of insects, but 
mealy bug and white scale will live on 
them. Care should be taken never to 
begin with plants affected with the latter 
insect, whicn is ditficult to get rid of, 
getting, as it does, down to the base of the 
leaves ; if mealy bug attack the plants, 
sponging will be the s^est remedy. 

ANCTLOGTNE LONGIFLORAu 

An evergreen stove plant of shrubby 
habit, witJ^ large leaves, and tubular purple 
flowers, produced in drooping panicl^. It 
is an effective plant, and can, by liberal 
treatment, be ^rown to a large size, like 
many other quick-growing Acanthads, in 
little time, or it may be flowei-ed in a small 
state. 

The treatment it requires is such as ad- 
vised for Justicias, which see. It comes 
fi'om Guayaquil. 

ANEMIA. 

A genus of stove Ferns, with a decidedly 
distinct habit. The fhictification is pro- 
duced in the form of a panicle, similar to 
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that of the well-knowii British Fern, 
Osmunda regalia. 

For proportion and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genend details of culture. 


A, coUina, BrasiL 
A, flexuosa. South America. 
A. UmmUm, 


ANOIOPTEBI8 ETEOTA. 

A very distinct-looking and handsome 
stove species of the genus Angiopteris, 
which should be grown by all who form 
collections of Fema It comes from the 
Society Islands. For propagation and culti- 
vation, see Ferns, general details of culture. 

AHGBOTOOHILnS. 

Although Anoectochili attain a height 
of only a few inches, and in this respect 
are insignificant, compared with many of 
the noble stove fine-foiiaged plants now in 
cultivation, they may nevertheless be 
justly termed the gems of the vegetable 
kingdom, so exquisiteis the network of veins 
which covers their leaves. Anoectochili 
are found in both the Eastern and Western 
hemi^heres, but the kinds which possea«< 
the richest leaf-colouring come from the 
East, the silvery- veined sorts in most cases 
belonging to the West. Unfortunately 
they are generally found difficult to cul- 
tivate ; though they can often be increased 
and made to grow well for a time, it not 
unfrequently happens that they sicken and 
die off, even in the hands those who 
have been most successful with them, and 
this without any change in their treatment 
or remission of attention ; these facts point 
to something wrr >ng as regards management. 
The flowers that Anoectochili produce are 
insignificant, and on that account no one 
cares al)out them. Therefore, in place of 
subjecting the plants to alternate periods 
of growth and rest, as in the case of other 
Oiuhids appreciated for their bloom, they 
are generally pushed on to make growth 
60 as to increase their numbers as quickly 
as possible. For a good many years we 
grew all the best vaneties in a house that 
could not be kept higher than 60® at night 
during winter, and from a small stock soon 
had pans of setaceus, Lowii, xanthophyllus 
and others, 16 inches across, fllled as full as 
they could hold with plants unusually 
strong ; but as soon as we gave them more 
warmth in winter, and consequently less 
rest, they failed to do so well. 

They are increased by cuttings made 
from their fleshy^ stepaeL which should be 
cut inter pieces consisting of one or two 
Joints eacTu Divide the pieces midway 


between the joints — ^not at the Joint, as in 
the case of most other plants. They may 
be propagated at any time during spring 
or summer, but prop^tion is best carried 
out before growth commences, about the 
end of February. Sphagnum chopped 
fine, three parts to one ofnbrous matter from 
good Orchid peat, with some sand and piall 
crocks or charcod, is the best material in 
which to grow them. 3-inch pots, well 
drained, and filled with this compost, will 
hold two or three cuttings, the roots of 
which, if there be any, should be inserted 
in the soil, and the pieces pegged down 
horizontally, so as to almost imbed them 
in the compost, which ought to be pres^d 
moderately firm and kept slightly moist, 
but not too wet The little pots should be 
plunged in a larger pot or pan in a mixture 
of sphagnum and sand, and the whole 
coveied with a bell-glass, which should be 
kept tilted half an inch or so to admit some 
air. They shoidd be placed where there is 
plenty of light, but shaded fiom sunshine 
if it be at all powerful. A night tempera- 
ture of 60®, with an increase of 10® in the 
daytime, will be sufficient until the sun 
gets a little more power In a few weeks 
the buds will start, and soon form shoots 
and small leaves ; give water so os to keep 
the soil in a slightly mont condition, and 
in May increase the tem})eiatiu*e at night 
to 65® or 6C®, letting it run up to 80® or 85® 
in the daytime. It is a good ])lan to wipe 
the moisture from the inside of the glasses 
daily, as its removal lets m more light, an 
iriiportant matter as r(‘gJU’ds giving stren^li 
ana solidity to the young giowth ; for 
although Anoectochili will grow fast in a 
semi-darkened place, the growth thus made 
is weak. A position close to the ii] night 
glass, either at the fi*ont or end of tlie 
nouse in wdiich they are grown, is best 
calculated to keep them healthy, but they 
must not have a current of cold air aA 
mitted near them, such as would enter it a 
light opposite to where they are jilaced 
were opened. The lengtli of time it takes 
to produce full-sized crowns fioin cuttings 
like those described de])ends upon the 
strength of the plants from which the 
cuttings are mode ; if the stems ore thick, 
the young plants will make four or five 
leaves belore autumn. 

The summer treatment is simply a con- 
tinuance of that just recorded. When in 
full growth they should, however, have 
more water, but they should never be 
allowed to get either too dry or too wet. 

I In giving water^ if any rest on the young 
unfolded leaves, it is well to blow it off. 
After the middle of September shade only 
when the sun is very liright. In the lust 
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two months of the year and two first of the 
ensuing one 00* at night will be sufficient, 
allowing 6* or 8* more by day. When 
possessed of a fair amount of stock, instead 
id cutting the plants up into pieces, as has 
just ^en re^mmend^, be content with 
severing a joint or two from the base in the 
spring just before growth commences, at 
the same time removing the plants into 
fresh material if the old seems getting too 
much decomposed. In this way large pots 
of handsome full-sized crowns can always 
be had, and the stock increivsed as well. 
Whenever they show signs of flower- 
ing, cut the bloom-spikes out as soon as 
they can be got at, as removing them 
strengthens the plants. 

The following ai’e some of the most 
handsome and distinct kinds : — 

A, argmteus. Very distinct from the 
golden-nerved kinds. It has pale green 
leaves, netted with silver veins, glistening 
like frozen dew. Brazil. 

A, argenteus pictus. Like A. argenteus, 
with the addition of a pale silveiy baud 
down the middle of the leaves. Brazil. 

A. Dawsonianus. A stiong, erect-gi*ow- 
ing plant, with very dark leaves. Distinct 
in habit. Malacca. 

A, impenalia(9yn, : A,petola), Avery 
fine kind, the leaves of which are i)ale 
olive-green,* with light-colouied \eins. 
Ja\a. 

A, intermedins, A strong-growing kind 
with handsomely marked foliage, not quite 
so bright in the veins as A. setaceus. tfava. 

A, Lohhii, A scarce sort, that forms 
large leaves of a deep ground colour, 
charmingly i'elieved with light veins, Java. 

A, Lowix, A large-growing distinct 
species, and very handsome. It forms \ ery { 
large, broad, velvety leaves of almost a 
blfiwk-green colour, beautifully relieved by 
light-green veins. A slow grower. Borneo. 

A, Lowii virescens, A distinct form, with 
p^er coloured leaves. Very beautiful. 
Borneo. 

A, setaceus, A free- g. "owing species, 
with dark reddish-brown ^'elvety leaves 
covered with a network vi transpaieut 
golden veins, Cevlon. 

A, setacens cordatus. A form of the 
above with deeper coloured veins. Java. 

A, xanthophylhis, A very di.'‘tinct and | 
handsome sort, which, in addition to the 
veining, has a broad band of lighter colour 
running down the middle of the leaves. 
Ceylon. 

Insects. — Greenfly sometimes affect 
Anoectochilus, getting on the under sides 
of the leaves. Immediately their presence 
is detected fumigate with tobacco, repeat- 
ing the application until all are destioyed. 


ANOPTEaUB olaudttlosva 

A large-growing evergreen shrub, with 
handsome leaves, suitable for a roomy house, 
for which alone it is adapted. 

It can be increased and grown in the 
way advised for Clethras, which see. Theic 
is only this species in cultivation ; it bear- 
white flowers, which appear in winter, oi 
early spring. A native of Van DiemanV 
Land. 

ANTHTOIUM. 

(Flowering,) 

Of these there ai‘e several that will bear 
a favourable comparison in their fiowere 
with the best plante brought into the 
country in either recent oi bygone times. 
There are some that especially deserve a 
place in even the moat select collection of 
oloomiiig stove plants ; but as they require 
somewhat different usage as to soil, it will 
be necessary to treat of them separately. 

Amongbt the hiore recent introductions 
of Anthurium, is the wliite-spathed A. 
candidum, from the United States of 
Colombia, a plant of somewhat slender 
habit, with rather small, erect, ovate, 
lanceolate leaves, on proportionate foot 
stalks ; the spathes are about 3i inches in 
length. It associates well with A. flori- 
buiidum, a new Grenada species, which 
has much broader, sliglitly lanceolate 
leaves, dark -green, and or coni])act habit ; 
the spathes of this plant are also white, 
and it lasts long in flower. Both may be 
increased by division of the crowns taken 
off in the spring, when thev have made a 
few roots from the base. That these exist 
l>efore the crowns are separated from the 

E arent plant is essential, as, if taken off 
efore they have formed roots inde]^eudent 
of the plant that has pro<luced them, they 
will be long in growing away freely. When 
taken off, place tliem in pots just large 
enough to permit of the roots being in- 
serted without injury. Tliey aixi surface 
rooters, requiring an abundance of water, 
consequently they do not need a great 
depth of soil, but must have plenty of 
drainage material. Half fill the jm)!^ with 
crocks ; the soil should consist of fibrous 
peat three parts, to one of flaky rotten 
(lung tliat has been well dried. Such as 
has lain exi>osed on the surface for mulch- 
ing a Vine boixler or an Asparagus bed is 
in the be^^t po‘«>ible condition for the r<x>te 
of these Aiithuiiums ; add to thej^e a fifth 
part of leaf-mould, a good sprinkling ol 
Cl ocks broken the size of horse be^ns, and 
a fair quantity of silver sand, mixing the 
whole well together. Do not, even wliilst 
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the plants are amalL sift the soil, but pull 
it to pieces with the hand \ press mode* 
rately firm, and pot the crowns an inch or 
BO diwn, just covering the roots a little ; 
put a small stick to each for support, give 
water, and place them in a bnst heat of 
65® in the night, with an increase during 
the day. Keep them a little close until 
they begin to grow, but not so much con* 
fined as woula be r^uisite in the case of 
ordinaiy cutting. Raise the temperature 
both day and night as the season advances, 
giving air in the daytime when the 
weather is such as to require it, and shad* 
ing slightly w^hen the sun is upon them. 
AVhen a fair amount of roots nave been 
formetl, the plants should be nujved into 
pots two inches larger, using similar soil 
to that in which they wei*e before placed. 
Continue to treat through the summer as 
already advised, syringing them freely 
every aftemoon, and also giving plenty of 
water to the roots. Reduce the tempera- 
ture, and discontinue shading as the 
weather gets cooler, keeping them through 
the wunter in a temperature of 65® in the 
night ; but do not let the scul get dry. 
Repot in April, giving two or three inches 
of a shift, still half-filling the pots with 
di’aiuage, and U'-ing the soil in a more 
lumpy state as the plants get la? ger ; this 
K^ason they will pu^i up flowers from all 
tlie strongest leaves, but it will not be 
advisable, even whilst in bloom, to move 
them out of the stove, as a lower and drier 
atmosphere would interfere with their 
giwtn. Continue the summer and winter 
treatment in this and subsequent years as 
already recommended, giving more pot 
room when it is wanted. They will go on 
for years increasing in size as long as re* 
cluired, and, when they get larger than 
desirable, they may be reduced by division 
of the cnuvns. These Anthuriums can be 
increased from pieces of their rhizome-like 
stems cut in bite an inch or two in length, 
inserted in soil such as that advised for 
ix)ttmg the crowns in, and treated simi- 
larly afterwards. They can also be grown 
fi'om seeds managed as hereafter detailed 
for the propagation of A. Schorzerianum 
and its white variety by this method. 

A. Scherzerianuin is now well known, 
and is undoubtedly one of the very finest 
and most distinct fiowering plants ever in- 
troduced ,to this country. By judicious 
ti'eatment in recent years it has been 
grown to a size, of both leaf and flower, 
such as was never anticipated from the 
small examples produced when first bloomed 
after its introduction. It is from Costa 
Rica, and can be readily increased from 
heeds. For a considerable time after it 


was brought to the country few persons 
succeeded in seeding it, simply because 
they did not allow time for the seeds to 
get matured ; thejr are home on the out- 
side of the spadix, in compressed globular, 
pulpy masses, about the size, and when 
ripe "of the colour, of pale red currants. 
To produce good seed, flowers should be 
selected that open towards the close of 
summer ; about August, when the spathes 
decay, they may be cut off, leaving the 
twisted spadix growing upon the peduncles. 
These will remain through the winter in 
much the same condition as they appear in 
the autumn, quite brown, with little ap- 
parent vitality in them, but in the spring 
the spadix will entirely, or partially, un- 
twist, and the seed vessels will begin to 
swell, being at first of a green colour, after- 
wards becoming orange-red as they ripen, 
i When fit to gather they are almost trans- 
parent, and will part readily from the 
spadix. They should then be removed, 
washed out of the pulp in the way usual 
with melon or cucumber seeds, and at once 
sown. Procure large-sized seed pans, in 
which place an inch of drainage ; then get 
some Clean sphagnum moss, free from grass 
or weeds. Chop this quite fine with a pair 
of scissors or hedge shears, and add to it 
one-fifth of clean sand and some crocks or 
chaicoal, broken about the size of small 
I)eas. Fill up the pans with this mixture, 
pressing it hrmly down, and water the 
suiface, sprinkling a little more sand if 
that whicn has been already mixed with 
the moss is washed down ; damp the sur- 
face again, and sow the seeds thickly and 
evenly over it, pressing them j?ently down 
with the hand, but not covering them in 
the least. Put a propagating glass over 
the whole to keep in the moisture, as this 
will prevent the necessity for giving much 
vrater ; if this is given in consiaerable 
quantities, it has a tendency to wash the 
seeds overhead into the mateiial, which 
must not occur, as they vegetate much the 
best when on the surface. Keep the whole 
quite moist ; it must never be allowed to 
become d^, but, when water is given, let 
it be applied with a fine rose, so as not to 
disturb the seeds at all. « Place in a night 
temiierature of 65®, and 10® more in the 
day ; in a few weeks they will begin to 
gi-ow. 

Let the young plants, from the time they 
first vegetate, have plenty of light, but do 
not allow the sun, when at all powerful, to 
come upon them without shading : give air 
in the middle of the day, and syringe over- 
head in the afternoons. 

By the beginning of September they 
will be large enough to pric\ out^ severm 
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together, into 3-inch pots, half-filled with 
drainage. Material similar to that in 
which the seeds were sown should be 
used. Keep the soil well moistened, 
for this Anthurium is a swamp plants and 
cannot endure to be dry at the roots. Keep 
through the winter in a temperature of 66® 
or 60 , and a few degrees warmer in the 
day. This is considerably hotter than is 
requisite for them when "they get larger ; 
but the object now is to push them on 
without loss of time. About the begin- 
ning of March move singly to small pots, 
in material such as used before, with a 
little fibrous peat added ; through the 
spring and summer keej) at about 60® or 65® 
by night, with a propoitionate rise in the 
day. Treat as to moisture, light, air, and 
shade as advised for last summer. By the 
end of June give 4 or 6 inch pots, accord- 
ing to the size they have attained ; the 
soil they now require is one-half the best 
fibrous peat to about an equal quantity of 
chopped a 2 )hagnum, with a liberal addition 
of sand and broken crocks or charcoal, 
half-filling the pots with diainage. Treat 
as hitherto recommended up to the end of 
September, wintering as before. Again 
pot them in the firing, giving pots 2 or 
3 inches larger. This summer they may 
be allowed to open a few flowers. Most of 
the plants will differ more or less in the 
size, shape, and depth of colour in the 
blooms. Remove them before they form 
seeds, as the progress of the plants will 
be stopped if they are allowed to do 
so. Those that have the laigest and best 
formed flowers should be marked, and 
have special encouragement. As they grow 
up into a useful decorative size they may 
be kept at a temperature of 50® in the 
night during the winter, and should not 
receive so much water, but still enough to 
keep them growing. They will make the 
strongest leaves in the winter; through the 
spring and summer let the temperature be 
10® or 16® higher in the night, and propor- 
tionateljr more in the day. They will go 
on making larger leaves and flowers until 
they get five or six years old, as well as 
forming numbers of crowns, increasing the 
bulk of the plants for an indefinite time, 
provided the soil is never allowed to 
become sour and adhesive — in which case 
tiie roots are sure to perish. To avoid 
this, each year when repotting get as much 
of tie old exhausted material away as can 
be done without injuring the roots. From 
the time the plants have got to a useful 
flowering size, the best time to repot is in 
the summer, after the princijial blooming 
is over; when this is will depend upon 
the temperature they are kept in daring 
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the early spring, as the warmer they are 
the earlier they throw up the main lot of 
flowers. 

The white form of A. Sdierzerianum 
requires treating in every Way like the 
red variety. Both can be increased by 
division ot the crowns, and by pieces of 
the rhizome in the manner described for A. 
candidum and A. floribundum. 

A. Andreeanum, This is a most beau- 
tiful species, quite distinct from all others. 
The spatlies are large, heart-shaped, c6rru- 
gated on the surlace like the cartilage of 
the human ear, bright scarlet in colour, 
and shining as if newly varnished. Tlie 
lower portion of the spadix is white, 
towards the extremity yellow ; it droops 
in front of the spathe, and by the contrast 
in colour seems to intensify the brightness 
of the latter. It is one of tlie most remark- 
able and beautiful plants that has appeared 
in recent years. It will require keeping 
bomewhat warmer than A. Sch-brzerianum. 
From Colombia. 

A,ornatum. Has medium-sized leaves. 
The spathes are 6 inches long, white in 
colour : si)adix purple. A native of 
Venezuela. 

A. Scherurianum WardiL Is a very 
distinct and desirable form of the red 
species, with immensely broad spathes, 
which are bright scarlet m colour. 

Insects. — Tlirips and greenfly are both 
partial to the leaves and flowers ; but the 
continuous syringing ad\’i8ed is generally 
sufficient to keep them in check, otherwise 
they may be kilted by fumigation. Brown 
sctile thrives upon the leaves, and must be 
kept under by sjionging ; so may mealy 
bug, should they become affected with it 


ANTHUEIUM. 

(Ornamental leaved.) 

Amongst Anthuriums there are many 
very handsome and distinct plants haidly 
surpassed by any of the fine-leaved stove 
subjects now so much cultivated. Numbers 
of the species are of an evergreen herbaceous 
habit, producing large handsome foliage of 
a beautiful velvety texture ; they are mostly 
from warm countries, and need a good 
amount of heat in which to grow satis- 
factorily. They are increased by division 
of the crowns and by suckers, which most 
of the imecies when strong produce more 
or less freely. They may be divided, or 
suckers may be taken off, at any time 
during spring or summer, when growth is 
active, but spring is preferable, just as 
growth is about to commence. It is not 
well to remove the suckers until they 
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have made some roots, or a portion 
of their leaves will be liable to go off 
before they get established, but when they 
have formed a few roots and pushed down 
into the soil, the suckei's can, as a rule, be 
cut off and the roots be got with them 
entire ; they should at once be put 
separately into small pots and kept a 
little, but not too close. They will 
usually be found to grow away without 
much check, and only need to have more 
pot-room mven them as they increase 
in size, if wanted very large, good- 
sized pots will ultimately be lequired, as 
many of the species are strong growers. 
Their roots are much inclined to keep on 
the surface, and on this account the pots 
should be deeply drained, which is also 
necessaiy as the;y need water plentifully 
during the growing season. Good turfy 
peat with some sand and small crocks 
added is the best material to grow them 
in. They will thrive through the spiiiig 
in a temperature of 60“ to 66“ by night, 
raising the heat during the day, and as the 
season gets further advanced 70“ in the 
night and 80“ or 85“ in the day will not be 
too much when the weather is warm. 
Place them where they will get a fair 
amount of light, but shade must be ap- 
plied when the sun is at all powerful. 
Give air on favouiable occasions, and 
syringe overhead freely once a day whilst 
any growth is going on. A night teiiipeia- 
ture of 60® to G5“, with 10“ more in the 
day, will be heat enough through the 
winter. The strongest-gi owing sjiecies 
can be grown to a large size if desired 
8imi>ly by not dividing them and by 
giving sufficient root space. 

The undei mentioned are all good kinds : 

A. Brownii. A strong-growing species, 
with tall stems, bearing leaves 3 feet long, 
cordate-lanceolate in shape. Colombia. 

A. crystallinvm. Tins has very large 
beautiful massive leaves of a pale olive 
green, the midrib and principal nerves 
having a distinct white band running 
their whole length. It comes from New 
Grenada. 

A. magni/icwm. A handsome species, 
with large leaves 2 feet across, d(eep green 
in colour, and of a silky appearance ; the 
nerves are white. A native of Brazil. 

A. Marffaritaeetm. This has neat foli- 
age^ but its principal attraction is the 
numerous clusters of lilac berries that it 
bears, and which are produced freely. 

A. regale. A very stout-growing plant, 
with handsome large leaves. South 
America. 

As Veikhii. Has leaves from 2 feet to 3 
long by 10 inches wide ; colour, deep 


green with a metallic tint, the surface waved 
and very distinct in appearance. A native 
of Colombia. 

A. Waroequeantm. Has leaves which 
are arrow-snaped and from 24 inches to 
30 inches long, deep green and velvety in 
texture, the midrib and veins being almost 
white — a graml plant From N e w Grenada. 

Insects. — The leaves of these Antliu- 
riiims, being large and comparatively few in 
number, do not offer much snelter for insects, 
which are generally kept in check by the 
regular use of the syiinge through the 
growing season. Should mealy bug or 
scale effect a lodgment, they must be 
sponged off carefully, so as not to bruise or 
injure the leaves. 

ANTIGBAMMA BBAZILIENSE. 

A stove species of Fern with well-marked 
character, distinct in appearance, and a 
desirable kind. From Brazil. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

APHELANDBA. 

These splendid autumn and winter 
blooming plants rank amongst the finest 
ornaments of the stove, and aie deserving of 
general cultivation ; the fact that they come 
into flower when the greater number of the 
Slimmer bloomers are on the wane makes 
them doubly acceptable. They possess the 
twofold merit of floweiing as freely 
in a small state as they when grown up 
to large specimens, and this gives them the 
advantage of being suitable loi those who 
require plants for the decoration of large 
houses as well as lor those of less preten- 
sions. Another matter of imi>ortance is 
that their growth can be so regulated as to 
have them in flower over a lengthened 
period in succession ; from early in Sep- 
tember to considerably later on some oi the 
varieties, especially the chainiiiig A. Roezlii, 
can be had in bloom up to late in the 
spring, when its bright orange scarlet- 
coloured spikes and ample shining leaves 
afford an admirable contrast to anything else. 
One of the finest of the genus is the well- 
known A. cristata, which was introduced 
from the West Indies, and which, when 
well managed, with its gorgeous crested 
spikes of orange scarlet flowers produced 
from the points of the shoots, is one of the 
mo^t beautiful autumn ornaments of die 
warm conservatory. It succeeds in either 
peat or loam ; in die former its ample stout 
leaves grow to a larger size and assume a 
deeper sliado of gi'een ; in loam it makes 
shorter growth, and generally produces its 
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flowers a little deeper in colour. After 
trying the plant in peat and also in loam, 
as wdl as in a mixture of equal parts of 
each, we have found that the last is prefer- 
able used in equal proportions ; both should 
contain a fair amount of fibre and have 
added to them one-seventli of sand. Cut- 
tings stiike readily taken off with a heel, 
placed singly in 60-sized pots in a mixture 
of half-sifted peat and sand, with a little 
clean sand on the top ; give a little water 
at the time they are inserted, and at once 
put them under a propagating glass in a 
temperature of 70*. It with bottom heat, 
10* higher, they will root all the quicker ; 
but where there is no convenience for 
giving bottom heat it may be dispensed 
witli for this as for most other stove plants, 
provided that the tem])erature of the house 
can be kept up sufficiently. The cuttings 
should be put in as early in the season as 
they can be had in proper condition, which 
will be when the young growths are about 
three or four inches in length. This they 
will have attained by the middle of Apiil, 
provided that the plants from which they 
are taken have been kept in a warm house 
through the winter. Keep the cutting'^ 
sufficiently close to prevent their flagging, 
but not so as to cause the leaves to damp — 
a condition they are likely to suffer from 
if a little air is not given. By the end of 
May enough loot** will be formed to admit 
of the propagating glass being dispensed 
with. They should then be moved into 
6-inch pots. For this first shift the soil 
should be sifted and used, as already 
advised, in equal proportions of loam and 
peat; the plants will grow quicker if a 
sixth part is added consisting of half leaf 
mould and rotten dung, with as much sand 
mixe<l with the whole as will keep it 
porous, pot moderately firm, and place 
the plants on a front "shelf where they 
will get plenty of light, in a house or 
pit, with a night temperature of 70*, allow- 
ing it to rise 10* higher with air during 
the day. Shade in the middle of the 
day in sunny weather, and give enough 
water to keep the soil model ately moist. 
Pinch out tne points of the shoots as 
soon as growth has fairly commenced. 
This Aphelandra is of a somewhat erect 
habit of growth, and disposed to run up 
without branching out unless stopping the 
shoots is attended to. Syringe overhea<l in 
the afternoons, and close the house with 
the sun upon the glass ; by the middle of 
July they will have mode sufficient pro- 

K to War moving into pots 2 inches 
r, and now use the soil iu a more 
lumpy state, but in the same proportions as 
befoi'e. Treat as hitherto in respect to 


heat, shade, and moisture, both at the roots 
and by syringing overhead, and keep the 
atmosphere all through the growing season 
moderately moist. About the end of August 
discontinue the use of the syringe, and give 
more air; as the weather gets cooler reduce 
the temperature 6*. They will now b^in to 
throw up flower, and should be set in the 
lightest place the house affords. When the 
bloom spikes are half open the plants, if 
requirea, may be placed in a conservatory, 
if this is kept at an intermediate tempci’a- 
ture. Should it not be warmer than an 
ordinary greenhouse, they must be allowed 
to remain in the stove, as they would not 
bear being kept too cold during the autumn. 

If whilst in bloom they are subjected to a 
somewhat lower temperature than they are 
opened in, no more water must be ^ven 
than will keep the leaves and flowers from 
flagging, or the roots will be apt to suffer. 

As soon as the blooms have decayed the 
shoots should be cut back to within a 
couple of joints of whej^e shortened at 
the stoppings in the summer. Keep the 
plants through the wiiitei in a temperatui*e 
of 60* in the night and a few degrees 
warmer in the day ; give no more water 
than 18 necessary to keep theni growing 
slowly. As the days lengthen give 5* more 
warmth day and night. By the end of 
March the roots will liegin to move ; they 
should then be turned out of the pots, and 
as much of the surface soil as is not 
occupied by the roots ought to be removed. 
Give a 3 or 4 inch shift according to the 
quantity of roots they have got, using the 
soil in a little rougher state than when the 
plants were smaller. When the ^tting is 
completed replace them in the stove, 
treating generallv as in the preceding 
summer ; they will require stopping only 
once unless it is deemed advisable to have 
some in flower later in the autumn. 
About the beginning of May pinch out the 
points and tie the shoots out in a horizontal 
position, so as to induce a bushy form. 
This will also cause some of the lower eyes 
to break and produce more flowering 
growths. The plants require very little 
support, but a few neat sticks should be 
used to keep the shoots in their places. 
Treat through the summer as in the first 
season. If only stopped once they will 
flower considerably eaiiier ; when the 
bloom is over, again shorten back the whole 
of the shoots to a couple of eyes beyond the 
point where cut back to the autumn before^ 
treating similarly through the winter. In 
the spring s^ain turn out of the pots, and 
remove as much of the old wil as can be 
done without unduly disturbing the rwte j 
repot in 2 or 8 inches larger siie, which^ 
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unless very larj^e specimens are required, 
will be found big enough to grow the plants 
in for a Humber of yeai*s, provided that a 
portion of the old soil is replaced by new 
as hitherto in the si'ring, and in addition 
a lil)eral supply of manure-water is given 
through the growing season ; so managed, 
they will lost ifor a dozen or more years. 

In addition to A. cristata the under- 
mentioned kinds are all deserving a place ; 
they vaiy considerably in size, but all 
succeed with similar treatment, except 
that the smaller growers must not have so 
much pot-room. 

A. anrantiaca. A handsome medium- 
aized plant from South America, with 
bright orange-coloured flowers, produced 
freely. 

A. anrantiaca Roezlii. A beautiful 
species tlmt produces splendid large flowers 
on small plants, deserving of a place in the 
most select collections of stove plants. 

A . Fascinator. A remarkal >1 y fine species 
from New Grenada, with handsome vane- 
gated leaves, producing very large spikes 
of bright vermilion flowers. 

A. Leopold n. A robust growing plant, 
with broad shining foliage, and handsome 
bright yellow flowers produced in summer. 
A native of Brazil. 

A. Lcopoldii variegaia. A form ol the 
above that, in addition to its yellow flowers, 
has the leaves conspicuous!)^ vanegated 
with creamy white ; it blooms in summer. 

A. nitens. A New Grenada species, with 
bright vermilion scarlet flowers springing 
from shoots bearing highly polished, deep 
gi’een leaves. 

A, Porteana. This grows to a medium 
size ; it has orange- coloured flowera, pro- 
duced freely towaids the end of summer. 
From Brazil. 

Insects. — Red spider and thrips will 
live on all the species, but are not very 
troubl€»onN6, being easily kept under by 
the daily use of the syringe in the growing 
season ; all that is necessary is to see that 
the water get^ well to the under side of 
the leaves. Mealy bug and brown scale 
will also infest them, but, from the com- 
paratively few leaves which they make 
each season, these are easily kept aown by 
A timely use of the sponge. 

APBELBXIS. 

The several species of Aphelexis are 
natives of the C^pe of Good Hope, and 
are fine greenhouse plants, either for 
exhibition or decorative purposes ; while 
their flowers, if cut when fresh and nicely 
dried, will last for many months. They 
ai^ saljfet to brown scale, and from tlie 


peculiar form and arrangement of their 
leaves, it is not easy to thoroughly eradi- 
cate the pest, even whi’e the plants are 
small ; the difficulty becomes much gi’eater 
as they get larger ; and although it does 
not increase so fast as on plants that are 
grown in strong heat, such as ai*e affected 
with it never thrive or look as they ought to. 
Cuttings, such as are usually obtained from 
about the base of established plants, or 
from the points of the principal branches 
after flowering, will be in right condition 
about August. Put them an inch ajiart in 
5 or 6 inch pots in sand, keep close, mode- 
rately moist, ana in a little warmth through 
the autumn and winter ; by siiring they 
will have got well-rtioted, and sliould be 
moved singly into t3-inch pots in good 
fibrous peat, mixed with enough sand. 
Pinch out the points of the shoots to cause 
them to break, and keeji through the 
summer in a light house or pit, standing on 
a moist bottom. They will be nice little 
plants by autumn, furnished with several 
shoots. Through the winter let them have 
a temperature of about 45® ; in .'^pring as 
soon as signs of growth are diycernilde 
move them into pots an inch or two larger 
using good peat, with enotv’h sand mixed 
with it, again pinching out the ])oiiits. The 
usual greenhouse treatment, without shade, 
is all they will require during the summer ; 
winter as before. In spring give them pots 
2 or 3 inches larger, accortUng to the state 
of the roots ; use nothing but good fibrous 
peat, broken to about the size of walnuts, 
and sufficient silver-sand to ensuri* jiorosity 
— say, one part sand to six or seven of peat 
Pot firm and drain well, for these plants, 
in common with all others ot a hard- 
wooded character from the same country, 
cannot endure stiiimant water near their 
roots. After potting keep them sliaded 
from strong sun, and as far Irom where the 
air is admitted as convenient. Keep the 
stage on which they stand syringed two or 
three times a day, as well as the outside 
of the pots ; this will make it uiiiiecessai y 
to apply water to the roots for a long 
time after potting, and this is of the 
first importance in all tender-rooted jilants, 
as it gives them time to commence pushing 
their roots into the new soil, after which 
they are much more likely to grow freely. 
In the course of a month they will stand 
exposure to the full sun and air. Through 
the earlier part erf the growing season close 
the house by 6 o^clock, so as to aliut in sun- 
heat, and syringe the plants at the same 
time, which will greatly assist the gi'owth 
of these and all things of a similar character. 
By midsummer, if allgoes on right, they 
ought to have made considerable progress 
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and all the strongest shoots ought to have 
their points pinched out to ensure a bushy 
habit. All the Aphelexis are easily 
managed in this respect, being naturally 
compact growers. They are most im- 
patient of an excess of moisture at the 
roots. This must be carefully guarded 
against in all stages of their growtli, and 
the soil always allowed, before applying 
water, to become considerably drier than 
would be necessary in the case of such 
plants as Acrophyllum. 

They should be kept through the autumn 
and winter in a light, airy situaticm, avoid- 
ing cold draughts, and keeping them in a 
night temperature of as near 46“ as con- 
venient. tale shoots that were stopped in 
the previous summer will most likely not 
show bloom ; but any flowers that do 
appear it will be better to pinch out. By 
the middle of April give them a shift into 
pots 3 or 4 inches larger, according to the 
strength of the plants and the condition of 
their roots, after which let their general 
treatment be such as recommended for the 
previous summer. 

We have not said anything about tying. 
Naturally they are of a procumbent habit, 
and consequently they require more sup- 
port than plants' of erect growth ; but use 
no more sticks than are necessiiry to keep 
them in shape. In all probability they 
will not require any more sto])iuug, as if 
they are strong they mil break shfticiently 
to burnish themselves. They ought to set 
bloom all over ; but if the object is to get 
them on into large specimens as soon as 
possible it will be better to pinch the 
flowers out, as recommended in the pre- 
vious year. If required to bloom, it will 
be necessary to keep them, when in flower, 
in a house where trie atmospliere is quite 
dry, or the flowers will turn mouldy and 
lose their colour. The best plan is to 
allow a little top air all night over where 
the plants stand. If attention is paid to 
these matters, they will retain tlieir beauty 
for a mouth ; after which the flowers 
should removed, and the plants treated 
as recommended in the previous seasons. 
After they have got big enough to produce 
a good display of flowers, they should be 
stood out in the open air through the 
month of August each summer ; this will 
benefit them by hardening up their growth. 
Keep tliem after ^is through the winter 
at about 35® or 40®. Each season, until 
they attain full specimen size, they should 
have larger pots after flowering. There 
are three Kinds that are sufficiently distinct 
to merit a place in every collection of 
plants. 

A. maerantha purpurea. This is the 


deepest coloured, as well as the best con- 
stitutioned, variety. It is a good grower, 
making a full-sized plant in less time than 
any of the others. 

A. macTaniha rosea. There are several 
inferior plants sold for the true sort, which 
is one of the scarcest as well as most desir- 
able hard-wooded plants in cultivation. 
When it is in good condition, its flowers 
are nciirly inches in diameter, of a 
beautiful biignt yjink, forming a nice con- 
trast to the last-named variety. It is a 
strong, but not quite so quick a grower os 
A maerantha purpurea. 

A. rupestris gratuiijlora. Is distinct 
enough from the two preceding to render 
it well worth growing. 

The species of Aphelexis are longer lived 
than most other hard-wo(jded plants. If 
well treated they will olten last for a dozen 
years or more, and at the end of that time 
oe as vigorous as ever. 

Insects. — Greenfly frequently atbicks 
the young growths ; to destroy it fumigate 
repeatedly. If affected with scale, dip, or 
syringe in the doimant season, with in- 
secticide sufficiently strong to eradicate 
the pest. 

ARABIA. 

( Start,) 

Amongst the stove kinds of Aralia much 
difference exists both as reganK size and 
form ; they are hard-wooded evergreen 
plants of conq^aratively free growth, and 
mostly erect in habit They have liiile 
disposition to branch out, a property which 
befits them for .Associating ivith jdants of 
bushy growth. They are increased both 
by cuttings and grafts, using for stocks 
such of the cominoiuu* species as are plenti- 
ful. The stocks should be prepared in the 
usual manner, that is, struck from eyes 
or cuttings, .and grown on in siAalh pots 
until they have attiined the tliickiiess of 
an ordinary pencil, ivhen they should be 
hea<led down to a little above the base. 
The scions ^hould be then inserted in any 
of the several ways by which plants of a 
similar nature succeed. We have found 
none better than the cleft and w'edge 
metluKl, keei>ing them warm enough and 
a little cliK^e until the grafts aie united. 
But in the case of Ainli.os, as with most 
otlier things of a like chanicter, propaga- 
tion by cuttings and eyes is the metluKl 
by which ordinaiy cultivators usually in- 
crease them. Plants that get naked and 
bare of leaves should have their heads cut 
off in the spring, making cuttings from 
such pait of the upper portion as is only 
half-npened, and oi the extreme top as 
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well ; the matured part of the stem may 
be cut iuto bits aud put in as eyes, like the 
cuttings, in a brisk heat Keep them close 
and suHiciently moist until enough roots 
are formed ; tlien remove the proi>agatittg 
glasses and pot off singly. Peat is most 
suitable for the weaker-growing kinds, 
loam being best for the strong ones. They 
will tlirive in the warmth usually kept up 
for hot stove plants, sav 65“ in the nignt in 
spring, with a lise of 10“ or 16° by day, 
and proportionately more as the season 
advances. Air must be given regularly 
througli the growing 8east)n, with shade 
when the sun is powerful. These plants 
will bear the soil in a moderately moist 
state, and they should be syringed daily in 
the summer. Nothing more is necessary 
than to increase the pot-room, as the roots 
require it. Old stools of most of the 
species, when headed down, will push 
several shoots ; these, if taken off with a 
heel when al)out 6 inches long, wnll root 
readily, and make plants in little time. 

The undermentioned are the most desir- 
able stove kinds : — 

A. Chabrieni. A new species of small 
and elegant habit. One of the best of the 
small kind.s. 

A. eleyantisdma. This is from New 
Caledonia, and has an erect, slender stem ; 
the leaves are digitate and on long stalks. 
A handsome plant. 

A. filidfom, A South Sea Island 
plant, having a purple stem, spotted with 
white ; the leaves are elegant, fern-like, 
and deeply divided. 

A, gracillvnia. Forms sleirler, graceful, 
erect stems, thickly clothed with deep 
green leaves, fem-like in their appearance, 
midrib white. A native of the South Sea 
Islands. 

A. Ouilfoylei, Another South Sea Island 
species, with an erect stem and shrubby 
habit ; the leaflets ai*e two or three inches 
in length, and margined evenly with white. 

A. Kerchoveana, A pretty kind, with 
largei- leaves than A. elegantissima. 

A, leptoph/yUa. Stem erect and slender, 
leaves large, and borne on stout stalks. 

A, monstrosa. A new and very distinct 
kin^ with pendant leaves, the leaflets 
iparmned with wldte. From the South 
Sea Isla lids. 

A * Osyana. From the South Sea Islands. 
Another erect grower, bearing digitate 
leaves, the leaflets bilobed. 

A, termta. An elegant-habited sort ; 
the leaves are seruated and opposite, pale 
green in colour. New Britain. 

A, Veitekii A plant with a tall, slender 
stem, and dark green digitate leaflets, 
narrow and undulated in the edges, so os 


to proauce a distinct and handsome appear* 
ance. It comes from New Caledonia. 

Insects. — Thrips will sometimes attack 
the young leaves, but those and red spider are 
easily kept down by the use of the syringe. 
Brown scale is their worst enemv, and 
where it exists should be got nd of by fre- 
quent spongiug, as the leaves will not bear 
dressing vuth anything strong enough to 
kill the scale 

ARALTA, 

(Oreenhouse.) 

Amongst the different species of Aralia 
that will thrive with greeiuiouse treatment 
ai’e several very handsome kinds, all ever- 
green, remai kable for their distinct foliage ; 
they are very effective for greenhouse 
decoration associated with flowering plants, 
or for arranging in rooms, corridors, &c. 
They are easily-grown plants requiring no 
especial attention to keep tliem in good 
condition beyond the supplying of their 
wants with suiflcient root-room and water, 
and the necessary attention to keep them 
free from insects, so that their leaves may 
not get disfigured. Their ] > rt (pagation and 
cultivation are the same as in the stove- 
kinds, except that after the first stages they 
do not require to be kept so warm, an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature sufficing. 

The undermentioned are handsome 
kinds : — 

A. crassifolia. A New Zealand species,, 
with hand.some green leaves. 

A. cramfolia integrifolia, A distinct 
form of the above. 

A. crassifolia spathulata. Another form 
of A. Cra-^hifolia. 

A, heteromorpha, A desirable plant of 
medium growtii. 

A. papyrifera. A native of China, and 
a de.sirable plant with well-marked foliage. 

A. Quinguefolia. A distinct and hand- 
some species of moderate gi’owth, with 
glo.«*sy leaves. 

A. Sieholdii and its variegated form are 
from J apan. Both are very handsome i3lants, 
that, in addition to their merit for green- 
house use, are amongst the best subjects for 
room decoration existent. Their palmate 
glossy leaves are very handsome and bear 
dust and an indiffei’ent atmosphere better 
than most things. They also do well out- 
of-doors in the south-west of the kingdom 
In summer, hut suffer more or less in the 
open air in a severe winter. 

ABAUOAEIA. 

These are ^feerf^'een trees of most elegant 
habit, tbdt inllieir native countries attain 
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a height of ftcai^ 6Q to 100 feet « Ibiis 
fact oDviously predisdea the poeeibUity of 
their being ciutiYated in glae^ structured 
except whilst in a comparatively small 
state ; yet, so distinct and handsome are 
they, even while young and not yet of 
a size to show much of their true character, 
that they are often used in large conser- 
vatories, where, occupying a central or other 
commanding position, they are effective for 
some years, or so long as they can be kept 
within bounds. A. excelsa is especially 
adapted for such use, its noble plume-like 
branches having the appearance of gigantic 
ostrich leathers. 

The method of propagation is from 
cuttings of the firm wood taken off in the 
autumn and inserted five or six together in 
6-inch pots four-fifths filled with a mixture 
of sand and sifted loam, with a little sand 
on -the top. In this insert the cuttings 
made from pieces of the points of the 
shoots about 6 inches long. They should 
be kept at a warm greenhouse temperature, 
watered so as to maintain the soil fairly 
moist, but not closely confined. In the 
course of the winter the cuttings will callus, 
and form roots before or during spring ; 
when a fair amount are made move singly 
into 4 or 6 inch pots, and keep the plants 
in a pit or house where they will get a 
little less air than ordinary stock until 
they begin to grow freely. Then give 
more air, and water so as to keep the soil 
moderately moist Nothing more will be 
required through the summer except the 
ordinary loutine of management needful 
for greenhouse plants ; the winter treatment 
also requires to be similar to that which 
answers for the general occupants of the 
greenhouse. 

About March they will need moving 
into pots 3 or 4 inches larger. Araucarias 
like good yellow loam if such is at hand, 
and as they are Iree-rooters it need not be 
broken very fine, but add enough sand to 
secure the water passing freely through ; at 
the same time pot firm. They will now 
grow away freely, and must be stood far 
enough apart to keep them from being at 
idl drawn, for on this depends their satis- 
factory appearance, and as the object is to 
get short-jointed, weU-fumished specimens, 
rather than to induce rapid upward exten- 
sion, they must have plenty of light and 
air. From this time forward their treat- 
ment needs to be of the simplest character. 
!l^li spring for two or three years give 
them pots a couple of inches larger, and 
after that time they may go for two or 
three years without moving according to 
the apparent state of the individual plants 
in requiring sustenance. In this it is 


necessary to take a medium course between 
allowing too little and too much root-room ; 
if the latter is given they are made un- 
wieldy, and their increase of size is acede- 
rated so that they soon get too big for even 
ordinary large houses. This especially 
applies to A, excelsa, the kind which is 
most grown. Where there is a likelihood 
of any of the species soon getting too tall 
for the house they occupy, their upward 
extension may be retarded by cutting tlie 
leading stem back two or three joints, 
severing the top just above a joint ; this 
should be done in spnng some weeks before 
growth commences. The eyes immediately 
below the point where cut back to will 
start, and from the shoots thus produced 
select the most promising for a l^er and 
remove the others. In this way a new 
top will be secured to take the place of that 
removed, and by the adoption of this course 
at intervals growth is directed md!fe into 
the bide branches, and top extension 
checked so as to keep the plants more 
within bounds. Wlien too large for the 
house in which located they must be 
discarded, others having pi*eviou6ly been 
prepared to take tbeir place. 

All the species can be raised from seed 
where such is to be had, but for private 
use propagation by cuttings will generally 
be the best. 

The undermentioned are all suitable for 
use as already mentioned : — 

A. Cookiu A distinct-looking plant, 
much denser in growth than A. excelsa, 
differing altogether in its general habit. 
From New Caledonia. 

A. Cunninghamii, An Australian species 
that forms a handsome Pi)ecimen, retaining 
its leaves in a winr that keeps the plant 
densely clothed, it is a moderately quick 
grower, but does not attain height so 
rapidly as A. excelsa. 

A. Cunninghamii glauca, A ’glaucous 
form of the last named. From Port Molhi. 

A. elegans. A New Caledonian species, 
of smaller growth than the others. It has 
elegant slender branches, the foliage veiy 
bright green. 

A. excelsa. The most beautiful of all the 
species, and also one of the most elegant 
plants ever introduced. Norfolk Island. 

A . excelsa glauca. A variety of the above, 
with distinct glaucous leaves. 

A. Rulei. A handsome plant with a 
very distinct form of ^owth ; its slender 
drooping branches nave a charming 
appearance where there is room to give it 
sufficient scope. It is in the way of the 
hardy A. imbricata, but much more slender, 
and the branches ore more numerous. 
From the Papuosi Archipelago 
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A. Van Oeertii. A more recently intro- 
duced kind, that forms a pretty specimen, 
differing in appearance from any of the 
others. It attains a medium size, and is a 
moderately fast grower. 

iNSEcnjB.— Eesinous plants of this de- 
scription are not usually much troubled 
with insects. A free use of the syringe 
during the mowing season will generally 
keep wem clean. 

AKDISIA. 


the plants will look, and those that are not 
shifted can be helped with manure- water. 
They will flower in the spring or summer 
according to the temperature they are siib- 
iected to. Give them, especially whilst in 
bloom, plenty of light, which will help the 
flowers to set ; all that is necessary further 
is to continue treating them as already ad- 
vised. By autumn, if all has gone well, 
the berries will be fidly coloured, and they 
can be used with advantage for decoration 
in a warm conservatory, or intermediate 
house, or in living rooms as already men- 


A crenulata is a compact-growing, cool tioned. If the ]dants are well managed 


stove, evergreen plant from the West Indies. 
Its flowers are biuall and unimportant, but 
thev are succeeded bv an abundant crop of 


they will be nice nyiumids 
foliage down to the oottom, tl 


8 with healthy 
their hamlsome 


they are succeeded by an abundant crop of dark -green crenulat-ed leaves continsting 
brilliant berries, which are very showy, well with their bright-coloured berries. It 


brilliant berries, which are very showy, w 
They are about the size of Haws, when ripe d< 
bright red in colour, and produced m gi 
bunches comparatively large for the size of k 
th^ plant. They are also veiy persistent, fr 


well with their bright-coloured berries. It 
desired, they can be giown on larger by 
giving them moi*e pot-room, but they never 
look so pretty as in the fii'st season of their 
fruiting — consequently it is well to keej) ii]) 


This Ardisia is much used as a room plant, the stock by sowing some of the berries 
a purpose for which its general character every year’. I he ]>l/int will strike from 
well adapts it It is best increased fn cuttings made of the young shoots, treated 
seed which, if sown at the begiiiuiiig of the when roott‘d as advised for the seedlings. 


year in moderate-sized nans tilled with 
sandy peat sifted tine, the seeds coveixid 
about half an inch, and stood in a house or 
pit where a temperature of 65® oi 70® can 
be kept up, will soon vegetate. After they 
have begun to grow place them where thev 


laiis fllM with A, crenulata alba. Is a white-berried 
ic seeds coveixid variety ot the above, and uill suct‘ei*d with 
lod in a house or similai* tivjit merit. 

)f 65® 01 70® can A. Ohreri. This is a handsome d<*eo- 
ate. After they rative plant from Costa Rica, quite distinct 

1 _ 1 _ . .t 1^1 lx 1 .1 r 


have begun to grow place them where they in habit and general appearance from the 
will receive a feir amount of light Keep preceding kinds. The Bowel’s are bright 
the soil moderately moist, and when they piiriile. It is projjagfited by cuttings stnu’k 
are large enough nut them singly in small in tlie u>ual wav, and wlu*n njoled treat4sl 
pots and stand ttem on some moisture- as recuniinended for A, crenulata. 
nolding material, such as sand or ashes. Insects. — The stout texture of the leaves 

Tliis is an essential matter with seedling does not offer mucli attractirni for the 
plants in little pots, for if they are stood on smaller insects that prey on stove plants, 
dry shelves, p vrticularly in the summer and the syringing to which the plants m'Q 
time, they get dried up quickly, and are subjected daily during the growing season 
thereby injured. Give tneni oidinary stove will keep them down. Scab* or mealy bug 


thereby inj ured. Give tneni oidinary stove 
treatment during the summer as to water, 
heat^ air, and shade ,* by the end of July 
they will bear moving into 4-inch pots, and 
afterwards encourage growth until the 
middle of October, when the temperatuie 
should be i*educed gradually for the winter, 
through which 55^ or 60® will be enough. 
Increase the heat about the end of Feb- 


^ — ^ ^ — — 

will keep them down. Scab* or mealy bug 
must be rcmove<l by- syringing with in- 
secticide or by sponging. 

ABEOA. 


should be i-educed gradually for the winter, A handsome genus of Palms, most oi 
through which 55^ or 60® will be enough, which grow to a (.onsidenible height, liut 
Increase the heat about the end of Feb- for many years may be ke]>t within mode- 
ruaiy, and in the coui-se of a month they rate size. Nearly all the H])ecies requii’e a 
will lipmt moving into 6-inch pots ; treat stove or intermediate t.*inperature. 
them aftei'wards as advised for 


He previous 


[)ve or intermediate t.*inperature. 

For pro])agation and cultivation, see 


"I^is Ardisia does not require Palms, general details of culture. 


stopping, as it will branch out sufficiently A. AUca. A dwarf-habited kind, with 
of its own accord. pinnatisect leaves. Being amenable to 

As win t-er approaches reduce the tempe- cultivation in a lower temperature than 
rature, and increase it about the time ad- many, it is a desiiuble species. It comes 
vised in the preceding season ; in spring from Australia. 

the strongest plants inagr be moved into A.alba (syn.:A.Borbontca). This species 
pots an inch larger, but it is not advisable is very handsome while in a young state, 
to give more root-room than is absolutely find has a noble appearance asit gets 
necessary, as the smaller the pots the better older; the leaves are pinnate, and m a 
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lively men colour* A native of the Isle 
of Bouton. 

A, Baueri, A robust grower, with lar^ 
handsome pinnate leaves. The plant will 
bear a temperature in winter a little above 
that of a cool greenhouse. It comes from 
Norfolk Island. 

A, catechu. A stately, tall-growing 
species, with bold pinnate leaves of a bright 1 
green colour. It is a useful decorative 
kind whilst in a small state, and is inte- ] 
resting as being the species that produces 
the Betel Nut, so much used in tne coun- 
tries where it grows. From India. 

A, lutescens, A favourite species, that 
thrives with a little more warmth than a 
greenhouse. It is an elegant plant, with 
slender, yellowish-green stem, and hand- 
some, plume-like, pinnate leaves. It will 
bear tne temperature of a greenhouse in 
summer. A native of the Mascaren Is- 
lands. 

A. sapida (syn. : A. Banksii). A hand- 
some kind, with distinct appearance. Es- 
neciallv desirable whilst in a small state. 
Norfolk Island. 

A, VersckajfeUU. A very elegant Palm, 
with drooping pinnate leaves, tJiat can be 
kept for years in a small state. It re<^uire8 
to be kept moderately warm in the winter. 
Mascaren Island a. 


ABENOA. 

An interesting genus of stove Palms, not 
many in number, but well worth growing. 

The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

A, saccharifera. A su^-producing 
species, which also affords fibre for rope- 
making in its native country. From the 
Philippines and MoUucas. 

A. Wightii, A handsome dwarf species 
with pinnate leaves. It comes from India. 


ABQ7BE1A. 

A limited genus of evergreen stove plants, 
few of which are much in favour with 
cultivators. They are of climbing or 
twining habit, requiring a good ded of 
room to grow m. 

They can be propagated by shoot cuttings 
put in in spring m sand, and kept close, 
moist* and imad^ in a brisk heat When 
rooted pot singly, and grow on under 
ordinary warm stove treatment, giving pot- 
room as the plants increase in size, until 
thev are la^e enough to plant out They 
will grow in either peat or loam, but the 
latter is best for these and other things that 
are inclined to make a deal of grpwtn. 


The following are the best of the kinds 
in cultivation ; — 

A. euneata. Flowers purple. An 
autumn bloomer. A native of India. 

A. omata, A white-flowered species 
that blooms in summer. India. 

A, apkndms. Flowers pink, produced 
in summer or autumn, according to the 
, degree of heat it receives. India. 

INSBCTB. — -Thrips and mealy bug are 
often troublesome on these plants. Syringe 
freely during summer with clean water, and 
in winter, when they are at rest, with in- 
secticide to destroy the bugs ; for thrips 
fumigate. 

ABI8T0L00H1A* 

Amongst the immense number of plants 
in cultivation few can take precedence of 
these in regard to the singular formation 
and colouring of the flowers, which are 
totally unlike anything else in the whole 
vegetable kingdom, so much so as in ap- 
pearance not to convey the idea of a flower 
at all, but rather of a grotesque imitation 
of some imaginary animal. Aristolochias 
are remarkably free-growing plants, mostly 
from the hot, damp regions of the western 
hemisphere, and, as such, particularly suited 
for clothmg pillars or rafters in warm stoves. 
They are mso easily grown in the shape ojf 
trained specimens if required, and so man- 
aged their singular floweis can be more 
easily examined. They are venr readily 
struck from cuttings made from half-ripened 
shoots, taken off with a heel. This is 
necessary, as, if the strong succulent 
growths are used, they are very liable to 
damp off unless the base of tne cutting 
consists of a portion of the more solid 
wood, formed at its junction with the 
mature shoot from which it has sprung. 
They will strike any time of the year wito 
sufficient heat, but are generally in the 
most suitable condition ^out the end of 
March. Put them singly in small pots, 
with a little drainage in the bottom, on 
which is placed a mixture of hali-sifted 
peat and sand, with a little clean sand on 
the surface ; place them under a propji^t- 
ing glass, and keep the soil moist, as iiccu- 
lent cuttings of the nature ol these Aristo- 
lochias require a good deal of moisture. 
If this is not given them tliey are likely to 
flag, and the mrmation of roots is seriously 
retarded ; let them be in a temperature of 
70% and ^ade closely from the sun. They 
will root in a few weeks, when at once trans- 
fer them to 6-in. pots. Being mostly strong 
^powers, they will succeed in sdmost any 
description of good soil sufficiently porous 
to allow the la^ quantity of water they 
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need to pass freely through it, but good 
loam is preferable to peat, as in it they do 
not run so much to Im, and form flowers 
more freely. For this first notting, sift the 
loom and add one-sixth of leaf-mould and 
a moderate qiiantitj of sand. Keep tliem 
in a temperature of 70* during the night, 
with 10^ higher in the day, and give a 
little air when the weather is sunny ; a 
slight shade will be required when it is 
blight, and use the syringe freely in the 
aftwiioons. By midsummer the roots will 
have filled the pots, and they should then 
be moved into others 3 in. larger ; use 
the soil in similar proportions of loam, 
leaf-mould and sand, but do not now sift 
the loam — break it by hand, press the 
material firm in the pots, and pinch out 
the points of the shoots so as to induce 
them to ill row out several breaks. 

Treat them through the summer as 
alreaily ad\ised as to shade, giving more 
heat and air as the season advances, and, 
when the growth requires it, place in the 
pots several moderately tall sticks, round 
which wind the shoots of the climbing 
species ; but do not allow them to twine to 
the sticks or each other, or they will cling 
so fast as to run the risk of injury when 
they are removed. At the end of August 
cease shading, and also the use of the 
syringe, giving more air to discourage 
further growth and ripen up the wocS. 
Keep the plants through the ifvinter in a 
moclerately light position in a temperature 
of 60*, or a little over, in the night, with a 
few degrees more in the daytime, but never 
allow the soil to become so dry as adnsable 
with things that produce sm^er leaves of 
a harder texture. By the beginning of 
March raise the night temperature 5*, and 
10 with sun-heat in the day, and at the 
same time move the plants into their 
blooming-pots ; these should be 15 inches 
in diaineter, with a couple of inches of 
crocks in the bottom, covered with fibrous 
material to prevent the soil being washed 
down by the large quantities of water they 
ynll want almost daily through the grow- 
ing season. At this potting use the soil in 
a more lumpy state ; add one-fifth of rotten 
mauu^ and leaf-mould in equal pro]>or- 
tion^ and a fair amount of sand. Use the 
potting-lath fr^ly, so as to make the whole 
moderately solid. The plants should now 
be placed where they are intended to 
bloom ; if to cover a pillar or rafter, they 
should at once be trained to such. Tliere 
is no place that they can occupy with more 
advantage than run len^ways over a path 
in the stove ; so placed they utilise space 
that is seldom filled, and are in a good 
position for their flowers being seen to 


advantage. Such a situation gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a free use of the 
syringe, so as to get the water to the leaves 
on all sides. This is necessary, otlierwise 
red spider is sure to become tioublesome. 
There is nothing better to train the shoots 
to than thin strings placed 6 inches apart, 
on each of which allow a single shoot to 
twine. As the days lengthen, raise the 
night temperatuie to 70*, or a few degrees 
over, according to the state of the weather, 
with 10* more in the day. As the pots 
get filled with routs, an abundant sup])ly 
of winter will be required. They will noiv 
grow^ ajiace, and by the middle of June will 
most likely show their flowers, which are 
produced from the axils of the leaves over 
a considerable extent of the gi*owing shouts. 
The plants may be allowed to go on flower- 
ing til rough the summer w'here ^ey are 
growing, or, if desired, the stiings may be 
cut, and the shoots wound round several 
sticks, inserted inside the rims of the pots, 
or a trellis may be used on wdiicli to 
train them. In this way, if w'anted, they 
can be placed for several wrecks whilst the 
weather is hut in a warm conservatory — 
first preparing them for the change * by 
putting them at the coolest end of the 
stove, where they will receive more air. 
While in a cooler house stand them at a 
distance from where air is admitted, other- 
wise such a check may be given to the 
advancing flow’ers as will cause their fall- 
ing off before opening. When the bloom- 
ing is over remove them back to the stove, 
placing them at the coolest end and ad- 
mitting sufiicient air to ripen up the wood, 
and discourage further growth by giving 
no more water than needed to prevent Uie 
leaves flagging. Winter in a similar 
temperature to that before advised, and 
by tne end of February cut the shoots back 
to within about a yard or 4 feet of the base 
of the plants, (iive a little more heat, 
and, when the young growths are a iew' 
inches in length, turn the plants out of the 
pots and remove as much of the ohl soil 
as can be got away without iniuring the 
roots ; jilace them in pots 3 in. larger, and 
treat in every way through the spring and 
autunin as recommended for tne season 
previous. Cut back freely each spring to 
within a few joints of where they w^ere 
shortened the preceding year, and partially 
remove the soil at potting time ; tney wiU 
not need laiger pots, but should, through 
the early part of summer, be freely sup- 
plied with manure- water, and in this way 
the plants will lost for years. Where re- 
quire to cover a considerable space they 
may be planted out, but even in this case 
they should not have too much root-room. 
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or there is no keying the larger growing 
varieties in bounds without having to use 
the knife so as to seriously interfere with 
their flowering. 

The undermentioned stove species are 
all fine kinds, differing considerably in 
strength of growth, but all thriving in 
similar soil, and requiring the same treat- 
ment in other respects : — 

A, Duchartrei. A medium -growing 
climber, can be accommodated where the 
larger species would not have room. The 
flowers are straw-coloured inside, with 
brown veining, brown without, from 
the Upper Amazon. 

A, floribundcL, This is a native of 
Northern Brazil, from the Amazon dis- 
trict ; it is a plant of medium growth, 
producing a prolusion of flowers ; in colour, 
a combination of yellow and reddish purple. 
It is very suitable for growing as a trained 
pot specimen, not being too strong and 
rampant in growth. It is not much known, 
and on account of the locality it is intro- 
duced from, may very likely do with less 
heat than the other species ; this would 
make it doubly valuable as a decorative 
plant. 

A. galatea. A free -growing species 
from Bogata, with cream-coloured flowers, 
covered wutli purple veins. 

A.gigas, A very strong-growing species, 
from Guatemala, with a good deal of the 
flower of a palish purple ; blooms in July 
and August ; suitable only for a pillar or 
rafter. 

A, Ooldieana, One of the largest of all 
the species. A strong-growing climber, 
suitable for a large stove, where there is 
plenty of room. The flowers are very 
large, the colour on the outside is an olive 
sh^e of yellow, inside bnght yellow, 
covered with red veining. From Old 
Calabar. 

A. leucoiieura, A stout kind, of bushy 
habit, the nerves of the leaves white. 
Flowers purplish brown, veined with 
yellow. A native of New Gi*ena<ia. 

A, omithocephala, A native of Brazil ; 
flowers somew^t resembling a bird^s head 
in shape, pale yellow ground, covered with 
a network of blackish purale ; a very 
handsome sort. Blooms in June and fol- 
lowing months; suitable for either pot 
specimen or rafter. 

A, tricaudata. This is a shrubby 
habited species from Mexico, bearing yel- 
low and reddish-black flowers. 

Insects.— Aristolochias are not much 
troubled with insects, except red spider, 
which in hot summer weather will soon 
injure the leaves and make them unsightly 
if the plants are not regularly and freely 


syringed. Brown scale and mealy bug will 
sometimes make their appearance, but can 
be removed by ^nmng and syringing. 
The yearly heading down also mves an 
excellent opportunity for washing the stems 
when at rest with a strong solution of in- 
secticide. 

ABTOOAEPV8. 

In these we have evergreen trees. A. 
incisa is the Bread Fruit ; in common with 
the others it grows to a large size in its 
native country, requiring much room, and 
on that account it is not likely to produce 
its fruit in this country. But the plants 
bear handsome foliage, and for this reason 
are considered by some worth growing 
whilst in a small state. They strike from 
cuttings of the shoots, put during spring 
in small pots, filled with sand, kept close, 
moist, and shaded in a temperature of 80*. 
When rooted sufficiently, move into others 
a size larger ; ordinary loam answers for 
them. Still keep in a high temperature — 
they will bear as much heat as most plants ; 
give a little shade with some air in the 
middle of the day, and stand them as close 
to the glass as convenient, so as to counter- 
act their disposition to spire up quickly. 
If this be attended to tnere will be no 
necessity to stop the leading shoots, as the 
plants will pusn outside branches of their 
own accord. If the pots get too full of 
roots before autumn, they must have 
another shift, or they will lose their lower 
leaves. Keep cooler through the autumn 
with a drier atmosphere, and winter in a 
night temperature of 68* or 70*. Give larger 
pots in spring, and treat during the summer 
as in the preceding; by the end of this 
second season the ^ants will get as big as 
they need be, and it will usually be found 
best to destroy them, and to propagate 
young ones to take their place. 

The following are the most desirable 
kinds 

A, Cannonii. Adi8tinct-looking8ort,with 
bold handsome leaves. 

A, incisa. An interesting species, with 
pretty leaves ; one of the best. 

A. hciniata metallica. The leaves of 
this kind have a distinct metallic lustre. 
The above are indigenous to the hottest 
parts of India and the South Sea Islands. 

Insects. — These, like most other plants 
that require a high temperature, are sub- 
ject to the attacks of mealy bug, which, 
where present, can only be kept under by 
a diligent use of the syringe and sponge, as 
I their leaves are not of a texture to bear 
I much hard usa^ Should thrips or red 
spider make their appearance, syringe 
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freely, gettmg the water well to the under- 
sides of the leaves, where these little pests 
most congregate. 

ABUNDO. 

The finest kind, A, conepicm^ is a native 
ot New Zealand, and lookea upon as hardy, 
orlike the better-known Oynenmn a/rgenteum 
(Pampas GrassX which in most paits of 
England will live out of doors through our 
winters without protection. For a lar^ 
roomy, cool conservatory the plant under 
notice is one of the most effective that can 
be used when well managed. It is very 
similar in appearance to the Gynerium, but 
forms longer flower stems, which are not 
so erect in their growth, the beautiful 
feathery plumes are more drooping in habit 
and have a more elegant appearance ; like 
the Pampas Grass they are white in colour 

Arundos can be raised from seed sown 
in the spring in pans of sifted sandy 
loam. The seeds should be covered very 
lightly, and stood in a greenhouse or cold 
fiume, protected from frost ; keep the soil 
moderatelv moist until the young plants 
appear, when give air in accordance with 
the weather so as to prevent the growth 
being weak — ^to further avoid which stand 
near the glass. As soon as large enough 
move sin^y into small pots. The alter 
attention required is to pot on as often as 
the roots fairly fill the soil ; ultimately 
they will need good-sized tubs or large pots, 
as if cramped for room they will flower 
weakly, or not at all. Most likely three 
seasons' growth will be required to cause 
them to flower sufficiently to be effective. 
In the summer the plants will be better 
(except when in bloom) out-of-doors in a 
light, airy position, the pots plunged in 
asnes to prevent the soil drying so quickly. 
During winter, or, better still, until the 
plants get large, they should have the shelter 
of a house or pit from which frost can be 
excluded, where they can be kept at a cool 
greenhousd temperature, by which means 
they will sooner grow to a handsome size. 
The large, feathery, arched inflorescence of 
A. conspicua remains in good condition for 
several weeks, during which time few 
things are more effective in a lat^^e plant- 
house. They increase freely by division of 
the crowns, which should be effected in the 
faring Just before growth begins ; pot the 
pieces sindy and treat afterwards as ad- 
vised for wose raised from seed. 

A. donax and its variegated form are 
both handsome plants that can be similarly 
used. From Southern Europe. 

liraBom— These plants do not seem to 
be much troubled with insects ; greenfly 


will sometimes establish itself on the younjg 
grassy leaves, and the best remedy is fumi- 
gatioxi. 

A8PABAOTTS. 

The scandent-habited kinds of Asparagus 
are extremely elegant plants, although the 
flowers are insignificant. A. decumbens 
has been long grown as a greenhouse 
climber, and we have little doubt that the 
beautiful A. plumosus and others of a like 
description, of more recent introduction, 
will bear greenhouse treatment. 

They can be increased by division of the 
roots, or by shoot cuttings in spring, in- 
serted in sand, stood in a temperatuie of 
70“, kept close, moist, and shaded. When 
rooted, move singly into 3-inch pots, using 
good peat and a little sand ; give cool stove 
treatment through the summer and until 
the plants attain some size, during which 
time laiger pots will be required. Through 
the ensuing winter it will be well to keep 
them in a growing temperature of 60° in 
the night, by which means they will get on 
much faster, and in spring they should 
again be moved to larger pots, and have 
their shoots trained to the rafters or pillars 
they are required to furnish. After this, 
nothing will be necessary but to give more 
root-room as wanted, and to keep the shoots 
regulated. Tlie following are very beautiful 
kinds, their feathery green leaves being 
extremely handsome : — 

A, consanguineas, 

A. decumbens. A well-proved sort. 

A. falcatus. 

A. plumosus. South Africa. 

A. plumosus nanus. South Africa. 

Insects. — Aphides will sometimes attack 
the young shoots, and should be met by 
fumigation. If they are affected witn 
scale or mealy bug, sponge carefully and 
syringe freely with clean water. 

ASPIDISTBA. 

The only species of these pretty and most 
useful decorative evergreen greenhouse 
plants that find much fiivour with culti- 
vators are A. Lurida and its variegated form, 
which latter, since variegated plants have 
come into fashion, is generally grown by 
most people fond of handsome-leaved 
plants. Independent of the effective 
character of the handsome lanceolate leaves, 
which are supported on stout erect stalks, 
and are of a most enduring character. 
Aspidistras have the merit of thriving 
under conditions of deficient light and a 
dry atmosphere, such as few plrnits can 
endure at aU. Hence they are amongst 
the best room plants for growing in towns, 
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not simply existing, but growing in a way 
that bids defiance to adverse surroundings. 
A. lurida is all but hardy in the most 
favourable parts of the kingdom, but like 
some other plants that are similarly 
^accommodating it thrives faster and loolcs 
better when grown in a little warmth, say 
that of an intermediate house, under which 
condition the leaves get larger and have a 
brighter appearance. These Aspidistras 
are of very easy growth, but do not make 
neaurly so much progress as some things ; 
their leaves we produced from underground 
stems or rhizomes. The flowers, which are 
insignificant, are also produced under- 
ground, and thus far the plant is singular. 

The mode of increase is by division of 
the stems, which, as alreaidy said, are 
beneath the surface and spread. If a large 
specimen is at hand, the right course is in 
tne spring, before growth begins, to turn it 
out of the pot, and shake all the soil from 
the roots ; disentangle them as far as 
possible, and then divide in pieces in size 
as may be required. If numbers are 
wanted the stems may be so far divided as 
to reduce each piece to a single bud with 
its leaf attached, retaining as much of the 
stem and roots to it as available. If, when 
the specimens are too large, there is no 
object beyond reducing them toaconvenient 
size, they may simply be divided into four 
or six so as to meet the requirements of the 
case. The pots should be sufficiently 
drained to ensure the water passing away 
freely, and large enough to admit the roots 
without their being too much cramped. 
The soil should consist of good loam, with 
a little sand and a small quantity of rotten 
manure ; press the material well about the 
roots, and place the plants where the 
temperature can be kept at about 50® or 
65® by night, with a rise of 10® or so in the 
day. Give water when the soil seems to 
require it. In the matters of air and 
water, such treatment as answers for the 
generality of cool stove plants, with a 
little shade in very bright weather, should 
be adopted ; syringe overhead slightly 
whilst growth is going on. After the roots 
have begun to extend leaves will be made, 
more or less according to the size to which 
the divided pieces have been reduced, but 
these plants, as already said, do not grow 
veiy fast, and when the leaves that first 
spring up are fully matured no more growth 
is generally made with newly-divided ptots 
that season, except where a highly-exciting 
temperature is kept up. It is better not 
to subject the plants to this, as the object 
diould rather be to get foli^e with plenty 
of strength and surotance in it than such 
as is thin and not calculat^tl^ endure for 


several years. After the growth is finished 
keep the plants at a warm greenhouse 
temperature through the autumn and 
winter. When they are about to commence 
growing in spring give pots a little huger 
if the roots have well filled those they are 
already in, but do not at any time over- 
pot ; yet, now when the object is to get the 
plants on in size they must not be too 
much cramped. Pots an inch larger for 
small, and 2 inches for l^er, plants will 
be big enough. After shifting, place them 
in a temperature similar to that ^vised for 
the spring previous, and treat subsequently 
in all respects as in the preceding season, 
which will be all that is needful each 
ensuing year, simply giving pot-room more 
or less according to the size the plants are 
wanted to attain. Although Aspidistras 
will live in a pot-bound condition it is not 
well to let them get into that state, as it 
causes the leaves to come small and to 
have a sickly appearance. Like most other 
plants the leaves of the variegated form are 
not BO well able to bear hard usage as the 
green sort, which is no doubt the origiiml ; 
but either, except whilst growth is going 
on, may be stood in places where only 
little light reaches them. Once fairly 
established either of the forms will grow 
well when kept cc ntinually in an ordinary 
living room, but when so treated the 
leaves should be frequently sponged to 
free them from dust They come from China. 

Insects. — Most insects that affect plants 
will live on Aspidistras, but the hard 
texture of the leaves prevents much injury 
being done them. Still thrips and r^ 
spider leave their mark if allowed to gain 
a footing. When the leaves are affected 
wash with insecticide for bug, scale, or 
red spider; if thrips or aphides appear 
fumigate with tobacco. 

ASPJDITJIIL 

A genus of Ferns, comprising both stove 
and greenhouse species. Thoujp distinct- 
looking, they are not so handsome as many 
in cultivation. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

The undermentioned stove species will 
be found the most desirable ; — 

A. dUaceratum, Jamaica. 

A. rnacrophyllum. Tropical America. 

A. triangular e. 

A. trifoliatvm, BraziL 

ASPLEinUM. 

'An extensive genus of Ferns, indnd* 
ing stove, greemhouse, and hardy kinds* 
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AxQongjst the hardy species are aevetal wdl 
known, indigenous to Britain, as, for in- 
stance, A. marinum and the pretty little 
A, viride. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genem details of culture, 

BTOVS 8PS0ZSS. 

A, BdangervL Java. 

A, ebeneum. North America. 

A, /labellattm, Mexico, 

A , fragrans. J amaica. 

A. ohtunlobum. New Hebrides. 

A, pukhelhm, 

GB£ENHOt7SS BPBCnES. 

A, Intlbifmm, New Zealand. 

A, eUgantvltm, China. 

A, luMum, West Indies. 

A, Nova CcUedona New Caledonia. 

A, rhizophorum, Jamaica. 

A, viviparum, Mauritius. 

ASTEAPJEA WALLIOnn. 

An evergreen stove tree that bears hand- 
some flowers. It is an effective plant 
where it can have room to extend. 

It strikes readily from shoot cuttings in 
^ring, taken off with a heel, and inserted 
in sand, kept moist, close, and shaded in a 
temperature of 70®. When well rooted, 
pot singly in turfy loam, and encourage 
growth by keeping them in a temperature 
similar to that in which they were struck, 
with shade when sunny, and a moderate 
amount of air in the day. The air given 
should not be enough to dry the atmos- 
phere unduly, as the plant likes to be 
moist while growing. Give larger pots 
about the end of June, putting a stick to 
each for support Cease shading towards 
the end of August, admitting all the light 
possible, with more air. Winter in a night 
temperature of 65®. In spring larger pots 
will be needed, and soil such as before 
should be used ; treat throi^h the summer 
as previously, and also during the ensuing 
winter. After this, all that is necessary is 
to give the requisite root-room, large pots 
being needed, except where it is intended 
to phmt out 

^ere are several kinds of Astrapsoa in 
cultivation, but the above-named species 
will be most likely to give satisfaction. It 
comeB from Madagascar; the flowers are 
pink, openinfi^ sununer or autumn. 

lN6ECm---*Thi8 .^trapssa is subject to 
the atta<du3 of mealy bug, scale, and thrips ; 
for the last fumigate. If mealy bug is 
found troublesome^ syringe freely with 
water in summer, end, when at rest, wash 


with insectioide ; for scale, sponging will 
behest 

ASTBOOASTUH ABOENTEUH. 

A distinct-looking stove Palm, wi& 
drooping leavea deep green on the upper 
surface, silvery beneatL From Colombia. 

The method of propagation and after 
cultivation will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

ATAOOXA OBIBTATA. 

The first impression produced by an in- 

rS tion of this most singular warm stove 
t is one of wonder as to the uses of the 
ifferent strange appendages that are at- 
tached to the flowers. One might be par- 
doned for coming to the conclusion that it 
was the result of an effort on the part of 
nature to produce something in the vege- 
table world totally different from every- 
thing else. In form, as also in texture, we 
find nothing like it ; there are a few others 
nearly allied to this Ataccia, but it may be 
taken as the best representative. The root- 
fibres are thick and coarse, proceeding from 
a stout, short root-stock, from which issue 
the leaves, some five or six in number. 
The petioles aie smooth, a few inches long ; 
the blade of the leaf is oblong acuminate, 
of a dark-green colour, nerves prominent ; 
in a strong plant the leaves attain a height 
of 18 inches. As many have not seen the 
flower, a description may be of use. The 
scape rises well above the leaves ; it is 
erect, smooth, and terminated by a large 
four-leaved membranaceous involucre ; the 
two outer leaflets are opposite, the two innei 
are placed side by side, erect, very large, 
almost transparent, and, like the rest of tnc 
flower, of a deep chocolate colour. The 
numerous peduncles are each terminated 
by a single flower, forming a drooping 
umbel. Besides these floral peduncles tnere 
are a number of others, sterile, long, droop- 
ing, and tendril-like in shape ; these stul 
further increase the singularity of the 
flower, than which nothing in the whole 
vegetable kingdom is more calculated to 
interest even the most casual observer. The 
plant is easily grown, provided a few things 
essential for its existence are k^t in sight 
It is found indigenous in MoTac^ occu- 
pying moist, damp situations ; this shows 
that it should always be kept in a com- 
pmtively high temperature, and that the 
soil shomd never be aUow^ to get dry. 
The fact of this and many other plants 
luxuriating naturallv in swampy ground 
often leads to their being subjected tindet 
euUivilakm to a oomxe or treatment that is 
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fatal to tlieir well-being. It is frequently 
supposed that, because a plimt grows in a 
state of nature in soil saturated with stag- 
nant uioisture, an imitation of this is 
essential under pot culture ; whereas with 
these moisture-foving subjects it is just as 
necessary that their pots should be well 
drained, and the soil in which the roots are 
placed of such a character as will dlow the 
water passing freely through it, as it is 
with plants that exist naturally in drier 
ground. Anything approaching a sour 
condition of the soil, or <leficiency in the 
drainage, will quickly cause the roots of 
the Ataccia to rot ; after which it is very 
difficult to prevent the plants from dying, 
as when reduced to this state they are slow 
in forming fresh fibres, and the soft nature 
of the leaves and stem is such as to cause 
them to fiag and shrivel up. 

The plant is propagated by division of 
the side shoots whicn are thrown out from 
the main stem. As these are produced but 
sparingly, it increases slowly. The side 
snoots are generally emitted near the sur- 
face of the soil, and in a few months after 
their appearance push out roots from the 
base, independent of those that support the 
plant \^^en these have attained an inch 
or two in length, and are about to enter 
the soil (in which state they will generally 
be found towards midsummer), the side 
growths may be taken off with these roots 
attached, and placed singly in 4 or 6 inch 
pots, according to the strength of the 
crowns. The pots should have an inch of 
crocks in the bottom. The soil ought to 
consist of the best fibrous peat, with a good 
portion of the earthy matter shaken out — 
four parts to one of fine broken crocks and 
sand in equal proportions. Secure them 
in the pots with two or three small sticks, 
and give enough water to settle the soil. 
They should then be placed under a pro- 
pagating gloss, but not kept so close as 
many things would require to be, or they 
will be liable to rot. They should stand 
on a moist bottom, in a temperature of 70^, 
or a little over, in the night, and 10’' higher 
in the day with sun-heat. They must be 
shaded from the sun. In the course of a 
month or six weeks they will be well- 
rooted, and should be placed on a side 
shelf near the glass. The plant likes 
plenty of light, but will not well hear 
^posure to the sun in bright weather. 
Wnen they have got inured to the full air 
of tlie stove, if in the smallest pots advised, 
they should be moved into otliei’s an inch 
larger, with soil similar to that in which 
they were first placed ; admit a moderate 
amount of air every day all tlirough the 
summer, give pleutv of water to the roots, 


moisten overhead with thc^lyringe in 
the afternoons when thA.house is closed. 
About the middle oi S^tember the tem- 
perature should be lower^ fi"* in the nig^t 
and T or 8® in the day, more air jjiven, 
and both shade and syringing discon- 
tinued; as the days get short^ reduce 
the heat a little more, and keep through 
the winter in about this temperature. 
During this season they make little 
growth, and should not nave nearly so 
much water, but on no account must the 
soil be allowed to get so dry as required 
by many plants at this time. When the 
days lengthen at the beginning of March, 
raise the heat 5® in the night, and 6® or 
8® with sun-heat, giving a little air in 
the middle of the aay ; they should then 
be shifted into pots 2 inches larger, and 
the soil used should be as before. When 
the weather gets warmer, shade will bo 
necessary in the middle of the day, and 
the temperature should be raised day and 
night to the maximum point to which 
they were subjected the preceding summer. 
The strongest will most likely push up one 
or more floiver-scapes through the course 
of the season, but these will be much 
smaller than those that may be expected 
as the plants get stronger. Treat in 
every respect as advised during the pre- 
vious summer and autumn, again reducing 
the temperature as the days shorten, and 
winter as before. In the ensuing spring, 
about the same time, give them pots 1 or 
2 inches larger, according to the progress 
they have made ; but they must not at 
at any time be over-potted, as they cannot 
endure too much root-room. A 10-in. pot 
is large enough for a full-sized specimen 
that has got several crowns. The strongest 
plants will in all probability form a second 
crown during the season, and go on in- 
creasing each summer ; if it is thought de- 
sirable to increase the number of plants 
rather than to grow them into larger speci- 
mens, they may be divided and treated as 
advised in the first instance. But it is 
when they have got from three to five 
crowns each that they become the most 
effective, as in this size they will often 
push up four or five flower stems at a 
time ; and when the plants are strong they 
will also bloom oftener. There is no 
stated time for their flowering, as when 
strong they usually produce a spike at 
flowers from each leaf, coming in at in- 
tervals through the growing season, but 
most of them appear in the spring, when 
active growth has fairly commenced. It 
is not well to syringe tliem overhead at the 
time the young scape is issuing from where 
it is produced — ^the inside or the base of 
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each leaf^lk — as this sometimes has the 
effect of causing it to damp off. As the 
plants go on the lower leaves will decay 
and fall off, leaving a considerable length 
of bore stem that will show a disposition 
to throw out roots ; if, when these appeiff 
in the summer, a little sphagnum moss is 
tied round the stem just under the leaves, 
the roots will quickly push into it ; the 
crown may then be cut off just under the 
roots, placed in a pot proportionate in 
size, and treated as advised with the 
smaller crowns, when it will soon get 
established. The stool that remains ivill 
ush up several growths, as there is a 
ormant eye at the point where each leaf 
has been produced. These can either be 
taken off and grown singly in pots, or may 
l)e allowed to remain intact, if preferred. 
Each spring, just as the plants are be> 
ginning to grow, they should be turned 
out, and as much of the old worn-out soil 
removed as can be got away without break- 
ing the roots ; and when they have occu- 
pied pots as la^e as already advised they 
in^ be placed in the same with fresh soil. 

Insects. — This Ataccia is little troubled 
with insects, its juices appearing to be of 
too crude a nature to be congenial to their 
tastes. Thrips may sometimes, though very 
rarely, make their appearance on the bacii 
of the leaves, and can easily be destr6yed 
by syringing. Should greenfly be trouble- 
some, it is best dealt with by fumigation. 

AZALEA. 

Of all the greenhouse plants in cultiva- 
tion, either as specimens tor the exhibition 
stage, for conservatory decoration, or simply 
OTOwn for producing cut flowers, there are 
few that equal the Azalea, especially if its 
excellent constitution and its immunity 
from disease, when ffdrly treated, are taken 
into account In regard to propagation, 
taking all thin^ into account, it is better 
to use grafted plants ; some of the stronger- 
growing varieties will certainly do well on 
their own roots, but they are not so lonc- 
lived, and by far the greater number do 
much better when grafted. The object in 
view ought to be to grow them up to some- 
thing like the size required as quickly as 
possiDle; such plants are always more 
likely to live and bloom satisfactorily than 
those that have been grown slowly and 
indifferently, and hence the necessity of 
having frec-^wing young plants. On no 
account commence with su^ as are at all 
stunt^ either through having been too 
long in small pots, or having be!ni kept too 
cold in the winter. We would much 
rather have a newly-grafted plant, which, 


with prop^ treatment, will grow away and 
far outstrip plants that are stunted, and 
we prefer those that have a few strong 
vigorous shoots to those that have had 
their shoots stopped so as to form close 
bushy plants. 

When they ore to be raised from cut- 
tings, these should be put in before the 
wood gets brown, or near maturity. Shoots 
in the right condition will usually be ob- 
tainable fiom plants that have flowered 
and made growth early in srpring, by June. 
Slip them off with a heel and trim the 
base ; nut six or eight together in 6-inch 
pots, nlled with sand, kept moist, close, 
and shaded in an ordinary stove tempera- 
ture. They will be rooted in seven or 
eight weeks so as to admit of their being 
moved singly into little pots ; use fine peat 
and sand, and keep still a little close, with 
as much warmth as hitherto, so as to get 
their roots to move freely. Pinch out tne 
points to cause several shoots to break. As 
the autumn advances give more air and 
less shade, wintering in a temperature of 
45* to 50“. In spring move them into 
6-inch pots ; when the shoots have grown 
3 inches agmn pinch out the points, keeping 
the plants in intermediate wai*mth through 
the summer. If young grafted plants are 
required, the stocks — any strong-growing 
variety — should be raised in the way above 
advised, except that they should not be 
stopped, and should be confined to a single 
shoot, which, ii‘ grown on freely as recom- 
mended, will be ready for grafting about 
the beginning of August, when a year old. 
Select soft bits of stout shoots of the kinds 
to be OTOwn, remove the lower leaves, and 
pare the bark and a little of the wood off 
one side for about an inch ; treat the 
soft part of the top of the stock similarly, 
so as to fit the edges of the bark of each 
together, and in this position bind them 
with worsted. Kept warm, close, moist, 
and shaded, they will unite in a few weeks, 
when give more air. Slacken the ties when 
this is necessary, and remove any growth 
the stock may make, so as to direct all its 
energies into the graft^ the point of which 
pinch out to cause it to break several 
r»hoots. Whether the plants used are 
grafted, or from cuttings, the treatment 
from henceforth will be similar. Do not 
winter them in a lower temperature than 
46* or 60* by night. They will make little 
or no perceptible progress through the 
winter montns, bat so treated they will 
cast very few leaves, and their roots will 
be at work ; such plants will make more 
progress the ensuing summer than those 
that have been starved through the winter 
will do in two seasons. Towards the be- 
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ginning of March they will require potting ; 
give them a shift, say into about 7-inch 

E ots ; use nothing but good fibrous peat, 
roken into pieces about the size of acorns, 
and sufficient silver sand to ensure porosity. 
After potting keep the house a little close. 
Through April and May give them a night 
temperature of 55® to 60®, day 70® to 75®, 
and syringe regularly overhead every after- 
noon. Do not stop any shoot, as is often 
done, unless it is one that is much stronger 
than the rest; if they run a foot long 
during the season so much the better, the 
object being to get a good open framework 
as a foundation for the future plant, which 
can be sufficiently filled up afterwards. 
Through June, July, and Au^st, keep the 
temperature up to 60® or 65® by night, and 
75° to 80® by day, with sun-heat. If they 
set blooms in the course of the summer nip 
them out, and they will push a second 
growth. Discontinue syringing about the 
end of September, give more air, and re- 
duce the heat both day and night. Keep 
them on until the end of February at a 
temperature similar to the preceding year ; 
in tne beginning of March give them more 
heat, and syringe overhead every afternoon 
as recommended last spring, ana as soon as 
the roots are moving repot into 10 or 
11 inch pots, using similar soil and potting 
hard as before. Let their general treat- 
ment all through the summei be the same 
as the last. Most of the plants will set 
bloom by midsummer — remove t\ll such 
and they will i)ush a second growth and 
set a full crop of buds by the end of Sep- 
tember, or middle of October—a month 
previous to which leave off syringing, give 
more air and keej) the temperature pretty 
well up, with a drier atmosphere to ripen 
their buds. 

It wall now be time to determine what 
shajie the plants are ultimately to be 
trained to, as there should be a lew moie 
sticks used, and they should be trained 
into something like the shape intended. 
Any shoots that have a tendency to grow 
much stronger than others slmuld be tied 
down so as to bring their points near the 
base of the plant, wdiich will have the 
effect of equalising their growth. On no 
account train them close in specimen 
fashion, but simply an’ange the shoots so 
as to lay the foundation for the future 
specimen. Let the winter treatment be 
considembly cooler than before, 40® or a 
little under will answer. The plants will 
bloom nicely, but must not be placed when 
in flower in a draughty conservatory with 
a dry atnios 2 )here, for at the time of flower- 
ing they will be full of young growth, 
which would be so hardened by such treat- 


ment that it would be difficult to get it to 
move freely afterwards ; and by pushing 
them forwaitl in a similar temperature, and 
at the same time, as in the previous season, 
they will make two growths again during 
the summer. Pot them this season, as soon 
as they have flowered, into 13 or 14 inch 
pots, and let their general treatment be the 
same os hitherto prescribed. 

After this period it will be neither neces- 
sary nor advisable to induce them to make 
more than one growth in a season ; con- 
sequently they will require to be again 
wintered cool. A night temperature of 
36® to 40® will answer, and the heat must 
be correspondingly lower in the day. Many 
growers turn their plants out-oMoors in 
bummer, and this treatment is admissable 
with such as are forced early, and make 
their growth correspondingly early in the 
season, but those that bloom later without 
forcing are better kept indoors altogether ; 
so managed, they produce flowers larger and 
finer in colour. Get them tied as early as 
convenient in the autumn, if possible before 
their growth has got hard and the bloom- 
buds ripened, as by so doing the points of 
the shoots will turn upwards ana assume 
tlieir natural position, which will make 
them look much better than if they are 
allowed to harden their shoots before tying, 
as in tliat case the wood will be too stiff to 
right itself in this way. Use no more sticks 
than are absolutely necessary. Do not tie 
them in nearly so close as full-grown speci- 
mens would lequire to be ; the object for 
some time yet is to inci‘ease their size. 

Much has been said and written about 
the training of Azaleas. We see some col- 
lections that are trained on pyramidal 
circular wire trellises, with every shoot tied 
and twisted down until the whole surface 
of the plant is as even as if it were clipped 
with a pair of shears. Nothing in existence 
can looK more unnatural. In a house full 
of specmien Azaleas all the plants should 
be somewhat different in shape, which can 
easily be done by making si>me a little 
wider than others, some higher, others 
lower over the pot^ and others again not 
so ])ointed at the top ; and all more or less 
slightly irregular in their outline, by draw- 
ing up a branch here and there, and depress- 
ing others, so as to form slight protuberances 
in one place and small hollows in others, yet 
still the whole surface covered with flowers. 
This can easily be done by an expert 
trainer, especially if, as before suggested, 
the plants are tied while the shoots are soft 
and yet growing, and these little inequalities 
will look as if pi'oduced naturally. In fact, 
tlie principal art in plant-tying is to conceal 
the art, and to give as much natural ap- 
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pearance as powible, and withal to correct grower, and will come into flower after 
that loose untidy appearance that plants most other varieties are over, 
always have when allowed to grow as if A. Cede NvXli. Very rich purple, fine in 
they were wild. If they are only required form and colour ; one oi the highest 
for home decoration they will do with coloured varieties grown, 
much less tying, but if, on the other hand, A. Charles de Buck. In the way of Due 
they are for ei^bition and have long dis- de Nassau ; a really splendid variety, 
tanoes to travel, tlien the shoots must be A. Comtmc de Beaufort Fine bright 
secured so as to keep them from chafing, or rose, spotted with maroon ; a magnificent 
the flowers would be litei*ally ground to variety. 

piecea A. Critenoru A fine old sort ; free 

For producing flowers for cutting the grower, profuse flowerer, and very effective. 
Azalea nas few equals ; you may cut vdth A. hue de Nassau. Very large, rosy 
impunity without injuring the health of purple ; a vigorous grower ; one of the 
the plant, but of course plants should be best sorts in cultivation, 
grown for the purpose, as no one would A. Eclatante. The deepest crimson, 
think of cutting their best specimens. We shaded rose, and profusely spotted ; one of 
have heard it said that the fiowei*s do not the very best. 

stand well cut out of heat in winter ; the A. Flag of Truce. White ; very fine ; 
fault arises from two causes — using too double vaiiety. 

much hea^ or keqiing the plants too far A. Flainbeau. Deep glowing crimson, 
from the light While being brought into A, Flower of the Day. White, slightly 
flower they ought to almost touch the glass : striped with rose ; a fine variety, 
so treated the flowers will stand for a week A. Iveryana. A fine white ; one of the 
in water or sand and water. best, taking all properties into account. 

The Azalea is a plant not at all im- A. Jean Vervaene. Deep salmon colour, 
patient of cold. We have seen plants in a edged and striped with white, the upper 
north retarding house in the eaily spring petals having a dark spot, 
frozen considerably, and afterwards they A. La Pax. A vigorous, free-growing, 
flowered quite as w'ell as others that had telling variety. 

not been subjected to so low a temperature ; A. Louis von Baden. White; splendid 
but we should not advise such treatment if shajie ; good habit and profuse flowerer. 
at all avoidable, as they might get so far ri. Madame Amhroue Verschaffelt. A 
frozen as to injure the roots ; and, as pre- fine effective sort ; ground colour ]>ale-pink, 
viously stated, this cold treatment induces edged with w’hite, flaked and striped with 
in young plants a hard 8tunt(*d condition, crimson. 

to get them out of which takes a consider- A. Madame de Cannart dJHamale. White, 
able time in the ^ spring. In selecting sometimes btri])ed ; a large flower, 
varieties care should be taken to procure A. Madame Joseph Vervaene. Delicate 
such as are not only good free growers, pos- rose, bordered with white, suffused with 
sessing distinct, finely-coloured flowers, but bright r(*d ; a most desirable variety, 
also such sorts as retain their bloom for the A. Madame Leon Maenhaut. Amaranth, 
longest time. This is a matter that does new in colour ; form and habit unexcep- 
not receive suflScient attention, yet is of tionable. 

very great impoitance whether they are A. MeuJame Louise de Kerchove, Salmon 

requii^ for exhibition or oidinary deco- edged with white ; semi-double. 

rative purposes, some varieties carrying llieir A . Madame Louis Van Houite. Splendid 

flowers double the length of time that white, streaked with rose ; a semi-double 

o^ers will There is also much difference soit, of great excellence. 

in the early or late habit of flowermg in A. Madelaine. Pure white ; flowers 

different kinds ; by a judicious selection large and semi-double. 

the season of thefr blooming can be much A. Mademoiselle Marie Van Houtte. 

prolonged. White, flaked with salmon ; semi-double. 

The followinc kinds can be depended on A. Marquis of Lome. Very bright red ; 
as worthy of ciutivation, and in every way a splendid variety, 
possessing the above qualities : — A. Mars. Splendid bright red, perfect 

A. Apollo, White, striped with carmine, in shape ; a good and vigorous grower, 
flowers large and of ^od substance. and should be in every collection, how'ever 

A. Baronne de Vriere. Magnificent select, 
white, slightly splashed with crimson ; A. Mons. Thihaut Fine rosy red, 
very large flowers. distinct and woith a place in even the 

A, BriUia/nt Orange-scarlet ; one of the most select collection, 
very A/ideas in cultivation ; a good A. Itoi ds HoUande. One of the most 
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intensely-coloured and profuse flowering 
sorts g^wn; ought to be in every 
collection. 

A . Siyisrmnd Rucker, Lilac-rose, bordered 
and netted with white, blight crimson 
blotch. 

A, dnenm. Orange-yellow ; an in- 
dispensable old sort, fine and distinct in 
every way. 

A. Souvenir de Madame Rudolph Abel, 
Salmon, white edge, and crimson blotch ; 
semi-double. 

A. Stella, Bright orange-scarlet, with 
violet centre ; a good strong grower, and a 
profuse flowering variety. 

For forcing in the winter season the 
white soits are the best ; nothing is better 
than Fielder’s White, next to which stands 
the old White, The Chiinse species, A. 
vittata striata, is a most useful sort for pro- 
ducing cut flowers in the -autumn and 
winter ; it comes in without any forcing, 
lasts for months in succession, and produces 
freely its beautiful white lilac-striped 
flo\vei*8. 

Insects. — Thrips are the greatest enemy 
of Azaleas, and red spider will much injure 
them ; for the destruction of both dip in 
and syringe with tobacco water, to which 
is aflded some gishurst compound ; repeat 
the operation as often as the insects make 
their appearance. This is better than 
fumigating, which often injures the leaves, 
and, rtO far as red spider is concerned, has 
no effect. 

BABINGTONIA OAMPHOBOSMiE. 

This is an evergreen greenhouse shrub 
that bears pink flowers in autumn. It is 
not equal to many plants that are from the 
same country. Swan River. 

It is propagated from half-ripened 
cuttings put in towards the middle of 
summer, t^t close, moist, and shaded in 
warmth. When rooted pot and treat 
afterwards similarly to Croweas, which 
see. 

Insects. — For aphides and thrips 
fumigate or dip in tobacco water. Syringe 
and sponge if the plants are affectea with 
scale. 

BAIAjNTTIUM ouloitum. 

(Syn,: Dicksonia culcita,) 

An evergreen greenhouse Fern, with a 
stout distinct habit of growth. This plant 
may be considered worth growing by those 
who form collections of Ferns, but it is 
not to many kinds. It comes from 
Madeira. 


For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, generm details of culture. 

BAT^gAM. 

(Impatiens,) 

This is a somewhat numerous genus of 
plants, the greater portion of which are 
annuals that, with the exception of the 
old-fashioned kind so much cultivated for 
the summer decoration of greenhouses, 
conservatories, rooms, &c., find little favour 
with glowers. The plant is too well-known 
to require any remarks further than that 
those who are commencing to grow it 
should make sure that they secure a good 
strain of seed ; the poor single-flowered 
varieties, of which there are so many, re- 
quire as much attention as the best double 
blossomed strains, and are so far inferior as 
not to be worth growing. 

The seeds should be sown about the end 
of March in a shallow pan filled with fine 
sifted loam, to which has been added some 
leaf-mould and sand ; cover the seeds 
lightly, and stand in a temperature of 55®, 
they will come up in a few days, when 
keep close to the glass. This is impoitant 
in all the stages oi growth, as if the plants 
get at all drawn they are of little use. 
Shade slightly from tne sun, and as soon 
as the second pair of leaves appear move 
singly into 3-in. pots, using soil similar to 
that in which the seeds were sown ; keep 
a little close until the roots have begun to 
take to the new soil, and give water as re- 
quired. Afterwards admit air in the day 
so as to keep them stui dy ; in a few weeks 
they will require moving into 6 or 7 inch 
pots, and now use the soil in a more lumpy 
state, but well enriched with rotten manure 
— a proportion of one-sixth, with some 
leaf-moiud as well, will not be too much. 
Syringe overhead every afternoon, and 
give more air as the season advances, still 
shading just enough to keep the leaves 
from being iniured. When the soil is 
moderately full of roots move them into 
their flowering pots, tlie size of which 
should be regidated by the size the plants 
are intended to be grown to — a 10 or 11 
inch pot will support a good-sized plant. 
After repotting treat as before, and as soon 
as the roots have had time to get well hold 
of the soil give manure-water every other 
time they require wateiing, still syringing 
overhead daily in bright weather imtil the 
flowers begin to open. Whilst in bloom 
protect from the full force of the sun, or 
the flowers will not last so long as they 
should. It is necessary with these plants 
to be particularly careful that they never 
suffer from want of water in all their stages 
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of growth. To keep up a succession, one 
or two additional sowings should be made 
at intervals of about a month. Seed is 
produced much more sparingly by the 
nne double flowers than by such as are 
single, yet it is only from the former that 
seed ^ould be saved, and it should be 
selected from the flowers on the principal 
stems of the plants, not from the side 
brandies, the flowers on which are usually 
semi-double, and yield a much less pro- 
portion of seed that will give double flowers. 

Inssots. — S yringe overh ead to keep down 
red spider. Should aphides be troublesome 
fumigate with tobacco. 

BAMBUSA. 

A spins of grasses of a highly oma- 
mentd description. Some of them attain 
a gigantic sise, such as the stove species B, 
arundinacea, which, in a house sufficiently 
high to allow it enough head-room, will 
reach 60 feet or more in a single season. 
Several of the smaller growing sorts that 
can be accommodated in an ordinary green- 
house have a distinct and elegant appear- 
ance, their reed-like stems and pretty foli- 
age being extremely effective. Some of 
the kinds are hardy in the south of the 
kiMdom. 

They are increased by division of the 
crowns or suckers, which most of them 
produce freely. They should be divided 
m spring, and the pieces potted singly in 
pots la^ enough to accommodate the 
i*oots wmch will be made during the 
summer. Ordinary loam suits them, with 
a little sand, and they should have plenty of 
water when they have begun to grow freely. 

B, arwndinacta, A majestic-looking 
plant, forming long, straight, thick stems, 
which, in thSr early s^es, grow so fast 
as to make them very interesting on this 
account alone, independent of their stately 
appearance when fully matured. It re- 
quires a good deal of room, and comes from 
India. 

B. Feriunm variegata, A prettily 
variegated kind. 

B. nana. A dwarf-growing species, 
of elegant appearance. The stems are 
branched and slender; the leav^ small 
and lance-shaped. A pretty kind that 
does well in a greenhouse. Introduced 
frmu Japan. 

B, Svmon/U. A moderate^ tall-^w- 
ing sort, with elegant habit. It will thrive 
out-of-doors, but makes a pretty pot plant. 
From China. 

Simafiii awrea. A handsome form of 
the above. 

Ihseots. — ^B oth aphides and red spider 


will live on the plants, but the character 
of the leaves is such that these insects can 
easily be kept under by free syringing in 
the summer. 

BANKSIA. 

A line genus of hard-wooded evergreen 
creenhouse plants, remarkable for their 
distinct appearance. They were largely 
grown in times past, but are rarely met 
with now. There are many species in 
cultivation, and a selection of the best 
deserves a place. 

They can be raised from seeds or shoot 
cuttings ; the latter, in most cases, will be 
the most ready way of increasing them. 
The wood should be nearly matured in 
autumn before being made into cuttings, 
which should be taken off at about the 
third joint, and inserted in pots filled with 
sand. Cover with a propagating glass, and 
stand for a time in a greenhouse, after 
which put them in a moilerately warm 
stove, or pit. When moted move singly 
to small pots ; good peat, with a liberal 
addition of sand, suits them. When potted 
keep moderately close until they get esta- 
bli^ed and have begun to grow, when 
the usual greenhouse treatment is all that 
is required. Give larger pots each spring, 
as more room is needed. Banksias will 
stand out-of-doors in summer, and are 
benefited by being thus exposed, provid- 
ing they are carefully attended to with 
water, of which they are impatient of hav- 
ing either too much or too little. 

Caleyi, A large, handsome-leaved 
species, forming a goocl sized bush. 

B, Cunninghamii. This kind forms a 
moderately compact bush ; the leaves are 
much smaller than those of the last-named 
species. The flowers, which are pale 
yellow, are singular. 

B, foliosa, A bold, handsome-leaved 
species, with a distinct appearance. 

B. solandra. A scarce and handsome 
species, quite different in appearance from 
any of the preceding ; the leaves aie dis- 
tinctly lobea, and terminate so abruptly as 
to appear as if the extremities had been 
cut away. 

B. specum, A remarkable kind, with 
long, narrow leaves, so deeply lobed as to 
give it an appearance differing from any 
other plant we recollect All the above 
ore from Australia. 

Insects. — Few insects interfere with 
these plant^ except scale, which, if it gets 
a footing, increases on tnem apace ; it is 
best destroyed by sponging, but care ^ould 
be takp not to diimgure the leaves in the 
operation. 
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BEAVOABNEA. 

These stately and most singular ever- 
green greenhouse plants at one time were 
scarcely to be found, except in the few 
gardens where uncommon subjects were 
made a specialty, but since fine-leaved 
plants have come more prominently into 
cultivation they are more common, though 
not by any means plentiful They are very 
slow growers, forming straight stems which, 
like many of the Yuccas, extend and in- 
crease in height as they become denuded 
of leaves. These latter, which exist in the 
form of a close tuft at the top, are long, 
narrow, and strap-shaped, recurving and 
drooping so as to all but hide the stem of 
the plant, often in the case of B. longi- 
folium more than reaching the ground 
when the specimen has attained a height 
of 6 or 8 feet. They form a large piotu- 
berance, at the base of the stem, that 
attains in old specimens the size of a big 
pumpkin, in which condition a well-grown 
example, with its leaves 6 or 8 feet in 
length, is one of the most distinct and 
effective objects that can be introduced into 
a greenhouse. They can be raised from seed, 
but so seldom flower or perfect seeds in 
this country that, unless foreign seed can 
be had, it is best to iirocure young plants. 
If such are obtainecl in a hinall state, say 
in 6 or 7 inch pots, it will be the work of 
many years to get them up to large speci- 
mens like those above described. To 
counterbalance this, we may say that, with 
fair treatment, they seldom get out of 
health, and are long before they outgrow 
the limits of even a moderate sized housa 

If small plants, similar to those indi- 
cated, are procured, most likely they will 
be better for more root-room ; about the 
end of March turn them out of the pots, 
and if full of roots give others 3 inches 
larger. It is necessary with all such sub- 
jects as these to be paiticular about the 
drainage, as they cannot bear anything 
approaching a stagnant condition of the 
sou, which rots their roots. They succeed 
well in good rich loam, to which is added 
a good sprinkling of sand ; in potting, keep 
the bulb-like base moderately up above 
the soil, so as to show the upper part— this 
adds an additional attraction to the plants ; 
ram the soil quite solid in the pots. Al- 
though they will grow with greenhouse 
treatment, they will, whilst young, pro- 
gress much faster, and correspondingly 
sooner make handsome specimens, if they 
can be accommodated with an intermediate 
temperature, where the heat all through 
the growing season can be kept at 60“ or 
65® in the night, and proportionately warmer 


in the daj. They will also be benefited 
by syringing overhead daily in the height 
of the growing season. They are sun- 
loving plants, and must be stood where 
they will get a full volume of light, with 
no shade unless it is found nee^lful to use 
some to prevent the leaves burning. Give 
air freely in the daytime and water to 
the roots, so as to keep the soil well 
moistened so long as any top growth is 
going on ; in the winter apply only enough 
to prevent the soil getting over-dry, and 
keep the heads free from arip or moisture 
in any way. This is particularly neces- 
sary if they are only kept in a greenhouse, 
in which case the temperature had better 
not be allowed to fall lower than 46®. A 
course of treatment, such as here advise^l 
for this, the fiist year, is all tliat will be 
found necessary in after time, larger pots 
being given as required, but re-potting 
every year is not likely to be necessary 
even in the early stages of growtli, and as 
the plants get older and large they may 
often be allowed to go three or four years 
without additional room. They should, 
however, bv no means be allowed to suffer 
for want oi root-room, especially whilst in 
their younger stages, as this would defeat 
the object of getting them up to a hand- 
some size without loss of time. 

There are only a few species in cultiva- 
tion, the following being well-deserving i»f 
a place : — 

B. glauca. A medium-growing species, 
with shorter leaves than the others. 

B, longifolium. The finest species ; the 
leaves on a well-grown plant attaining a 
length of 9 or 10 feet 

B, recurvata. A grand plant, with long 
leaves, of a glossy green colour, tough in 
texture, and very enduring. 

B. stricta, A distinct-looking plant, 
differing considerably from the preceding. 

All are natives of Mexico. 

Insects. — The hard texture of the foli- 
age of these plants is such as not to invite 
many insects; if any attack the young 
leaves, syringe freely with clean water, 
which repeat as often as necessaiy. 

BEAUFOBTIAu 

Evergreen flowering greenhouse shrubs 
of modei-ate growth, not now much grown, 
as they are not equal to many that thrive 
under like ti'eatiuent They come from 
Australia. 

They strike from cuttings made of tne 
half-ripened shoots, put in during the 
summer in moderate heat in sand, kept 
close, moist, and shaded ; when rooted pot 
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off and treat aftei^wards as advised for 
Eriostemons, which see. 

The two undermentioned will be suf- 
ficient for the generality of growers : — 

B. grac^iB, A slender-growing species 
of neat habit 

B. pnrpwrea. Bears purple fiowers, and 
blooms in summer. 

Insects. — Red spider must be kept down 
by a fre<juent use of the syringe ; should 
aphides attack the young growth, fumigate. 

BEGONIA. 

( Fibrous-Booted,) 

Amongst the many flowering stove plants 
now in cultivation there are few that com- 
bine the desirable pronerties of a long, 
and almost continuous, nabit of blooming, 
^^ith a freedom of growth that renders 
them very easy to nian^e. The well- 
known character of Begonias in this respect 
often causes them to suffer from* neglect, 
in a way that precludes the possibility 
of their true worth being exemplified. 
This is generally caused bv their being 
grown without sufficient light in dark 
comers of the stove, under the shade of 
other plants, whereas they are essentially 
light-loving subjects, requiring to be kept 
near the glass with very little shade even 
in the brightest weather. When the 
treatment is opposed to this, the leaves get 
too large, the snoots become unduly elon- 
gated, and the natural disposition to flower 
is reduced. From the day the cuttings are 
first rooted, they re<piire all the light that 
a well-constructed house or pit can afford, 
with a drier condition of the atmosphere 
than many stove plants need ; but as it 
seldom happens that in private establish- 
ments a separate house can be afforded them, 
or the atmosphere in the matter of moisture 
be made exactly in keejiing with their re- 
quiiements, the next best course is to 
stand them as neai* the glass as they can be 
got, to shade little, and give them as much 
air as is consistent with the well-being of 
other things that may have to be grown 
along with them. In propagation, as in 
their after-growth, there is little difficulty, 
as they will root in a few weeks ; they may 
be struck at any time of the year when a 
t Anperature of or 66® can be kept up in 

the night If they are put in alxiut the 
middle of March, there will be plenty of 
time to grow them into good plants' for 
antumn knd winter flowering, during which 
season they will be found the most useful. 
The tops of moderately strong shoots make 
the beet cuttings ; but, if these are not at 
hand in sufficient quantities, smaller pieces 
w ill do. Cut them to a joint, which retain 


to form the base of the cutting, with a 
couple of joints above. Put them singly in 
3-inch pots, half filled up with sandy peat, 
the remainder all sand ; do not give much 
water until roots are formed, but enough 
to prevent the leaves flagging. From 
their sucxmlent nature they are, if too 
wet liable to rot ; and they must not 
be kept too close under the propagating 
glasses, or it will have a similar effect upon 
them. In three weeks or a month tney 
will 1)6 well rooted ; then remove them 
altogether from under the propagating 
glas^ and place them in the lightest place 
in the house. They should be kept at 66® 
in the night, and 10® or 16® higher in the 
dav. Move them into pots four inches 
larger. They do the best in four parts 
good fibrous loam to one of leaf-mould or 
rotten dung, with enough sand to allow the 
water to percolate freely through it ; for, 
although from their quick habit of growth 
they require an abundance of moisture at 
the roots, they cannot stand anything 
approaching stagnant water in the soil. 
Stop the points of the shoots, to induce 
them to make bushy growth. Do not 
shade, except during the middle of the day, 
in very bright weather. Give plenty of air, 
admitting it sufficiently early in the morn- 
ing, but closing so as to economise sun-heat 
bv shutting up whil^^t the sun is upon the 
glass, damping the plants slightly overhead 
at tlie same time. About the end of July 
they will need shifting into their blooming 
pots. The size of these must be regulated 
by the more or less vigorous habit of the 
kinds grown. Sorts such as B. manicata will 
need more root-room than weaker varieties, 
like B. fuchsioides. Eight or nine incli pots 
will be laige enough for kinds like the latter ; 
the former should have pots ten or twelve 
inches in diameter. Use soil similar to 
that which they were last put into, but do 
not now break it so fine ; again pinch out 
the points of the shoots, if .the plants do 
not appear to be sufficiently fuinished, and 
place a few sticks to train them out so as to 
admit plenty of light in the centre. Do 
not give too much water until the roote 
have got well hold of the soil, and treat in 
other ways bs advised in the earlier part 
of the summer. By the middle of Sep- 
tember they will have grown to a useful 
size for general purposes. The atmosphere 
should now be a little drier, ana the 
tem}»€rature kept about CO® in the night, 
and 6® or 8® higner by day. Many of this 
family will bloom during the summer sea- 
son, tut for the purposes under considera- 
tion it is not well to encourage them to do 
so, as their flowers are of much more 
service in autumn and winter. Some of 
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the old-established kinds will be found 
well adapted for use at this season. When 
the ^ts are full of roots they will be bene- 
fited by occasional applications of manure- 
water, especially at the time of their 
flowering. When they have done bloom- 
ing it is best to destioy the plants, except 
such as are required to provide cuttings for 
another year For the latter purpose it is 
necessary to give them proper attention, for 
if neglected they do not inake shoots suit- 
able for CTowing on freely. The following 
sorts will answer well for autumn and 
winter blooming : — 

B dnnabarina. A tall, free-growing 
kind ; when well managed n early always 
in bloom It beara handsome heads of 
yellow-tinted flowers. From Bolivia. 

B. dipetala. One of the freest bloomers 
of all the species, pink in colour. Bombay. 

B, fmJmoidee, A small-leaved, tall- 
growing species, with coral-red flowers, 
which it produces in profusion from the 
points of tne shoots. New Grenada. 

B Griffitliii. This is a white-flowered 
sort, very distinct in character. Intro- 
duced from Bhotan. 

B. Ingramii. A hybrid with pretty 
pink flowers 

B mmxcaia, A strong-growing species, 
with large leaves and stout stems. It bears 
a dense head of handsome, delicate pink 
flowers, on tall stalks. From Brazil. 

B. Prestoniends, A hybrid vaiiety, of 
bushy habit, bearing quantities of bright 
scarlet flowers. A desirable plant. 

B, xanthina lazula. A yellow-flowered, 
very listinct roecies, from Assam. 

Insects. — One great recommendation 
these l^gonias have is their immunity 
from insects, as they rarely are afl’ected 
with any of the pests that infest stove 
plants in particular. 

BEGONIA. 

( Onxaweii tal-leav&d.) 

When the first fine-leaved Begonias made 
their ajmearance they 'vere much prized. 
Many of the noble variegated plants since 
introauced were then unknown, and there- 
fore these Begonias for a time engaged 
much attention. Several of the most 
effective kinds are hybrids. The different 
species cross freely, and seedlings are 
easily raised. The species and varieties 
that come under the head of the fine- 
leaved section are mostly from warm 
latitudes, and consequently require arti- 
ficial heat in which to grow well; yet 
several will succeed in a lower temperature 
than that in which they are often tried. 
B. Rex, in itself a handsome plant, has 


been the progenitor of several others both 
fine and distinct. It comes from Ascuun, 
and will do well with less heat than it is 
frequently supposed to require ; this and 
several others of similar char^ter will 
succeed in an intermediate Fernery, where 
their broad distinct silver-looking leaves 
contrast effective^ with those of tne more 
elegant growing Ferns. 

The propagation of most of the kinds is 
as easy as their after management ; they 
strike freely from cuttings made of the 
shoots, or from portions of the leaves. The 
latter is the more usual way of treating 
them, and is the means by vhich much the 
greatest number can be rais^l from a 
single plant, as every bit of leaf an inch or 
so square that contains a portion of the 
ribs or nerves will strike root and form a 
lant. The leaves for this purpose should 
e taken off about May or June, when 
such as have been formed early in the 
spring will have been sufliciently solidified 
to prevent damping off. Take 6 or 6 inch 
pots drained and partially filled with a 
mixture of sand and fine peat, the surface 
made up with sand ; in these insert the 
ortions of leaf so that they are one-third 
elow the surface. Give as much water as 
will just keep the sand damj), but not too 
wet, or they will be liable to rot; keep 
them in an ordinary stove temp(*rature, 
but not covered with a bell-glass, or closely 
confined in a propagating frame, and do 
not shade them too much, or they will 
decay. In a few^ weeks they will make 
roots, and begin to form a shoot each that 
will push up and throw out leaves like an 
oidinary shoot-cutting. When fairlv esta- 
blished, move them singly into small pots 
in sandy soil — either peat or loam ; they 
usually grow the freest in the former. 
Although, as we have already said, these 
Begonias are amongst the easiest of plants 
to grow, there is a great difference in the 
appearance of such as are treated in a way 
that enables them to exhibit their best 
form and others that are managed the 
reverse way. The weak -stemmed, flabby- 
leaved examples often seen are the result of 
too crowded growth, too much shade, a 
position too far from the glass, insufficient 
air and overmuch heat, all of which must 
be avoided if the plants Eu^e expected to 
fairly represent what can be done with 
them. 

A little shade they must have when the 
sun is powerful. During the growing 
season syringe them overhead once a day 
(the best time is when the air is shut off 
in the afternoonX and the water should be 
got as far as possible to the undersides of 
me leaves, as they are liable to the attacks 
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of thrips. Give water, bo as not to let 
tliem nag, or the beautiful glossy texture 
of their leaves, which is the ^rinciptd thing 
that makes them efPective, will be dimmed. 
All they need in other respects is to increase 
the root-room as required. Large specimens 
will want pots 11 or 12 inches in diameter, 
but it is not well to give too large a shift 
at once ; rather increase the space as it is 
needed. They are quick growers, and it 
is not advisable to keep them until they 
get very old, as young ones soon attain a 
size large enough for ordinary purposes. 
The larger silvery-leaved kinds ore most 
suitable for growing in Ferneries, and will 
do well planted out in positions that admit 
of theii' getting the most light without 
being too damp. 

The undermentioned kinds represent 
the different forms and colours of 1^ that 
are most distinct and desirable : — 

B, argentea hirsuta. Has handsome 
silvery foliage of medium size. 

J5. Buchess, Has pale green leaves 
banded with dark green. 

B. Edouard Andre, Has bold distinct 
foliage clearly marked. 

B, Otto Forster, A bronzv green ground 
coloured kind, marked and streivked with 
white. 

B, Pearl, A prettily marked kind, 
compact in habit 

B. Bex, Has a bright green ground 
banded with white. 

Insects. — These Begonias are little 

S ’ * tct to insects. Thiips sometimes esta- 
themselves undemeath the leaves, 
and we have seen red raider attack them, 
but they can be easily kept down by 
syringing as already advised. 

BEGONIA. 

( Tuherous-rooted, ) 

The present race of these tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, which now form so con- 
spicuous a feature in many greenhouses 
and conservatories, have been raised by 
crossing several species differing con- 
sidembly in habit They are of easy 
cultivation, and being free and continuous 
bloomers, producing their flowers from 
kvery bit of growth made over a good 
part of the year, have naturally become 
mvottiites. 

They are increased by seeds, and cuttings 
made of the shoots. In adopting the former 
method the seed should be sown in an in- 
termediate temperature early in the year — 
say about the banning of February ; pots 
or pans may be used, and should be filled 
witn finely-sifted peat to which some leaf- 
mould and sand nas been added. Press 


the materia] moderately firm and make 
the top smooth ; on this scatter the seed 
thinly, cover very lightly, pressing the 
surface a little. Stand the pots in a heat 
of 55“ or 60®, and keep the soil just slightly 
damp; when the young plants appear give a 
little more water, and place them near the 
glass. After sufficient growth has been 
made prick them out in pots or pans, a 
couple of inches apart; they will grow 
fast, and must be shaded slightly from the 
sun in the middle of the day. Give a little 
air also in the daytime, and keep the at- 
mosphere moderately moist. Wlien leaves 
an inch or two long nave been formed move 
the little plants singly into 3-in. pots, and 
as the sun gets powerful give more air 
and shade, still standing them close to the 
glass. Keep the night temperature about 
60®, with a rise by day proportionate to 
the stiite of the weather. These Begonias 
will grow in cither peat or loam, ))ut we 
prefer the former in their early stages. 
They will soon want more root-room — 6-in. 
pots vill be large enough ; give sufficient 
drainage, and now use good loam mixed 
with a little leaf-mould and sufficient sand 
to keep it porous. A greenhouse tempeiu- 
ture will now be sufficient night and day ; 
give plenty of air and light, with no 
more shade than needed to bieak the sun’s 
rays in very bright weather. So naturally 
disposed to flower even in a small stfite are 
these plants that they will bloom the first 
season. As the autumn gets advanced give 
less water, gradually withholding it alto- 
gether as the tops die down. If the pots 
can be laid on their sides, in a pit or green- 
house where no water can reach the soil, 
in a temperature of about 40®, they will be 
safe. Aoout the end of February turn the 
tubers out, shake the old soil away, an<l 
give 2-in. larger pots, using good loam pre- 
pared as before. If they can now be ac- 
commodated with a night temperature of 
45“ to 50®, with waniitli proportionate in 
the day, they will soon begin to grow, after 
which give more water to the soil. As the 
shoots advance put a small stick to each, 
with a view to tying them out a little, in 
which way they will be less liable to draw 
up weakly. As the weather gets warmer 
a greenhouse temperature night and day 
will answer, with plenty of air and light 
and a little shade again when the sun 
is bright This summer they will, if 
all goes well, bloom freely, and be avail- 
able for conservatory decoration, wheie 
they will be found very useful for mixing 
witn other plants, their distinct bright 
flowers contrasting well with most otner 
things. In autumn again dry them off 
and winter as before. The tubers will 
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last for several years, increasing in size, 
requiring larger pots, and bearing pro- 
j^rtionately more flowers. V^^en it is 
desirable to increase any sort by cut- 
i]^ these can be made of the shoots in 
pieces about 3 inches long ; inserted in 
sand, kept moist, moderatdy close, and 
shaded in a temperature of 60®, they will 
root ; then pot singly, and treat as advised 
for the seedlings while at a corresponding 
size. If desired these Begonias can, when 
strong, be kept on flowering through a 
good part of the winter. 

Like Gloxinias, Petunias, and some other 
softwooded plants, the stiains of which 
have been so much improved, there is an 
almost endless number of good varieties in 
cultivation. 

The following are all fine sorts : — 
DOUBLEa 

jB. Ganai^ Bird. Yellow. 

B. Clarinda. Buff, flaked with white, 
petals edged with pink. 

B. David flore-pleno. Ciimson-scaiiet. 

B. Dr. Duke. Bright scarlet. 

B. formosa. Carmine, centre white. 

B. Francis Buckner. Cerise-red. 

B. Gabriel Legros. Sulphur-whiU*. 

B. Jules Lequin. Red, shaded salmon- 
vermilion. 

B. Little Gem. Pure white. 

B. Madame Truffaut. Orange. 

B. Queen of Doubles. Roby-ciimson. 

B. Souvenir de Michel Saunders. Bright 
red, shaded. j 

SINGLES. 

B. Acme. Purole-carmine. 

B. Arthur G. Soames. Crimson-scarlet. 

B. Ball of Fire. Glowing scarlet. 

B. Black Douglas. Rich dark crimson. 

B. Charles Baltet. Vermilion. 

B. Dr. Masters. Crimson. 

B. Empress of India. Yellow. 

B. Hon. and Eev. J. T. Boscamn. Deep 
crimson. 

B. J. L. Macfarlane. Deep orange. 

B. Lady Hume Campbell. Xight pink. 

B. Maaa/ii(^ Laing. Bright red. 

B. Marquis of Bute. Carmine-crimson. 

B. Mrs. Dr. Duke. Brilliant purple- 
cerise. 

B. Mrs. J. Freeman. Rose, shaded pur- 
plish-violet 

B, Nymph. White, tinted rose. 

B. Smrlet Gem. Dark scarlet. 

B. Sir Trevor Lawrence. Dark crimson. 

B. Snowflake. Pure white. 

B. Stanstead Rival Salmon-red. 

B. Sulphur Queen. Sulphur-yellow. 

1NSSCI8. — These Begonias are little 


troubled by insects ; for thrips, whicli 
sometimes establish themselves on the 
undersides of the leaves, syringe freely 
with clean water. 

BEBBEBIBOPSIS OOBALINA. 

An evergreen plant with pretty red 
flowers, sometimes used as a greenhouse 
climber. From Chili. 

It is increased by cuttings struck in 
spring in moderate heat, and grown on 
with tlie usual greenhouse treatment until 
large enough to plant out, when it should 
have a well-prepared bed of open peaty 
soil. 

Insects. — The plant is subject to red 
spider, the best means of keeping which 
in check is a free use of the syringe daily 
through the growing season. 

BEBTOLONIA. 

These small-growing stove Melastomads 
almost vie, as regards beauty of leaf- 
marking, with the most charming of the 
variegated Orchids. They are natives of 
the hot countries of the East, and to grow 
them well and bring out and preserve 
their leaf-marking a high temperature is 
required. They are plants of quite a soft- 
wooded character, and do not grow to a 
height of more than 6 or 8 inches. They 
strike freely fiom cuttings made froili 
shoots in a half-solidified condition. Tliey 
may be struck at any time when obtainable 
in that state, but are most bkely to be m 
proper condition in spring. Each cutting 
should consist of at least a couple of joints. 
Put them in small pots smgly in sand, and 
cover them with a propagating glass, but 
do not keep them so close as to cause 
damp, as soft OTowth of a nature such as 
these, if too close and moist, is liable to 
rot. Give as much water as will prevent 
[ flagging, keep in a warm stove temperature, 
and shade when the sun renaers this 
necessary ; they will soon make roots, when 
they should be given more air, and, as they 
get established, be removed to larger pots. 
The soil best suited to them is fibrous peat 
mixed with some sphagnum, sand, and 
crocks. A temperature of from 65® to 70® 
in the night during the growing season, 
with a rise by day proportionate to the 
wai’mth of the weather, will answer ; 60* 
by night, with 6® or 10® more in the day, 
will do for the winter. Some growers 
keep the most delicately marked kinds 
almost wholly covered with a bell-glass, as 
Anmctochili are sometimes grown, but this 
treatment makes the plants very soft and 
tender ; yet they do not do well if phu ud 
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imder drying influences, as where much 
air is admitt^ If in a position of this 
kind, a propagating glass partially closed 
over them, 80 as to somewhat conflne the 
air and prevent its getting too dry, will be 
an advantage. The plants must alwavs 
be shaded when the sun is at all powerful ; 
they should be stood where a moderate 
amount of light will reach them, and the 
soil must never be allowed to get dry. 
Little root-room will suffice, but, as the 
simots are of a semi-procumbent habit, 
they must have as much space as will 
allow them to spread. They do well with 
tlie pots plung^ in a shallow pan filled 
with a mixture of chopped sphagnum and 
sand, in which way, if a number of plants 
are so plunged, they are very effective. 

The undermentioned kinds are all 
handsome : — 

B, guttata. From South America ; has 
green ovate leaves, the upper surface 
spotted with rose. There are three forms 
of this plant, diffeiing somewhat in tlie 
appearance of their leaves, but all hand- 
''ome. 

B, Houtteana, A Belgian variety, most 
likely of garden origin, with b^utiful 
foliage. Its deeply-ribbed, lustrous, 
olive-green leaves are spotted with rose ; 
the ribs are maiked with rose-tinted i 
hues. 

B. margaritacea, A Brazilian plant; 
has five-nerved ovate leave^ the ground 
colour olive-green, with lines of white 
spots, the under surface reddish-pipple. 

B, pnmxdcBflora. This is a species from 
Ecuador, with ovate-lanceolate leaves, dark- 
green in colour. It bears very handsome 
rose-coloured flowers. 

B. tfuperbissima. This is also, we believe, 
a garden variety. It has large, broadly- i 
ovate leaves, in colour dark-green, with 
laige rose-coloured spots within the margin 
ana smaller spots on other portions of the 
leaf. 

Insibcts. — ^W e have found these plants 
little troubled widi insects except aphides, 
which sometimes affect them ; fumigation 
is the remedy. 

BIGNONIA. 

(Stove, ) 

The different species of these plants that 
require more than a greenhouse tempera- 
ture to grow them mostly strong- ! 
gix>wing evergreen twiners, suitable for 
deeorawg the roofs of laige stoves or 
warm conservatories. They belong to a 
somewhat numerous family, but only a 
limited number can be recommended for 
nnitivation* the habit of many 


being so rampant as to render them unfit 
for m‘owing along with other plants. Most 
of the species usually cultivated should not 
be planted in a house where a very high 
temperature is kept up, as the heat and 
necessarily accompanying moisture render 
them unmanagealue under such conditions, 
and induces growth to an extent that pre- 
cludes a disposition to bloom fieely. The 
flowers are produced in panicles, generally 
during the summer season. They are very 
effective, especially when the plants are 
allowed a moderate amount of freedom in 
their growth — ^not kept too closely tied in, 
but allowed to hang in a wavy, natural 
manner. 

One thing should be especially observed 
in their cultivation, as also in that of other 
subjects of a similar free habit — that what- 
ever cutting-in becomes necessary during 
the growing season, to keep them in bounds, 
should be performe<l witli judgment and 
due regard to their flowering ; this will be 
bt*st effected by a total removal of such 

1 )ortion of the shoots as is found necessary, 
mt not by a general shortening of the 
whole. Where the latter is done the effect 
will generally be to stop blooming alto- 
gethei, or so far limit the extension of 
growth as to prevent the production of 
anything above a meagre disjJlay of flowers. 
So far as possible, it is better to prune after 
the blooining season is over, as then the 
flowering shoots are not so much interfered 
with. 

Bignonias may be propagated in diffe- 
rent ways — by root-cuttings, layering the 
shoots, or by cuttings made of young 
shoots. When they are increased by 
layers, shoots should be selected that have 
sprung from near the collar of a i)lant, 
and the operation should be performed at 
a time when the wood has got fairly 
matured. Procure some 6-inch pots, which 
drain and fill with three parts peat to one 
of sand ; press down fimily into the pots, 
and jdace these on the surface of the 
border in whicdi the plant is growing. 
Bring the shoots down to the pots, make a 
slit in the wood at the under side of the 
shoot, the knife entering just at the lower 
side of a joint, and passing upwards longi- 
tudinally through it for about an inch. A 
tongue-shaped piece is thus formed, com- 
posed of about half the substance of the 
shoot ; this must be bent down and 
secured by a small hooked stick in the pot 
where the incision has been mode, covered 
about an inch deep in the soil, which must 
be kept watered. In this position it must 
remain until well-roote^ after which it 
can be severed immediately below the 
point where rooted. When root-cuttings 
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are used, pieces about the thickness of a 
quill should be taken off existing plants 
early in the spring, before growtn has 
commenced, ana cut into bits about an 
inch in length ; insert them singly in 
thumb pots in a mixture of two-thirds peat 
to one of sand, with half-an-inch of sand on 
the surface, leaving the thickest end of the 
cuttings just a little above the sand ; place 
them in a temperature of 65® or 70® in the 
night, and a few degrees higher in the day. 
In a few weeks shoots will be formed from 
near the top of the cuttings, which will 
also soon begin to make fibrous roots. 
Treat them afterwai*ds as with plants 
grown from cuttings made from the shoots, 
giving them larger pots as required. When 
these plants are increased by cuttings made 
from the young wood in the spring, shoots 
should be chosen that are not too hard, or, 
in the opposite extreme, too soft and 
watery. Tne former will be slow in root- 
ing, and cannot easily be induced to grow 
freely ; the latter will moht likely dam]) 
off. Select such as are moderate in sti ength, 
and if these can be taken off with a heel, at 
their junction with the old wood, they will 
be much more likely to succeed. Put 
them Miigly in small pots in sand, confine 
under a propagating gla.s8 in a brisk heat, 
give moisture and snade ; and when rooted 
gradually inure them to the full air of the 
house. "After they have fairly commenced 
to grow, give them pots 3 inches larger. 
They will grow' in either loam or peat, but 
in the first stages i)eat has some advantages. 
Use it now' broken moderately fine, wdth 
one-sixth sand abided. Place them in a light 
situation in a house where Uie night tem- 
perature is kept about 70®, and 10® hidier 
in the day with sun-heat. Shade slightly 
in very bright weather, giving sufficient 
air to keep the growth from being drawn up 
weakly. By the end of July the plants 
will most liiely have filled their* pots with 
roots, and should be at once shifted into 
others 3 inches larger ; at this time half loam 
should 1)6 mixed with the peat. Pot them 
moderately firm, and place two or three 
sticks in the pots to train the shoots to ; 
it is better not to stop them, as in most 
cases a single shoot for a considerable 
height will be the most suitable form for 
the plants to assume. Keep them regularly 
trained round the sticks, not letting the 
shoots twine round these, or they will 
most likely suffer when they have to be 
removed. As the autumn advances pve 
more air, discontinue shading, and reduce 
the temperature ; but do not allow' them 
to get too dry at the roo^ as, in common 
wim other evergreen subjects, their leaves 
will be injured u tliis occurs. 


Winter them in a temperature of 65® or 
60®. About the beginning of March they 
should be planted out where they are in- 
tended to remain, as they are naturally too 
large for pot culture (unless the pots are 
much larger than eitner sightly or con- 
venient), and their natiure is not such as 
wdll admit of partial shaking out and re- 
moval of the soil annually. 

The border in which they are to be 
grown should be well drained, as the plants 
when they get large will require copious 
waterings. Six inches of broken bricks 
ought to be placed in the bottom, with 
a sufficient egress from this for the 
water. Over the drainage put some fibrous 
material to prevent it getting clogged up 
with the soil, which should consist of good 
loam, with a little rotten manure added, 
and enough sand to keep it open. The 
soil should be a foot or 15 inches in depth. 
When the plants are turned out the roots 
ought to be carefully loosened from the 
ball and spread out, covered about 3 or 4 
inches, and the soil pressed moderately 
firm. The shoots should then be trained 
in the places they are to occupy. As the 
roots got to CTowung freely, give water 
when required, and as soon as the shoots 
have attained the height w'here they are 
desired to branch out, so as to furnish the 
space they have to fill, Uie points should be 
pinched off to cause them to break. Re- 
peat the operation at intervals as they 
grow, until sufficient exist ; these should 
be regularly trained to wires fixed for the 
puri)ose, as, if neglected (especially in their 
younger stages), they will twine round 
each other, and become an entangled 
mass that will require cutting back. 
During the growling season they will be 
much benefited by a fiee use of the syringe 
every afternoon. When the allotted space 
is covered the plants should be cut in each 
season wdien the flowering is over, after 
which they will commence to make growth 
for the ensuing season’s blooming. As the 
soil becomes exhausted each spring, before 
the roots begin to move, an inch or two 
should be removed from the border, and 
replaced with new material ; and thiniugh 
the groiving season manure- water will be a 
great assistance. 

The following species are deserving of 
cultivation : — 

B, argyrea violescens. A handsome 
species. 

B. aurantiaca, A species of m^ium 
giDWth ; flowers yellow. A native of 
South America. 

B, Chamberhyim, A strong-growing, 
yellow-flowered land &om Brazil. 

B. littoralis, A free-growing, handsome 
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kind from Mexico, producing purple and 
red flowei’s. 

B. magnifica, A new species of mode- 
rate growth ; crimson flowers with a purple 
shade. It comes from the United States of 
Colombia. 

B* omata, A desirable variety, mode- 
rate in growth. 

B, fUTfurm, A stout-^wing, very 
handsome kind, bearing large mauve- 
coloured flowers, with white centie. 
Country not known, 

B, venusta. An autumn-flowering, 
orange-coloured kind from South America. 

iNSEcra — Bignonias are not much sub- 
ject to insects. Aphides will sometimes 
make their appeaiance on the young 
gwwth, but can be destroyed by fumiga- 
tion. Where the syringe is freely used 
during the growing season red spider will 
be kept down. If the plants become 
affected with scale, it must be removed by 
sponging, by which means and a free use 
01 the syringe they can be cleansed from 
mealy bug should this pest affect them. 

BIGNONIA. 

( Qreenhmm,) 

The different species here treated of 
are climbing or twining plants, and are 
suitable for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration, for roof-climbing, for cover- 
ing back walls, or growing round pillars. 
So managed their natural habit is seen 
to advantage, as a pcjrtion of their .shoots 
can be allowed to hang in graceful fes- 
toons ; and grown in this way they are 
very effective even when not in flower, 
^ey can be arranged to drape the wood or 
ironwork of the building so as to take off 
the objectionable straight lines without 
shutting out too much light from the 
general occupants of the house. ITiis is a 
matter that cannot be too forcibly impressed 
upon those who have the charge of plant 
structures of this description — that where 
roof-climbers are allowed to form a com- 
plete thicket up to the glass, they exclude 
the light from the plants that occupy the 
lower stages, so that the latter can only 
drag out a miserable existence. 

Boof-climbers have an elegance that 
caimot be imparted to ordinary trained pot 
specimens ; but to allow tbe comparatively 
few plants that can be accommodated on 
a ro</f to monopolise the whole house, so as 
to render the cultivation of everything else 
attempted to be grown an impossibility, is 
as great a m^ke as can well he committed. 
In this as in most other things a medium 
course is the best ; the roof of a con- 
servatory can be sufficiently draped with 


climbers to answer the purposes required, 
without making the body of the house a 
mere living sepulchre for the unfortunate 
plants placed therein. Subjects for fur- 
nishing the roofs in this way can either 
have their roots kept confined in pots pro- 
portionately large to the size of the plant, 
or, as is more usual, be planted out ; the 
latter svstem has many advantages, not the 
least of which is that the plants will last 
much longer so treated, but the space thus 
apportioned to lie roots should always be 
sufficiently confined to prevent the plants 
getting too rampant. Nor should plants 
intended for growing in this way ever 
be turned out in beds whilst they are 
very sm^l ; in many cases, unless naturally 
strong growers, they do not do well, as 
when the roots are few in quantity they 
cannot lay hold of the soil before it gets 
BOUT, and rarely afterwards do satisfactorily. 
Therefore if the plants are small it is 
generally better to grow them on in pots 
until stronger, and afterwards to put them 
out. 

Climbers are often grown for sale and 
kept with their roots confined in small pots 
until they get so stunted as to prevent 
their growing freely ; it is much better to 
start with such as are young and free in 
grovlh than with those that may be larger 
yet not in so good a ( ondition. 

Greenhouse Bignonias can be increased by 
root cuttings, or layers of the shoots ; the 
former should be made of bits of medium 


strength, cut into lengths of about an inch, 
and treated generally a.s for shoot cuttings. 
Layering, however, will usually be found 
the safest way of propagation in private 
gardens, and it may be carried out at dif- 
ferent seasons. If done towards tbe end of 
summer, some 6-inch pots should be filled 
with a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, 
and such ot the current season’s shoots as 
spring sufliciently near the base of the 
plant to be convenient for operating upon 
should be layered singly ; the joint that is 
to be inserted in the pot should be notched 
and secured with a small hooked stick, and 
covered with soil Press the soil fiimly, 
and keep it moist ; in this way the shoots 
must remain until well-rooted, which will 
be during the ensuing summer. Then 
sever them from the parent plant and keep 
through the winter in on ordinary green- 
house temwrature. They should be potted 
on in April, and be given a 3-inch shift. All 
the kin^ here treated of will succeed in a 
mixture of turfy loam and fibrr us peat in 

^ongS^srmd to^Ssep the whole porous ; do 

firm. In most cases it wilf be better 
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confine these Bignonias to a single stem 
until they have attained a considei'able 
height; consequently they will not require 
the leading snoot stopped, but should be 
encouraged to extend m length. For this 
purpose three or four long sticks should be 
inserted in each pot, round which the 

E lants ought to be kept regularly trained, 
ut the snoots should not be allowed to 
twine about them so as to make the work 
of undoing them difficult. Through the 
spring and summer encourage growth by 
syringing overhead every afternoon, and 
keeping the atmosphere moistened in very 
bricht weather, during which a thin shade 
will assist them. When the roots get well 
hold of the soil give them plenty of water 
and admit air freely, to keep the growth 
strong ; towards the close of summer dis- 
pense with shade and the use of the syringe, 
so as to haiden them up. Keep during 
the autumn and winter in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, with just enough 
water at the roots to maintain the soil in 
a medium state of moisture. 

Before growth commences in the spring 
they should be turned out into the border 
wherein they are to be grown. This ought 
to be well drained with 6 or 6 inches of 
broken clocks or pounded bncks, over 
which some fibrous material from the soil 
should be placed ; on this put 10 or 12 
inches of good soil, consisting of a mixture 
of peat, loam, and sand similar to that 
already advised. In planting, a portion of 
the roots, such as are at the outside of the 
ball, should be loosened and hjiread out in 
the border ; in this way they will soon 
begin to grow and occupy it. Syringe 
them regularly overhead every day all 
through the growing season ; on a free use 
of the syringe in this way a good deal of 
success depends, as insects are ke]>t down. 
All the after-treatment required will be to 
keep the shoots trained to the wires that 
are to support them, and, when the space 
they are intended to fill is coverecf, to 
regularly use the knife, so as to keep them 
in due bounds. In time the soil becomes 
exhausted ; to remedy this, a couple of 
inches should be taken off the surface each 
spring without injuring the roots, and its 
place supplied by new soil, to further assist 
which libeial applications of manure-water 
m^ be given during the growing season. 

Tlie following varieties are deserving of 
cultivation : — 

B, capreolata. Flowers scarlet, blooms 
in J une and following months. It comes 
fh>m North America. 

B, graridiflora. Flowers from July to 
September. This fine species is from 
Camccas. 


B. Mimosa, A pink-flowered plant 
from Urugiwy ; blooms in the spring. 

B, Tweediana, A yellow-bloomed kind 
that flowers in the summer. It is from 
Buenos Ayres. 

B, uT^uis, Orange-coloured flowers ; 
blooms in the autumn. A native of South 
America. 

Insects. — Bed spider will live upon 
them, but must be kept under by a free 
use of the syringe. Scale can be kept down 
by frequent use of sponge and brush. 

BILLBEBaiA. 

Amongst these South American stove 
Bromeliaceous plants are some very fine 
flowering subjects, which, in general habit, 
partake somewhat of the character of the 
rine-apple. As in the Pine, their flower- 
spikes are emitted from the centre of the 
plant, but they differ considerably in the 
forms which they assume ; some are quite 
erect, as in the Tliyrse-like Billbergia (B. 
thyrsoidea), in which the flowers open 
almost on a level with the intense crimson 
bracts fiom which they spring, formmg a 
dense head of splendidly-colouied inflor- 
escence. In others, like the Morel Bill- 
bergia (B. Morehana), the flower-spikes 
are loose and open m character, and droop 
elegantly from the centre. Others a^in, 
like B. polystachya (the many-spiked &11- 
bergia) have erect spikes, but somewhat 
branched. A 11 the species are easily grown, 
being sufficiently similar in their require- 
ments generally to succeed under the same 
treatment Alter they have flowered they 
throw up suckers from the base. These 
should not be taken off too soon, 
although they will root when removed in 
a small state, they nev-utheless make much 
quicker progress upon the plant w^hich has 
produceti them until they get to a moderate 
size, say one-fourth or one- fifth of that of the 
parent plant They will throw out roots 
at any time of the year, but it is generally 
best U) take them off early in the spiing 
say about the beginning of M^ch, as in 
that case they have plenty of time to get 
established before autumn. They should 
be slipped off from the stools that have 
produced them just at the point from 
which they spring ; those that are near 
the soil will most likely have some roots 
attached, in which case they may at once 
be placed in pots just large enough to hold 
them. OtJiers that have not made any 
roots should have a few of the bottom 
leaves stripped off and be put in pots, one* 
fourth fiUen with drainage. 

The soil in which they are jjrown should 
be good turfy loam, sand being added to 
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keep it porous ; insert the suckers well up 
to the leaves, pressing the soil down firmly, 
and do not give any water for some days, 
or it will make the soil too wet. Place 
them in a house or pit in which there is a 
night temperature of 65* or 70*, and 6* or 
8* higher in the day; if they can be 
accommodated with a bottom heat of 
80*, they will root quicker than they 
otherwise would do, but do not confine 
them in a propagating frame or untler 
glas^ as is done in the case of cuttings, 
for, if too humid, they are liable to rot. 
In the course of a month or so they will 
make roots, and air should be given when 
^uired. By midsummer they should be 
in a fit conmtion for shifting into pots a 
size laiger than those they are in, but none 
of the family should be overpotted, as 
they do not like more soil than the roots 
can fully occupy. Let them have a light 
situation, but auring summer they will 
require a thin shade in sunny weather. 
Supply them regularly with water as it u 
wantea, and syringe overhead in tlte after* 
noons during the season of active growth. 
Continue this treatment until the he- 
ginning of September, when they will 
not n^ further shading, and syringing 
may also be discontinued. The tempera- 
ture may now be reduced 5* day and night, 
and by the middle of October it may be 
allowed to fall to 60* at night At this 
point it may be kept throughout the winter, 
during whuch they will want less water, 
but should never be allowed to get too dry. 
In spring as the clays lengthen raise the 
temperature a few degrees. By the be- 
ginning of May the roots will be in an 
active condition, and the plants should be 
moved to pots a size larger than those they 
are in, the soil used being in a similar state 
to the last potting. If a few bits of crocks 
or charcoal are added it wrill ensure the 
r(X)ts keeping healthy, as they dislike any- 
thing of a sodden, impervious character. 
As tne season advances increase the tem- 
perature to the same height as it was 
during the previous summer, and give aii* 
as before, shading when requisite. Ihis 
season the plants will, if all goes on well, 
make strong growth, and some of them 
may need a second shift in July if the pots 
are well filled with roots, but sinless that is 
the case do not move them. To such as 
evidently require more room give pots k 
inches liag^, and encourage them to make 
all the growth possible by giving plenty 
of heat and ligh^ as the stronger the plants 
the finer will the flowers be. In autumn 
reduce tihe temperature, and treat through 
the winter as during the preceding one. 
They will not require repotting in spring. 


but in everything else they should be 
managed as already recommended, and they 
will throw up their bloom-imikes during the 
spring and summer. Wien in flower, 
move them to the coolest end of the stov^ 
or to an intermediate house, if such is 
available, in which a drier atiiiospliere is 
maintained. Thus situated, the flowers 
wiU last longer than they otherwise would. 
When the mooming is over they should 
be kept in the stove and treated in every 
way as hitherto, for upon the attention 
which they get will depend their ability to 
reduce suckers quickly, and in u con- 
ition such as will enable them t(j g^w 
up to a flowering size in the least time. 
After the first suckers are removed, the old 
plants, if well caied for, will throw up 
; more, which may either be taken off and 
rooted singly uh already described, oi can, 

I if large S})ecimen8 are wanted, be allowed 
I to remain on the old plants. These it 
I shifted into larger pots and grown on, 
will make flowering crowns in one 
season. 

Tiie following are a few of the best kinds, 
which will form an acceptable addition to 
any collection of stove plants, as even when 
not in flower they have n distinct and 
handsome appearance ; — 

J5. Ohantinii. A fine species, with bright 
red bluets. The flowers borne (m a stem 
a foot high, are yellow and r^nl. 

B. iridifolia. The Tiis-leaved Bir<- 
bergia is a handsome species, with scarlet 
and yellow flowers. It comes from Bio 
Janeiro. 

B. Moreliana, Not only one of the best 
Billbergias, but also one of the most 
beautiful of the whole of the Bromeliaceous 
Order. It is n native of Brazil. Its leaves, 
which grow to a considerable length, have 
a lively green ground euloui. banded vdth 
white ; its flower-spit e is drooping and 
very gracefii; the flowers ca*e criinsoii- 
le. 

pohjFtachya, Has leaves furnished 
with strong spines. The spike is erect, the 
bracts are small and reddi&h-crimson, the 
flowers purple. A native of Biazil. 

B. roseo-Toarginata. A strong-growinj* 
kind, with long leaves banded with white ; 
the bracts are ros(»- coloured the flowerf 
light purple. 

B. Saunderni, This is a stout-growing 
species, with strap-shaped leaves 10 or 12 
inches in length, spined on the margin, 
the under-suri^e being of a purplish 
colour, and covered with light-coloured 
blotches. The flowers are produced in 
half-drooping racemes about 12 inches in 
length, furnished with long crimson bracts. 
The calyx is crimson, the corolla deep blue 
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and the anthers orange. It has been with most young stock of a like natwe 
recently introduced from Bahia. they make more pr^ress when not fully 

B. tnyrsoidea. Has bright-green leaves, exposed to the sun. Here they may remain 
with small spines on their edges, blunt at during the summer, receiving a moderate 
the point, and sligjhtly reflexei Bracts amount of air through the growing time, 
rich crimson, forming an oblong, obtuse with enough water to keep the sou in a 
cone ; flowers similar in colour to the fairly moist condition. Winter at about 
bracts, close and erect From Brazil. 46® or 60®. Blandfordias will bear a lower 
B. vittata amahilis. Of medium growth, temperature than this, but w^hile young 
leaves stout and banded, flowers pale they will make more progress when not 
purple. Brazil. located in less warmth, and it is well to 

Insects. — Billbergias suffer little from get them on to a flowering state. In the 
red spider, thrips, or aphides, inasmuch as spring move them singly into 3 or 4 inch 
the hard texture of the leaves does not suit pots according to the size they have attained, 
their tastes ; but scale, both white and using soil similar to that which they have 
brown, thrive upon them, and must be hitheito had ; treat as in the prerious 
removed by spongmg. Mealy bug will summer. The plants will this season gain 
also live on them, and should be destroyed strength fast and increa^^e in size. Winter 
by laying the plants on their sides and as before, and in the spiing give pots from 
svringing with suflicient force to dislodge 1 to 3 inches larger as the ditt'erence in 
the insects. size requires ; now use the soil a little 

rouglier, and i)ot moderately firm. The 
BLANDFORDIA* strongest examples may be expected to 

flower this summer, and as soon as the 
In the Blandfordias we have a group of bloom decays cut out the flenver stems, and 
very pretty greenhouse plants, remarkable treat until autumn and through the winter 
for their distinct habit of both growth and as before. In the Hjiring again move them, 
flower. The foliage is not unlike that of giving pots from 1 to 2 inches lai’gex’ 
fiome of the narrow-leaved Irises, and is according to the progress made, and after 
gracefully recurved. The bloom stems rise this manage as Intherto advised. As the 
erect above the leaves, and bear corymbs plants increase m size they will form 
of tube-shaped drooping flowers compressed suckers, which, when it is desir able to 
at the extremity. The flowers, in their increase the numbers, may be taken off 
drooping habit so as to cling close to tlu‘ and placed singly in small pots and kept 
stem, assume much of the form of those of in a closer atmosphere for a few weefcs 
FritiUaria (Crown Imperial), the well until the roots begin to move fieely. They 
known hardy spring-flowering peren- will progress under like conditions to 
nial. those advised for the plants raised from 

Blandfordias are plants that do not grow seed, 
to a large size, and rarely attain a height of All the undermentioned are handsome 
more tnan from 1 to 2 feet. They are flowered kinds ; — 

summer flowerei's, and from tlieir* distinct B. aurea. Has golden-yellow flowers, 
appearance afford a nice contrast to other It conies from New South Wales, 
greenhouse planta B. GunninghamiL A very fine kind, 

Tliey are raist*d from seeds or suckers, bearing large, deeji-rtid flowers, the ex- 
which latter are produced in moderate treniities yellow. New Holland. 
numbeiB when the plants are strong. B. fiammea, Flowei's flame-coloured. 
Seeds sliould be sown as soon as ripe m Australia. 

shallow well-drained pans in a mixture of B flava. A new and very fine large- 
sifted peat, loam, and sand, and should be flowered kind, with the brightest of yellow 
covered lightly ; the pans should be sfinxl flower’s. New Holland, 
in a greenhouse, and the soil kept slightly B, grandijiora. Flowers crimson. New 
inoi8ten»-d The si^ed takes some time to South Wales. 

vegetate, and it will he better to let the B. inai'ginata. Copper-coloured flowers, 
young plants remain undisturbed until a distinct-looking kind. Austi Jilia. 
spring ; when large enough, prick them out B, princeps. Flowers 2^ inches long, 
in pans filled with soil similar to that in numeicuis, tube crimson, limb yellow, 
whrch tlie seed was sown, allowing tliem to New South Wales, 
stand a couple of indies ajiart. rlace the Insects. — Blandfordias are troubled 
pans in a light warm greenhouse or pit, with few insects, the hard texture of their 
giving a little shade in very bright weather, leaves being distasteful to them. If green- 
Blandfordias are not plants Siat require fly attacks the young leaves or flower-buds 
much protection in this way, but in common fumigation is the best remedy. 
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BLEOHNUM. 

A moderately handsome genus of Ferns, 
most of which require warm treatment. A 
few of them are sufficiently varied in ap- 
i)earance to be worth growing. For pro- 
])agation and cultivation, see Ferns, general 
details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

B. Braziliense, Brazil. 

B. gracile. Brazil. 

B, lanceolatum. Brazil. 

B, occidentale. Tropical America. 

BOMABEA. 

These are climbing or twining plants, 
suitable for training to a pillar, or on the 
wall of a greenhouse or conservatory. The 
habit of the plant is to annually produce 
from the biise shoots that come up through 
the soil like those of Lapagerias, and grow 
rapidly, producing their large umbdlate 
cymes of flowers from the point'^ of the 
shoots. The flowers are drooping, bell- 
sliaped, something like those of Lapagerias, 
but the segments are not reflexed. 

Propagation may be effected by division 
of the roots, or by seed, which latter should 
be sown as soon as npe in a mixture of fine 
peat and sand, be slightly covered and 
stood in an intermediate temperature. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, move them singly into small pots, 
using ‘<oil similar to that in which the 
seeds were sown. They should be treated 
to a temj^iature that will keep them grow- 
ing until they get well established, when 
give them pots an inch or two larger, 
let them remain in those through the 
autumn, and winter them in a temperature 
of 45“ or 50“ . In spring move into pots 
2 or 3 inches larger, according to the 
strength of the plants. Although Bomareas | 
will grow' in a warm greenhouse heat, it is 
advisable to give them a little more warmth 
until the end of the second summer ; there- j 
fore, if means are at command, give them 
an intermediate heat tliis season, which 
will enable them to make much more pro- 
gress. From the time they are first moved 
from the cutting po^ give plenty of light 
with air in the daytime, and syringe o'^er- 
head in the afternoons while growth con- 
tinues, kee|Hng them drier in the autumn 
and winter. 

In spiing again pot on, as it will in most 
cases be better to keep them in pots for 
another season before turning out in a bed 
or border, where they should ultimately 
be located so as to receive the requisite 
root-room ; in the following spring move 


to a bed of this description, well-drained 
and made of loam, kept porous by the 
addition of enough sand and broken crocks. 
From this time nothing further will be 
required, except to keep the soil fairly 
moist from the time growrth begins in 
spring until autumn, to give air as required 
by the other occupants of the house, and 
to make a free use of the syringe through 
the summer. The winter temperature may 
run say from 45“ to 48® in the night ; 
in this way the plants wdll last for many 
years. There is but a limited number of 
species in cultivation, and of these the fol- 
lowing are desirable : — 

B, acutifolia var Ehrenhergiana, Flowers 
red and yellow, spotted with brown. Mexico. 

B. Bogotenm. Petals of a greenish tint, 
sepals crimson, spotted with black. Bogota. 

B. Bredemeryerana. Flowers orange- 
yellow, spotted with brownish crimson, 
Venezuela. 

B. Carderii. A fine twining species that 
produces very large heads of flowers, ground 
colour pink, spotted with brown at the 
extremities. United States of Colombia. 

B. conferta. Flowers bright crimson. 
United States of Colombia. 

B. Shuttleworthii The flowers of this 
fine new species are red, yellow and 
scarlet, spotted with green at the ex- 
tremities. Most likely it will require a 
moderate stove heat. Colombia. 

Insects. — The continuous use of the 
syringe advised through the growing sea- 
son will do much to keep down insects, 
but if this 18 found insufficient sponging 
must be resorted to. 

BONAFABTEA. 

The Bonaparteas are few in number. 
They are close, compact, yet elegant- 
habited greenhouse plants, occupying little 
room, and are exclusively grown for their 
leaves, which are rush-like in appearance, 
sharply pointed, and drooping so as to 
form a dense close mass. Bonaparteas 
come from the moderately warm regions 
of America, and consequently do not like 
being kept very cool in the winter, and as 
they are very slow growers, taking a 
numl^r of years to get up to an effective 
size, it is not well to run any risks by 
allowing them to be exposed to too low a 
temperature. If they are injured, the 
work of years is undone, as their natural 
formation is such that it takes long for 
them to recover their wonted appearance. 
A night temperature of from 46* to 60“ in 
winter is best, with a rise by day propor- 
tionate to the weather; in summer mey 
are also beneflted by as much warmth as 
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obtainable in a good light house under the 
full influence of the sun. 

They increase freely from seed sown in 
the early spring, and treated in the ordinary 
way, with moderate heat and moisture. 
The seeds, however, except when imported, 
are seldom within reach of ordinary culti- 
vators, as the plants rarely flower in this 
country, and seeding is uncertain, even when 
they do flower. Consequently in l>egin- 
ning their cultivation rt is better to procure 
young plants from those who deal in stock 
of this description. They are easily grown, 
requiring comparatively little beyond the 
ordinary attention in giving water and air 
in accordance with the active or non-active 
condition of growth that they may be in. 
Assuming that the plants are small when 
obtained, and require more root-room, in 
the spring give them pots 2 or 3 inches 
larger, one-tifth filled with drainage 
material. The soil should be loam of a 
good description, to which is added a mode- 
rate .winkling of broken crocks and sand. 
Pot nrm, an<l encourage growth thn)ugh 
the spring and summer with an inter- 
mediate temperature, if such is at com- 
mand ; if not, give them the warmest place 
in a greenhouse, or, still better, in a pit 
close to the glass, in companv with other 
plants that will also be benefited by shut- 
ting off the air early in the afternoon. By 
tlies(* means the slow growth of the jdaiits 
will be accelerated. Give sufficient water 
while the season of growth continues, to 
keep the soil in a fairly moist state, but 
not too wet. An occasional sprinkling 
overhead while active growth is in progress 
will assist them. Keep the sou drier 
through the winter, treating as to tempera- 
ture as already indicated. Beyond this, 
all that will be required is to ^ve larger 
pots as needed, according to the progress 
that the plants make. They will go on 
increasing in size for many years, with a 
consequent improvement in their appear- 
ance. They are very suitable for standing 
in a prominent position in a conservatory, 
which, if kept, as such structures often are, 
a little warmer than an ordinary green- 
house, wdll answer well for them con- 
tinuously. When the plants get old, if 
well managed so as to attain strength pro- 
portionate, the.f wQl flower, but, this is a 
consummation bv no means to be desired, 
os after this, if Aey do not die down alto- 
gether like most species of a kindred 
nature and habit, theii* symmetricu.1 appear- 
ance is injured. When a plant happens to 
flower, the blooming sometimes causes the 
production of young offshoots from the 
stem. These, if allowed to remain until they 
have got starength enough, and then taken 


off and inserted singly in small pots in soil 
of a like description to that vised for 
established plants, and treated in the way 
of ordinary suckers as to keeping mode- 
rately warm and close, but not too moist, 
w^ root and make plants which will re- 
quire to be managed subsequently as 
recommended for established plants in the 
early stages of growth. 

B. juncea. Has smooth, bright^green, 
almost cylindrical leaves, half-an-inch ^ in 
diameter a little above the base, tapering 
gradually towards the extremities, and 
ending in a sharp point ; they droop 
straight down so as to cling close to the 
stem in a dense mass, and are long- 
enduring. 

B. juncea filarmentosa. A very distinct 
form of the above, the leaves of which 
throw off a profusion of long filament-like 
threads, white in colour, giving the whole 
plant a singular and interesting appear- 
ance. 

Insects. — Bonaparteas are little troubleil 
wuth insects. Scale may possibly attack 
them, and can best be removed by sponging. 

BOEONIA. 

These plants, which are indigenous to 
New Holland and New South Wales, are 
evergreen greenhouse shrubs of small or 
moderate growth, flower most profusely, and 
continue in bloom for a very long time. 
AVhen in good robust health some of the 
kinds will frequently begin to open their 
flowers in January and February, and re- 
main without interruption for thiee or four 
months clothed with their small shell-like 
pinkish-lilac and red blossoms. The 
general appearance of the plants in or out 
of flower 18 pleasing, they Being devoid of 
that stiff upright habit which many hard- 
wooded shrubs possess. They are also less 
liable to get in bad condition at the roots 
than many greenhouse plants, and with 
good treatnient are moderately fast growers, 
continuing to flower freely and regularly 
for a number of years. They are alike 
suitable for exliibition and for nome deco- 
ration. Being free rooters, in their early 
stages they should never be allowed to 
suffer for pot-room, for if they do it is a 
difficult matter to get them to move freely 
afterwards. They are usually grafted, but 
will do equally well on tlieir own roots, 
although many growers prefer grafted 
plants ; we have had them both ways, but 
never could see sufficient diffei’ence to 
warrant preference. They succeed best in 
good peat, not necessarily as fibi*ous as 
that requii'ed by some more delicate- 
rooted plants ; use one sixUx or seventh 
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part of sand, according to the description 
of tile peat, which for plant^ say in 6-injch 
pots, should be broken in pieces about the 
size of broad Beans, and well-niixed with 
the sand. 

All the Boronias can be propagated from 
cuttings mode of the points of the shoots 
about two or three inches long, taken off 
in August when the growth is about three 
parts matin ed; put them an inch or two 
apart in 6 or 6 inch pots filled with sand, 
and keep them covered, moist, and shaded 
in an intermediate temperature ; in this 
way they will root in a couple of months, 
when gradually lemove tlie glasses, and 
keep Uiem through the winter at about 45® 
in the night. Slove singly eaily in the 
spring into 2 or 3 inch pots, according to 
the stiength of the species, using good peat 
broken fine, with sand as requisite to keep 
it open. Pinch out the jioints of the shoots 
at tlie time of potting, and keep them a 
little warmer ana closer through tiie spring 
and summer than larger greenhouse stock 
require to be. The stronger growing sorts 
will most likely bear moiung into pots two 
inches laiger bv the middle of July. In 
very hot weather keej) the material on 
which they stand a little nujist ; let them 
have plenty of light, but shade slightly all 
through the summer when the sun is 
])owerful, stopping the btrongest shoots 
when necessary. Give more air in autumn, 
and winter as before. 

If the plants show signs of gioivth by the 
middle of March, move them into pots 2 or 
3 inches larger, according to the amount of 
roots they are found to have ; and give 
arnjde drainage, so as to ensure the soil 
continuing sweet. Pot firmly, tying the 
branches well out at the same time, as the 
sticks can now be put into the new soil 
without coming in contact with roots. 
After potting, juace them in a house oi* jut 
where they can receive a night temperatuie 
of 45®, and give no side air for some three or 
four weeks. Keep the stage on which they 
stand 8])iinkled with water in bright 
weather ; but if potted at this early season 
they will not lequire shading, as their 
small leaves do not lose so much by evapo- 
ration as plants with more ample foliage. 
If the plants take freely to the new soil 
they will make good growth, and by the 
iniadle of May will require the points of 
any slioots that are taking the lead to be 
pinched out Do i^ot defer this operation 
too lone, for it necessitates such shoots 
being shortened back further, which is 
sim^y a waste of strength. Treat as last 
summer until bednning of August, after 
which discontinue tne closing and syring- 
ing, leaving the top air on all night At 


the middle of the month turn them out 
of doors for a time to idpen tlieir growth. 
They are plants much subject to mildew, 
and, unless they receive this open-air treat- 
ment, will be difficult to manage through 
the winter. This exposure to the open air 
applies to all the varieties except B. 
serrulata, which should never be fully ex- 
posed, as its foliage is liable to burn and 
turn yellow if so treated. By the middle 
of September remove the plants to their 
winter quailers, which should be in a good 
light house near the glass, with a similar 
temi>eiature to that before recommended. 
Give less water during the short days and 
compai'ative rest of the plants, but they 
must never be allowed to get too dry, or 
their leaves will suffer. Kei)ot again about 
the same time as recommended the first 
season, using soil of similar description, but 
not so finely broken. If the pbints have 
nuide plenty of roots, give them pots 4 
inches larger ; treat them as to air, the use 
of tlio syringe, and the early closing of the 
house, as recommended for last year in 
every way. Sto]) any shoots running away 
too vigorously, and tie well out, keeping 
the more vigorous branches well to the 
outside of tlie plants, which will go fai* 
towards balancing any over-strong giowth. 
Give them a few weeks’ exposuie in the 
ojien air before transferring them to their 
winter quarters in the middle of Soiitember. 
By the following spring they will be nice 
young siiecimens, and be useful for con- 
servatory decoration. They should there 
be placed where they will receive as much 
light as jxjssible, and not be too much 
crowded "witli other things. After flower- 
ing give them another 2 >ot 2 inches larger, 
and they will then lor a short time require 
a little shade, consequent upon this j)i>tting 
being later in the season. Treat in other 
respects as in the summer before. By the 
autumn the plants, if all is well, will be 
handsome half specimens^ and after bloom- 
ing the following si)nng will require 
another shift. They do not require cutting 
back, neither do they well bear the opera- 
tion, but care in training obviates any 
nccessitv for using the knife. 

The following varieties are distinct, and 
worthy of a place in any collection : — 

B, Vrummondii. A slender - growing 
plant, and a free bloomei. 

B. elatior. A newer and beautiful 
species, with bright reddish-crimson flowers, 
produced in the greatest profusion, and 
yeiy enduring. 

B. megnstigma. A very distinct kind. 
The flowers are brownish-purple outside, 
and yellow within ; poweifuHy but agree- 
ably peifumed. 
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B, jfdnnata. This is the best of the 
Boromas, as well as one of the most de- 
sirable plants in cultivation. It is a good 
grower, flowers freely, and with good treat- 
ment will last for many years. We have 
seen a plant of this vaiiety in a 15-inch 
pot for seven yeais, flowering every season 
regularly, and' in as good and healthy a 
condition at the end of that time as it was 
at the commencement. 

B. seniilata. This is a smaller-grow- 
ing different-habited plant, flowering 
altogether from the points of the shoots. 
It has blight -coloured flowers, highly 
fragrant, a small plant being sufficient to 
perfume a plant-house or large exhibition 
tent. It flowers usually in April, May, 
and June, lasting eight weeks in bloom. 

Insects.— They are all subject to brown 
scale and aphides, their small leaves render- 
ing it difficult to remove the former insect. 
The best remedy is to wash them all o ver with 
insecticide, laying the plants down on their 
sides during the operation, which should 
be done as soon as tliey show signs of com- 
pleting their growth, before the flowers 
show prominently, otherwise the washing 
may cause them to drop off. For aphides 
fumigation is the best course to follow, 
smoking them two or three times at in- 
tervals of ten days. They are more or less 
subject to mildew at all times of the year, 
but especially during the winter ami 
spring, particularly if kept in too low a 
temperature. They must be looked over 
often, and sulphur carefully applied as 
soon as the least trace of the parasite is 
discovered, for, if neglected, they will 
q^uickly lose quantities of their leaves, and 
this has a serious effect upon the roots. 
Allow the sulphur to remain on three or 
four days, then syringe clean off, being 
careful that none "gets into the soil, or it 
will endanger the health of the plants. 

BOUGAINVILLEA. 

These are amongst the very finest stove 
plants in cultivation, especially for cover- 
ing a back wall or training on a roof, 
where, if the long drooping branches are 
allowed sufficient freedom, they have a 
charming effect ; when well managed they 
are scarcely surpassed by any plants in 
cultivation. B. glabra is the fieest-flower- 
ing of all the species, blooming well 
even in a small state, and when it has 
room enough to attain a considerable size 
it will keep on for most of the summer. It 
is the best of the family for pot culture, to 
which purpose it is particularly adapted, 
either for me decoration of the stove or for 
the exhibition stage. A description of the 


growth and flowers of this species fwhich, 
for its general properties, is the best to 
grow) will suffice for the others, as they 
onlj^ differ, so far as the purposes of culti- 
vation are concerned, in the strength of 
CTowth and depth of colour in the flowers. 
Bougainvilleas are very distinct from all 
other cultivated plants, especially in the 
general appearance of the flowers. These 
are somewnat small and inconspicuous, in 
form not unlike the individual florets in 
a Lantana ; they are inclosed in large 
bracts, which, while small, when they 
first appear, are green, almost the colour 
of the leaves. As they approach their 
full size, about an inch ana a half in 
length by an inch in breadth, they, 
however, assume a beautiful pale mauve 
colour which lasts with little change for 
several weeks, the strong shoots producing 
a succession opening for a considerable 
time. As fresh growth is made through 
the summer, the flowering is prolonged 
with little interruption until autumn, 
especially when the plants are grown in 
a brisk heat. There is one peculiarity 
about the species, that it will flower pro- 
fusely in a cool intermediate house when 
planted out, but rarely makes much bloom 
when its roots are confined in a pot, unless 
it IS grown in a higher temperature. It 
also gives a much longer succession of 
flowers when in a warmer situation. The 
flowers of all the species have few equals when 
cut for filling laige vases; tliey are equally 
suitable for lx)uquets, lasting longer, with 
little or no moisture to suppoit them, than 
most things. They are all strong growers, 
and requii'e a considerable amount of root- 
room to enable them to make growth 
sufficiently to show 'their true character; 
they will thrive in either peat or loam, 
but the latter appears to suit them best, 
as it does not so soon become exhausted. 

B. glabra does not I’equire a long rest in 
winter, and may be staited early in the 
year. From plants so treated cuttings 
may generally be obtained by the be- 
ginning of March. These should be taken 
off with a heel as soon as they are 6 inches 
long, and inserted singly in small pots 
filled with three parts fine loam to one of 
sand, with a little drainage ; cover with a 
propagating glass, and place in a night 
temperature of 70®, allowing it to rise 8® 
or 10® with sun-heat Keep moist and 
shade from the sun; they will root in a 
few weeks, when they may be moved into 
0 or 7 inch pots, mixing one-fifth rotten 
manure with the loam, and as much sand 
as will keep the soil sufficiently open to 
allow the water to pass freely through it.. 
After the plants get fairly established in 
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the new soil they will need very little 
shade, but must have plenty of water. 
Sjrringe overhead in the afternoons, and 
raise the temperature 5® ; by the middle 
of May pinch out the points to induce them 
to form several shoots. About midsummer 
they will, if all goes well, have filled their 
pots with roots, and should be moved into 
others 9 or 10 inches in diameter. Now 
use soil in a more lumpy state l^an when 
tlie plants were smaller, and add a similar 
quantity of rotten manure and sand. 
Place four or five sticks 4 ft. in height in 
the soil just inside the rims of the pots, 
round these train the shoots, tjring tliem 
loosely, so as to give the requisite support 
and keep them from getting entan^ed. 
Give air early in the day through the 
spring and summer when the temperature 
of the house runs up to 80®; but close in 
the afternoons with tne sun upon the glass, 
and continue to syringe overhead, and give 
plenty of water to the roots as soon as tnev 
have got well hold of the soil. This Bou- 
gainvillea is naturally so free in llowering 
that the plants will no doubt bloom in 
this stage of their growth ; but, if the 
object is to grow them on to a large size, it 
will not be advisable to removt them 
when in flower to a conservatory, or 
similar cooler house, as that would retard 
their progress. If, on the contrary, small - 
sized decorative plants are deemed the 
most desirable, they can be placed in a 
cooler situation dunng the summer months, 
but when used for such puiposes this Bou- 
gainvillea requiies such treatment as few 
plants would bear. 

When the flowers are about half-grown, 
and before they have begun to colour much, 
the plants should be removed to the cooler 
house in which they are to remain when in 
bloom, for, if allowed to stay in strong heat 
until the flowers are fully matured, the 
check they receive in that state generally 
causes them to fall off in a few days after 
removal, whereas if they are moved while 
the flowers are growing, they will not only 
come to maturity, but last twice as long — 
often five or six weeks— as in a high tem- 
perature ; the colour is also many shades 
deeper. Yet it is not advisable to allow 
the i)lants to remain in too low a tempera- 
ture too late in the season. By the middle 
of September, at the furthest, they should 
be returned to the stove, being likely to 
suffer if the night iagaperature ot the house 
drops below 48V When replaced in the 
stove, no more growth should he encouraged 
during the autumn, as there would be 
difficidty in getting it ripened up before 
winter. To prevent this, water should be | 
withheld onlu the plants flag considerably, { 


and then a little only should be given to 
freshen them up. Do not fully moisten 
the ball, and gradually dry them off in this 
way until only enough moisture exists in 
the soil to prevent its becoming abso- 
lutely so dry as to endanger the roots. 
Keep them in this 8taU‘ dunng the closing 
months of the year in a night teirmerature 
of OS'*, with 5® more in the day. Where it 
is wished to extend the flowering as far as 

J ossible, they may be staited eaidy in 
anujiry,the temperature raised 10® day and 
night, and all the weakest shoots not strong 
enough to picxluce flowering wood cut out ; 
at the same time turn them out of the pots, 
remove any loose soil not occupied by i oots, 
and afterwards place the ball in a pail ot 
tepid water for eight or ten houis, so that 
it may get soaked right through ; othci wise 
difliculty will be found in getting it pro- 
perly moistened, without which the growth 
will he weak. After this immersion return 
the plants to the stove for a day to allow 
the soil to di'ain, and then put them in the 
pots they are to lemain in for the season. 

If they are not required miicli laiger than 
the size they attained the previous year, 
they need not have jKits above 3 or 4 inches 
larger than they have alreatly occupied ; 
soil similar to that they have hitherto been 
in, but with a little more maniu’e in it, 
should be used. They should now be 
trained on wire trellises propoitionate to 
the size they are intended to be giown to, 
and syringed every aiternoon. In three 
weeks they will push young shoots, which 
will grow fast, and should, as they extend, 
be kept ti'^'d in on upright position, for if 
allowed to hang down their free extension 
is stojiped and they are induced to bi’eak 
back, which causes them to flower more 
sparmgly by diverting the sap so as to pre- 
vent their getting so strong as desirable. 
As the roots begin to grow freely give 
plenty of water, for if ever the young 
shoots, after they have made considerable 
progress, are allowed to flag through in- 
sufficiency of moisture, they will stop 
growing and set flowers, but in much fewer 
numbers than if the growth had been 
stronger before they were formed. By the 
middle of March, as the sun gets more 
powerful, raise the temperature 5® in the 
night, allowing it to run up to 80® before 
giving air, and keep the plants well up to 
the glass. Bougainvilleas do not require 
shading from the sun, the flowers being 
more mghly coloured when exposed to its 
full influence. About the beginning of 
April the plants should be in bloom, but 
at this early season ought not to be removed 
to a cooler house. If the flower shoots are 
trained down round the trellis the plants 
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will push up more growth, to assist which 
manure-water should be liberally given 
every other time they are watered ; when 
again showing flower the plants can be 
placed in a cooler situation, and so prepared 
to stand a lower temperature when in 
bloom, as during the previous summer. 
Afterwards they can again be hardened 
off and wintered as before. If large speci- 
mens are wanted, they should at the spring 
potting, instead of beinu placed in the 
smaller pots as advised, have more root- 
room, pots 18-in. diameter, with larger 
trellises to train them on, and in othei* re- 
spects be treated as recommended for the 
smaller plants. They will last for several 
yeai’s so managed ; each spring about half 
the old soil should be removed, the roots 
cut back proportionately at the time of 
re-potting, and the plants supjdied liberally 
with manure-water during the season of 
active growth ; at this time they will bear 
its application every other day. 

B. glabra. Equally suitable for planting 
outin eithera warm stove or an intermediate 
house. When so used it should he grown 
in a pot the first season, and the shoots not 
stopped until they have attain(Hl a length 
proportionate U) the place they are to 
occupy. The border it is planted in should 
b(* well prepared by being properly drained, 
and should consist of 12 inches deep of 
good soil, similar in character to that ad- 
vised for pot-culture. The plant, on 
account of its free-growing disposition, 
quickly exhausts the soil, and conseciuently 
it will need as much removed each spring 
before growth commences as can be got 
away without too much interference w’lth 
the roots ; replace it with new, at the 
same time cutting back the head of the 
plant as it may requiz'e, but in the growing 
season do not keep the branches too closely 
tied in — a loose, free disposition of them 
being the most effective. When planted 
out it should not have much water in 
the winter. 

B. speciosa and B, spectahilis. Are both 
more suitable for planting out than pot 
culture, being stronger growers than the 
preceding. B. spectabilis is a grand plant 
for this purpose, succeeding better in the 
temperature of on intermediate house than 
when grown hotter. The treatment it 
requires is similar to that of B, {jlabra, and 
it especially needs a free use of the knife 
each spring after flowering — not before 
it blooms, as in the case of B. glabra ; the 
same observation applies to B. speciosa. 
When it has got large enough to fill the 
space cdlotted to it, remove the weakest 
wood. The room allowed for the roots 
should in all cases be proportionate to the 


^ space the heads of the plants are intended 
to occupy ; never give too much soil, other- 
wise, being natimally such free-growing 
subjects, it becomes difficult to keep them 
within bounds. 

Insects. — Bougainvilleas are subject to 
the attacks of aphides, thrips, and red 
spider. The two first can be destroyed by 
fumigation with tobacco smoke ; the last 
can be k^t under by a free use of the 
syrmge. If scale or mealy bug affect them, 
diligent use of the sponge and copious 
syringing must be resorted to, washing the 
plants, when cut back in the spring, with 
insecticide. 

BOUVARDIA. 

These rank among the freest-flowering 
evei green ])lants that we possess, and in 
all but continuous habit of blooming they 
have few equals. The flowers are alike 
effective on the plants, or when used in a 
cut state, for which puipose their simple 
form and the purity of their colours befit 
them. Another property which they possess 
istheir ability to bloom in the smallest state, 
when not more than a few inches high. 

They are natives of Mexico, and, like a 
good many others that hail fi om the same 
country, they will live under a consider- 
able range of temperature, vai’jnng from 
that of a greenhouse, or even of the open 
air in the summer, to a warm stove in 
udnter. To the latter, with a view to get 
them to produce the largest quantity of 
flowers of which well-prepared plants are 
capable, it is necessary to subject them, as 
under such conditions they keep on mak- 
ing new shoots that jdeld flowers m a way 
not possible when the plants are kept in a 
temperature only sufficient to induce the 
flowers to open. Bouvaidias have been 
long known to some extent by plant 
growers in this country, but it is only 
within comparatively recent years that 
I their merits have been imderstood. So 
indispensable are they where enduring 
flowers are required continuously through 
the winter, that no garden where there is 
the I'equisite means for blooming them 
should be without them. In the United 
States much improvement has been eftected 
by raising new varieties, which have all 
but super^ed the kinds first known to us. 

At one time much difficulty existed in 
propagating them in tb« ordinary way 
from cuttings made of the Aoots, and their 
increase was generally effected by cuttings 
of Ike roots. But a method of preparing 
the plants to produce cuttings that root 
without difficulty has been hit upon. To 
have die plants in a condition strong 
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enough to flower well in the autumn and wanted early) should have them pinched 
winter, it is necessary to begin in the last out or thejr will come in too soon. Give 
months of the year previous, say about the plenty of air through August and Septem- 
middle of October. Then select a few plants her, and up to the middle of September, if 
ot the different sorts grown, these place the plants nave attained size enough, they 
where an ordinary greemioiise temperature may with advantage occupy a pit where 
is kept up of about 40° ; give no water to the lights can be t^en off in the daytime ; 
them, but allow the leaves and soft tops of this will strengthen them much. They 
the shoots to flag freely. When most of will set flowers freely, which will open in 
the leaves haveshrivellMup, removeall the October with no more heat than rejjuisite 
soft immature points of the shoots, cutting to prevent their being too cold in the 
them back into the hard wood ; moisten nights or when the weather is chilly in 
the soil well and place them in a tempera- the day ; but after this time, if the flowers 
tui‘e of about 60° in the night, with a are expected to come up to their full size, 
proportionate rise in the day. Here they and the white kinds pure in colour, they 
will breiik freely from most of the joints, should have heat, increased as the external 
an<l when the young shoots have grown to temperature lowers, 
a length of about two inches they must be The most successful growers keep the 
taken off at the base, whence they have plants they want for blooming about 
spiung from the mature wood. Insert Christmas, and during the three following 
mem closely in 6 or 6 inch pots, in sand, months in a brisk stove heat ; but under 
in the way Fuchsia cuttings are treated, such conditions they must be close up to 
and put them in a temperature of 65° or the roof glass in a light house or pit It 
70°, where, kept close and moist, they will is necessary to regulate the supply of 
root in a few weeks. Then move" them flowers by keeping some of the stock 
singly into small pots, filled with a mix- cooler, so as to be brought on at two or 
ture of sifted loam, three-parts to one of three intervals in succession. When well 
leaf-mould and a little rotten manure, with managed the pots get full of roots, and it 
sand as required. Keep them at a tempera- will much benefit the plants if supplied 
ture similar to that in which they nave once or twice a week with manure-water 
been struck ; as soon as they begin to grow during the time they are being brought into 
give them plenty of light to prevent their flower. By this means they will continue 
being drawn, and when they have made an to throw up strong sucoessional flowers for 
inch or so of growth, pinch out the points of a couple of months at least, 
the shoots. Keep the soil fairly moist In place of growing them through the 
and they >vill move freely ; in a few summer in pote as already descnbed, it is 
weeks, say by the end of March, they will a good plan, where there happens to be alow 
require stopping again. It is necessary to light pit at liberty where they will be well 
attend to tnis pinching out of the points, up to the glass, to plant them out about 
otherwise the ^ants will not be furnished the time that has been advised for their 
with enough shoots low down so as to make final potting. When so treated, they should 
tliem bushy, as they should be to look well, be put in, 15 inches apai*t, in good soil, 
They will bear keeping up to 65° or 70° in and with the requisite attention they will 
the night by the end ot Apnl, and 10° attain double the size that they do in pots, 
higher in the day with sun-heat. They and give proportionately more flowers. 
will i-equire a tliin shade when the days Where this course is followed, they should 
are bright, but must be stood near the be taken up about the middle of September 

f lass where they will get plenty of light, with good Imlls, put in 8 or 9 inch pots, and 
f not, kept thus warm the growth will be kept a little close for two or three weeks : 
weak and spindly. By the end of May in this way they make very strong shoots, 
move them into the pots in which they are which bloom profusely, and keep on in 
to be grown in ana flowered, and again succession longer than pot-grown plants, 
pinch out the extremities of the shoots. In spiing such of the old plants as may be 
As soon as they begin to move freely, give requiied for a second season should be cut 
more air, keeping the roots well moistened, close in, as soon as they have broken into 
and still shading as far as found requisite, growth shaken out and re-potted in new 
From the beginning of April all through soil, and treated through the summer as 
the growing season tfiey sliould be syiinged advised for the young stock. More jcoot- 
every afternoon. In July each of the room, however, should be given, and so 
principal ^b^ots should be tied out to a managed, and well attended to, they make 
thin stick, which will give the necessary larger plants that flower abundantly, 
support ; any that show bloom during the In this way, being annually cut back, 
next five or six weeks (unless floweiii are they may be grown to a large size, 
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but for general use smaller examples are 
preferably and in most cases it will be 
found best to propagate fresh stock either 
all or in part yearly. The following are 
all fine kinds : — 

p, Alfred Nmner, A double variety, 
with pure white flowers, produced freely. 

•jB. candidimmou A pure white kind. 
Very sweet scented. 

JB. Dazzler. Intense scarlet, a fine variety. 

B, clegans. Scarlet, brighter than fi. 
Hogarth. 

A flaveecens. Flowers pale yellow. 

B, Hogarth, Scarlet, makes large trusses. 

B, Humholdtii corymhiflora^ Pure white ; 
very hweet scented. The largest-flowered 
kind. 

B. jasminoides hngiflora. Pure white ; 
a free grower. 

B. longiflora. Pure white ; a large- 
flowered sort. 

B. President Garfield, A distinct, hand- 
some, pale pink, double vaiiety. A. sport 
from B, Alfred Neuner. 

B, Vreehndii, A dwarf-growing, pro- 
fuse-flowering, white kind. 

Insects. — Tlirips are easily kept down 
by the legular syringing that the plants 
should have through the growing season. 
If scale or mealy bug happens to trouble 
them, they must be kept under by spong- 
ing and syringing freely with tepii water ; 
all atfected plants should be discarded after 
they have flowei'ed, and propagation effected 
from clean stock. 

BEAOHTSEMA. 

Evergreen greenhouse climbers, possess- 
ing some merit, but not often met wdth. 
They are increased by seeds : the metluKl 
of sowing and the subsequent treatment 
should be as advised for Bomareas, w^hich 
see. They may also be pro 2 )agated by 
lavers. 

The following are the most effective 
kiln Is : — 

J9. acuminata. Flowers red, a spring 
bloomer. From the Swan River. 

B. hyhrida, A hybrid variety with 
crimson flowers ; blooms in the spring. 

B, latifolia, Flow’ers crimson, produced 
in spring. From New Holland. 

BBAHEA. 

A small genus of stove Palms that attain 
a moderate size ; sever al of the species are 
sufficiently distinct from tliose Tbelonging 
to otlier genera to make them desiiuble. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

B, filamentosa. This species forms 


quantities of thread-like filaments on the 
leaves, which mve it a decidedly remarkable 
appeaj^ce. It comes from California. 

A nitida, A handsome species, with 
moderate-sized leaves, it is not a very fast 
grower, neither does it require so much 
head - room as most kmds. South 
America. 

BEAINBA INSIGNIS. 

This, which appears to be the only 
known species of tliis genus of Ferns, is a 
very desirable stove kind, and should be 
much more generally cultivated than at 
present It is a dwarf Tree species 
forming a moderate-sized head on a com- 
paratively shoi-t well-proportioned stem, 
in appearance it comes nearest to some of 
the Lomaiias, such as L. cycadifolia. 
Introduced from Hong- Kong. 

For jiropagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

BBBBXA* 

These are stove plants that grow to the 
size of small trees, but since line-leaved 
subjects came so much into fashion one 
or two of them have been cultivated for 
their handsome foliage. They can be 
struck from cuttings and grown on in the 
way advised for Theophra^^tas, which see. 
Their leaves are distinct and handsome. 

The following are woi-th a place where 
room is not limited ; — 

B, chrysophylla. An evergreen species 
from the Mauiitius. 

B, spinosa. A distinct evergreen kind 
from Madagascar. 

BBUGMANSIA. 

Amongst flowering greenho use plants that 
grow to a large size the Brugmansias 
stand cons])icuou8. Strong and vigorous 
in habit they require a considerable 
amount of root-room unless the object is to 
restrict their size, a course of treatment to 
I which they submit better then most plants 
that grow large naturally. They produce 
large funnel-shaped flowers varying in 
colour from the white b. Knightii to B. 
bicolor, the flowers of which are sanguine 
red. They can be grown so as to bloom 
well in pots or tubs, but they are seen 
to advantage when planted out so as to 
form a standard, or, still better, where there 
is room for the growth to extend, as at the 
end of a large greenhouse or conservatory 
where the light they get through the glass 
to which the shoots are in cl se contact 
matures the wood and induces the freest 
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•lisposltion to bloom. If in such a position 
provision can be made to plant them in an 
outside border as vines are usuallv plante<L 
the stems inside, low down, and 
thereis enough room for the head to extend, 
the effect Uiey produce when covered with 
their large flowers is very fine. Brug- 
Tn RTiftifts increase freely from cutting made 
of the points of the shoots about three or 
four inches long taken off in snnng. They 
should be put singly in small puts fill^ 
with sand and loam, and placed in heat, 
where they make roots in a few weeks. 
Then they should be moved into pots two 
or three sizes larger, with good ordinary 
loamy soil, to which a moderate quantity 
of rotten manure is added. After the plants 


ay 

plenty of water and a free use of the syringe 
daily through the growing season. By the 
end of June they should have made enough 
progress to require moving into 8 or 10 
men pots. The usual way of growing them 
is in the form of small standards on stems 
from 4 to 6 feet in height : the first season 
the growth should be directed so as to form 
this erect stem, and to get them up to a 
handsome size without loss of time. In 
the autumn when growth has ceased give 
less water, using no more through the 
winter than is sufficient to keep the soil 
from getting quite dry ; during this time 
warmth such as is kept up in an ordinary 
greenhouse will suffice. About the begin- 
ning of March turn them out, remove all 
the loose soil, and put them in 12 or 13 
inch pots, cutting the point of the stem 
back to induce their breaJcing several shoots 
so as to form a head. When they push 
into growth remove such shoots as are not 
well placed. Keep the plants in a green- 
house through the spnng and summer with 
plenty of li^t and air, syringing overhead 
daily; they may be expected to flower 
about the beginning of August and Sep- 
tember, when they can be placed in a 
conservatory, where they will be attractive 
for some weeks. Bnigmansias are gross 
feeders and must have plenty of water 
whilst growing, and durinc the time they 
are in flower. Through tne winter treat 
as before ; each spring turn them out of the 

r , reduce as much of the ball as can 
done without disturbing the roots, 
replace it with new, and give larger pots 
or tubs as the plants increase in size. 
Every spring before growth begins the 
bran^es shomd be well cut in so as to keep 
the heads within a size proportionate to the 
place they are to occupy. When they are 
to be planted out it is oetter to grow them 


for the first year in pots, turning them out 
the following spring before growth begins, 
and cutting back uie stem to induce the 
formation of shoots. These latter must 
subsequently be stopped and trained as 
requii^ to furnish tne sj>ace destined to 
be covered. 

The undermentioned are all fine kinds: — 

B. bicolor. Flowers red ; a large grower. 
Peru. 

B. florihwndoL. Orange-coloured flowers. 
South America. 

B. Knigktii. A very handsome white 
flowered kind. 

B, maveolens. Has immense, drooping, 
white, trumpet-shaped flowers, which it 
produces freely. A native of Peru. 

B. W'aymanii. A dwarf-growing, white 
and purple flowered kind. From South 
America. 

Insects. — Red spider, aphides, and most 
of the other leaf parasites that prey on 
plants, will thrive on Brugman'^ias , much 
will be done to keo]) red spider and aphides 
down by the regular syringing already 
advised. It mealy bug or scale make their 
appearance, sponge and wash with insecti- 
cide. 


BBOWNEA. 

These are among the finest of all ever- 
green stove shrubs. One of the finest of 
the species, however (B. Ariza), attains the 
height of a moderate-sized tree. Their 
laige dense heads of flower are almost 
equal in size to the tru8se.s of the finest 
of the Rhoilodendrons ; they are only 
suitable for a large house, where they have 
room to show their true character They 
may be grown in large pots or tubs, but 
are better turned out in a prepared bed. 
They succeed in a mixture of half peat and 
loam of a good turfy nature. 

Cuttings of the current season’s shoots, 
in a nearly mature condition, put singly in 
small pots filled with sand, in autumn, and 
kept moderately close and moist in a tem- 
perature of about 60”, will c^lus over, 
and make roots during the winter. When 
well rooted, remove the glasses, and stand 
near the light. In spring increase the 
heat in the night to 66”, letting it rise pro- 
portionately more in the daytime. The 
plants should now be moved to larger pots, 
and as the sun gets powerful shade in the 
middle of the day, mving air at the same 
time. Syringe overhead in the evenings. 
Continue to treat thus until the aiilumn, 
when lower the temperature by night 
to 60®, at which ke^p them through 
the winter. Give larger pots in ^ring ; 
the plants, if all has gone well, will 
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bear a liberal shift ; manage afterwards as 
advised for the preceding summer. It will 
take several years to get them up to a 
large blooming state, during which time 
they must be well supplied with root-room, 
either bjr giving larger pots, or still better, 
by turning them out in a bed. In either 
case, they will last in a healthy state for 
some years, but, if in pots or tubs, they 
must be regularly attended to during the 
growing season with manure- water. 

The following are the most desirable 
kinds : — 

B. Arim. The largest grower ; it bears 
wlendid large heads ot deep crimson 
flowers, which open early in summer. A 
native of Bogota. 

B, coocima. A West Indian species, 
with bright scarlet flowers. A summer 
bloomer. 

B. erecta. A scarlet-flowered kind from 
South America. 

B. arandiceps. This bears conspicuous 
large heads of bloom, red in colour. From 
the Caraccas. 

Inskcts. — The large leaves of these 
Browneas do not offer much shelter for 
insects ; a regular use of the syringe 
through the growing season will usually 
be found sufficient to keep them clean, 

BEXXNSFELSIA. 

Evergreen stove plants of neat habit 
Their flowers are distinct in appearance, 
and produced in sufficient quantities to 
make them attractive ; yet they appear to 
be now little thought of 1^ plant growers, 
as they are rarely seen. They can be pro- 
pagated, and grown on under conditions 
such as advised for Tabemcemontanas, 
which see. 

The following are pretty kinds : — 

B. americana. Flowers yellow, pro- 
duced early in summer. A native of the 
West Indies. 

B. americana augmtifolia. This also 
has yellow flowers ; it blooms a little later 
than the type species. From tlie West 
Indies, 

B. undulata. A white-flowered species 
that blooms in summer. A native of 
Jamaica. 

BULBS FOB FOBOING. 

The different kinds of bulbs that are 
used for forcing play an important part in 
greenhouse decoration during winter, as 
also in providing flowers for cutting. The 
principal thing in the management of bulbs 
for this purpose is to treat them so as to 
get plenty oi active roots in the soil before 


putting them in heat to excite top growth, 
without this there is little chance of success, 
on account of the deficiency of feeding 
fibres to support the advancing flowers and 
leaves. For this reason the bulbs should, 
before being put in heat, always be potted 
long enough to admit of the soil being well 
filled with roots. Hyacinths, which hold 
the first place amongst the bulbs used in 
this way, should be potted fmm the latter 
end of September to the end of November, 
according to when they are wanted in 
bloom. Large pots are unnecessary, a 5 or 
6 inch pot is big enough for the largest 
bulb ; often two or three are put in each 
one of that size, and the result is all that 
could be desired. Good loam, with a sixth 
of rotten dung and a good sprinkling of 
sand, will answer. Drain the pots, press 
the soil moderately firm, and put the bulbs 
with their tops just above the soil. As 
soon as they are potted plunge the pots in a 
bed of coal ashes, or cocoa-nut fibre, and cover 
them over to the extent of three or four 
inches. There let them remain until the 
soil is full of roots. When Hvacinths are 
to be grown in water, fill the glasses so that 
the base of the bulbs will not quite touch 
the water, and stand in a dark place until 
a good quantity of roots are made. The 
water 8lif)uld be changed before it gets at 
all foul during the growth of the flowers. 
Roman Hyacinths are often flowered in 
shallow pans that hold ten or twelve to- 
gether, or, if preferred, four or six may be 
put in 6 or 7 inch pots. These little 
Hyacinths bear forcing well, and come into 
bloom long before the larger kmds can be 
had. To flower in the middle of N ovember 
the bulbs should be potted as soon as they 
are imported. Other kinds of bulbs in- 
tended for forcing, .such as Scillas, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Crocuses, Snowdrops, i&c., re- 

S uire to be placed deeper in the pots, so 
lat the bulos may be entirely covered 
witli soil. Put from one to half a dozen 
together in pots according to the size of the 
rchpective bulbs and of the pots used. In 
all cases see that the potting is carried out 
early enough, so that they may be well 
rooted before they are put in heat. Before 
the latter is done see tnat the top-growth, 
which will have made some progre^ U 
gradually inured to the light, otherwise it 
will be injured. As soon as this hardening 
process is effected the bulbs must be stood 
where they will get plenty of light, or the 
leaves and flower-stems will be drawn up 
weak, and their appearance spoilt. A night 
temperature of irom 60® to 60® is enough 
for the bulbs above-named, with a litUe 
more in the day ; if kept too hot they wiU 
be injured. In all cases give some air 
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in the daj^ime when the weather is favour- 
able, and see that they are weU supplied 
with water, especially when small pots 
such as advised are U8<^. 

CROCUSEa 

Bride of Abydos. White. 

Cloth of Silver. White, striped lilac. 
David Rmio. Purple. 

Q olden Yellow. Yellow. 

Mont Blanc. White. 

Purpurea grandifiora. Deep purple. 
Qv/een Victoria. White. 

Sir Walter Scott. White, striped lilac. 

FREESIAS. 

Leichtlinii. Yellow, lower petal orange 
blotched. 

refracta alba. White. 

HYACINTHS. 

SINGLE WHITE. 

Alba maxima. 

Baronese Van TtiylL 
Grand Vainrpieur. 

Grand VMette. 

Grander d Mcrveille. 

Lady Derby, 
fj Innocence. 

Madame Van der Hoop. 

Mont Blanc. 

Princess of Wales. 

Q^ieen of the Netherlands. 

Queen Victoria. 

SINGLE BLUE. 

Baron Van Tnyll 
Charles Dickens. 

De Candolle. 

General Havelock. 

Grand Lilas. 

Grande Vidette. 

King of the Blues. 

Leonid. 

Lord Palmerston. 

Orondates. 

Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

Sir John Lawrence. 

SINGLE RED. 

Am/y. 

Charles Dickens. 

Dr. Lirimgstone. 

Fabiola. ^ 

Garibaldi. 

Grand Dueheee. 

VArm du Coeur. 

Lord WeUmgton. 

Macaulay. 

Mrs, Beecher Stowa. 


Bdbert Steiger. 

Von Schiller. 

SINGLE YELLOW. 

Bird of Paradise. 

Due de Malakoff. 

Ida. 

Obelisk. 

SINGLE LILAC AND MAUVE. 

Charles Dickens. 

Haydn. 

HUnigue. 

President Lincoln. 

Sir Henry Havelock. 

The Shah. 

DOUBLE WHITE. 

Florence Nightingale. 

La Tour dA uvergne. 

Prince of Waterloo. 

DOUBLE BLUE. 

Blocksberg. 

Charles Dickens. 

Garrick. 

Laurens Koster. 

Louis Phillipe. 

Van Speyk. 

DOUBLE BED. 

Grootvorst. 

Koh-i-noor. 

Lord Wellington. 

DOUBLE YELLOW. 

CrcBsus. 

Henone. 

La Grandeur. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

Early White. 

Early Blue. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

% 

Bazelman major. White, yellow cup. 
Early double itoman. Wliite and orange. 
Early single Roman. White, orange cup. 
Early Paper White. White. 

Grand Monarc^, Pure white and citron. 
Grootvorst. White and citron. 

Louis le Grand. White and sulphur. 
Q^een of the Netherlands. Wliite and 
yellow. 

SoUil dOr. Yellow and orange. 

Staten General. Cream and yellow. 

SdUa sibiriea. 

SNOWDROPS. 

Double, 

Single. 
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TULIPS. 

SINGLE. 

Arm of Leyden, White, rose tinted. 

Bri( e of Haarlem. White aud crimson. 

Cottage Maid, Rose pink, shaded white. 

Due Van Thol, Common, red and 
yellow. 

Due Van Thol, Crimson. 

Dae Van Thol, Scarlet 

Due Van Thol, Wliite. 

Keizer Kroon, Scajlet - enmson and 
yellow. 

Pottehakker, Scarlet 

Pottebakker, White. 

Prosernine. Deep rose. 

Rose Grisddin. Kose and white. 

Rouge Luisante. Rose. 

Vermilion Brilliant. Vermilion. 

DOUBLE. 

Due Van Thol. Red and yellow. 

Gloria Solis. Brownish-yellow, yellow 
edge. 

La Candeur. Pure white. 

Marriage de ma Fille. Cerise-red and 
white. 

< hermnnaar. White, striped with bluish- 
purple. 

Rex Rubrorvm. Red. 

Tournesol. Red and yellow. 

Toumesol. Yellow. 

The following bulbs can be grown in 
pots, similarly to the kinds alreacly named, 
but do best when allowed to come on in a 
greenhouse temperature, or, in the case of 
those that flower in the late summer and 
autumn, stood out in the open air until 
the time of blooming : — 

BABIANAS. 

Atrocyanea. Blue. 

General Scott. Puiple and white. 

Rosea grandis. Purplish-rose. 

Speciosa. Blue. 

Chionodoxa Lucilice, Blue and white. 

Gladiolus Colvillc% the Bride. White. 


Hyacinthus candicans. White. 

IXIAS. 

Brutus. Yellow, crimson eye. 

Glory, Brownish red, eye dark. 

Golden drop. Golden yellow, dark eye. 
Hypatia, Pure white, shaded lilac. 

Lady Slade, Pink. 

Lamnia, White, crimson eye. 
Magnifiea, Golden yellow, ciimson eye. 
Prestios, White, eye red. 

Titus, Yellow, cehtre black. 

Vulcan, Deep crimson, orange shaded. 


JONQUILa 

Double, Yellow. 

Queen AnWs double. Yellow. 

Single Campemelle. Yellow. 

Single sweet-scented. Yellow. 

The Silver Jonquil Silvery white. 

OrnitkogcUim aurevm. Yellow, purple 
centre. 

SPARAXIS. 

Angeliqiie, White, yellow eye. 

Grandiflora, Crimson, centre yellow. 

Leopard. Yellow'. 

MacuUita. White, with purple spots. 

Tricolor, Red, white, and yellow. 

Victor Emmanuel, Red and yellow. 

TRITONIAS. 

Crocata, Orange. 

Fulgens, Orange-scarlet. 

Incomparable, very blight. 

Prince Alfred. Rosy white, pink eye. 

BURBIDGEA NITIDA. 

Tliis is the only species yet in cultivation 
of the newly-formed genus Burbidgea. It 
is a stove plant with thick fleshy roots and 
erect stems, like most of the older Zin- 
ziberacere, to which it belongs. The 
flowers are orange-scarlet in colour, pro- 
duced in loose, erect heads, that at a dis- 
tance miglit be mistaken for those of a 
Hedychium. Tlie plant is said to flower 
seveial times in the yeai. 

Its cultural requirements are similar to 
tho.se of Hedycixiuuis, which see. It 
, comes from Borneo. 

BUEOHBLLIA OAPEN&IS. 

A pretty evergieen stove shrub that 
bears nandsome flow’ers, w'hich wdien the 
plant IS well managed are produced freely. 
The flowers are reddish -scarlet in colour, 
and appear eaily in spring. 

It can be propagated and grown on like 
Rondeletias, which see. 

There is another kind, B. bubalma, syno- 
nymous with B. parviflora, but it is inferior 
to B. capensis. Both are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

OALADim 

These handsome stove fine-foliaged plants 
are so well known as to require little de- 
scription ; they are greatly alike in the 
formation of their leaves, which are arrow- 
shaped, and difi'er much in size and colour. 
The l^st way to increase them is from 
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the sucker-like shoots which spring up | 
from the crowns of the fleshy tubers. I 
These can always be had in the spring from 
plants started a month or two previous. 
The roots should be potted and stai^ in 
a heat of 65°. When the shoots are 5 inches 
or 6 inches long, they should be cut off 
with some of the fibrous roots which they 
will have formed above the tuber's. Put 
them singly in 3-inch or 4-inch pots ; they 
will grow in either peat or loam to which 
has been added a moderate quantity of 
sand, with some rotten manure when the 
plants get larger. Keep the newly taken 
off shoots warm and close until they have 
begun to grow, after which remove the 
propagating glasses, and when they have 
nll^ the pots with roots move them into 
others considerably larger ; the stronger 
growing kinds, such as C. bicolor, need 
much more root-room than small growers 
like C. arjgyrites, nice plants of which can 
be grown in 6-mch or 7-mch pots. Through 
the latter part of spring and during the 
summer they will bear as much heat as 
most occupants of the stove, say 70° by 
night and 80° or 85° in the day. They 
should be placed where they will get full 
ligh^ with a moderate amount of air in the 
daytime, and a thin shade when the sun 
is powerful. All required further is 
to give pot-room as needed. If large 
specimens of the large kinds are wanted, 
the tubers in the course of two or three 
years will require 16 or 16 inch pots. In 
the autumn, when the plants have ceased 
to make young leaves and show signs of 
going to rest, gradually withhold water, 
and when the foliage has died off keep the 
soil in the pots ^uite dry in a temperature 
of about 60° ; in this state they should 
remain until they are to be started, which 
it is well to do at two or three different 
times fix)m January to March. By this 
means a succession of plants with healthy 
leaves will be secured. 

There is now in cultivation a very 
large number of Cala/liums, many of 
which do not differ enough from each other 
to make them worth m-owing. The fol- 
lowmg are amongst the best and most 
distinct : — 

n. Adolfhe Adams, Leaves pale ^een, 
mottled with white ; centre nerve red. 

C, Alfred Bleu. Pale green, spotted with 
white, pale pink centre. 

(7. aeyyntes. A xery small kind, suitable 
for growing in little pots ; its leaves look 
well mixed with cut flowers ; they are 
li^t green, blotched and freckled with 
widte. 

C Auguste Lemonier. Shaded green, 
midrib and nerves crimson. 


C. Baraqwiniamm, Dark green, with 
broad crimson centre. 

C. BeUeymei, Large leaves, beautifully 
variegated. 

C. bicolor splendens. A very strong 
^wer, lovely green ground colour, with 
deep crimson blotches. 

C. Dr. Boisduval. Centre of leaves 
crimson, pure white spots. 

0. Calypso, Large foliage, red in centre, 
outer margin mottled with red. 

C. Ckuntini fulgens. Green ground, 
crimson centre, outer part of leaf-blade 
spotted white. 

C. GhelsonL Deep green, blotched with 
crimson and bright red. 

C. Emilie Verdier. Leaves pale pink, 
freckled with red ; a distinct and hand- 
some kind. 

! C. Herold. Light green centre with 
red veins, white speckled, outer margin of 
leaf a deei)er shade of green. 

C, La l*erle du Bresil. Large leaves, 
with white ground colour, spotted with 
rose ; nerves and midnb green. 

G. Madame Alfred Bleu. Even blotches 
i of deal* white on a dark green giound, 
i nerves very bright red. 

C, Minerve. Middle of leaves white, 
outer pait green, dotted with white. 

C. Napoleon III, Blight led centre, 
outer portion of leaf green, spotted with 
crmison. 

G Prince Albert Edward. Bright green, 
profusely spotted with white, crimson mid- 
rib and veins. 

C. Rameau. Middle of leaves red, shad- 
ing to green towaids the margin, which is 
spotted white and innk. 

G. Reine Victoria. Nerves and margins of 
leaves green, spotted with white and crim- 
son. 

Insects do not trouble Caladiums much, 
their smooth leaves and acrid juices not 
offering either shelter or food for them ; 
aphides and red spider, however, will 
sometimes make theii’ appearance, and 
these can be destroyed by syringing and 
fumigation. 

OALAMPELIS SOABRA. 

An evergreen greenhouse climber of free 
habit, suitable for covering a considerable 
space. 

It can be increased by seeds or cuttings 
stnick and grown on uke the Tacsonias, 
which see. 

The flowers are orange-coloured^ and are 
produced in summer. From Chili. 

0ALAMU& 

A ^us of stove Palms of moderate 
growth. 
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Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palme, general details of culture. 

(7. adiperms, A very thin-stemmed kind, 
with small pinnate leaves. It is well 
adapted for use where larger sorts would 
not be admissible. It comes from Java. 

C, ciliarif* A thin-stemmed species, 
with a distinct kabit of growth ; remark- 
ably pretty whilst in a young state. From 
India. 

(7. fissus. This is particularly handsome 
while in a small state ; the pinnate leaves 
are very distinct in appearance. It comes 
from India 

0, VerschaffeUii. A handsome and dis- 
tinct-looking species that attains a medium 
size. From Madagascar. 

OALOEOLABIA. 

Til ore are two sections of these pretty, 
free-flowering greenhouse plants, repre- 
sented by the herbaceous and the shrubby 
kinds : the former bear much the most 
showy flowers, the latter give a longer 
succession of bloom. The original species 
from which both have been raised came 
from Chili and Peru. Both can be ob- 
tained from either seeds or cuttings ; the 
herbaceous kinds have been so much im- 
proved in recent years that a good strain 
of seed may be relied on, to aftbrd flowers 
sufficiently attractive in form and colour. 
The seeds should be sown about the end 
of July in shallow pans, drained and filled 
with finely-sifted loam, to which one-fifth 
of leaf mould and a little sand has been 
added. Press the surface smooth and 
water to fill up the interstices, otherwise j 
the seed, being very small, will be liable 
to get too deep. Allow a day for the soil 
to dry a little, and then sow the seed, but 
not too thickly. Cover the seed very 
slightly, Stand in a frame or greenhouse, 
and shade the surface of the pans from the 
sun so as to avoid the necessity of giving 
much more water until the seedlings are 
up. Ijqjniediateljr they appear keep close 
to the ^^aes, shading when the sun comes 
on thetfii and giving sufficient water to 
keep the soil fairly moist. Give some air 
in the dAv-time and keep the atmosphere 
modeSPAtely moist. When they are large 
enough prick them off two inches apart in 
pans, or boxes, in soil like that in which 
the seed was sown, and treat as before, 
with the exception that the sun’s waning 
influence will make further shading un- 
necessary. When the leaves are about an 
inch long, move singly into 3 or 4 inch 
pots ; keep them growing through the 
winter, and for this purpose a night tem- 
pi rat ure of about 46® will be sufficient. 


Give air daily in mild weather, and stand 
the pots on a moist bottom, as the plants do 
not like an over-dry atmosphere. Never 
allow the soil to get dry. About the end 
of February or tne beginning of March 
move them into 8-inch pots, uSng the soil 
a little more lumpy and wi& one-sixth of 
rotten manure m addition to the leaf 
mould and sand as before. With the in- 
crease of warmth on sunny days give a 
little more air, but draughts must be 
avoided, or the leaves will be injured. 
Keep the night temperature about the same 
as hitherto. Thev will now move Ihst, and 
if it is thought desirable to gr<|lv some of 
the stock toge, in six weeks move the 
strongest into 12 or 13 inch pots ; but for 
ordinary decorative use the 8-inch pots 
will be big enough. A thin shade should 
now be used in the day in bright weather, 
and the plants dewed overhe^ with the 
syringe each afternoon at closing time. As 
tke roots get well hold of the soil give 
manure-water once or twice a week. 
Calceolarias are gross feeders and like 
liquid stimulants. Continue to treat in 
this way, and put a thin stick to each 
flower-spike as it gets long enough to re- 
quire support ; keep on shading when ^ the 
bloom IS open, during which time give 
more air. When the flowering is over such 
of the best varieties as are considered worth 
saving seed from must be well attended to 
until it is ripe, when they may be dis- 
carded, and a fresh lot raised from seed. 

Where the shrubby kinds are raised 
from seed the treatment should be similar 
to that which has been described for the 
herbaceous varieties, except that, being less 
vigorous growers, they do not need so 
much root-room the first year as advised 
for the largest of the herbaceous sorts. 
Cuttings may be put in at any time during 
the spiing or autumn — about March will 
usually be the best. Take the young side 
shoots whilst the wood is soft and they 
consist of about three joints ; remove the 
lowest pair of leaves, and put four or five 
together in 6-inch pots filled with sand. 
Keep quite moist, moderately close, and 
shaifed in a temperature of about 50®. They 
will root in two or three weeks, when give 
more air, and move singly into 4-inch pots 
drained and filled with soil sin^ar to that 
advised for the herbaceous kinds. The 
after treatment will also be similar except 
that when the plants bemn to move freely 
the leading shoots should be stopped to 
cause them to grow bushy ; when the 
shoots thus induced to break are lar^ 
enough, each should be tied out to a smsdl 
stick. As soon as the soil is moderately 
filled with roots, move the plants into 
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7 ur 8 inch potB, now giving plenty of air. 
They will flower nicely through the latter 
part of summer, and to help them give 
manure-water once or twice a week. 
After blooming the shoots should be well 
shortened ba^ and the plants given 
ordinary greenhouse treatment through 
the autumn and winter. Early in spring 
give pots 2 or 3 inches larger ; remove a 
portion of the old soil and replace it 
with new of a good rich descrintion such 
as 'hitherto advised. Tie the snoots well 
out as they advance, and treat in other 
respects as in the previous spring. This 
season they will make good blooming 
specimens, and will be very useful for 
conservatory decoration. To assist the 
natural disposition to keep on flowering 
give manure-water regularly When the 
autumn *eomes round they may either be 
discarded to make way for younger stock, 
or aga|n cut back and managed through 
winter and following spring as before ; 
it required they will last by this kind of 
treatment for several yeai's. 

Insects. — Calceolarias are not much 
affected with any insects except aphides, 
wdiich are very partial to them. Tlie 
shoots should oe looked over every ten 
days or fortnight, and immediately any of 
the insects are discovered fumigate slightly, 
^peating the application until the aphides 
are killed. These plants do not like severe 
smoking. 

CALLIOABPA PUBPUBEA. 

The different species of the genus 
Callicari)a are most remarkable for the 
pretty appearance of their fruit. C. 
purpurea, an evergreen stove shrub, is the 
most desirable kind ; it is easily managed 
and is very effective when its numerous 
berries have attained their bright colour. 
It strikes readily from shoot cuttings j>ut 
in in ^ring in sand, kept moist, close, and 
shadedf in a temperature of 70®. When 
well rooted they shoulil be moved singly 
into 3-inch pots and kept in the same 
temperature until the young plants get 
established ; afterwards 5® less will be 
enough in the night, and it should be 
allowed to rise by day in proportion to the 
Slate of the weather. Pinch out the points 
of the shoots, and keep the plants near the 
glass ; dve air in tlie day, with a little 
sha^le when necessary. As soon as the soil 
is full of roots give 8 or 9 inch pots, and 
again stop the points, putting a eti(^ to sup- 
port the leader. Through the summer treat 
as rejtuired by the ordinary winter de- 
corative plants that want to be kept closer, 
and in an atmo^here somewhat more 


moist than that of a greenhouse, with a 
little shade in bright weather. Vhien the 
pots have got well filled with roots, manure- 
water win be beneficial. In the winter 
place the plants where they can be k^t in 
the night at a heat of about 66®. When 
the berries get fully coloured the plants 
are very effective, and remain so for a 
len^iened period. It is a native of 
India. 

Insects. — Aphides sometimes attack this 
Callicarj)a ; tlie remedy is fumigation with 
tobacco. 

CAMELLIA. 

Among the immense number of green- 
house flowering plants that have been 
introduced into tnis country, it would be 
diflicult to point to any that surpass the 
Camellia either in the general estimation 
in which it is held, or in its adaptation to 
the various purposes for which flowers are 
required. True, neither the plant, taken 
as a whole, nor its individual flowers, can 
lay claim to the graceful elegance possessed 
by many things in cultivation ; yet, in a 
well-grown example of Camellia, especially 
of a white variety, clothed with its chaste 
flowers, backed by amide, jjlossy, deep- 
green foliage, there is a massive grandeur 
equalled by few plants. Nor do the 
flowers individuallv, when fully blown, 
and grouped with the choicest productions 
of the stove or Orchid-house in a vase or 
epergne, or the half-opened buds that grace 
a biidal bouquet, lose by comparison with 
the fairest of flowers grown. Wlien we 
add that, if desirable, the flowers may be 
had neaily the year round, tliar the plant 
is easily grown, and that with fair treatment 
it will last individually half a century, we 
have an assemblage of }>ropertie8 that place 
it in the front rank of flowering subjects. 

The first of the species that found its 
way to this country came before the 
middle of the last century ; but it was 
about 1824, when the double white (alba 
plena) and the red semi-double reticulata 
made their appearance, that their value 
wan fairly understood. These were followed 
by numerous others, of more or less merit, 
and from these have sprung the numbers 
of grand varieties that we now possess, and 
which have so well rewarded the care and 
patience of the seedling-raiser. Some of 
the semi-double varieties seed tolerably 
freely, and the seeds can be induced to 
vegetate without difficulty ; but the raising 
of new varieties may be safely left in the 
hands of those who interest themselves in 
this kind of work, and it will be better to 
confine these remarks to the general details 
of cultivation. 
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Though Camellias strike readily from 
cuttings made of the half-ripened shoots, the 
more usual andalso more satisfactory method 
of increase is by grafting in some of the 
ordinary ways on the free-growing single 
kinds ; but this work, also, will be 
^nerally better left to those who make 
the propagation of this and kindred subjects 
their business. In the selection of young 
stock to grow on, there ai’e two things to 
be kept in view— first that the plants should 
be in a free vigorous state, not pot-bound, 
and that they should be of tlie right shape. 
Quantities of the young plants sold are 
wanting in the latter reoiurement They 
usually consist of a single shoot, inserted 
in the stock some 6 inches alxive the 
collar, and allowed to grow on with a 
leading stem ; from this, at 10 or 12 inches 
above the pot, proceed several weaker 
shoots, which smdom get a chance of 
attaining their wonted strength through 
the leaxling shoot being allowed to run 
away with more than its share of sap ; and 
the result is that in after years these side 
branches die off, and leave the plants 
naked and bare at the bottom. If the 
leader had been stopped at the proi)er 
time so as to induce the pioduction of 
thiee or four shoots of equal sticngth, and 
these in their turn had been again timely 
shortened to cause them to break back, the 
foundation for a well-shaped specimen in 
the future would have been laid. Half 
the Camellias we meet with are spoilt iii 
tlie early stages of their existence for want 
of sullicieiit use of the knife. Camellijis 
are naturally of a bushy habit, and for 
general purposes are much best grown in 
bush form. 

Young plants procured early in the 
spring, just before they begin to grow, 
may at once be placed in a night tempera- 
ture of 55% and the heat may be allowed 
to rise 10” or 15” in the day-time. Keep 
the soil well moistened, and syringe over- 
head once or twice a-day, as Camellias 
require to be kept, especially dunng the 
growing season, moist at the roots and in a I 
humid atmosphere. Pi-evious to the com- 
mencement 01 growth the branches should 
be tied out, so as to admit light to the 
centre of the plants, and to give them the 
required shape ; but in this training the 
shoots must not be bent down to a hori- 
zontal position as advised with most hard- 
wooded subjects. If this is done the effect 
will be to stop the points of the branches 
from extending furtner, and to cause them 
to hreek back in a way neither requisite 
nor desirable.. Any branch that is stronger 
than the others, it will be well to tie down 
a little lower ; thus the others will be 


strengthened, and when growth has fairly 
commenced any shoots tliat show a disposi- 
tion to take an undue lead should be 
pincheil out. This is much better than 
letting them grow on to the end of the 
season, and afterwards cutting them back, 
as the latter plan causes a waste of strength, 
as well as a sacnfice of time in getting the 
plants up to a useful size. 

During the growing season they will 
need a thin shade to protect them from 
the direct influence of tne sun ; but never- 
theless they must have plenty of ludit, and 
not be stood too close together. .To over- 
shmling and overcrowding through the 
glowing season may be attributed the 
unsatisfactory condition in which these 
plants ai‘e often found. Give a moderate 
amount of air in the early part of the day, 
and shut up soon enough to secure by the 
helj) of the sun, a warm, close atmosphere 
in the evening. When the shoots have 
ceased to extend fuither, the flower-buds^ 
will form in the points. As soon as thes^ 
are faiily distinguishable pot such as re- 
(uiiie it; for although Camellias are plants 
that do not need or will not bear so much 
root-room as many things, thev must not 
be allowed to get ijot-bound. ff the plants 
are in 6 or 8 inch pots, a 2-in(‘h shirt will 
be enough. They will thrive in eithqp. 
loam or peat ; the latter induces more 
luxuriant foliage, with a greater dispo.si- 
tion to gi(»wth, but good turfy loam is 
referable, as it does not so soon get ex- 
austed, and the 'plants usually flower 
freer in it. The turf, cut about inches 
thick, should be stacked sufticienfly long 
before use, but not longer than necessary 
to allow of the roots of the grass dying, for 
if these are further decomposed the plants 
do not grow so freelv in it, and the soil is 
more liable to get into an adhesive state 
before it is fully occupied by the roots. 
The turf should be broken by hand, into 
pieces about the size of small walnuts for 
young stock, and larger for such as ai'e 
older ; add sand in proirortion to the more 
or less sandy nature of the loam, bearing 
in mind that they should never need shak- 
ing out, or the removal of any considerable 
portion of the soil ; therefore enough sand 
should be mixed with it to ensiu’e continued 
porosity. 

Before moving the plants from the pots 
they occupy, see that the balls are quite 
moist. If in good condition the roots will 
be closely interlaced round the ball, often 
enveloping the drainage material, which 
should be removed completely ; disentangle 
a portion of the outside root^ so far as can 
be done without much breakage — they are 
very brittle ; ditiin well with clean crocks, 
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covered with some of the tuify matter 
selected from the soil, so as to effectually 
prevent the finer portion from getting down 
among them. In potting, ram the new 
soil to moke it quite close and as solid as 
the ball. If this is not done, when water 
is given it will pass off through the new 
inateriiil, letmug the old quite dry, in 
which case a sickly condition of the plants 
will follow. After potting, replace them 
in the house or pit they have previously 
occupied, keep them a little close, shade as 
heretofoie, and syringe in the afternoons. 
They will not need water at the loot for 
some days, during which time any roots 
that have been broken will have time to 
heid. The reason for potting Camellias 
when their growth is approaching comple- 
tion, and at a tin ' different from that 
found the best for most plants, is that early 
in the season, for some time previouh to 
any development of top growth, their roots 
are actually at work, and from their ex- 
ceptionally brittle nature, especially whilst 
young, they cannot be disturbed without 
injury to an extent that generally seriously 
interfere;' \idth the top growth for the 
season. The evil consequences of this are 
avoided by moving them at the time here 
advised ; but the potting, particularly with 
I>lants that have acquir^ considerable size, 
and whose flowering is of much conse- 
(juence, must not be deferred too long — 
that is until the flower-buds have grown 
to any considerable size, or the inevitable 
result will be that they will fall off. The 
roots -will soon enter the new soil, as, when 
the i>lants are in good health, they keep on 
glowing after the wood-growth is com- 
leted. They v ill now require no warmth 
ut simply oixlinary greenhouse protection, 
with jdenty of air ; they should be slightly 
shaded during the midale of the day, when 
the weather is blight, so long as the sun is 
poxyerful. The soil even during the 
autumn and winter must never be allowe<l 
to get <lrv. As to temperature, they will 
need nothing more than sufficient to keep 
out frost. 

Having a natural free disposition to 
flower, even in a very small state, they 
will bloom the ensuing spring, but if their 
flow’ers are needed for cutting, they should 
not have much or anv of the wood re- 
moved with them while so young, or it 
will int-erfere with their growth ; lor most 
purposes in which Camellia flowers aixi 
now used, they are cut or twisted off with- 
out any woocl attache^ and afterwards 
mount^ on wires. This is a great gain to 
the plants, even when large and strong, as 
it enables them to produce a full crop of 
flowers every year, which was not the case 


when many of the shoots were cut with the 
flowers — a practice frequently carried so 
far as to bring about a stunt^, unhealthy 
condition. Each subsequent year’s treat- 
ment will be similar to that advised for 
the flrst, so far as warmth, shade, and 
moisture during the season they are making 
their growth are concerned. They should 
be potted at such intervals as they require 
it, but this will not be necessary every 
year, even in their younger stages, and as 
they get large they will frequently go on 
for years without additional room. At the 
same time, they must not be too much 
confined at the root, and whenever they 
evince signs of weakness by making less 
growth they should be moved to larger 
pots or tubs. As they get big enough for 
the latter, any branches that show a dis- 
position to outgrow and impoverish the 
weaker ones should be shortened back and 
bent down ; but with sufficient room and 
fair treatment when the training has been 
properly attended to in the early stages of 
their existence, the natural habit of most 
varieties is such as to entail little difficulty 
on this head. 

Some growers fully expose their plants 
out in the oj^en air during the summer 
after the flowers aie set ; but this is a bad 
practice, as if stood where the foliage is 
sufficiently shaded by trees or walls to 
prevent its getting discoloured by the sun, 
they are exjKised to heavy rains, whereby 
the soil gets saturated to an extent that 
causes it to l>ecome sour. This often in- 
duces a diseased condition of the roots, or, 
if less serious in its consequences, causes 
the buds to fall off later when thev should 
be near ai)proacliing expansion. I’he buds 
will drop too if the plants ever get too dry 
at the roots after the buds have attained 
any considerable size, or if they are kept in 
too high a temperature with insufficient 
moisture in the atmosphere ; in fact, 
Camellias will not bear any attempt at 
forcing. Some kinds however open their 
flowers much more freely in a temperature 
a little al)ove that of an ordinary green- 
house, but where there is a disposition to 
accelerate their flowering, 45® to 48® in the 
night, with 6® or 8® more in the day, is hot 
enough. 

If Camellias are required to bloom 
earlier than they have done the preceding 
year, they should, after the flowers are set, 
be kept in heat until the buds ore grown 
to a size that will enable them to expand 
without the application of anything much 
above a greenhouse temperature, after they 
have once been removed from the warmth 
to wliich they have been subjected whilst 
making growth and setting their budi. 
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Though they' may be kept in a temperature 
such os existed whilst the growth was 
being made, even until the flowers expand 
if such be desirable, their removad from 
the influence of such heat appears to in- 
duce a slower condition of flower develop- 
ment that will bear little attempt at 
acceleration. Camellias look well tmined 
over a back wtdl in a gi (‘enhouse or cool 
conservatory, either grown in i)ot8, tubs, or 
planted out. In the last way they increase 
in size more rapidly, as they do, also, when 
dan ted out in a well-prepai ed bed in tlie 
x)dy of the house. So treated, they thrive 
in a way that cannot be ecpialled hy pot or 
tub cultui’e , but when they are to be 
grown in this manner they should not be 
planted out in a very small state, as the 
limited quantity of roots they possess ai'e 
not able U) take h(dd of the large body of 
soil before it gets into a sodden state. The 
principal objection to planting a collection 
of Camellias out is, that the system does 
not admit of a portion of the stock being 
removed to cooler quarters after the buds 
ai*e set, so as to retard their flowering and 
thus afford a longer succession, or of 
starting >ome later with the same object ; 
neither can the ]dants be so readily washed 
with any insecticide for the destruction of 
ins( cts. 

When Camellias that have attained a 
moilerate or considerable si/e happen to 
get into a stunted condition, with an iii- 
suflieiency of branches and foliage, there is 
no method ec[ual to planting out for re- 
storing them to health. Where this has to 
be done, a bed of good turfy loam or ]>eat, 
if the jdaiits are much enfeebled, should be 
prepaied, uuth enough sand ad<led to 
ensure porositv. It should be made at 
least 6 inches tleeper than the depth of the 
balls of the plants, and the bottom well 
and caiefully drained , into this they 
should be turned out, either in spring 
before growth commences, or, better, after 
the growth is fully completed, but in the 
case of plants in the state under considera- 
tion the later time of moving is not of so 
much importance. To prevent any possi- 
bility of the balls getting dry it will be 
well to puncture them freely from the 
surface to the bottom with a stout iron 
wire in the form of a skewer. With the 
same view also the soil surrounding the 
ball must be well-rammed, and made an 
inch or so higher than the surface of the 
ball, so as to force the water given through 
it. After the first season, when the roots 
have extended, the soil thus raised may be 
levelled down. Camellias so treated 
generally break out quantities of young 
shoots from the old wood, and in a few 


years get dense and full of growth, when, 
if desired, they may be taken up and re- 
placed in pots or boxes. This should be 
done as soon as the buds ai*e set, keeping 
the plants close for some weeks. It the 
operation is carefully carried out, and they 
are afterwards fairly treated, they will 
generally ^.ower freely the ensuing winter 
and spring. 

When Camellias get into a straggling, 
naked condition it is frequently desirable 
to cut them right back to the strong 
branches, or to head down so far, removing 
the top alb)gether to within 8 or 9 inches 
above where grafted. The union with the 
stock is usually easily to be seen, and, 
although no eyes on the stem are per- 
ceptible, it will break into growth at every 
jdace where there was a leaf during the 
earliest existence of the scion ; but hewing 
dowui, or even cutting back to any extent, 
should never be attemirted unless the plants 
are faiily stocked with healthy roots, as 
death mil most likely be the result. The 
ojreration ouglit to be cariied out in the 
spring, a mouth or so before the wood-buds 
have begun to swell ; if deferied later, the 
stools genei'ally bleed to an injurious ex- 
tent. When lieaded down they should be 
placed in a gentle heat and the soil kept 
slightly moist, but not w’et. A little more 
water may be given when broken fairly. 
Keep during the summer in a growing 
temperature, with a nuKlerately humid 
atmosphere. Th(*v usually make long, 
vigorous growth, which will need stopping 
and slightly tying out so as to make tliem 
shapely. 

The after treatment required will be of 
a similar natime to the oidinaiy stock. 
Theie is some difference of opinion 
amongst grow'ers of C’junellias as to the 
use of manure -water. We have tried 
liquid stimulants of different kinds, and 
have found them decidedly heneticial (es- 
pecially to plants that are rather deficient in 
pot-room), wdien given j ust before and during 
the season of their making grow’th, but at 
no other time. Liquid from stable niimure 
with a little soot added will w’ell answer 
the pur]) 0 {>e. 

Tiie lullowing is a list of the best kinds, 
old and new : — 

C. alba plena (double white). Still un- 
surpassed for all propei ties. 

(J. Archduchem Marie, Red, banded 
with white, imbricated ; flow’ers very 
double. 

C, Bealii, Very deep crimson. One of 
the best ; flowers late in spring. 

C, Bonomiana, White, banded with deep 
red. 

C, candidimma. Medium -sized flower 
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of the purest white ; blooms late in spring, 
Shoula have a place in the most select 
collection. 

C. ChandUrii, A strong-growing crimson 
kind, very showy. 

C, M, Hovey. Beep velvety crimson, 
with dark shading ; very distinct 

C. Contessa Lavinia Mitggi, White, 
striped with carmine ; jflowers very large. 
Unsurpassed amongst the striped varieties. 

C. dup of Beaviy, White, striped with 
rose; good form, and beautifully imbri- 
cated. 

C. Donckelaari. Semi-double, rich crim- 
son, beautifully marbled with white. 

C, Duchme de Bern. Pure white, cupped, 
and beautifully imbricated. 

C. fimbridta. Pure white, very double, 
splendidly imbricated, fringed petals; a 
superb variety. 

G. Henri Favre. Flowers beautifully im- 
bricated ; colour pinkish rose. A splendid 
vaiiety. 

C. imJbrirata. The finest of all the 
double reds; flowers sometimes maibled 
with white. 

C. imbricata alba. 'Wliite, sometimes 
striped with carmine ; a fine vmiety. 

G. Jenny Lind. White, striped and 
spotted with rose. 

G. Jubilee. A pinkish white, specked 
and snla.shed with rose. 

G. Lady Hunie^s BMi. Carmine, with 
a wdiite tint — a beautiful kind, the plant 
somewhat straggling in grow'th. 

G. Mathotiana. Large, i ich crimson ; 
imbricaterl. A magnificent kind, 

C. Mathotiana alba. Pure white, similar 
in every respect to the preceding, except 
colour. Very fine. 

G. Monarch, Rich scarlet veined wnth 
crimson, irregular centre; a laige fine 
flower. 

C. Mrs. Abbey Wilder, Ivory white, 
striped with rose, well imbricated. 

G. Mrs. Hovey. Light pink ; of medium 
size. I 

C. Napoleon III. Rosy-crim‘ion, edged I 
with white. i 

C. Princess Bacciochi. Deep glossy car- ! 
mine, regularly imliricated ; a beautiful j 
kind. i 

0. Princess Frederick William. White, j 
tipped with cannine. 

0. reticulata. A semi-double kind, with 
ve^ large bright rose flowers. 

0. Storyi. Outer petals bright rose, with 
a whitish centre. 

C. Tarywni. White, striped with cerise; 
a beautiful imbricated flower. 

C. TetUmia. Pale rose, striped with 
white. 

0, Thomas Moore, Blight cannine, 


I shaded with crimson; lowers large and 
well imbiicated. 

' G. tricolor imbricata plena. Blush white, 
flaked with rose and carmine. 

G. Valtevaredo. Bright i*ose, sometimes 
spotted with white ; imbricated. A large 
and magnificent flowei*. 

C. Vxcomte de Nieuport. Beautiful rose, 
large, and finely imbricated. 

Insects.— Camellias suffer from most* 
insects that infest pot-plants, altbougli it 
is only in extreme cases of neglect that 
thrips or red spider do them harm. Mealy 
bug will live and thrive upon them, but 
from the nature of both wood and leaves 
is easil, removed ; brown scale is also 
sometimes troublesome, increasing fast 
during the growing season, but as it con- 
fines itself principally to the leiives, it is 
easily removed by sponging. White scale 
is their greatest enemy, and is difficult to 
eradicate if once it gets to a head, getting 
into every crevice in the baik, on the 
shoots, the leaves, and on the buds. Careful 
and thorough brusliing, with the use of a 
small-pointed stick of soft deal to get into 
the crevices, wheie the insect takes up its 
quarters, and sponging the plants afterwards, 
constitute the best method of keeping down 
the pest. 

OAMPYLOBOTRYS. 

Interesting stove plants of shrubby liabit, 
grown principally for their folii^e, which is 
pietty when they are kept cleai* from insects, 
l>ut if these are let to get ahead they injure 
the leaves. They ai'e easily propagated 
from shoot cuttings in spring ; several 
should be put together in moderate-sized 
pots tilled with sand, kept moist, close and 
sha<led, in a temperature of 70°. When 
rooted pot singly ; peat with some sand 
and a little leaf-mould suits them best. As 
soon a-s they begin to move fieely stop the 
points of the shoots to induce bushy 
growth : stand in a light position, and give 
a little shade in bright weather, witli a 
moderate amount of air in the day, during 
which they will bear a temperature of 85° 
through the summer. Towards the end of 
June give pots two sizes larger, and 
continue to treat as hitherto. Syringe 
them freely overhead at closing time, until 
the end of August, when discontinue it as 
well as the shading. Winter in a night 
temperature of 56^ or 68° and stand as 
near the roof as convenient, give larger 
pots in sjiring, and treat subsequently os in 
the previous summer ; they will moke nice 
specimens in one season. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

0, Ohiedjreghtii variegata. 


CARNATION. 


Greenhouse and Bave Plante, 
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( 7 . pyrophylla, 

C* refulgtm. 

C. regalis. 

All the above have variegated leaves. 

Insects. — Mealy buf^s un<l thrqis are 
often troublesome on these plants. Syring- 
ing in summer and sponging in winter are 
the best remedies for the former ; for the 
latter fumigate. 

GANNA. 

Although mostly used for planting out- 
of-doors in summer Gannas are fine Con- 
servatory plants when grown in j)otH, where 
their amide leaves and distinct flowers are 
very effective. 

They are easily raised from seeds sovti 
in heat in sprin" and growTi under the 
usual conditions, but it is much better to 
depend on the best selected kinds, as 
seedlings do not come true to character. 
They are readily increased by division of 
the crowns, which should be separated and 
potted singly early in spnng before they 
begin to grow. Keep them for a few 
weeks in an intermediate temperature 
until they get established, and some ])rogre8s 
is made. All that is further roipiired is to 
give larger pots as additional root-room 
becomes needful. Through the latter part 
of spring and during summer let th(*m have 
plenty of light and air, with such shade as 
18 found l eqiiisite to keep the leaves from 
injury. Syringe freely daily, and give 
abundance of water to the roots through 
the summer. When autumn comes ami 
the plants get shabby, head them down 
and keep in the pots in a semi-dr\ st.ate m 
a temperature of 45° to 60° <luring the 
winter. 

The undermentioned are fine kinds, 
hybrids of 0. indica : — 

0. Annei riibi'a. Scarlet flowers, 

C. Bihorelli splnuhns. Scailet flowers. 

C, Chatei discolor. Fine dark l(‘aveh. 

0. coinpacta. Flowers yellow and red. 

G, Daniel Hoih'enck. lellow flowers. 

C. ducohr, Dai’k stems and leaf 
maigins. 

G. Ehemannii. Brilliant carmine. 

G. erecta. Red flowers. 

G. erecta foliis striatis. Variegated, 

G. Gloire de Lyon. Orange flowers. 

G. indica superba. Red flowers. 

G. Majestueuse. Orange flowers. 

G. Orxflamme. Flowers orange-salmon. 

G, Prince Imperial. Crimson flowei's. 

G. Eendatleri. Orange flowers. 

G. rubra superbissima. Orange-red flowers. 

G. Van Houttei. Orange-red flowers. 

G. JVarsceunczii major. Scarlet flowers. 

Insects. — S yringe freely to keep down 


red spider; if aphides are troublesome 
fumigate. 

OANTUA BUXIFOLIA. 

This is a Peruvian plant, with somewhat 
the ai)])earance of Fuchsia corymbiflora in 
the way its flowers are produced, but it is 
not so strong a grower, and the leaves are 
very much smaller than those of the Fuchsia 
in qucbtion. 

The jdant has an erect habit of growth, 
and is more inclined to spire up than to 
form a dense bush. It is best suited for 
clothing the sn]) 2 )orting jiillars of a green- 
house or conbcrvatory, for which pur- 
po'^e it has few equals ; there its large 
diooping panicles of long, tube-shaped, 
crimson flowers are seen to the best ad- 
vantage. Although seldom met with it 
deserves a place in every greenhouse. It 
succeeds with similar treatment to that 
advised for Fuchsias, which see. It flowers 
in spring, or early summer, according to 
the tc‘m 2 )erature kept up in the house it is 
grown in. 

CARNATION. 

(Perpetual Flowering.) 

The Tree Carnations, so called from the 
tall straggling form that the i)ld varieties 
formerly grown naturally had, have been 
superseueu by a race of plants that possess 
a bushy habit of growth, with free and 
continuous disposition to flower, so that 
with a sufticient number of ^dants they 
may be had in bloom all the year round. 
Carnation flowers are justly held in high 
estimation for bouquets and other arrange- 
ments of a like nature. Perfume, enduring 

a erties, and beautiful colours go to 
them amongst the most attractive of 
all flowers. 

They can be raised in different ways — 
from seeds, cuttings, and layers. The 
seeds should be sown about the beginning 
of February in shallow pans or boxes, in 
sifted loam, with some leaf-mould and 
sand added. Just cover the seeds with 
soil ; stand in a temperature of 55® or 60®, 
and they will soon vegetate. Then place 
near the glass and give air in the day so 
as to prevent the growth from being 
drawn ; as soon as the young plants have 
got two or three leaves each put them 
singly into small pots, using soil similar 
to that in which the seeds were sown. 
The increase of sun-heat will now do away 
with the need of fire-heat, except when the 
nights are cold. When the roots have 
made some progress the plants should be 
moved to a cold frame, and aired freely so 
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as to prsp&ro theiu for plajiting out in tlie 
open ground towards the eua of May. 
Cnoose an open place where the soil is of 
a good descnption, and dig in some i'Otten 
manure and ieaf*mould. Put the plants 
a foot apart, with a little more room 
between the rows ; pinch out the points, 
otherwise they will not be furnished wdth 
sufficient shoots, and give water in dry 
weather. In September lift th( in and piit 
in 6 or 7 inch pots in good rich loam, 
to which add a little leaf-mould, rotten 
manure, and sand ; water moderately, and 
stand in a light house or pit near the" glass. 
The plants should now be furnished mth 
from four to half-a-dozen shoots each ; 
these will push up flower-stems through the 
autumn, and come into bloom sooner or 
lattT according to the warmth they are 
subjected to. When tlie flower-buds are 
prominent a temperature of 60“ in the 
night will acceleiate tlieir opening ; such 
as are required for later flowering must be 
kept cooler. After blooming the plants 
ought to be again turned out in May, or 
later in the case of those that have been 
kept back for late spring flowering. In 
all cases cut out the old bloom stems at 
the bottom as soon as the last flowers are 
over ; if this is not w’ell attended to with 
the young ])lants, as w^ell as with the old 
and large, they get into a tall unsightly 
state, and are much less manageable. 

When out in the open ground they must 
not want for water, or be allowed to suffer 
through the ravages of apliides. Again, 
in September take up and put them in 
pots 7 or 8 inches in diameter, and treat 
as in the preceding season. A portion of 
the plants thih second season should not 
have their shoots stopped ; these will 
come into Idoom early in the autumn, and 
be succeeded by the remainder that have 
had their shoots pinched back about July. 

Cuttings should be struck in autunin, 
several together in 6 or 6 inch pots filled 
with a mixture of sand and loam. Stand 
them on a slight hot-hed, and if kept | 
shaded and moist thev will soon root. 
Then they must gradually be subjected to 
more air and a lower temperature, after 
which, put singly in small nets, and keep 
them through the rest of tne season in a 
frame or pit Winter out of the reach of 
frost ; stop the shoots, and turn them out 
in a bed in May, and treat subsequently 
as recommended for the plants raised from 
seed. Layering should he carried out in 
the summer, about the same time as in 
the case of the exhibition varieties of 
Carnation. 

The following are all good kinds 
C. Alegoaiere, Be<L 


0. Andaluticu Primrose yellow. 

C, CamndtiL Buff ground colour, adgeil 
with scarlet. 

G. Fm-Fly^ Scarlet, 
d OUfire de Nancy. Pmv white. 
GLaBeUe. White. 

C.UHermine. White. 

C. Lncifer. Intense bright scarlet, 

V. Mary Morris. Rose colour. 

C. Mm Jolliffe. Pale pink. 

C. Mont Blanc. Pure wdiite. 

C. Mrs. Oeorqe Hawtre^f. Yellow. 

C. Mrs. Maclaren. (himsoii bizarre. 

C. Osman Pacha. Rright seal let. 

C. Reverse. Scarlet, at tunes stuped. 

C. Souvenir de la Malmaison. BJusli 
white. 

C. Souvenir de la Malmaison. Pink 
vaiietv. 

C. The Queen. Pure white. 

C. Vestal. Wliite. 

C. IVarrior. Deep scarlet. 

Insects. — Aphides aie often trouble- 
some, hut can be got rid of by fumigating 
wdtli tobacco or dipping in tobacco- w^ater. 
Mildew sometimes affects them, foi this 
dust with flowers of suljhur. 

OABYOTA. 

A tall-growing genus of Stove Palms, in- 
digenous to widely different parts of the 
woild, being found in America, China, and 
India. For propagation and cultivation, 
see Palms, general details of cultuie. 

C. wrens (syn. : C. soholifera). A stately 
tall-growing species, extremely useful in 
the country wnere it grows ; it yields in 
quantity a "saccharine juice, which is made 
into Palm wine, and also sugar. This 
Palm attains a large size befoie it begins 
to flower ; afterwai-ds the blooming process 
is continued until the plant dies, evidently 
from the exhaustion thus caused. It is 
indigenous to Ceyloi^ Malabai, Bengal, 
and other pails of India. 

CASSIA OOETMBOSA. 

This handsome bright yellow'-flowered 
greenhouse ]>lant is from Buenos Ayres. 

It belongs to a very numerous family in- 
digenous to a wide extent of country, over 
both the eastern and western hemispheres, 
but few of them are of much account for 
cultivation in gi*eenhouseH. It is of com- 
paratively easy growth and a very suitable 
subject fur beginners in plant-growdng to 
try their hands at, as it is not very im- 
patient in respect to water. It is more 
deserving of cultivation on account of its 
colour, yellow not being common among 
plants ^apted for pot-culture in houses 
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wlim A night temperature of 40” or lower 
iB k^t up during the winter seaeon. It 
haa long l^n known in this country, hav> 
ing been introduced towards the close of 
last centuiy ; and it is one among 
many of ^e tmngs that some years back 
were allowed to fall into comparative 
neglect. More recently the way in which 
it has been produced by some growers has 
shown what it is capable of when fairly 
treated, and it is now receiving the atten- 
tion that its merits deserve. When 
thoroughly well managed it is effective as 
an exhibition specimen for late summer 
use, but from its continuous flowering dis- 
position, rather than from an ability to 
produce an extraordinary quantity of bloom 
at one time, it is better adajited for green- 
house or conservatory decoration than for 
the exhibition stage. It is a free, compara- 
tively strong-rooted plant, not particular 
as to soil, thriving in either peat or loam ; 
but as most things of a similar character 
that will succeed in loam are more disposed 
to flower freely in it than in peat, it is 
better to grow it in loam, which should be 
of a good fibrous nature, containing natu- 
rally or mixed with it a sufficient quantity of 
sand to keep it in an open porous condition. 
This is more essential as the plant will, 
with ordinary caie, last for a number of 
years, and moreover, it does not like that 
mutilation of its roots which is inseparable 
from shaking out. 

Cuttings taken off with a heel about the 
beginning of March, will strike under the 
ordinary conditions of moderate heat and 
moisture, if kept close, with a httle shade 
when the sun is bright. In six or eight 
weeks they should be well-rooted so as to 
bear moving into 3-inch pots. Keep them 
warm and a little close until the roots have 
begun to move freely, then stop the points 
and give more air, but still encourage 
growth by a genial tempeiatiire, and 
moisten them overhead at closing time in 
the afternoons. About the beginning of 
J uly move them into pots 2 inches larger, 
and continue to encourage growth until 
the end of August, when admit more air, 
.and give greenhouse treatment through the 
winter. In March move into pots a couple 
of inches larger. Use a fair amount of 
drainage, break the soil up by hand into 
pieces alniut the size of walnuts, and be 
careful that it contains no worms. It is 
necessary to be more mindful in this 
matter with loam than it is with peat, as 
the latter is not so subject to worms, A 
little well-decomposed manure may be 
used, but not more than one-sixth, or the 
soil will be made too light, in which case 
it shrinks into little room as the manure 


b^mes further decomposed ; pot firmly, 
pinch out the points of the shoots, and at 
once train them out in a horizontal posi- 
tion, bringing them down as neaily as 
jKjssible on a level with the rims of the 
pots. 

If the plants can be placed in a Light 
house, wheie a night temperature of 45'’, 
or a little higher, is kept up, they will 
progress all the quicker. If there happens 
U) l>e at hand a pit where the above con- 
ditions as to temperature exist, with jileiity 
of light, it will answer for them in every 
way ; but although this Cassia will make 
much greater progiess with a little extra 
warmth, it is by no means advisable to 
subject it to hot treatment, which has the 
effeitof producing weak, elongated growth. 
After a few weeks the plants will get esta- 
blished, and should have plenty of an*, but 
do not place them in the way ot a direct 
draught. As the days get longer, with 
more solar heat, syringe them overhead in 
the afternoons, and close the house while 
the sun is upon the glass ; by midsummer, 
if all has gone well, they will have made 
6 inches of growth, and should again have 
their points pinched out. It is necessary 
to pel severe with stopiiing while the jdant 
is young so as to correct its natuial ten- 
dency to btiaggling growth, otherwise the 
base ivill not be sufficiently lurnished. 
Directly they have again oroken into 
growth give them another shift ; 2 inches 
additional will be enough, as, although a 
strong-rooting subject, it does not make a 
profusion of roofi^. Use similar soil to that 
recommended foi the first potting, and con- 
tinue to tieat as hitheito ; give more air in 
August and September, and leave it on at 
night as well as day to ripen the growth. 
In Se])tember cease syringing overhead to 
sto]> giowth. 

Ah autumn advances, go over the plants 
and put them into shape : they do not 
require many sticks, but use sufficient 
to keep them in proper form. Thiough 
the winter let them be in a bght situation, 
and in a temperature of about 40"* during 
the night, with considerably less water at 
the roots. Again in March give them 
another 2-inch shift, and once more pinch 
out the points of the shoots as heretofore, 
keeping them a little close after potting. 
As growth increases train the branches out, 
and keep them well down ; this will cause 
the plants as they get strong to break back 
in the old wood near the centre. Treat 
thiough the spring as in the preceding 
season. By the end of June the young 
shoots will" have m.ade considerable pro- 
gress, but must not be stopped this summer, 
otherwise the flowers, which are produced in 
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tmeemot^ ** growth advances, will be 
The plants will now be very 
useful for decoration of the conservato^, 
to which structure they may be removed ; 
there they will kero on blooming until the 
autumn is advanced, when they should be 
transferred to tlieir winter quarters, in a 
a fjypiliLr temperature to that in which they 
were kept tlie preceding season. As the 
previous season^s shoots will have attained 
a good length through being allowed to 
grow without stopping, they should in 
the spring, a little before gi-o^ih com- 
mences, be cut back to within 6 inches of 
the point to which they were last siiring 
stopped. If not well shoiteued in thib way 
tlie plants will get an untidy, straggling 
appeal aiice, Jls the leaves aie not long 
retained on the old wcmkI. When they 
lia\e faiilv broken into growth give them 
pot'^ 2 inches larger, and ti'eat as jireviously 
advi'^ed tliiough the summer and succeed- 
ing winter; in the spiing again shoi^m 
l)ack the shoots, but unless very large 
specimens are wanted it will not be neces- j 
sary to repot them — the requisite assistance 
can be given bv the use of manure-water 
once a week, fey stimulants of this kind 
the plants may be kept in good healthy 
dowenng condition another summer, after 
which It will he needful either to giye 
laiger pots or to remo\e several inches of 
the suiface and replace it with new soil 
containing one-fifth part of rotten manure. 
This is one of the oomnaratively few hard- 
w(xxle<l greenhouse inants that will bear 
tliifc lepLicement of the surface soil without 
danger of injury to the roots or collar. 

This Cassia is equally well tvbipted for 
covering a back wall in a greenhouse or 
conservatory, or for clothing a ])illar ; in 
the former case it should be jilanted out in 
a well-prepared border of goM sandy loam, 
with drainage enough to ensure a ready 
exit for the latge quantities of water a plant 
with buch an amount of leaf-surface will 
require. Small plants, previous to turning 
out, should be grown for a season, as 
advised for pot specimens, so as to get them 
furnished with enougli roots to enable them 
at once to lay hold of the soil when put 
out, which should be in the spring before 
growth has commenced. The roots ought 
to be opened well out so as to give them 
from the fir*st their required position, for 
if jus"" merely turned out with the ball 
entire, and the roots undisturlred in the 
spiral curved fonu they necessarily have 
attained whilst confined in a pot, the plants 
in all probability will make little progress. 
In training keep the strongest branches 
the lowest horizontally and allow the 
weaker ones a more upright position. 


Thii wiQ toad to ike etmigtli. 

Keep them stopped eafideatly to mm 
them to break enough shooto to oover the 
rtquired 8paoe> and to foniish each eos^ 
an even clothing of young dowering 
branches. When this f&nt is so manag^ 
it has not the lault of many climbers in 
blooming only at the extremities of the 
shoots, and leaving a large portion at the 
bottom destitute of dowel's. Plants in 
such a situation can be kept in a vigorous 
state by the use of maniun-wator ami 
surface-dressings of rich soil. 

Inskois. — T his Cassia is not much sub- 
ject to the attacks of insects, Re<l spider 
will live upon it, for which a regular use 
of the syringe is the best antidote. Thi ips 
and greenfly are also sometimes communi- 
cated to it from other jdants, but can easily 
be destroyed by fumigation or syringing 
with tobticco-water. Scale will likewise 
live on it. If it is much affected Muth this 
pest the best plan is, to cut well in a 
short time befoie growth commeneos in the 
spring and wash thoroughly with insecticide 
siifliciently strong to destroy the scale. 
Repeat the dressing and brush it into 
the inequalities of the bark three or four 
times Defore the plant breaks into 
giowth. 

CELOSIA. 

These are tender annuals, mostly natives 
of India, of which the Cockscomb with its 
near ally Celosia pyramidalis are the best 
known and most generally cultivated 
kinds. Both are useful decorative ])lants. 
The seeds should l>e sown in pans in spring 
and stood on a hot bed where an inter- 
mediate temperature can be kept up ; just 
cover the seed and shade the surface from 
the sun. When the plants appear stand 
near the glass, and as soon as they are 3> 
inches high move them singly into 3-inch 
pots, and drain moderately. Qoorl tuify 
loam to which is added one-sixth of rotten 
manure, some leaf-mould and a little sand, 
will grow them well. Keep close for a few 
days and shade slightly from the sun ; this 
is necessary at all times in bright weather, 
for if the leaves are injured the appearance 
of the plants is spoilt. Care must be taken 
that they never want for water, as the 
leaves will also suffer from this cause. 
Give air daily, and syringe in the after- 
noons at closing time ; a n^ht temperature 
of 60® with proportionate^ nme heat in 
the day will answer for them. ^When tlie 
soil is fairly filled with roots put them in 
their flowering-pots— 8 or 10 inches in 
diameter will be quite big enough. 
Continue to treat as before, still keep them 
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doi^ to the glass and attend regularly to 

^ air, as without this and abundwce 
t the plants become drawn. As the 
bloom appears and the soil gets full of roots 
give manure-water twice a week. When 
the combs are fuUy grown tlie plants may 
be removed to the greenhouse or conser- 
vatory, where they will last fresh for a 
good many weeks. The pyramidal form, 
which is much the most elegant and useful, 
requires to be similarly managed, and 
especial care should be taken that the 
treatment is such as to favour short 
compact growth ; if this is not attended to 
it is apt to get so tall as to lose much in 
appeal ante. It is well to sow seeds of this 
variety early in spring, again in May, and 
later on at midsummer ; tliese sowings 
will give a succession that will keep in 
fresh condition until the end of the year. 
The different hues of this plant, from straw- 
colour and yellow through the various 
shades of pink and red to brilliant crimson, 
tu’e veiy handsome. 

Inskcts. — Tlie regular use of the syringe 
advised will keep down red s])ider. If 
aphides make their appearance fumigate 
carefully. 

OELSIA AEOTURUS. 

One of the best of a pomcwhat curious 
genus of cool greenhouse plants now 
seldom met with. It is evei green her- 
baceous in habit. It can be raised from 
seeds sowni in spiing in an ordinary hot- 
bed or gieenhouse, and when large enough 
potted singly and gi*own on under green- 
house treatment ; it will do in either peat 
or loam. It beais yellow flowers, which 
aiipear in spring or summer. A native of 
Uandia. 

Insects. — If affected with tlirips fumi- 
gate ; syiinge regularly to keep down red 
s])ider. 

OENTRADENIA. 

These prett> dwaif-gr owing plants, be- 
longing to the Melastomads, are especially 
adapted for amateurs who have only the 
convenience of a small stove, as they 
can be grown and floweied well in 6 or 
8 inch pots. The flowers arc small and 
individually of short duration, but they 
are produced in qiiantities successionally 
for many weeks ; the leaves are long and 
narrow, pe^portionate in size to the jdants, 
deep green above and violet or deep red 
on the untfer surface — in this latter respect 
the oldest introduced species, C. rosea, is 
the darkest. The leaf-colouring renders 
this variety particularly useful for cutting 


in the winter to mix with flowers, aa tlie 
leaves retain their colour for a month in 
water, and although the plants require 
heat to grow and flower in, the leaves will 
keep their beauty in a room with little or 
iM warmth. Used in this way, altogether 
independent of the floweie, C. rosea Is one 
of the most serviceable plants that can be 
employed for decorative puiposes. Its 
dwaif, compact habit adapts it for stand- 
ing upon shelves near the glass, and 
thus placed, it receives that amount of light 
which is indispensable to induce the tree 
opening of tlie flowers; for if Centradenias 
are stu^ at a distance from the glass, and 
at all darkened by the shade of other plants, 
or are put in a house or pit that is dark, the 
blooms fall oft* without opening. Owmg to 
this, many have been so disappointed with 
them as to give up their cultivation, affirm- 
ing that the flowers dropped unexpanded 
owing to the absence of sun in winter, 
whereas failure should be attributed to the 
plants not having lieen placed where they 
can receive sufficient light, and to over- 
water ing at a season when the root action 
is very slight. Nor are tliese tlie only 
Mela.stoma<ls that are thus affected, as 
several of both the stove and greenhouse 
species are subject to the same drawback if 
they do not receive sufficient light. 

Centradenias will grow in either peat or 
loam, or a mixture of both, but we have 
always found that any plant that is at all 
subject to throw oft’ its flower-buds is more 
hable to do so when gr own in peat, or a 
mixture containing peat, than when loam 
alone is used. This points to the greater 
strength impar ted by loam, althou^ peat 
geneially produces freer growth with a 
larger development of the leaves, and also 
impaits a deeper colour. Centradenias 
root freely from cuttings put in in 
spring or summer when the wood is in a 
half-npeued state, but it is better to pro- 
pagate them early. If the cuttings are 
put in during Maich in small j)otsdiained, 
and filled to within an inch of the run with 
a mixture of one-third sifted loam to two- 
thirds of silver sand, and one inch of sand 
is placed on the surface, they will root in 
a n)rlnight or three weeks in a temperature 
of 70°. Keep them moderately confined, 
but not too close, or the leaves are liable 
to damp; when rooted, gradually expose 
them to the full air of the house, and wlien 
the little pots are fairly filled with roots, 
shift into others 4 inches in diameter, use 
good turfy loam, pulled to pieces about the 
size of acorns, and add one-fifth of sand ; 
place them on a front shelf where they will 
receive plenty of light, but shade slightlv 
when the sun is powerful. It is not well 
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to mw them in too much heat ; an inter- 
mMiate temperature of 60® in the night, 
with 10® more in the da^r, through the 
summer, is better than a higher tenijHJiu- 
ture, which only produces weak growth — 
a condition by" all means to be avoided. 
The natural habit is such that little or no 
support is needeil, a single small stick to 
the main stem being all that is required. 
Pinch out the points of the leading shoots 
to induce them to break back and keep 
compact and bushy. It may be found 
necessary to repeat tliis two or three times 
during tlie summer. Give them more air 
than Sie majority of stove subjects require. 
This may be managed without interienng 
with the requirements of other plants 
grown in the same house by placing them 
near the spot where air is aclmitted ; but 
although benefited by a free circulation of 
the atmosphere, they must not be sub- 
jected to draughts. Syringe them over- 
head every afternoon tlirough the growing 
season, and close the house eaidy enougli 
to raise the temperature consideiably for 
an hour or two. Give plenty of water at 
the roots. By the beginniiig of July they 
will want moving into the pots in which 
they are to flower ; these should be from 6 
to 7 inches in diameter — ^not larger, for it 
is essential to have the soil thoroughly 
filled with roots before the autumn is too 
far advanced. 11 this is not the case the 
wood does not become sufiiciently ripe for 
the prcKluction of flowers to the full extent. 
Give them at this shift soil similar to that 
in which they were last potted, and con- 
tinue to treat in other ways as before until 
the beginning of September, when they 
will not need to be longer shade<l or 
syringed ; afterwards give a little more 
air, and thereby gradually cause a cessa- 
tion of growth. As the days get shorter 
reduce the temperature by degrees, keep- 
ing it at 56® in the night, with a slight in- 
crease in the daytime. When the flower- 
buds begin to swell place the plants as 
near the glass as possible without touching 
it ; this arrangement will have the effect 
not only of preventing a disposition to 
premature dropping but of causing tlie 
blooms to open of a brighter colour. At 
this time an application of clear manure- 
water of modeiute strength, once a week, 
will benefit them. By keeping a portion 
of the plants somewhat cooler than the 
others a succession of flowers can be had, 
and those that have been longest blooming 
should be used for cutting. There is no 
necessity for any reluctance in cutting the 
branches to whatever extent may l)e re- 



the old ones. The latter however, lie 
used for decorative puiposes in a cut state, 
as above indicated ; simply retain a plant 
or two from which cuttings should again 
l)e taken in sjuijig. 

C. floribimda. Comes from Guatemala. 
Its flowers are laiger than those of C. 
rosea, are purplish violet in coloui*, and 
are produced in great jirofusion. Tlie 
leaves of this plant ai*e also htained with 
purple on the under surface. 

C. ynmhjlora. A kind reqiuring similar 
treatment, yet not so desirable a plant as 
the two others. 

C. rosea. A native of Mexico, whence it 
was introduced over thirty yt^ar*^ ago, and 
at one time was much more generally culti- 
vated than at ])re.sent. The increasing de- 
mand for cut flowers of a showy descrip- 
tion has put it in the shade, few having 
tried it for the purpose for v huh it is so 
well adapted, namely, that of mixing its 
binnches with flowers, with which the 
■olouring and form of the leaves contrast 
so well. 

Insects. — Most insects that infest stove 
plants will live on Centra(h*uias. The 
regular syringing recommended through 
the growing season will geiieially keep 
down red sjiider, aphides, and thrips ; but 
when the syiinge is found iiisufii(*ient, they 
can be destroyed by di]>ping in a weak 
solution of insecticide. If mealy bug or 
scale gets eslabli'^hcd on the plants, and 
they are neglected for a tune, il is difficult 
to eradicate them without iiijimng the 
eaves ; the l>e>t way of renio\ing the 
brmer is to lay tlie ])lants on their sides 
Hid syringe fivtdv witli tejiid water ; use a 
imall soft brusli for the scale. 

OENTEOPOGM)N LUOYANUS. 

An evergreen stove plant of compara- 
,ivcly small growth. It is a jirofuse 
iloomer, — the current season’s shoots are 
lothed for half their length with quantities 
of bright ciinison tube-shaped fl<jwei*8 that 
are an inch and a half long, and keej) on 
opening through November and December. 
During this time it is one of the brightest 
ornaments of the stove. 

It quickly comes to a flowering state, 
and such examples as can be had from 
spring-struck cuttings grown on in 6-inch 
pots are the most useful. The shoots 
should be sujpported with sticks for about 
half their length, and the extremities 
allowed to arch over ; in this position the 
flowers stand erect above the leaves, and 
sliow their bright colour effectively. It 
seems strange that this plant should be so 
lijbtle known, and so eelaom met with, for 
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it is one of the most distinct and beautiful 
of all quick-growing autumn bloomerM. 
There are a few other species of Centro- 
ogon, but this will be found the most 
esirable. 

Its propagation and after treatment are 
similar to that advised for Erantliemums, 
which see. 

Insects. — Aphides are the only insects 
that much affect this plant ; for these fumi- 
gate. 

OENTBOSOLENIA. 

Herbaceous stove Gesnerads of secondary 
merit. 

Their propagation and after treatment 
is similar to that advised for Columneas, 
which see. 

Tlie following ai the most effective 
kinds : — 

0. ItractesceriA Flowers white. From 
Venezuela. • 

G. hullata. Flowers yellow. A native of 
Peru. 

OEPHALOTUS FOLLIOULARIS. 

(Ihe New Holland Pitcher Plant) 

A compact, small-growing, warm green- 
house plant that only attains a lieight 
of a few inches, but which is one of the 
most singular in cultivation. Unlike the 
]Sfe])entlies and San-acenias, the extremities 
of whose leaves, or tlie leaf entire, form 
pitchers, Cephalotus produces pitchers 
from the main stem of ihe plant indepen- 
dent of the leaves. They aiv borne on 
stalks from one, to two, or two and a half 
inches long, iwcording to the strength of 
the plant. When strong, and not grown 
too not and confined, the pitchers with 
their curious lids, assume a dark mahogany 
colour, contrasting in a striking manner 
with the pale green of the leaves. Oepha- 
lotus is often grown in stove heat, which 
for a time it bears it kept close to the glass, | 
but usually the plants are short-lived under j 
conditions" that excite undue growth. At 
the same time it will generally be found 
better to keep the plants, until they have 
got fairly strong, in an intermediate heat, 
such, for instance, as that of a liouse where 
Mexican Orchids are grown. It produces 
suckers freely when strong, and is propa- 
gated from these. In spring they should 
be detached from the stem with the small 
roots that in most cases they will have 
made, and placed singly in the smallest 
thumb pots. The material in which the 
plant does best is fibrous peat broken small, 
and sphagnum chopped fine in about equal 


parts, with a good sprinkling of broken 
charcoal and sand ; press the soil firm in 
the pots round the base of the suckers, and 
give a little water. At once cover dost 
with a propagating glass, and keep them 
until rooted in a moderate stove heat, 
shaded from the sun, but not too much 
darkened. In a month or two the little 
plants will begin to root freely, and make 
leaves, after which stand them nearer the 
glass so as to get more light, and prop 
the bell-glasses up a little at one side to 
admit a little aii*. Keep the material well 
moistened. A thin sha<le will be requisite 
in bright weather through the spring and 
summer. Winter in an intermediate tem- 
perature, and keep the soil always moist 
In spring move into pots a size or two 
larger, and use the same description of 
soil. As the weather gets warmer keep in 
a night temperature of about 56®, with 6® 
or 10® more in the day during summer. 
Winter as before; again in spring give 
pots about an inch larger, and now plunge 
the pots in which the plants are growing 
in others two or three, sizes bigger, filled 
with sphagnum, i)re88ed hard so that the 
bell-glass covering each j)lant can rest on 
it This material should always be kept 
quite damp, and in this way it will preserve 
a uniform moist condition of the material 
in M^hich the roots are placed, as well as 
contributing to moisten the atmosphere 
surrounding the leaves. Syringe overhead 
once or t\vice a week in the growing season. 
As the plants increa^je in size and strengtli 
tilt the glasses still further so as to admit 
more an. If they are stood close to the 
glass at the end of the house where the air 
is not disturbed the glasses mav be dis- 
pensed with altogether when the plants 
get strong ; in this vvay the pitchers are 
usually higher coloured. However, their 
bearing ex] oMire in this manner depends 
on the condition of the house as to atmos- 
jdieric moisture and the amount of air 
;iven ; if kejit dry and very airy the 
glasses may be required. The plants hav- 
ing now got strong, they may, after the 
exj)iration of the follo^ng winter, be 
grown in a warm greenhouse, where they 
are generally less liable to get out of con- 
dition than if kept continually in much 
heat. If all goes well they will keep on 
increasing in size for several years, freely 
producing offshoots, a portion of wMch 
can be taken off and treated as above 
advised. 

Insects. — Greenfly is very partial to 
this plant, getting on the undersides of the 
leaves, and very quickly causing their de- 
struction, and thatol the plants altogether, 
if not eradicated in time Examine the 
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undersides of the leaves frequently to see 
that they are not affected, and fumigate if 
the insects appear. 

0EBEU8. 

Under this head are comprised a nume- 
rous section of the Cactus family, among 
which ai*e some of the most "gorgeous 
blooming cool stove subjects in the whole 
range of flowering plant^ at one time veiy 
much mow cultivated than now. In times 
past, when hothouses wew mostly waimied 
by the old-fashioned flues with the dry 
heat they gave off, the genus Cactus was 
largely represented. The flowers indivi- 
dually do not last so long as some others, 
but when tlie plants get large they give a 
succession that keeps on for several weeks. 
The splendid colours possessed by many of 
the varieties, comprising the most vi\’id 
shades of red and crimson, are unequallerl 
among cultivated plants. Cereuses are of 
the easiest jK>88ible growth, pro^dded that a 
few essentials to their well-wing are kept 
in \dew, and they require ver\’ little of that 
watchful attention whicli many newer and 
more fashionable introductions demand. 

They are propagated freely from cuttings | 
made of goo< i-sized pieces of the shoots after 
they are fully matured ; these should con- 
sist of a considerable portion of tin* pre- 
ceiling sefison’s growth. If taken off in the 
spiing they slundd Ikj laid on a dry shelf 
for a few days to allow the base, where 
severed, to dry up ; afterwaitls put them 
singly into thoroughly drained jH)ts just 
big enough to ludd them, filled with sandy 
loam. Place them in a stove tenipeiuture, 
but not shailed or kept close as most 
cuttings require to In?, or they udll rot u])- 
wards from the base ; nor must they have | 
much Mater until they have made plenty 
of roots— jiLst as nuicli as will prevent tlie 
soil getting quite dry Mill sufhre. After 
thev are rooted keep them near the ghiss, 
with all the buiilight availalde, and also 
M'here they will get air daily. An atmo- 
sphere less moist than that of a modem 
plant stove suits them liesL Wlnm they 
nave begun to grow, put a stick to each to 
support tljem, and give water more freely. 
If the cuttings have in the fiivt instance 
been put in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, tliese 
Mill be large enough for the first year, as 
tliey do not like much root-room. To- 
wards the end of September gradually 
withhold watOP, and keep them auite dry 
through tlie winter, during whicli a tem- 
perature of from 48* to 60* will answer. 

In the imring, about the end of March, 
cut a small piece off the head of each to 
help them to break out additional shoots, i 


This may not l>e necessary with all the 
sorts, as some will branch freely of their 
own accord, but in no case have we found 
stopping the points do any barm. Inci'eaee 
the tempemture as the days lengthen, 
giving a little water at first, and when the 
shoots have got plumj), and groM’th has 
fully set in, give moiHj ; then move them 
into larger pots proportionate in size to 
that of the plants according to their 
strength of habit. Use a moderate 
quantity of sand, and some potsherds 
broken small will help to ensure porosity. 
Continue to treat them as advised during 
the preceding summer with plenty of heat 
and sunlight in the mowing season ; 
again diy them off in the autumn, and 
M'inter as before. Some of the smaller 
free'^t-flowering kinds will yield a few 
blooms the ensuing suninier. The manage- 
ment afterwards retpiired Mill be of a 
simple routine diameter ; gi\'e more pot- 
' room as the roots need it, but be mindful 
never to overdo them in this resj>eot. As 
the jdants get large, it M'ill l>e an a<lvautage 
MUth those kinds that r(‘nuu‘e less heat to 
stand them out during July and August in 
the open air against a Mall in the full sun, 
giving n«) mom M’ater than is recpiired to 
keep them fi’om shrivelling ; .so treated, 
they M’ill go on and last for many years. 

»Sudi species as McDonaldiie and C. 
gmndirturus, the night-blooming Caduse.s, 
require to be train(‘fl to a M*all exjiosed to 
the full sun in a M’arm stove, as they m*ed 
a thorough n])ening to enable them to 
bloom. The former of the two species 
comes from Honduras, and has yellow 
floM'ers ; th(* latter is a native of Jamaiesa, 
and bears whit<‘ flowers of an immense sizt* 
In ad<Htion, the undermeulioned are all 
fine kinds : — 

C flaff^lli/ormis. Pink. From Peru. 

C. itpfi iotfmimiis, Ci'imson. P’rom South 
Ameiica. 

(\ sjflrwlidus. Seal let. PVom Mexico. 

C, guj)nhm. Red. Mexico. 

C. truinfjnlaris. White. F'roni the West 
Indies. 

C. Tweediei. Orange. From Buenos 
Ayn»8. 

Some of tlie al)Ove will succeed M'ith a 
lower temperature than that of the stove, 
but all are benefited by considerable heat 
M'hile groM-ing Tliere is a very large 
nunilier of known sjiecies, but those named 
will in most e/iscs lie found a sufficient 
selection for onlinarv cultivation. 

lN8E(rr«, — These plants are little affecUMl 
by insects, yet ajdiides M ill often Ije found 
to attack the young gi'OMahs and the 
flower-buds ; they can easily be got rid of 
by fumigation. Slugs are very fund of 
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them, and will do serious mischief if not 
prevented. 

OEBOXTLON ANDIOOLA. 

(Byn. : Iriartea andkola.) 

A stove si^ecies of Palm, that in its 
native country is a very tall grower, but 
under cultivation long continues within a 
manageable size. It is principally inte- 
resting from the fact of its yielding a sub- 
stance containing wax and resin : hence it 
gets the name of the wax Palm. It comes 
noin New Grenada. 

The method of propagation and cultiva- 
tion w’ill be found under Palms, general 
details culture. 

OESTEUM AUEANTIAOUM. 

This belongs to a family of plants that 
are not particularly atti-activc, with the 
exception of the species here named, which 
is ail evergreen greenhouse plant from 
Guatemala. It has pretty yellow flowers 
produced in autumn, and borne m bunches 
at the extremities of the shoots like those 
of Hahrothamnus, to which it is in habit 
very similar. Tlie j^ropagation and after 
tr(*atment required are identical with those 
of Ilabrothamnus, which see. 

OHAIOBDOEEA. 

This genus of stove Palms contains 
several ‘Species that are amongst the most 
eh'gant in habit of the whole family. They 
lequire conn uiralively small j)ots, and sucli 
species as (J. glauciiblia will grow to a 
height of 9 or 10 feet in a 10-inni pot 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general iletails of culture. 

(\ deijans. An elegant straight-stemmed 
kind, with long pinnate <li(ioping leaves. 
Haiidsoiiie in either a small or large state. 
It conies from Mexico. 

C, Ermati-Anijusti, A comparatively 
dwarf species ; tlie .stem is "lender and 
supports a head of hainlsome lohed plaited 
leaves, wedge-shaptnl at the bottom. Prom 
New Grenada. 

t\ ijkiuci/olia. One of the most elegant 
of the genus ; the thin straight stem 
carries a well-imqMirtioned httid of 
siueatling pinnate deep green leaves, wdiich 
droop gracefully at the extremities. From 
Guatemala. 

graminifolia, A beautiful species 
with slender straight stem, the leaves ore 

S iniiat^ the piunee nainiw and long, 
rooping in a plume-like manner. From 
Costa Rica. 


O, JVendlaiidii, An exquisitely beautiful 

S ecies vritli straight reed-like stem. 

javes long and pinnate, the pinnar 
m(Klerately broa^l. A good companion 
nlant to Cocos Weddelliana. From 
Mexico. 

OHA1UBBOP8. 

These are comnaratively low growing 
Palms, with fau-snaped leaves. They are 
among the most useful of all Palms for 
decorative use ; those name<l below will 
thrive continuously in a gr eenhouse, or in 
the open air in summer. They ai-e slow 
growers and are many years l)efore they 
Ijecome too large for keeping in a small 
houhe. 

The method of prfjj)agation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

C. Fortufui (syn. : C. siiieims), A 
strong-growurrg Htout-leave<l species, that 
w'ill bikir much haid usage ; the leaves, 
which are fan-shaped, deeply divided, 
and l»ome (m longish slender stalks, 
assume a horizontal position. It does well 
oul-ol-doors, and stands tlie winter in the 
southern counties of EngUnd. From 
China. 

0. humilis. The only Enrojiean Palm 
exi^'teiit. A beautiful sjiecies ; the leaves 
are not near so large as those of tlie 
preceding. They are fan-shaped, and 
deeply di\ided and sui>]»orted on some- 
w hat blender stems ; they are ei^ct while 
>oiing, but ultimately assume a di-ooping 
position. It fively produces suckeirs w’liich 
if taken off w ill form roots in a bnsk lieat ; 
it can ill this way lie increased. Tliere ai'e 
several vaiieties of this plant diftering 
scuiiewhat in a])pearance, but all bearing 
the general chaiacter of the tyj>e. Indi- 
genous to Southern £uro|ie. 

C. hysttiz, A liamNome spccie.s with 
pretty lau-8hai>ed leaves ; a suitable com- 
1 •anion plant to C. humilis. Of Soutli 
America origin. 

C. Pidnutto ( syn, : Corypha Palmetto J, 
A distinct-looking plant ; the leaves of this 
kind also are fan-shaped and tlivided at the 
extremities to a considerable depth. An 
American si>ecies from Carolina. 

OHEILANTHES. 

A small -growing, hut most licautiful 
genus of Feiiis, comprising both stove ami 
giv'enhouse si>ecies, Seveial of tliem ai*e 
among tlie handsomest of all Silver Feins ; 
the finmls of C. fiirinosa are so heavily 
powdered os to be peif«ctly white on the 
under surface. 
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For propagation and cultivation, 
FernjB, gcnew details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

C. farinosa. East Indies. 

C, hiria Ellisiana, South AMca. 

C. fnilveracea, Mexico. 

GBEKNHOUSE SPECIES. 

C, elegam. Tropical America. 

C. frugram, Madeinu 

C, frigida. South America. 

C. leiMigera. Si>ain. 

C, prof lisa, 

C. pukhella, 

C, teiiuifolia, Ceylon. 

OHIBITA. 

Low-growiiig Gesnerads, that take up 
little room. They are very effective when 
in flower, and suitable for standing on the 
front stage of a stove or intermediate hou>e. 
C. sinensis, and its variegated form C. 
sinensis varie^ta, will succeed in a warm 
greenhouse. They require the same trea* 
ment as advised for Gloxinias, wh'ch see. 

Tlie undermentioned are pretty kinds: — 

C, Moonii, Has blue, or puiple, and 
yellow flowers, produced in summer. A 
native of Ceylon. 

0. sinensis. Flowers lilac; bloums in 
summer. From China 

0. smensis varugatn, A vaiiegated form 
of tlie last-named. 

OHOISYA TERNATA, 

An evergieen shrub, all but hardy in 
the south of the kingdom, but worth a 
place in the greenhouse. It produces large, 
many-flowered, somewhat lax head.s of 
white flowers from the points of the shcn^ts, 
the individual blooms are in shape like 
tlK»se of an Ixora, but longer and larger ; 
they are sweet-scented. It can l)e in- 
creased by shoot cuttings put in dunng 
either spring or autumn, ana treated in the 
way reqnii*ed by other shrubs of ]>attially 
haray nature. Introduced from Mexico. * 

OHOROZEBIA. 

These are greenhouse plants, and all 
mitives of New Holland or New South 
Wales ; the brilliant coloured blossoms of 
the varieties most generally found in 
cultivation render them striking objects 
when in flower. Tlieir jreculiar sjiiny, 
holly-like leaves 0^® **^^ch slender- 

wooded plants) give them a very distinct 
appearance, and render them desirable in 
contrast with the more onlinary foim 


usually met with in hardwooded plants. 
There is also very great difference in their 
general Imbit, from the comjKiratively 
weak-growing C. Henchmannii, the some- 
what bushy C. valium naniim, to tlie strong 
free-growing 0. Lawrenceanum and C. 
varium Chandlerii. The two latter varieties 
frequently push shoots 4 or 6 feet in length 
in one season, and their vigorous growth 
adn]>ts them either for tmiiiing bush 
’fashion, as specimens, or for greenliouse 
or cMUiservatory climl>ers. In the latter 
' position they look well, not taken up the 
roof, but trained to wires between the 
upright sashes ; here they should not be 
kept tied or stopped in too closely, but 
.simply attached to the wires or trellis- 
work for .support, and allowed to droop 
loosely down. They will continue to 
flower through the winter and spring 
months most profusely if well managed. 
But here they shoubl not be planted out 
in the borders, as they sonnaimes are, 
among plants of much larger growth ami 
greater rooting powers, that rob such things 
as these of their due share (if nutriment, 
and thereby reduce their existence to a 
mere struggle for life, which quickly ends 
in the weakest succumbing. In situations 
such as those under consideration, they 
should be grown in pots, in the ^\ay de- 
scnlH‘(l further on, for trained s]>eciinons, 
the ditference in their general tioatiiient 
principally consisting in their being en- 
couraged to make as much growth as 
possible without much stopping. 

In tlie selecti(iU of these and other .small 
hardwcxxled ]>laiits, for gmwing on, great 
care should In? taken that they are jH‘rfi‘c‘tly 
free from scale insects. Even the least 
trace of tlie.ie most obj'ectionable j>est« 
.'<houbl at once suffice to coiubann any 
jdaiit, however strong and healthy in other 
respects ; for althdugli it is nossihle by 
pei'seveiaijce to comjdetcdy liestroy the 
insects, it is alwavs done with more or less 
injury to the plants, and the labour it 
involves costs more than tin* value of com- 
paratively cheap idaiits. All the varieties, 
except C. Heiichinannii, will snccml in 
either peat or loam, or a mixture of both ; 
vet we prefer ])eat where it can l>e harl 
g(X)d, with plenty of vegetable fibre in it. 
These plants are quick growers, and con- 
se(j[iiently will Ijcar more lilK^rnl treatment 
as to root-rfKim than most hanl-wiMsled 
subjects, Chorozeimis strike readilv from 
slioot cuttings ; tliese should 1 m*, taken off 
with a heel when in a half-ri])ened condi- 
tion, such ns obtainable a1>out tnidsummer. 
Put seveml together in 6 or 7 inch |»ot«, 
keep c lose, moist, shaded, and under a WII 
glass or in a prenagating frame in an inter- 
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mediate heat ; when fully rooted move 
them singly into small pots, and as soon 
as the slioots have begun to extend freely 
pinch out the points, still keeping the 
atmo82>here a little close, shading, and 
syringing overhead regularly when the air 
is shut off in the afternoons. Continue 
this until the end of August, when 
give more air and no shade except when 
the sun is very bright. Keep through the 
winter at a temperature during the night 
of about 60\ Towards the end of February 
move the little plants into 3-inch pots, 
using soil such as already advised, making 
it fine and potting modeiately firm. Give 
a little shade as soon as the sun gets more 
power, and avoid side air until the weather 
IS warmer ; syringe overhead in the 
afternoons later on. Again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, and keep them stood 
well up to the glass. By tlic end of June 
there should he enough root progress made 
to admit of shifting them on into 6-inch 
pots, after which keep the atmosphere a 
little closer for three weeks, and continue 
to tre.at in other respects as before. Cease 
shaling and syringing at the end of August, 
aud winter at about 45** by night. To- 
wards the end of February, give pots 3 
inches laiger. Lot the drainage be ample 
— say two and a half inches, as from the 
amount of growth they make when doing 
well they re<[uire a good deal of water, and 
provision sliould he made to enable it to 

f iass freely off. Use the soil in a somewhat 
uin])y state, broken to the size of small 
walnuts, with one-sixth sand ; pot toler- 
ably hard. Tie all the strongest branches 
out horizontallv down to the rims of the 
pots, and place them in a house wliere they 
can he treated to a somewhat close atnio- 
s]>here of 45® night temperature, with 5® or 
10® rise by day. As soon a.s they show 
that tlicy have taken to the soil, pinch out 
all the points of the shoots, and pick off all 
flowers, so as to direct the whole energies 
of the plants into growth. By tlie begin- 
ning of May, as the weather gets warmer, 
svi'iiige overhead every afternoon, keeping 
tile stage (or, what is still lietter for tiiese 
plants to stand upon, some me<lium that 
will retain moisture, such as fine ashes) 
damp ; through the summer seo-son they 
will he much benefited by slight sliailiiig 
from direct sun dining tlie hottest part of 
tlie day. When the shoots have made 6 
inches of gmwth pinch all the ]>oints out, 
and as soon as tliey have extended another 
6 inches they must again have their points 
pinched bacTk ; this stopping oftener tlian 
would Ik* ri^quiretl with most plants, is, 
with the striingest-gitiwing Cliorozemas, a 
necessity, to keep them bushy and from 


getting too stiog^ling. If this is not done 
they will require cutting back, which 
simply means a waste of time and vigour 
in tne plants. After the middle of August 
shade no more, but continue the use of the 
syringe every bright afternoon, until the 
middle of September ; after this they will 
not make so much growth, but will be^ 
to set their flowers ; winter at about 40® oy 
night. From the mpid growth the more 
vigorous varieties of tliese plants make, 
they will by the end of this sea'^n be nice 
decorative examjdes for the conservatory, 
or wherever I’equired. They are 
trained to a few sticks, just suf^cient to 
give support ; wind the strongest branches 
round them, and leave the weakest to hang 
loose ; do not tie them in too closely. In 
this way they look much better than if 
trainetl too formally. They will begin to 
open their flowers during the early spring, 
and will continue for two or three months 
more or less in bloom. By April this 
season they should be shifted into pots 
from 4 to 6 inches laiger, aud treat them 
<as before ; use soil in a little rougher state. 
Their general management through the 
summer should be the same, in r^ect to 
slight shading, syringing, stopping the 
shoots and keeping them trained, as last 
season. If all goes well they will last in 
good condition for several years without 
more root-room by the use of clear weak 
liquid manure- water once or twice a week 
during their growing season. 

If required for exhibition purposes they 
must be placed, at the beginning of 
Februaiys m a house with a northern 
aspect to he retanled, as from their early 
blooming disposition they would, if left 
in a house wliere exposed to the full action 
of the sun, be past their best before the 
time required ; at the same time they must 
not here be exposed to too much cold, or 
they will not flower kindly. 

I’he following varieties are the best of 
the genus : — 

C. Henchvmnnii, Is quite a different 
habited plant from the others, having 
small narrow leaves supported on slender 
shoots ; the flowers are produced in pro- 
finion, but are not nearly so bright in 
colour as the others. It is also a compara- 
tively slow gi'ower. The cultivation of 
this species is similar to that recommended 
for the others, except that it does not re- 
quii'e so much stopping ; and we have 
found it do beat in peat and sand alone. 

C, Latvreneeati wm. A tall-growing variety ; 
if crown as a trained specimen it must be 
diligentlv attended to in stopping the shouts, 
or it will get straggling. 

U. tartMin Chundlerii, This is a me 
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strong grower, witli long racemes of par* 
ticutoly bright yellow and red flowers, 
product fierny and lasting for a long time 
m beauty. One of the best. 

C. vtmwm nanurn. A much more com- 
pact-habited plant, requiring little stopping 
to ensure a sufiSciently compact growth. 
It has fine, glossy, Holly-like leaves, huger 
than most of the otlier varieties, A pro- 
fuse flowerer, and altogether a very desir- 
able plant. 

Insects. — So far as we have been able 
to observe they possess a complete im- 
munity from mildew, otherwise they would 
be ill able to beai' the continued use of the 
syringe through the w'hole of the growing 
season, which is an absolute necessity to 
keep down red spider. To this latter they 
are more than ordinarily subject, and if 
allowed to get ahead upon them, it will 
quickly cause quantities of their leaves to 
tall, sorter which they seldom do much 
good. This pest is not confined to the 
under surface of the leaves of these Choro- 
zemas, os in the case of the majority of 
plants affected by it, but establishes itself 
equally on the upper portion, necessitating 
a thoivugh application of water to every 
part of the plants. In addition they 
should be frequently examined tlii'ough 
the growing season, and if found affected 
with the insect should be at once washed 
with a weak solution of insecticide ; after- 
wards continue the use of the syringe with 
clean water. If brown scale happens to 
get established upon them, the l^t plan 
is to cut back all soft growth, and wash 
with insecticide, which should be used 
strong enough to kill the insects ; repeat 
the dressing in eight or ten days, before 
tlie plants have pushed any fresh growth. 
Greenfly will som^' times establish itself on 
the points of the shoots ; fumigating is the 
best remedy, the plants, from their hard 
foliage, standing it sufficiently strong to 
destroy the insects. 

(mTSAirrHEMXTii. 

The Chinese and the Japanese Chry- 
santhemums arc too well known to require 
describing, and we need only point to their 
beauty and extreme usefulness, thriving as 
tibey Jo freely with ordinary attention, and 
bloopiing profusely during the last months 
of the year, when there is comparatively 
little in the way of flowers to enliven our 
plant-bous^ In more recent years the 
Japaueae varieties, with their elegant 
tasseled flowers, have come much into 
favour, and are likely to continue so, as 
they are devoid of the somewhat ball-like 
formality which the ordinary large-flowered 


<l||i|OS8cs8. Ohrysantbemurni^aj^ng 
tlie ^iest to grow of aU floweii^ plants 
subjected to pot culture, yet they are not 
always seen so well monag^ as they should 
be. There are few plants that reij[uire such 
liberal feeding, ana it is more to the ab- 
sence of a sufficient supply early enough 
in the summer tlian to any other cause 
that the unsatisfactory condition they ai*e 
often seen in is attiibutable. They strike 
reailily from cuttings made of the young 
shoots that are produce<l freely at the base 
of tlie plants ; tliey may be struck either 
in the latter months of the yeai' or towaids 
spring. In most cases the eailier [>eriod 
will 1^ found best; about November select 
stout shoots that have not been drawn 
up weakly throuLdi the plants being too 
much crowded, rut them lihigly m smtdl 
pots, or several together in larger ones, 
three ])ai't8 tilled with tine l(>am, sand, and 
a little leaf-mould, with a layer of sand on 
the top ; stand the cuttings on a moist 
bottom in a cool house or 2 >it that cun be 
kept at a greenhouse temperaluie, cover 
I with a T>ropagatiiig glass and keep moist. 

I Here they will root in the course of six 
[ weeks without the tops being at all drawn 
I in the way that is unavoidable w'lieii they 
are subjected to heat. As soon as the 
I cuttings iU‘e well rooted remove tin* ghisses, 
and put them singly in 3-inch pot", using 
soil similar to tliat in which they were 
struck, but with less sand in it ; wiieii top 
growth fairly begins pinch out the points 
of the sh(X)te, and treat generally, in the 
matters of air and water, as leqmietl for 
other softw'ooded greeiiluiuse plant". A Unit 
the end of March move them int<j 6-inch 
pots, well drained, using sod w ell eniicheil 
with rotten manure ; in Api d ]>iit them in 
a cohi flume or pit, wiiere llie\ can lx* 
kept close to the glass anil have j>leiitv of 
air, with means to just keep out the frost 
on the shaip nights that often (oine about 
that time. At the lH*giiining of May inure 
them to the open air by taking off the liglitx 
in the daytime ; a little later on stop the 
shoots, and stand the plants out in the full 
sun, with the itots plunged in ashes, not 
too close together. In June, befoie they 
get at all pot-bound, move the plants into 
their blooming jjots, which may be fn>m 
10 to 12 inches in diameter, according to 
the size they are intended to be giown to. 
Use plenty of drainage iiiateriar, and do 
not make the soil too fine; put inoiv 
rotten maiiui*e in it than most idonts would 
bear^ and a good sprinkling or sand. 

Tie tbe sh(x>t8 well out to slicks so as to 
I keep the centres of the plants open, and 
I plunge the pots in ashes, standing them 
! far enouj^ apart to prevent their being in 
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any way drawi^ Sj^tinjpe overhead every 
afternoon in d&y weatner; aee that the 
aoil never u ets bo ae to canae the leaves 

to ^ in the least, and in six weeks after 
ing begin to give manure-water each 
^tefnate time they require watering, using 
it sou^what weak at fiwt and stronger as 
the se^n advances. See that the ^oots 
are km well supported with sticks strong 
enougfi’ to prevent their being broken by 
the wind. In Autumn as soon as the 
buds are large enough to admit of tliinning 
this must be attended to or the ftowers 
will be small. It is not well to take the 
pla%tB indpors sooner than necessary, but 
ud not let them remain out to get frozen. 
When ndUsed they must not be stood too 
close, and should have plenty of air day 
and night, with a little heat turned on if 
the weather Is frosty. 

If verylarge flowers of the large varieties 
are required the plants should be coniined 
to from three to live shoots each, with all 
the buds removed except one to each shoot 
If miniature plants in small pots are w%an ted, 
it is best to plant some out in the open 
ground early in summer, and when the 
flowers are set bend the shoots down and 
layer them in the soil ; in a month or five 
weeks they will have made enough roots 
to allow of their being cut from the old 
plants and put in 6-inch ])ots, and if well 
supplied with manurc-w'ater they will 
bk»om W'ell. 


WhUe Vmus. Pure white. 

LARGE FLOWERED, RECURVED VARIBTtEB. 

Annie Salter, Golden yellow. 

Chrietine. Peach. 

7>r. Sharpe. Crimson. 

Golden Chrietine. Golden buff. 

Julie Lagravkre. Velvety crimson. 

King of Crimeone. Crimson. 

Prince AWeri. Crimson. 

Progne. Amaranth. 

ANEMONE FLOWERED. 

Adrea. Lilac blush. 

Empress. Lilac. 

Fleur de Marie. White. 

George Sand. Red, centre gold. 

Gluck. Golden yellow. 

Grrice Darling. Blush lihic. 

Jean Hachette. White, centre yellow. 
Lady Margaret. White. 

Louis Bonamy. Lilac. 

Margii/nte de York. Sulphur yellow’ 
Marie Stuart. Blush lilac, centre siiljihur. 
Marquise de Croix. Blu‘'h lilac. 

Miss Nightingale. Blush, centre wdiite. 
Mr. Astie. Golden yellow’. 

Mrs. Pothers. Rosy lilac*. 

Prince of Anemones. Blush. 

Princess. White, shadefl lilac. 

Princess Marguerite. Lilac pink. 

Heine des Anemones. White. 

St. Margaret. Bronzy oiunge. 

Virgimle. Pine w’hite. 


LARGE FLOWERED, INCURVED VARIETIES. 
Beverley. Ci'eamy while. 

Bronze Jardin des Plantes. Bronze and 
yellow. 

Empress of India. White. 

Fingal. Rosy violet. 

General Slade. Indian red, and orange. 
Golden John Salter, Golden yellow'. 
Golden Queen of England. Canary 
yellow. 

Gmrnsey Nugget. Yellow. 

Hemtmm. Blush wdiite. 

Jardin des Plantes. Bright golden yellow. 
Lady Hardinge. Rose ]>ink. 

Lady Slade. Lilac piiiK. 

Lady Talfourd. Rosy lilac. 

Lord Derby. Dark purple. 

Mr. George Olenny. Straw colour. 

Mr, OUmtone. Chestnut red. 

Mrs. Dixon. Yellow. 

Mrs. Hcdlihurton. Sulphur white. 

Mrs. Bundle. White. 

Prinee A^e<L Rosy crimson. 

Prineea Teek. White. 

Princem of Wales. Pearl wliito, w’ith 
lilac tint 

Queeti of England. White. 

White Globe. White. 


POMPONES. 

Andromeda. Creamy w^hite. 

Boh. Deep crimson. 

Crimson Perfection. Bright crimson. 
Dupont de VEure. Golden yellow’. 

Golden Mademoiselle MarthL Yellow’. 
Lilac Cedo Nulli. Rosy lilac. 
Mademoiselle Martha *Pui*e w’hite. 
Marabout. White, 

S(damon. Rosv rarmire, 

Sno^ihirop. White. 

Uliite f'edo NuUt. Wliite tipped. 

White Trevenna. Pure white, 

JAPANESE. 

Blanche Fleur. Blush changing to pure 
white. 

Bronze Dragon, Bronze yellow. 

Chxiny. Orange red and yellow. 

Dr. Masters. Red and gold. 

Elaine. White. 

Emperor Nicholas. Red and gold. 

Fau Maui of Guernsey. Pure w’hite, 
Gloire de Toulouse. Amaitinth, white, 
and ciimson. 

Golden Ihragon. Yellow. 

Hero of Magdala. Bright red and 
oraiige. 
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James Salter, Lilac. 

Madame O, Andigiiier, Rosy lilac. 

Madame Godillot Bro\\’iii8h ml. 

Madame B, Jtiendatler. Yellow, shaded 
I'ose. 

Mademoiselle Anna Del^ux, Milky 
white, tinted i-ose. 

Mffj Merrilies, Sulphur white. 

Boo Boy, Reddish purple and amber. 

irizard, Retldish m«u*oon. 

EARLY FLOWERING POMPONES. 

Bois JhmU (syn,: Scarlet Gem), 
Maroon re<l. 

CJirome SUllct, Yellow. 

Barly Casse. Lilac lose. 

Fred Pele, Reddish crimson and gold. 

Golden Madame Damage, Golden 
yellow. 

Hendersnnii. Yellow. 

Illustrahon, Light pink and orange. 

Le Liixpmhurtf, Bixmze yellow. 

Madame Desgrange, White, centre 
yellow. 

Xitnum. Blu^h. 

Sf, Crouifs, White, pink tipped. 

St. Mary. White. 

IxsKCTs. — Apludes are often trouble- 
some, and as soon a** the plants are found 
to l>e atlVoteil they should be fumigated, or 
di]>}>e<l 111 toliacco water. Tlie leaves are 
abo .Hometinies attacked by a grub which 
aftWtH them in the same way as the laiwa 
of the celery fly, getting between the upjx*r 
and lower cuticles of the leaves ; ilirectly 
tills jH'^t is si^n it must l»e cruslied with 
the tiiiLTeih f>i it quK kly sjMub the plants. 
If mildew IS troublesome dust with flowers 
of sul]ihur. 

OHETSANTHEMUM FBUTESOENS. 

Tliese, tlie Marguentes of the French 
flower markets, are pretty free-blooming 
]>laiits. Their flowers are well adapb^l for 
vaiious pui*i>oses in a cut state, and the 
plaiiU are equally so for the decoration of 
greenhouses. Tlieir j»ropagation and after 
growth IS of the easiest jHiHsible descrijdion; 
cuttings made of the fioints of the scjft 
young bhoots null strike at any time <#f the 
year* in a week or two in w’armth ; if jmt 
in about the end of February in sand, 
and kept close and moist in a terajierature 
of 60^ they will strike in ten days. As wKin 
as they are well rooteil move singly into 
3-inch pots, pinch out the points of the 
shoots, ami keep them in a temperature I 
similar to that in which they were struck ; 
give air accordii^ to the state of the 
weather, with a little shade when the sun 
becomes powerful. In a mouth or six 
weeks they will need more room. They 


will flower in 6 or 7 inch pots if required, 
or, if larger specimens are wanted, the^ 
may be at once put in 8 or 9 inch pots ; if 
to he grown lar^ the shoots should again 
l»e stopped. By midsummer tlioy will have 
giown to a handsome size, and will keep 
on blooming continuously all on through 
the autumn and winter if kept in a tem- 
perature of about 45* or 50*. They will 
grow in any kind of soil, peat, or loam, 
w'ith some rotten manure and sand wlded. 
They do well struck in spring planted 
out in the open ground about end of 
May, and lifted and potted towards the 
l>eginuing of September ; so treated ftne 
specimens for winter blooming can be de- 
pended on. 

There are many forms of both the white 
and the yellow varieties, nothing more 
tlian differences in tlie seedlings. It is 
best to get a free-flowering, compact- 
habited variety of each colour, and projm- 
gate successional stock each year to tiike 
the place of the old ones to W discaiikMl 
after flowering. 

Inskits. — A pliide.s are the only inhects 
that attect these jdants so as to give much 
trouble ; for these fumigate. 

CIBOTTOM. 

A magnificent genus of Ferns, most of 
which aiv Tree sjiecies that will thrive in 
a greenhouse temperature, but are better 
with the atmosjiheie kej)t a little closer 
and more humid during the growing 
season than that of a greenhouse, C. 
Baremetz has creeping sUuiis, and if planted 
out wdll cover a large sjiace with its stately 
froinls, tlie texture of winch is such that 
they will last in goo<l condition fur a very 
long time ; few Ferns will keep fre^h bo 
long in water when cut It ctiines from 
China. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Fenw, general <letail« of culture, 
OREENHOUKE 8PEC1EH. 

C, Barometz. China. 

C, pruinatnm. Sandwich Islands 

C. regale. Mexico. 

C. Schiedel. Mexico. 
spectafnU. Mexico. 

OINEBABIA. 

In times imst the mining of new varieties 
of thin userul girenhoum* plant was con- 
fined U) a few indiviiluals, and propagation 
by suckers was the usual course adopted by 
the generality of cultivators. But in 
recent years so much iinprovenient has 
been made in Cinerarias, that they may be 
had good enough for ail pur|K>6es irom seed 
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saved froni carefully-selected plants of a 
good strain ; this method also gives much 
less trouble than in the case of increase Ijy 
suckers, and the plants are more vigorous. 

When re(pure(I for early flowering— say 
U» come in at the lieginning of the year — 
the seed should be sown about the end of 
March in pans, drained and fllle<l with soil 
cojU])osed of threi* ])arts good tiliious loam, 
sifted* to two of leaf-mould, with a good 
siirinkling of sand adde^l. Press the soil 
moderately firm, and sow the sewls evenly 
and not t(wj thickly, or the young plants 
get <Towd(^d and drawn up before tliey are 
liu’ge enough to transplant. J ust cover the 
seed with tine soil, and ])re-ss it slightly ; 
stand in a temperature of 65 \ where the 
sun will not reach tlie soil so as to make it 
necessaiy to give much water before the 
plants v(*g<‘tute. As soon as they a])pear 
>la«‘t» the pan^ as near the glass as they can 
►e got, shade slightly fiom the sun, and 
give a moderate amount of air, whicli in- 
crease as the seedlingh gain streugtli. Wlien 
the voung plants are big enough U) hamlle 
jirick them out three iiiclies a])art in i)an8, 
r shalli»w boxes, filled with soil similar to 
that in which the seeil was sown, and treat 
as beluiv. (Jive shade when neces^sarv, 
with air through the dav and ]»lenty of 
water to keeji the soil moist. Before they 
get crowded move them singly into 4-iucli 
jKits ; use soil before, but it slnuild not be 
sifted, and should contun a little les" nuhL 
An oithnary garden frame will now be the ^ 
best ]»lace for them ; sUind it so as to face | 
north, in which way the sun will not have ’ 
so much ]»o\ver on the gla>s. Keej> close 
for a few days until the roots get iiold of 
the new soil, after which give air freely 
and ‘•hade from the sun in tlie middle of 
the da\ ; give plenty of water, and syringe 
o\erhejid in tlie aiteriioons. (hneranas 
aie (piiek-grnwdng and free-rooting plants 
and mu.Ht not be allowed to remain in the 
pots they now iwrujiy until the roots be- 
come matted, or m anything approaching a 
j»ot-lK)uud condition, or they cannot after- 
waitls Ih? got to move freely. Conse(|ueutly 
wdien the soil is fiiirly filled w’lth roots 
they must be moved to their blooming 
]K>tH ; such as are 6 or 7 inches in <liameter 
will he <piite large enough, ]>rovi<led the 
]»lants are atteiule<l to with maiiure-wnter 
us they require* it. Without a lil»ei-iil 
supply of this they cannot In* had in such 
a g<MKl condition. Some rotten dung may 
at this jMiint lie added to the soil, and the 
pots shouhl Ih» di’aim*^! well. In a few 
days after jiotting the lights should W 
tiltwl back and fixmt in the day st> as to 
allow ])lenly of air, and bt* ivuiovnl alto- 
gather in the night when the dew's will 


benefit them ; keep the material on which 
the pots are stood during the summer 
always damp, syringe the plants overhead 
in the afternoons, and as soon as the roots 
have got fairly hold of the soil give inanure- 
water at each alternate watering. 

In the cultivation of Cineranas it is all 
through the several stages of their growth 
necessary to stand them sufficiently lar 
apai't to prevent their being at all drawn, 
for should this occur, the lai’ge Ixittom 
leaves wliich add so much to their appear- 
ance and are equally essential to a strong 
vigorous condition are sure to die (jff Ixifore 
the time of tlowenng. Directly there is 
any <langer of frost they must be moved to 
where it cannot reacli them, but they 
should if ]M>ssibIe not be sbiod on dry 
^helves or stages as they dislike a dry 
atiiio>])here, and this also is injurious to 
the leaves. Standing the pots trough the 
wunter as liitherto alvised on ashes or 
otliiT material tliat w'ill hold moisture, 
will do much towai*ds keeping them fixie 
from insects and procrving the lower 
leaves. In a temjjeiatui'e of 40^* to 45® in 
^ the night, the eailiest will come into 
flower by Chiistnias; those that show' a 
1 di-]M.Hiti(*u to be later w’lll do wdth a tempe- 
rature of from 35"' to 40®. For spring 
blooming a si'cond lot of plants should be 
lai^ed ; tlie seed should be sowTi about the 
end of jMay, and the treatment in other 
ways be as reeommenih*d for the earliest. 

If It is intended to save seed the plants 
tliat bloom in sjiring should be closely 
looked to as flow'd s begin to open ; ‘select 
the beNt foinis and most distinct colours, 
and as soon a« any of decided merit appear 
at once iciiiove them to small flames, each 
toloiir stqiarale, and all at some distance 
away fiom the general collection. By this 
means and thii> alone can the strain, even if 
gotnl to lH*gin w'ith, be kept up to the 
reipiired st^indard. Should any varieties 
ai»pearof extmoitlinarv merit tliey mav be 
junpagaled by di^Mon of the suc^ei-s 
w'hich the plants proiluce after floweiing ; 
put them singly in small j)ots and keep 
clow» until established, after whicli tivat as 
I advisetl for the stock raised fixim seed. 

1 Insects. —C inerarias are very subject to 
' greenfly, which establishes itself on the 
undersides of the lower leatesaiid ini i eases 
apace. The stock should be often examined, 
and immediately the a])hides me found on 
a i>laut it should be dipjied in tobacco 
water, which will be found a much better 
as well as more expeditious wav of dealing 
with the pests than allowing the w hole to 
get afteeted In^fore taking means for their 
destruction. Fumigation w'ith toliacco will 
kill them, but the leaves ai^e often injured 
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in tlte attempt to destroy the ineecta. 
Thrips and m* HpiderareBOiuetinjes trouble- 
some, but rarely affect them if the cultiva- 
tion is such as adWsed. Dipping in a 
weak solution of insecticide will lull Uie 
spider ; fumigate for thrips. 

dssirs. 

(Stov^,) 

Among all the vaiiegsited stove plants 
that have Wen introduced hi this country 
there are few, if any, that have attincted 
80 much attention as Cissus discolor, the 
exquisite markings of its leaves Wing very 
handsome. It is a climber, easily propa- 
gated, and its 8ubse<pieut management is 
equally easy. Cuttings made of the young 
shoots,' consisting of some thi'ee or four 
joints each, put singly into small jiots in 
sand and kept in a close, moist atmosphere 
in a brisk heat form i*oots quickly, after 
which they should be inured to tlie air of 
the house and moved into proportionately 
laiger pots. Use gmsl o^ien rich soil- 
either jieat or hwiin will answei' — as the 
plants ai-e such free-r<><>ters tliat they gn»w 
and do well in anything, pi-ovidecl it is not 
retentive of moif^tui-e, so that the laige 
quantity of water they need can pa.ss ficely 
off. 

If to W trained on ticllises they should not 
W put on these until in the pots winch 
they are for some time to occujiy ; conw- 
oncntly, in tlieir voung<‘r stages, ilie shoots 
biiouJd W trained round a lew sticks till 
they are large enough to lie plact*<l in the 
jH)ts in w hich they aie to W confiiuHl. One | 
stopping will ger^erally W sufticient to 
cause enough shoots to bieak to fiiinish 
the qiecimens sufficiently. A brisk stove 
temperature, witli shade when the sun is 
powerful, is r^uisite to giow' them well ; 
shade is especially ntn cssaiy in the case of 
C. discolor, the A^ai legation of wliich can- j 
not be preser\’ed if the plants ai-e t w much i 
exjK^sea to the sun. Large |KJts are required | 
to grow the more vigorous kinds, such as j 
C. discolor, which will fill a 12-inch or 
15-inch |>ot in six or eight months atier it 
is atrucL When to be jilanted out so as 
to cover a pillar or portion of a wall in the 
stove, for which pur|)o»e they are well j 
adaiited, the nlants muv W tniiied out as { 
soip as they nave fiUefl 6-incli pots with | 
tlieir roots. In all stages of ilieir growth i 
they require to be plentifully sii]»p1i^ with 
winter and syrfngeu overhead daily duiing 
the growing season. In the winter they may 
be cut in jfreely to keep their heads in 
brninds. If grown in pots, they may, as 
toon as they have broken again into 
growth, be partially shaken out and fr^ { 


soil given. When planted out they soon 
exhaust the material in which their roots 
are placed, and should be assisted by sur- 
face dressings of good loam, en^hed with 
decomposed manure. The pl^ts can be 
used for filling lar^ baskets for hanging 
up, where they can be kept in a stove tem- 
perature, without which they make little 
proijress. 

Tnere are a number of 8peci(»8 in culti- 
vation, but the undermentioned kinds are 
the ones that find most favour with tlie 
generality of cultivators : — 

C, discolor. This is a climbing plant 
from Java, of very free growth, wutn ob- 
long collate leaves, deejdy riblied, giouud 
colour deep green, beaut ifilllv mai ble<i with 
white, and while young with pinki&h red. 

C.gloriosa, Another fiee-grow ii»gclimlH*r, 
with velvety green leaves veinwl with letl. 
InlioduccHl fiom Costa Rico. 

C, Linde ui. Also a dim her, like C. 
discolor, with tendiilletl bram hes ; the 
leaves are medium-sized, bnglit green, 
niottliHl with white. It comi‘.s from 
Colombia. 

C. porphyrophylla, A fiee giow’cr, very 
suitalile for coveting a wall in a hothouse 
when* there is not m> imnb light as most 
plants reuuire. A native of India, not 
nearly so iiundMime as the juecedmg. 

In’skcts.— T bnps, ajdiiues, mealy bug, 
and H’ale will all live on these plants but 
the dmly use of the syringe will usually 
be found .‘sufficient to keep the l<‘ast tioiible- 
.Mune in dieck, and shouhl I mgs or scale 
affect them sponging mu^t be nsuiled to, 

dssns. 

(Gresnhousf,) 

Mu'*! of thi^ genus aie stove species, but 
then* an a few' that will tlirive with green- 
house treatment. They arc climbing plants, 
and have handsome foliage ; the ffi»weis 
are insignifn ant. 

The iikmIc of increase is by cuttings 
stmek in sjuing in the usual way ; when 
tbev ore i(H>ted juit them, and glow on in 
moderate In-at until they have got well 
established, after which give pot-nsim tm 
reijiiired until they are huge enough for 
plajitmg out in the iKisitions they are to 
oc^y. 

The following are the most suitable foi 
glowing in this wav : — 

(I miardica. New South Wales. 

C. caperiiis, Ca]>e of Good lio|H;. 

C, quiiwita. Oarie of Good Uopts 

Inbeotb. — A phiaesarc frequenUy tronbW 
some on the young sliooU ; as soon m dis- 
covered they must ue destined by futoiga- 
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tion, or they will disfigure the leaves, for 
the appearance of which alone the plants 
are grown, f^ringe daily through the sum- 
mer to keep free from red spider. 

OITETJS. 

The Common Orange and the more or- 
dinary kinds of the Citrus family, ai*e too 
well known to require any description here. 
The j>lants of the different kinds, from the 
lai'ge Shaddock to the small Otaheite 
Orange, are very ornamental, either in 
bloom or bearing their beautiful fruit. 
Large healthy examples in either condition 
are amongst the most attractive plants that 
can he us^ in a conservatory. 

They are mostly increased by budding 
or grafting on stocks raised frcjm the seeds 
of any oi the freer-growing species, per- 
forming the operation in the ordinary 
manner ; but most growers will fiiul diffi- 
culty in proceeding this way, and would 
prefer commencing with established plants, 
which if healthy and vigorous will grow 
fast if ke])t lu hufficient warmth. Su 2 )i>os- 
ing that such are obtained (*ai‘ly in spring 
in 8 or 9 inch pots, they should at once 
be examined, and if more root-room is 
required they ought to he moved to larger 
pots being aireful not to give too much 
room ; good rich yellow loam, to which 
has been added some rotten manure and 
sand, will answer. Although the diffeient 
kinds of the Orange family are often giown 
under cool treatment, such as in conqiany 
with greenhouse 2 »lants, yet they do very 
much b(dter if kejit warmer both summer 
and wiiito ; about 50° in the night in the 
latter season with a little moie in the <lay ; 
and ii night temperatuie of about 60° or 
66° ill summer, with 10° or 15° or a little 
mole in the daytime, in very hot weather, 
will an^'Wer. In this way they will thrive 
much f«ister and liave a better ap 2 )em*ance. 
If after potting they are 2 )ut in a tempera- 
ture such as here indicated, they will grow 
a 2 mce, syringing freely every afUu'iioon, 
and giving a thin shade when the sun is 
powerful. Should any of the shoots show 
a disposition to take too much lead they 
sliould at once be shortened so as to dis- 
tiibute the strenj^h evenly through the 
branches, giving air daily according as the 
state of the weather permits, with water 
when the condition of the soil is such as to 
require it. Admit still more air in 
autumn, reducing the tem 2 ierature thi*ough 
the winter to the point named above. 

Such of the plants as have filled the soil 
with roots should again be moved in spring 
to pots 2 or 3 inches larger, raising the 
temperature as before through the growing 


season, and treating in other respe^ as in 
the previous summer. By Qontinuiim this 
course the 2 >lant 8 will grow fast, and in a 
few years attain a handsome size. . With 
fair usage. Oranges are among the longest 
lived OI all cultivated plants. Where 
there is not the means of mving them 
warmth as above advised, tney can be 
grown under greenhouse conditions, but 
the progress will be slower ; when kept in 
a low tem 2 )erature through the winter 
corresponding caution must be used in 
watenng them. During the growing sea- 
son, soot water in a clear state, given once 
every three or four weeks, is a great assist- 
ance" to the plants, not only by invigo- 
rating them, but it likewise rids the 
soil of worms, which if present do much 
harm. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

(7. Aurayitium. The sweet-fruited 
Orange. 

(y. Aurantium Bigaradia, The hitter 
Orange. 

C'. Aujmtitm Bangititiea, The Blood 

Orange. 

0. decumana. The Shaddock. 

C. japonica. The small Otaheite 
Orange. 

C. Limomum, The Lemon. 

C. nohilis. The Mandarin Orange. 

Insects. — Oranges are very susceptible 
to the attacks of insects, 2 )articularly scale, 
which should be caielully removed by 
sponging. Should mealy bug become 
troublesome, s 2 >oiige and syringe. The use 
of the latter will generally be sufficient to- 
keep them clear oi other 2 )€‘sts. 

OLAVIJA. 

Evergreen, low-growing stove trees^ 
only suittible for a large bouse, where 
there is room to admit of their being seen 
in something approaching their true 
character. 

They are increased by shoot cuttings, 
which should be jiut in to strike towards 
the end of summer, when the wood is 
a 2 )proaching maturity ; the cuttings ought 
to consist of the points of the shoots, with 
three or four leaves attaclied, and should 
be put singly in pots large enough to hold 
them, fill^ with sand, kept close, moist, 
and shadini in a temperature of 60° until 
the base is callused, whep they may have 
75°. By spring the pots, ^lould ^ suffi- 
ciently full of roots to admit of their be^ 
move<I into larger ones ; they will thrive 
in good turfy loam, with enough sand 
added to keep it ojien ; this is essential, as 
with these and similar ])lants there is no 
diance of the old soil being replaced witli 
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new, as anv attempt at shaking out the 
roots wouli end in disaster. Grive ordi- 
nary stove treatment tlirough the summer 
in respect to heat, moisture, and shade, 
which latter should not be used further 
than to keep the leaves from scorching. 
Syringe the plants freely daily until 
autumn, when admit more air to solidify 
the growth. Winter at 60“ in the 
niglit, with 6“ more by day ; give 
larger pots in spring, and treat through 
the summer as advised for the preceding 
year. All subsequently required is to 
continue the com*se so fur indicated, giving 
moi^e root-room until the plants ai*e large 
enough to turn out in a bed of well pre- 
pared soil, or move into large tubs that 
\vill hold sufficient material to support 
them for some time, to assist which give 
manure- water once a week thiough the 
growing season. 

The following two species are both hand- 
some 

C. macrocarpa (syn. : C, macrophylla). 
Has white flowers ; it blooms in autumn 
A native of Peru. 

C. ornnta, A yellow-flowered "pecies 
that blooms in autumn. From the 
Caraccas. 

Insects. — Scale and mealy bug will 
thrive apace on these plants ; if the latter 
is troublesome, syringe freely with in- 
secticide. To remove scale, a hard brush 
should be used to the old wood, sponging 
the young growth and leaves. 

CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 

This is a strong-growing, very handsome 
evergreen greenhouse climlier, bearing 
white flowers in great profusion during 
the spring months. It is from New Zea- 
land, and is a very suitable idant for a 
large house, where a considerable space has 
to be coveied, and where it has room to 
levelop itself sufficiently to exhibit its 
natural character. It is a fiee-rooting 
subject, and requires to be planted out, as 
no ordinary siz^ pot could contain enough 
soil to support the growth which it makes ; 
but in commencing with yoimg plants it 
is better to grow them on for a time in 
jiota, st) as to get them well furnished with 
roots before turning out into a prepared 
horde Ci 

This Clemallfe will strike from cuttings, 
but mu^ the httst method of proiiagation 
is graf^g Imill bits of the shoots on 
l>ieces ol root of any strong-growing kind ; 
this should be carried out early in the 
spring, keeping the grafted plants in a 
warm, confined atmosphere until a union 
is effected, and they nave begun to make 


growth, after which they must be gradually 
inured to more light and air, and kept on 
in a growing temperature until there is 
enough solar heat to keep them growing 
freely thixmgh the summer ; move them 
into larger pots as these are requiied, 
training the single shoot which each young 
plant should have to a stick. Keej) through 
the autumn and winter in an oidinary 
greenhouse ; in April move into pots 3 or 
4 inches larger, stopping the points of the 
shoots. The plant grows well in a mixture 
of half peat and loam, with a luodeiute 
quantity of sand added to it. For this, as 
for other free-rooting things, it is well not 
to make the soil too tine ; lireak the turfy 
jiieces into bits the size of walnuts, and 
mix the sand well ^vith it. After potting 
insert in the pots several tall sticks, round 
these twine the shoots, which should be 
confined to from one to tliree in number, 

' so that the plants may be induce<l to make 
considerable progress during the season. 
When potted place them in an ordinary 
greenhouse, and encourage growth by the 
usual means of damping the atmosphere in 
bright weather, and shutting u]> e.iily with 
sun-heat, as also syiinging Ireelv overhead. 
Beyond this nothing wull be required 
through the growing season except keep- 
ing tlie shoots regularly trained lound the 
sticks. If this is not attimded to they get 
eiiUingled in a way that renders it difficult 
aftei wards to separate them. As autumn 
approaches give moie air, and discontinue 
the use of the syringe. Winter the plants in 
the usual greenhouse tempeiature of about 
40“ in the night Warmer than tins they 
should not be kept, or they will be in- 
luced to make growth through that which 
ought to be a season of comjdete rest pre- 
vious to planting out. This will be un- 
derstood from the plant being indigenous 
to a country wlieie the winters aie cool. 
Prepare the border in which they aic to 
be planted by efficient drainage, well- 
seciired from tne soil getting down into it 
by a layer of fibrous material, than which 
for a strong-growing subject of this descrip- 
tion there is nothing better than a thin, 
turiy sod of about an inch in thickness 
that has lain together sufficiently long for 
the grass to have become decayed. This, 
if put on the turfy side downwards, will 
for years exclude the finer particles of soil 
from getting down into the drainage, 
which IS better for being some 6 inches in 
d^th. Pj evious to planting out this and 
all other climbers, especially in green- 
houses and conservatories, care should be 
taken that they are perfectly free from any 
of the worse kinds of insects, such as scale 
or mealy bug, for, if plants to occupy a 
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C ition over the other occupants of the 
ise such as these roof-climbers are at all 
infested with these pests, as a natural con- 
sequence they affect every plant standing 
under them that the insects will live upon, 
entailing an endless amount of lalxiur. 
The position of plants thus trained on the 
roof renders them much more dililcult to 
clean than when grown as ordinary pot 
specimens ; it is equally of importance 
that any plants at all affected with these 
insects that are introduced to the house in 
which roof-edimbers are grown Hht)uld 
never be stood in contact with tlie stems 
of the climbers, for if so placed the pests 
are sure to be communicated to them, the 
worst results of which must follow. Let 
the planting-out he done sufficiently early 
in spi'ing, before any growth has com- 
menced, so that the nec(*ssary disentiing- 
ling of the roots from the hall of earth 
with a view to sprejiding them in the new 
soil, can be carried out without injury, 
which would follow if growth in either 
roots or branches had begun. After plant- 
ing give no more water until they have 
commenced to grow ; this is necessary to 
keep the soil in a suitable condition. 
During the growing season keep the shoots 
regularly tied up into the place allotted to 
them, and supply the roots with water. 
This Clematis is very appropriate for jdant- 
ing at one end of a house, and training under 
the ridge. Wlien allowed to hang thinly 
in festoons it has a good effect, ami is more 
fitting for b(*ing so growm than things 
which are not iiatuiully calculated for ex- 
tending far. As the soil m which the 
i’of»ts are jilaced gets exhausted, recoin se 
must be had to stimulants in the Bha])e 
of copious waterings during the gr(>wmg 
season with liquid manure and renewal of 
tlie surface soil in the spring by removing 
an inch or two from the toj) of the border 
the roots occupy, and replacing it with 
new. When the space is filled which the 
plants are intended to occupy, each year, 
after flowering, the knife should be freely 
used so as to reducie the shoots within 
proper limits, and to allow room for the 
season’s growth. 

Insects. — Red spider will, during hot 
weather, sometimes make its appearance 
on this Clematis, and should be guarded 
against by a free use of the syringe. Brown 
scale can be removed by sponging in the 
usual way. If white scale gets upon this, 
or any plant grown overhead on the roof, 
there is no chance for its extirpation except 
cutting the head close in during the winter 
when at rest, and dipping or washing the 
affected stem and remaining shoots with a 
strong solution of insecticide. 


OLEEOBSNBBON. 

There are three very distinct sections of 
Stove Cleindendrons ; one consists of de- 
ciduous twiners, of which C. Balfouri may 
be taken as a representative ; a second is 
C. splendens, which is also a twiner, but 
difiTers from the last-named section in being 
evergreen and in requiring different treat- 
ment ; then comes the third divisiom which 
consists of evergreen shrubs very aistinct, 
and which need treatment different from 
the others. A selection from these sections 
may with advantage find a place amongst 
the best collections of plants ; they have 
much to recommend them, inasmuch as 
they grow freely, and succeed with less 
attention than most things, not being im- 
patient of either drought or moisture to 
such an extent as the generality of culti- 
vated plants. The Chinese C. fi agrans is 
one of the sweetest-scented flowers grown. 
Another advmitage which Clerodendpons 

} ) 08 sess is, they can be flowered in either a 
arge or small stafr, several of them being 
alike suitable fur twining round a pillar or 
for draping a raffrr. Where room is a con- 
sideration, there is another propei*ty pos* 
sessed by tlie shrubby species that is de- 
serving of attention ; it is the way in whicli 
they may be cut in every autumn, so as to 
occupy little room during the winter; not 
only will they bear this treatment without 
injury, but to kee]> them in their wonted 
shape it is necessaiy to so reduce their size 
as to literally head them doivii. 

As regiuds cultural requirements, let us 
commence with the shrubby kinds, of 
which we may take C. fallax as a good 
representative. This is a vigorous gro^^^llg 
shrub, with ample lively green h*aves, 
su])T)orted on stout petioles 8 or 10 inches 
in length ; above these, from the points of 
the curreiit season’s shoots, spring the 
flowers, which are bright scarlet in colour 
and home in very large stately, erect 
lanicles, 10 inches in diameter and a foot 
iigh. This sort strikes re;xdily from 
cuttings, which can generallv be obtained 
about the enil of June. When they can 
be got 6 inches long they should he taken 
off with a heel and inserted singly in 3-in. 
^ pots in half sand and finc-ly-sifted loam ; 
the soil ought to he ke])t moist and the 
propjigating gltisses sufficiently close to pre- 
vent the leaves flagging; these, from tneir 
size and somewhat soft texture, will not 
bear so much air as some kinds of foliage 
until roots ai'e formed. They should be 
in a temperature of 70® at night, iuid 
allowed 10® more in the daytime during 
bright weather. The cuttings will root in 
a few weeks, when the glasses may be re- 
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moved and the plants placed for a week or 
two in^>a light situation ; tl||^ should then 
be moved into 6 or 7 inch pots, according 
to the quantity of roots %^idi they are 
foimd to have made when burned out of 
tlie cutting pots. Let them be potted in 
good fibrous loam, not broken too fine. To 
this should be added one-fifth rotten 
manure and an equal quantity of sand ; 
make the soil quite firm in the pots, and 
place them on a shelf as neai* the glass as 
they ciui be got. This is important in order 
to keep them dwarf and short-jointed, upon 
which in a great measure depends theirgood 
appearance afterwards more than in the 
case of most plants ; if allowed to become 
at all dra\^Ti no subsequent treatment can 
furnish them with stout, healthy leaves 
down to the pots until they have been 
headed doum, which would entail the loss 
of a season. They must never be allowed 
to suffer from want of water, or the leaves 
will be injured. Syiinge freely every 
afternoon both the upirer and under sur- 
faces of the foliage ; they will require 
slightly shading in very blight weath(*r 
until the middle of September, when it 
8houl<l l>e discontinued; give more air 
and reduce the tem]>eratiu*e to 65° at 
night, and proportionately low during the 
day, lowering it 6° more as the days get 
shelter. During winter little growth 
M'lll be made, and con espondingly less 
%vater must be given ; but as these Cle- 
iHKlendrons do not require the wood to be 
lipened so much as that of most plants, 
they must never be alhrwed to get too diy 
at the roots, so as to cause the leaves to 
flag, or they will he injured. Keep them 
where they will have plenty of ligiit, and 
continue this treatment until the middle 
of February, when the temperature should 
be raised 5° day and night, and the plants 
moved into 10-in. pots, now using the soil 
in larger pieces than before, hut with a 
similar quantity of manure and sand added. 
Alter this be careful not to give too much 
water until the roots have got well liold of 
the soil ; towards the latter end of March 
laise the temperature 5° more, and begin 
to syringe overhead in the afternoon. 
They wifi now grow fast, and should have 
a little air in the daytime ; as the sun gets 
powerful a slight shade will also be neces- 
sorv in the middle of the day. Tliey make 
roots freely, and by the end of May they 
should be moved mto 13-in. pots, which 
size will h(* large enough for the present 
season, using soil such as that recom- 
mend^ for the previous shift. The 
temperature may now be kept at 70° in 
the night if the plants are required to 
flowei* early in the season, but with this 


heat they must be placed near ^e ^loss 
and be allows^ a mrae^te amount oi air 
every day. About the end of June they 
should snow hlyffli, when they may have 
manuri^watier twice a week. In a 
few weeks ilie flowers will commence to 
open ; the plants can then be moved to 
the coolest end of the stove, or if a house 
is available where lji intermediate tem- 
perature is kept up they may be removed 
to it, which will prolong their time of 
blooming. When the flowering is over, 
if the spikes are cut out at the bottom just 
above where they spring from the upper 
leaves, and the plants are again subjected 
to a brisk heat, they will push up one or 
more shoots from the points from which 
the flower-stems were removed, and will 
bloom again in Septemhor ; after this they 
may be cut down to witlnu 8 or 10 inches 
of the bottom, and should he kept at about 
65° at night and a little higher in the day- 
time, syringing daily, hut not giving much 
water to the soil until they have ISgain 
begun to grow ; the temperature may be 
lowered as in the i)receding autumn, 
wintering them as hefoie. As the days 
lengthen give them more warmth ; in 
M«iich take them out of their pots and 
remove one-third of the old soil, putting 
them in otheis 2 or 3 inches larger ; press 
the soil moderately firm, and treat them 
in every way as dunng the previous 
summer, except that they will not requiie 
jiuttinga second time; theywill flower again 
twice, but they must not be cut back 
after the first })looming further than just 
removing the flower-stems. thus 

treated will last for years, and may, if 
desire<l, he grown in 18 or 20 inch pots, 
in which way they will attain a large size, 
healing eight or ten spikes of bloom at a 
time. 

(1 Kcempferi. This handsome South 
Ameiicaii species liears scarlet flowers. 
It (ami also C. falhix) can be raised from 
seeds so^vn as soon as ripe in autumn ; but 
in order to obtain them the first flower- 
sttuns of the season must not be removed 
but allowed to remain on the plant until 
the seed is matured. Sow the seeds 
singly in small pots, covering them with a 
quaiter of an inch of soil. They will 
vegetate, and will require treating in every 
way similarly to young plants raised from 
cuttings. 

0. fragrans This is a weaker^ 

Rowing i»lant than the preceding, prcxluc- 
mg close, compact heads of pinkisn white 
double flowers, so highly and agreeably 
scented as to be preferred by many to those 
of Daphne indica, Tubenise, or the old Clove 
Carnation. It r^uires similar treatment 
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to the two first-named kinds, but does not 
need so much root-room. It is a native of 
China. All the above m^siffiiciently stout 
in their habit of growth J«iot to need a^V 
support beyond a single* stick to each 
shoot 

C. s/pUndem. This is an evergreen twiner 
of moderate, but not very quick growth. 
The flowers, which are deep scarlet, are 
produced in slightly drooping panicles 
from the young wood, and are very hand- 
some. This species is Veil adapted for 
clothing a pillar or rafter, and looks well 
trained on a moderate-sized wire trellis. 
It is from Sierra Leone, and can be propa- 
gated by means of cuttings, but these re- 
quire to be selected with judgment, as if 
made from hard, wiry shoots, they do not 
either root or grow freely, and, on the 
other hand, if too soft they generally damp 
off. The best cuttings are those obtained 
from a stiong, matuie branch that has 
been cut back. The young shoots that 
aftervvaids bieak from it should be taken 
off with a heel when about 8 inches long. 
Tliese can be got in the summer, and will 
root in sand. Tiny should be placed singly 
in small pots under a propagating glass in a 
temperature of 75®, and when well-rooted 
they should be moved into 6-inch pots in 
fibrous peat, to which has been added one- 
sixth ot sand. When they begin to grow 
])hice a .^tick in each pot for auj^port, giving 
them a light situation, with air every day, 
and shade when the weathei* is such as to 
icquire it, syiinging overhead when the 
house is closed until autumn. Reduce the 
heat 5® lay and night as the sun gets less 
powerful, and in winter a night tempera- 
ture of 60® will be sufficient. About the 
middle of February ^ve them 5® more 
warmth, which will induce the roots to 
move, and a month afterwards shift them 
into 10-inch pots, again using good peat 
and enough sand to keep it open ; pinch 
out the iioints of the shoots iii order to 
induce them to break back During the 
sjiring and summer they will bear a 
temperature of 70® at nigdit, giving air 
when the thermometer rises to 80® ; shade 
ill sunny weather dining the middle of the 
day, ana syringe freely overhead when the 
house is closed, wliich should be done early 
in the afternoon. As the growth requires 
support, put in each pot four or five sticks, 
round 'which train the shoots, but do not 
allow them to become entangled one with 
another, which often happens if not 
attended to. Keep them in these pots 
during the season, again lowering the 
temperature in autumn, and discontinue 
the use of shading and syringing ; winter 
os last year, giadually raising the tempera- 


ture when the days len^hen su^ciently 
to require About tne same time in 
spring shift them into their flowenng pots, 
which for this first season should be 13-m. 
ones ; put them in soil similar to that 
previously recommended, and place a wire 
trellis to each plant, over which train the 
shoots evenly. Give heat, shade, and air 
as during the previous summer, and also 
water to the roots and overhead. By 
midsummer they may be expected to show 
flowers, which will continue to open and 
remain in good condition for several weeks, 
during which time the plants may be 
placed where they can be kept a little 
cooler, but they must not be put where 
they "will be subjected to draughts or to too 
low a temperature, or the flowers will fall 
off before they open. Keep the shoots 
regularly trained as hitherto. After the 
blooming is over, they may, if too full of 
growth, be slightly cut in and kept through 
the autumn and winter as before. Again 
about the time that growth is commencing 
the plants should be turned out of their 
pots, removing any loose soil that may 
exist, but they must not be shaken out, as 
is often done in the case of deciduous 
subjects, or the leaves will suffer ; move 
them into pots 3 inches larger, using soil 
the same as previously, and treating them 
in every way similarly. They will last for 
many years by removing a little of the 
surface soil each spring without disturbing 
the roots too much ; they will also be 
benefited by receiving manure- water in the 
growing season. When this Clerodendron 
18 used as a climber it is better to grow it 
in a pot, as Irom its moderate habit of 
growth the roots are not so well calculated 
tor planting out. C. speciosum, which is 
a handsome variety of 0. splendens, may 
be treated in every way like it. 

C. Balfouri. Among deciduous, twining 
Clerodendrons this is much the best. It 
is a vigorous, quick grower, and may be 
either planted out or giown in a pot, for 
which latter purpose it is well adapted 
either for flowering in a small state, or for 
growing into large specimens. It strikes 
freely from cuttings, which should be taken 
oft’ with a heel as soon as they are 8 inches 
long, and if the plants have been started 
about the beginning of February, the 
cuttings 'will be large enough to take off 
by the end of March. Put them singly in 
3-inch pots, filled with two-tliirds sand to 
one of loam, sifted fine. Being very soft, 
they require to be kept moist, or they will 
flag if much air is given. Keep them* until 
rooted under a propagating glass in u night 
temperature of 70 , with a littie more heat 
during the day. Give just as much air as 
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will prevent damping. They will root in 
a very short time, afto which place them 
where they will receive a fair amount of 
light for a few weeks ; then move them 
into 6 or 7 inch pots. The soil should 
consist of four parts good turfy loam to 
one of rotten manure and sand in equal 
quantities ; press it firmly in the pots, and 
pinch out the points of the shoots to induce 
a branching habit ; let them have plenty 
of light, and water freely. When the roots 
have begun to move well they will bear a 
temperature of 70° at night and 10° higher 
with sun heat, syringing overhead at the 
time the house is closed. When the shoots 
have grown three or four joints past the 
point at which they were first sto 2 )ped, 
they should be again stopi)ed. By the 
end of July they will want moving into 
10 or 11 inch puts, but this time do not 
break the soil nne ; each pot should now 
have four or five sticks, a yard high, 2 )lace<l 
just inside the rim round which to train 
the shoots ; very little shade is required, 
full exi)osure to the light being necessary 
to induce their flowering ])n)fuhely. Qi.t 
a modemte amount of air all thiough the 
summer, and increase it in September, at 
the same time discontinue the use of the 
syringe. About the close of the month 
water should lie withheld from the soil 
until the leaves flag consi(h‘rably, after 
which give a little to fieshen them up, 
again allowing the soil to become dry, so as 
to cause the foliage to droot) belore w’ater 
is a])plied. Keep on repeating this jirocess, 
which will stop further extensi<m of the 
shoots, hardv n up the wood, and ultimately 
cause the leaves to turn yellow and fall off ; 
alter that reduce the temi)cratuie to 55 
dining the wunter, giving no more water 
than will just keep the soil slightly moist. 
When starting them into grow'th, which 
may lie at any time from the end of Feb- 
ruaiy to May, th(‘y must have the ball of 
eai-th well moistened at the time when they 
are subjected to a higher temjierature. 
This will be best managed by soaking them 
in a pail of tepid w’ater, letting them 
stand, pot and all, in it for twelve hours. 
After this raise the heat 5°, at the same 
time training the shoots neatly round the 
sticka When they have made a few inches 
of growth the temperature may be raised to 
6 o° at night, giving 8 ° or 10 ° more during 
the day. 83^1 inge regularly overheail in the 
afternoon. In a few weeks they will 
show flower, which will grow mpidly, 
and as a rule begin to open in eight 
weeks from the time when the plants were 
first started. If bloomed eaiiy it will 
be necessary to keep them in a tempera* 
tore similar to that in which they nave 


been brought on, but if not flowered until 
later they may 1 ^ moved when in bloom 
to a conservatorv, where they will last in 
good condition for several weeks. After 
this they can be at once shifted into 16 oi- 
ls inch pots. The shoots should then be 
untied from the sticks, cut back to 4 or 5 
feet in length, and each plant trained near 
the roof in a house or pit wh(*re they will 
receive plenty of light, with a temiierabure 
during summer such as that of the preced- 
ing seiwon, treating them in other respects 
similarly, and drying them off in autumn 
as before. After tins a stioiig wire trellis 
should be fixed on each pot, over wliich 
the shoots may be evenly tied. Winter in 
a similar teiiqierature, and again biing 
them into flower when required. After 
blooming this season they should he well 
cut back, turned out of their i)ots, and one- 
third of the ball of eai-th removed, re- 
placing them in the same pots in new soil, 
and growing them throu^i the sea-^on, as 
recommended for the last. They will now 
he benefited] by manure-u ater when grow- 
ing ; managed in this wav, tlu^y will last 
for several years. If required lor ] dan ting 
out, tliey should havea well-diained border 
in which there is not too much room for 
the i*oots, or over-luxuriant giowlli maybe 
the 1 esiilt. The soil ought to be similar to 
that V hich has been advised for pot-culture, 
drying the jilants olf similarly in autumn. 
After the first season a little of the surface 
soil should he removed each year, rejdacing 
it with fre-^h material and giving manure- 
water liheially ; prune well in each season 
after flowering. C. Thoiiisonai and C. 
Rolli^-soiiii will succeed under the same 
treatment. 

Insects. — As regards insects, deciduous 
Olerodendrons aie not mucli subject to 
them. Red s])id(*r will sometimes make 
Its apiiearance, and if not removed soon 
injures the leaves. For this the best nre- 
\entive is a free use of the syringe. The 
shrubby species are often attacked bv both 
brown "scale and mealy bug, but diligent 
use of the syringe and sponging will keej) 
them in check. Wlien they are headed 
down aftected plants should le well wa'^hed 
with insecticide. The large-lea\'ed kinds 
aie sometimes infested with red spider if 
the undersides of the leaves are not kept 
well syringed. C. splendens and C, 
speciosum should be treated in a like 
manner if troubled with insects. 


OLETHRA. 

Handsome everjgreen shrubs that grow 
to a considei-able size ; very effective either 
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hi or out of flower. Suitable for a lai'gc 
greeuhouse or conservatory, 

Clethras are increased liy cuttings of the 
three-parts ripene(l shoots, put in about 
August, several together, in pots filled with 
sand, kept moist, shaded, and covered with 
& propagating glass, in a temjierature of 
05*. Wlien rooted move them singly to 
3-inch i)ot8 in peat and a little sand, 
and keep them a little close for a few 
weeks until the roots have begun to 
move freely. Then dispense witli the 
glasses and reduce the lieat somewhat for 
the winter — say to 55° in the night — but it 
will be well to keep them at about this for 
the first season, as they will then attain a 
much better size than if allowed to remain 
i^tagnaiit until spring. About April they 
will most likely require moving into pots 
2 inches larger, using soil similar to that 
given at the first potting. If a little more 
warmth than that of a greenhouse can be 
given the plants until the end of May it 
will be an advantage. Now stop the shoots ; 
let them have plenty of light, -with air and 
a little shade wnen tlie sun is bright, syring- 
ing ovtubead every afternoon. During the 
summer an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture will suffice, as also through tlie autumn 
and winter. Again in spring give them a 
2 01 * 3 inch shift, according to the progress 
made. Ke(‘p a little close for a week or 
tw^o, and then treat as recommended the 
previous summer. Aftei this all that is 
necessary is to give pot-room as required 
so as to get the plants on in size, as they 
are much more eflective then than wdiile 
small. They will last for many years if 
given encjugh root-room and manure-water 
in the growing season. 

The following kimls are the most suit- 
able for greenhouse cultivation : — 

C. aihorca. Flowers white, blooms in 
summer or autumn. A native of Madeira. 

C. arhorea mwor. A smaller growing 
vaiiety of the above ; the flowers are 
similar, and it blooms at the same season. 
Madeira. 

C. fermginea. Flowers wdiite, blooms in 
summer and aPtumn. Introduced from 
Peru. 

Insects. — Ajdndes sometimes attack the 
young shoots ; to destroy them fumigate. 
Should scale be troublesome sponging must 
be resorted to, 

OLIANTHUS PUNIOEUS. 

This, the Glory Pea of New Zealand, is 
a most distinct and handsome as well as 
fi*ee-flowering evergreen greenhouse plant. 
It produces its snlendid crimson-coloured, 
singularly-shapea flowers freely in bunches, 


almost as large as an epaulette, during the 
summer months, at which time it is a very 
suitable subject for conservatory decora- 
tion, where it will last for a considerable 
time in bloom, and is not so liable as some 
other things are to be injured by being foi* 
a time somewhat confined. It posteesses 
also the great recommendation of having a 
good constitution, it is a free crower, and 
(loes not often get out of hemth. Good 
sandy fibrous loam will grow it well ; peat 
may be used if the foi nier is not at hand, 
but where loam such as above descr'ibe<l 
can be had, it will induce a freer disposi- 
tion to flower. 

This Clianthus is easily increased from 
cuttings of the young shoots, taken off 
when 4 or 5 inches long, with a heel — 
these may usually be had in right condi- 
tion about May. Put them singly in small 
imts filled with sand, and kept close, moist, 
and sha<led in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, they will root by the middle of June, 
when inure them to more air and less 
shade. In the course of a month they 
should have made enough roots to lieai’ 
moving into 4 or 5 inch ])ots ; pinch out 
the j)Oiiits of the shoots, after which con- 
tinue to keej) them warm and moderately 
close, so as to encourage both root and top 
giowth. Give a little shade when the 
weather is bright, and syringe overhead in 
the afternoons. At the end of August give 
more air, and cease sluuhng and syringing 
so as to get the growth solidified. Through 
the winter the usual greenhouse treatment 
as to warmtli, air, and water will suffice ; 
about the beginning of Apnl the roots will 
commence to move, and they may l)c 
turned out of their pots and their condi- 
tion examined. If well rooted give a 3-inch 
shift ; this will be enough, for, although, 
as has been above stated, the plant is a 
good grou ei', it does not make roots in 
siK’h quantities as some subjects of even 
smaller growth. Let the soil be well 
brt»ken by hand, and as much sand added 
as will keep it in the requisite imrous state ; 
drain the pots sufficiently and make the 
soil moderately firm, then at once tie the 
branches well out. 

It is of a somewhat stiff erect habit of 
growth, and, unless the training is attended 
to in the early stages, it becomes difficult 
subsequently to deal with and liable to 
break. From this cause the plants gene- 
rally seen are somewhat legg}" and soon get 
bare at the bottom, a condition that cannot 
afterwai’ds be corrected. At the time it is 
thus tied out take off the points of the 
leading shoots, place the plants in a pit or 
house, anion^t any ordinaiy young Ivard- 
wooded stock, wh^e they will be kept a 
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little close for a short time after potting, 
when they may be given a fair amount of 
air in the early 2 >art of the day ; close the 
house in good time in the afternoons, and 
syringe them freely always when the air is 
shut off. This must not be omitted after 
giowth has commenced and the weather 
gets at all warm, as they are very subject 
to red spider; but, by timely and con- 
tinuous syringing through the summer, 
no inconvenience will be experienced ; 
turn them round once a weex, so that 
they may get their leaves regularly wet 
on all sides. They will probably not 
require anything more, excej)! a regular 
supply of water to the roots when the 
sou seems to want it ; do not let the 
latter become so dry before water is given 
as is necessary with plants of a more tender 
nature. 

If any shoots show signs of out-growing 
the others pinch out their jioints ; give 
more air by the middle of August, but k<*ep 
on using the syringe until the end of Sep- 
tember — it w'ill not induce a softcoiidititM! 
(»f the w'ood, 08 with some things, and as 
this Clianthus is not much liable to mil- 
dew no harm will be done by the continued 
use of water overhead. Winter them as 
advised for the preceding season, and again 
pot in the spring ; this time, if they have 
done well, they will require a 3-inch shift, 
with soil as before recommended. Still 
keep the shoots trained out, using a few 
neat sticks to keep the branches in their 
wonted position, but it is a plant that does 
not need mivb support ; treat after potting 
and during the summer as last year. They 
will most likely flower from the principal 
shoots in July or August, consequently 
these must not be stoi)ped, or the blooming 
will be interfered with ; when in flower 
they can l>e place<l in the conservatory, 
where their bright-coloured blooms, dif- 
fei^ent in every way from most of the other 
occupants, will imike them noticeable. 
After they have done flowering shorten 
the strong shoots back, and treat as during 
the previous autumn and winter. Again 
move them in the spring, giving pots as 
much larger as last season ; this summer 
the plants will make a good deal more 
growth, from the increased root-power 
which they have attained, and will pro- 
duce more flowers. If the pots are well 
filled with roots the ensuing spring, and it 
is deemed advisable to grow them into 
large specimens, they may be a^ain move<l 
into bi^er pots ; out if moderate-sized 
plants axe preferred give manure- water 
once or twice a week, and in the spring 
remove 2 or 3 inches of the surface soil, 
and replace with new, to which has been 


added one-fifth of rotten manure : treated 
thus they will last for years. 

This Clianthus makes a good plant for 
covering a back wall or clothing a pillai*, 
either planted out or grown in a large pot, 
the principal thing being to keep it well 
and regularly syringed all through the 
gi'owing season. Handsome as it is, with 
many growers it has got into bad repute, 
because it is subject to red spider ; this, if 
allowed to accumulate upon it, makes the 
leaves shabby and prevents free growth, yet 
nothing more is recpiired to dislodge it tlian 
the free useof thesyringe,asa]reacly advised. 

C. magnificus differs little in its flowers 
from the preceding, but is of a rather more 
lugorous or laiger habit of growth. It re- 
quires the same treatment in every way, 
and is in some respects a ))etler ])laiit foi* 
training to a jallar or similar situation ; 
like C. pnniceus, it must have a free appli- 
cation of the syiinge. 

Insects. — These Clianthus are not much 
troubled with insects, except scale and 
s])nler, as already menlioiied ; if they get 
affected with brown scale they should l)e 
occasionally well sponged over, and in the 
winter, wlien at rest, syringed with insecti- 
cide. If the white species of scale gets upon 
them there is no recourse but heading back 
into the hard wood when the plants are in 
a dormant state, and washing repeatedly 
with a strong solution of insecticide. Should 
they be attacked by aphides, fumigate. 

OOBiEA. 

Where quick-growing evergreen green- 
house climoers, such as will cover a large 
sjiace in little time, are required, these 
plants suit. Although their flowers are 
not .showy they are borne in the greatest 
profusion, and from their graceful difioji- 
iiig habit of growth they are very effective. 
Cobaeas may be proiiagated either from 
seeds or cuttings ; if the latter course is 
adojited pieces about 3 or 4 iiKjhes long 
should in spring be taken off with a heel 
and put in small pots in a mixture of sand 
and loam, in moderate heat under a bell- 
glass. Kept moi.st and shaded they will 
root in a short time, and when the soil is 
faii'ly filled with roots move them into 
pots 6 or 7 inches in diameter, using 
ordinary sandy loam well enriched with 
rotten manure. Each plant should have a 
tall stick to support the shoots ; after they 
have begun to grow freely a greenhouse 
temperature will be best ; give air daily 
and water sufficient to keep the soil moist, 
and sprinkle overhead every day with the 
syringe. Bv the end of July the plants 
snould be large enough for turning out 
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where they a^e intended to be grown. 
They will thrive in either peat or loam, 
and Bhould have the bed or border in 
which they are planted confined to from 
18 to 24 inches square (except where 
a very large space is to be covert), other- 
wise they grow so fast as to be un- 
manageable. Little further is required 
except training the shoots as they grow, so 
as to fill the desired space, and cutting the 
plants in freely each spring to keep them 
within bounds. 

The following are the kinds usually 
grown 

0. scandem. A quick grower, with 
purple-tint(*d flowers. Mexico. 

Ct scandens pendalijlora. A strong- 
growing, drooping-flowered kind. 

(7. scandtns variegata, A variegated 
leaved variety, with pretty foliage. 

Inhects.— Free syringing all through 
the summer is generally sufficient to keep 
them clear from the usual pests. If aflTected 
with any of the more objectionable para- 
sites, wash with insecticide when cut back 
in the winter. 

OOOOOCYPSELUM EEPENS. 

This IS an old, creeping, evergreen stove 
lant. It is only worth growing for its 
ernes, which are effective, and deep blue 
in colour. The shoots being of creeping or 
trailing habit, render the plant suihible 
for growing in hanging baskets, in which 
way Its pretty berries are best seen. It is 
e.'usily managed, and can be increased by 
shoot-cuttings struck in spring, and grown 
on in moderate stove heat, giving addi- 
tional pot-room as required. It comes 
from the West Indies. 

OOOHLIOSTEMA JAGOBIANUM. 

In this valuable introduction from 
Ecuador we have a stove plant not only 
of distinct and stately appearance but of 
remarkable beauty. It resembles a Brome- 
liad with a very short stem. Its leaves 
grow to a length of from 2 to 3 feet, and 
they are 7 inches broad at the widest part. 
They are arranged somewhat closely in a 
tuft-like form, springing from the short 
stem, which gives the plant the appearance 
of a huge Tillandsia. They are spreading, 
slightly recurved, and of a somewhat jiale 
green colour, their appeai*ance being much 
enhanced by the beauty of the large spikes of 
flowers which are produced freely from 
their axils. A strong specimen will con- 
tinue blooming, more or less, for three or 
f«)ur months in succession. The flow’ers 
may be described as of a bluish- violet, and 


are borne upon smooth, stout pink stalks 
from 12 to 18 inches in length and as thick 
as a man’s fin^r. These are furnished 
with pale pink bracts from 3 to 4 inches in 
length by 2 inches in breadth, which, 
contrasting with the flowers, produce a 
charming effect, altogether different from 
an 3 rthing else. It usually commences 
blooming in spring, the particular time, of 
course, being influenced by the condition of 
the plant and the temperature in which it is 
grown. In addition to its fine appearance 
it possesses the good properties oi not being 
difficult to manage, and it can be placed in 
a conservatory when in bloom during the 
summer months without sustaining iniiiry 
therefrom, when care is taken not to allow 
it to stand in a draught or too near whei*e 
air IS admitted. At the same time with 
this, as with most other stove subjects, it 
does not under such conditions make much 
growth, and conseq^uently must not receive 
too much water ; tor although it delights 
in plenty of moisture when in active 
growth in a moderately high temperature, 
an over- wet condition of the soil when 
there is little root development going on 
is calculated to endanger its health. For 
a considerable time after its introduction 
its high price, owing to the slow rate of its 
increase, kejit many from growing it, but 
now that it is cheaper it ought to find a 

f lace in even the most choice collections. 

t has an agreeable, but not over-powerful 
perfume. 

It may be propagated by means of 
suckers, which are produced near the base 
of the plants. These, when sufficiently 
strong, may be taken off in the spring, 
stripping off a few of the under leaves, and 
placed singly in pots proportionate to their 
size in soil consisting of half sand and 
loam ; they will soon root in a tempe- 
rature of 70° kept moderately, but not too, 
close. 'Wlien sufficiently rooted, the young 
plants should be gradually exposed to 
the full air of the house, giving them 
plenty of hght, but not direct sunshine. 
They should, however, by no means be 
shaded by other plants, for if so they will 
never make enough roots to support a 
vigorous head of leaves, without which the 
plant cannot be seen in its best condition. 
When the pots are moderately filled with 
roots shift into others 7 or 8 inches in 
diameter. It will succeed in a mixture of 
two-thirds good yellow turfy loom and 
one of fibrous peat, to which a liberal ad- 
mixture of sand, broken crocks, or cliar- 
coal should be added, and a little chopped 
sphagnum. Drain the pots well ; crocks 
to one-fifth of their depth will not be too 
much, as, in common with other things of 
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a kindred nature, it cannot bear stagnant 
moisture in the soil. The temperature 
during summer may he kept at from 66® 
to 70® by night, air being given in the day 
when it rises by sun heat to 80®, and the 
house closed in the afternoon while the 
sun is up ; sprinkle overhead at the same 
time with tne syringe. As autumn ad- 
vances give more air and less shade, dis- 
continue syringing, and reduce the tem- 
perature, keeping it through the winter at 
about 60® in tne night and 5*^ higher duiing 
the day, giving considerably less water to 
the soil. Increase the heat 6® at the be- 
ginning of March, and when growth lia^ 
fairly commenced shift the plants into pots 
4 inches larger than those they now occupy, 
using soil in a more lumpy state than before. 
In re-potting do not disturb the roots more 
than can be avoided, but merely remove 
the drainage material from the bottom oi 
the balls. As the weather gets warmei 
laise the night temperature to 65® or 70®, 
with a proportionate increase by day, at- 
tend to air and shade as reouired, and 
again syringe overhead when tiie house is 
closed in the afternoons. Under such con- 
ditions the plants will grow apace, and 
when the roots have got a good hold of 
the soil they must be liberally supplied 
^vith water. Most probably a few spikes 
of flowers will make their appearance this 
sea.son, but these are of secondary impor- 
tance, as the aim of the cultivator bhould be 
to grow the plants to as large a size as possible 
during the summer. No attempt should 
therefoi*e be made to move them from the 
stove when iii bloom duiing the jiresent 
season. About July they ought to have 
another shift, this time putting them in 
16 or 16 inch pot, with similar soil and, 
as before, plenty of drainage. Give levs 
water for two or three weeks until the 
roots penetrate the new material, after 
which treat in every way as in the early 
part of the summer. As autumn advances 
again reduce the temperature and dispense, 
as before, with the use of the syringe and 
shading ; also maintain a drier condition 
of the atmosphere, and winter them as 
previously, in spring again increase the 
temperature, and give additional water, 
with shade as required. If all has gone 
weU, and the plants have made the pro- 
gress which they ought to have done, tliey 
will begin to push up their flower-spikes 
about the beginning of May, producing 
from a dozen to a dozen and a naif at or 
near the Mune time. It will be better not 
to mova^em to cooler quarters until mid- 
summerTas while the spring growth is 
somewhat tender and the nights cold they 
will be liable to suffer in a way of wliich 


there will be no danger later on in the 
season ; the successional flowers which 
they will prixluce will render them an 
acceptable addition to the conservatory, 
where tliey may remain up to the end of 
Auguht, being placed again in the stove 
before the weather gets cool. Winter as 
previously, and in the 8j»ring, before 
growth has commenced, tuin them out of 
their pots and work awav as much of the 
soil from the upper portion of the ball as 
can be done without injuring the roots to 
any extent ; regulate the drainage, add 
new soil, and put the plants back into the 
pots out of which they were turned, unless 
there is a desire to grow them on to a very 
large size, in which case they may be 
shifted into other’s 2 inches larger. Treat 
during the summer as in the preceding 
one, but this season give them a little 
weak, clear manure- water once a week ; 
this will compensate for the want of mldi- 
tional root-room. Th eir autumn and win ter 
management should be the same as before, 
in spring removing some of the old soil, 
giving fresh material in its ]>lace, and 
again assisting them with manure-water. 
AVhen suckers are made they should, as 
they get large enough, be removed and 
struck, as already recommended ; these 
will take the place of the oldei ]>lants when 
they get shabby in a]>pearauc(*. 

Insects. — The chaiacter of the leaves of 
this Co(*hliostema and the continuous use 
of the syringe during the growing season 
keep down, as a rule, the smaller kinds of 
insects that affect the occupants of the 
stove ; if scale makes its appearance it is 
easily removed by sponging, and mealy 
bug can be washed on by syiinging with 
tepid water. 

COCOS. 

A very beautiful and also interesting 
genus of stove Palms, fiom the fact of one 
of the species, C. nucifera, yielding the 
Cocoa Nut of commerce. In ad<Iition to 
this some of the species are so extremely 
elegant in appeal ance as to be ranked 
amongst the most select of cultivated plants. 

For projjagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of cultnie. 

C, elegantimma, A remaikably elegant 
species that attains a medium size : the 
leaves are pinnate, the i)inn 80 narrow ; the 
stem is slender, and tiiis, combined with 
the plume- like character of the leaves gives 
the plant a beautiful appearance. From 
Soutn America. 

C, nucifera. The species from which 
the edible Cocoa Nut is obtained. In a 
state of nature it is not usually found far 
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from tlie sea. It is a handsome plant, but 
requires much room if grown sufficiently 
lai'ge to exhibit its true character. Prom 
luaia. 

C, WeMellima, One of the most 
beautiful of all Palms, resembling much in 
general appearance the most elegant-habited 
Kinds of (Jhamtedorea. The stem is slender, 
the leaves pinnate, pinnm long and very 
naiTOw, foot-stalks short : collectively tins 

S lant has a charming appearance. Bio 
Fegro. 

COPPEA. 

The Coffee of commerce. Both C. 
arabica, a native of Yemen, and C. liberica, 
fiom Lil)(‘na, are handsome evergreen 
trees, interesting on account of the im- 
mense extent to which the berries are 
used in so many parts of the world. 

They are easily raised from seed, which 
sliould' be sown lii shallow pans filled with 
a mixtiue of sifted peat and sand, standing 
the pans in a temperature of 70®. When 
the plants come up place them near the 
light. If the seeds are sown during the 
latter end of summer the plants may 
remain in the seed-pans until the following 
s])ring, when they must be moved to 3-inch 
pots, in soil similar to that in which the 
seed was sown ; as solar heat increases 
raise the temperature, giving air daily, 
with a little shade, and syringing overhead 
freely in the evenings. Through the latter 
part of spring and summer a night teniiiera- 
ture of 70'* with 15° more in tlie day will 
be found suitable ; winter at about 60°. 
Ill spring again give larger pots, and raise 
the heat as in the preceding year ; during 
the season of active growth give w’ater 
freely, and apply less in wnnter. A 
continuance of tlie treatment so far advised 
is all that is necessary, with additional 
2 )ot-rooni as found requisite. The plants 
attain considerable size if sufficient head- 
room and root-space are given them. The 
flowers, w'hich are white, are interesting as 
weU as the berries. The two kinds are | 
much alike in their habit of growth. j 

Insects. — Scale is the worst insect to i 
which these plants are subject ; sponging 
is the best means of keeping it down. 
Mealy bug, which wdll also live on them, 
can be removed by laying the plants on 
their sides and syringing freely with tepid 
water. 

OOLEONEMA. 

There are two or three kinds of Coleo- 
nema in cultivation, C. album, C. rubrum, 
and C. tenuifolium. They ai’e low-gi owing j 


evergreen greenhouse shrubs, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, with small insignificant 
flowers. They are now seldom met with, 
being of little value from a horticultmul 
point of view. They will succeed under 
treatment similar to that advised for 
Adenandras, which see. 

COLEUS. 

Softwooded stove plants, so well-known 
for the exceedingly bright colours of their 
leaves as to require no comment here, 
further than saying, that the varieties 
raised from seed in recent years possess 
colour such as can scarcely be surpassed. 
Their colour, combined with the excellent 
habit of the idants, the ready way in which 
they may be jirojiagated and "afterwaids 
grown on, and their adaptability for 
decorative use, rendeis them indifqiensable. 
They may be struck from shoot-cuttings at 
any time of the year in heat, confined in a 
close moist atmosphere and sha<led from 
the sun ; when they are rooted they must 
be potted on in rich loamy soil with some 
leat-mould added. Give pots proportionate 
to the size the jdants are required to be 
grown to, and shade slightly from the sun 
in very bright weather, but at the same 
time give plenty of light, with enough air 
to keep the shoots from getting drawn. 

The following are fine kinds : — 

n. Allan Chandler. Maroon, crimson 
and green leaves. 

C. Cannelh Lovely. Ground colour 
crimson, with chocolate and green markings. 

C. Conrad Rosenthal. Leaves a mixture 
of yellow, led, green, and maioon. 

C. Ethel Baxter. Cream colour, bright 
green and carmine. 

G. Ernest Benary. Yellow, crimson and 
green. 

0. Fair Maid of Kent. Scarlet and 
yellow. 

C. George Simpson. Maroon and crimson. 

C. Harry Veitch. Yellow, green, and 
chocolate. 

C. llliminator. Green, magenta, and 
maroon. 

C. John Benary. Bright scarlet and 
yellow, 

C. Maggie. Crimson, yellow, bronze, 
and green. 

C. Miss Rosina. Y ellow, maroon, crimson, 
and pale green. 

G. Mrs. Baxter. Crimson and green. 

C. Mrs. George Simpson. Deep crimson 
and mulberry colour. ^ 

C. Mrs. Knatchbull-Hugessen. ^old and 
deep maroon. 

V. Bmnmibdour, Pink, with white and 
green marLling. 
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C. Eeim dea Beiges, Carmine, light green, 
and maroon. 

C, Trovhadour, Bright green, creamy 
white, and crimson. 

Iksbcts. — Few insects affect these plants, 
their sap being of too crude a nature to be 
palatable to tlie parasites. Aphides some- 
times make their appearance, for which 
fumigate, and if red spider is at all trouble- 
some syringe freely with clean water. 

OOLUMNEA. 

These are remarkably free-growing and 
equally free-flowering stove Gesnerads that 
continue in bloom for a long time. Plants 
of a scandent habit when grown with 
nothing to cling to or to support them 
naturally droop, and become suitable for 
hanging baskets. Many that possess this 
form, however, grow too long and stniggling 
to be of use for cultivating in this way ; 
hence it is that we have not too many 
that can lie made to adapt themselves to 
this purpose. On this account one of tli«‘ 
Columneas, C. scandens, is valuable for 
suspending in the stove or intermediate 
house, where its bright tube-shaped flowers 
show themselves off to the best advantage. 
They bloom for a considerable time dui ing 
the summer and autumn. 

Cuttings made of the points of the shoots 
taken off’ in April, put singly in small pots 
in sand, placed in a propagating frame in 
ordinary stove heat and kept moist, wdll 
strike in a short time, as they emit i*oota 
not alone from tlie joints, but all up the 
stem. After they are I'ooted treat them 
like the general occupants of the stove at 
to 'warmth, water, air, and shade ; the last 
they^ do not require so much of as more 
delicate plants ; and they should receive 
only what is found necessaiy to keep them 
from getting scorched. rinch out the 
j)oints of the shocjts as soon as they have 
liegun to grow, after which move them 
into fMnch or 7-inch pots, which will be 
large enough for the first summer ; in J uly 
again pinch out the points of all the shoots 
and repeat the operation later on in the 
summer if the growth made is such as to 
require it, the object being to keep them 
us bushy as may be. Beduce the heat in 
autumn ; a temperature of about 60° will 
suffice through the winter. In spring, 
about the end of March, those that are 
intended for growing in baskets should 
have those prepared for them ; they may 
consist of the ordinary rustic pattern, made 
'>f woo(^ or of iron wire, ^ley can be 
lined with moss, and then have the plants 
turned out into them in the usual way, or 
they may be moved to larger pots and 


plunged in moss within the baskets ; in 
either case the baskets should be of a good 
size, as the plants are free growers. If to 
be grown in tlie ordinary way they will 
require 12-inch pots ; use good turfy loam 
with a little sand and leaf-mould, and 
again stop the shoots. They will need 
more warmth as the solar heat increases, 
with a plentiful supply of water when free 
growth sets in. The shoots should then be 
sujiported with sticks and ties ; if in 
baskets, as a matter of course they will re- 
quire to be allowed to hang down. It 
would not be advisable to again stoj) them, 
as this would interfere with their blooming. 
Treat generally as during the preceding 
summer. 

The flowers are produced at the axils of 
the leaves, and have a verv distinct and 
handsome appearance ; in<lividiially they 
are not unlike single blooms of some of the 
larger Gesneras. When they have done 
blooming, the branches should be cut close 
in, after which keep them moderately 
warm, so as to encourage them to break 
into growth ; winter as before. When 
they are inclined to start in spring, turn 
them out of tlieir i)ots, remove a consider- 
able portion of the old soil ainl replace it 
with new. The ]>ots they have occupied 
last summer will be big enough, unless veiy 
large plants are want eel, in which case they 
must have more room. As soon as the 
soil has got well filled with roots give 
manure-water ; this will sujiport them 
without the necessitv for large ])ots. After 
the second yearns flowering they may be 
discarded, and young stock struck to take 
their place. 

The family is limited to a few species, 
the two best of which are ; — 

C. erythrophfra, which has long-tiib(Ml 
red flowers, and is a native of ^lexico, and 

(7. scandens, which bears bnght scarlet 
flowers, and comes from the West Indies. 

Insects.— The hairy sterns of these 
jdaiits afford shelter for mealy bug, which 
will live upon them, but the texture of the 
steins and leaves is such os to admit of their 
being freely syringed with tepid water if 
they happen to get affected, laying them 
down on their sides at the time. 

OOMBBETUM PUBFUBEUM. 

This belongs td a somewhat numerous 
family, mostly evergreen twiners from hot 
regions, but it is the only one that has 
found favour with plant growers. It does 
not get so lai'ge as many stove climbers, 
and on that account is more suitable for 
places where the space that can be afforded 
to it is limited. Its flowers, which are 
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very liaiidHonie, are borne in lari»e, spread- i 
iiig, fan-shaped sprays a foot in length and I 
neaily as much in width ; the colour, red- 
dish crimson, is rich and deep ; the flowers 
are individually small, but they are pro- 
duced in large numbers, standing close and 
erect on the upper surface of the spike, 
which assumes a liorizoiital position. The 
plant is suitable for twining round a pillai', 
clothing a rafter, or training as a specimen 
on a trellis. In the latter case it can be 
used when in bloom for decorative pur- 
poses in a wai’in conser\atory or heated 
Fern house ; yet it must not be subjected 
to draughts in a cool house, as it is essen- 
tially a warm stove plant, coming fioin the 
hot, moist regions of Madagascar, and 
therefore cannot bear for any length of 
time either a low temperature or a dry 
atmosphere. 

It is increased by cuttings, wliich by 
many are found ratlier ditticult to stiike. 
The strong young shoots are somewJiat 
pithy, long-jointed, and liable to damj) off. 
If cuttings made from growth of medium 
strength that has got two-thirds rijiened 
are in the summer put singly in small 
pots, filled with clean sand, placed in a 
tirisk lieat moderately moist and kept 
close, they will callus in a few weeks and 
ultimately emit roots. As soon as these 
exist in sufficient quantities to support the 
cuttings, they should be giadually inured 
to air by tilting the propagating glasses by 
degrees until they can be dispensed with 
altogether. The young ]>lants should be 
kept at the warmest end of the stove, and 
when they have got enough roots to bear 
moving, ought to be put in4-inch or r)-inch 
pots. The soil should consist of good 
hbrous peat, without anything added, 
except sufficient sand to ensure its keeping 
for years quite porous. This latter is 
essential, as the plant, from its evergreen 
character, cannot bear shaking out like 
some things. The soil must be kept 
moist, but not too wot. Syringe daily 
overheiul, and slightly shade from the sun 
until the middle of September, when both 
may be dispensed with till the spring. As 
the days get shorter reduce the tenii>era- 
ture, which may be kept during the season 
of rest at C0° to GS*" in the night, with 6° 
higher by day. Less water shouhl be 
given through the winter. About the 
middle of February let them have a little 
more heat day and night, but do not pot 
them until the roots have begun to move 
freely, as they do not require nearly so 
much root-room as some plants. At" the 
beginning of April they may be moved 
into pots 3 inches larger, giving them soil 
similar to that in which they were potted 


before. They should now have a few neat 
sticks inserted in the soil, round which to 
be trained. They ought to have their 
points pinched out, so as to induce them 
to make several shoots. The night tempe- 
rature further on may be raised a few 
degrees, and in the daytime be allowed to 
run up to 80“, after which ^ve air, closing 
with sun-heat and syringing each after- 
noon. A thin sluide will now be required 
ill bright weather. Do not over- water, as 
this Combretum is comparatively a slow- 
rooting plant, and until the roots have 
begun to enter the new soil it is better to 
keep it a little dry. Continue to syringe 
overhead when the house is shut iqi in the 
afternoon, with a moist atmosidiere day 
and night. As growth is made keep the 
shoots trained regularly round the sticks, 
for if allowed to ))ecome entwined in each 
other, they are liable to get injured when 
being undone. 

Nothing further will be required, except 
a continuance of this treatment until the 
middle of July, when, if the plants have 
made sufficient progress to bear a second 
shift, again give them pots 3 inches larger, 
using the peat in pi(‘i‘e.s a little larger than 
previously. It is safer practice with sub- 
jects of this desciiption, wliudi do not make 
ra]ud growth, to give two moderate shifts 
in the season than one large one, as, if the 
work is cai’cfully done, they will not 
leceive any check. They will now need 
larger and stronger sticks to support them, 
and through the remainder of the summer 
will simply want attending to as before. 
In Se])tember cease to syringe or shade, 
giving more air and less moisture in the 
atmosphere, as well as at tlie roots, so as 
to discourage their making much growth, 
and to ripen up the shoots. Reduce the 
temperature 5° both lay and night tbrongli 
the autumn, ultimately lowering it to the 
point recommended for the preceding 
winter. During the winter keep them in 
a light situation well up to the glass, for 
.upon the wood being well-matured will 
de])end their flowering freely the ensuing 
summer. As the days lengthen, again 
raise the temperature gradually as before, 
and in April move them into pots 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger, according to the quantity 
of roots they aie found to liave ; in tliese 
they must remain through tlie summer. 
They sliould now he taken off the sticks, 
and have stout wire trellises placed to the 
pots, round which the shoots should be 
trained so that the bottom of the trellises 
shall be well covered. Their treatment 
through the growing season will require to 
be similar to that wliich was recommended 
for the preceding. By midsummer they 
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will show flower, which will open some 
weeks later on. It will not be advisable 
to remove them from the stove to cooler 
(juarters this season, as it would check 
tlieir prof'i-esfi, and the object will be to 
increase their size and ability to bloom the 
ensuinfi: summer. As the autumn advances, 
jifjfain j;ive more air and less moisture, 
ti eating them as before through the winter. 
Before growth commences the ensuing 
spring, if any over-long shoots exist they 
may be shortened back, but tlie knife must 
«»n no account be used too freely, or it will 
limit their power to flower. About the 
same time as previously they should be 
turned out of their pots, and any loose soil 
at the tops of tlie l>alls that the roots have 
not taken liold of ought to be removed. 
Give them a 2-inch or 3-inch sliift, and 
tieat subseqyently through tlie season as 
previously. When in flower they may be 
moved, as already mentioned, to a some- 
what lower temperature during the waimest 
pait of the summer. Each spiing they 
ought to be turned out of the pots, and as 
much of the soil removed iis ^an be got 
away without much disturbing the roots, 
replacing it with new material ; but the 
])ots already recommended will be large 
enougli for ordinary purposes, the plants 
being assisted dimng the gi'owing season 
with manure-water once or twice a week. 
AVlien grown on the roof or similar posi- 
tion, all that is required is to keep Uiem 
regularly trained, not tying the shoots in 
too closely ; in most cases it will be found 
l>etter to confine the plant to a pot than to 
turn it out — not the least advantage of 
this plan is that so gioivn it can be at ai*y 
time moved to another place, and it 'will 
last for years in a pot wlien faiily treated. 

Insects. — Ajihides, thrips, and red 
s]>ider can easily be kept down by the use 
of the syiiuge. If affected with scale or 
mealy bug, dip in or syringe with insecti- 
cide. 

oonoolinium: 

Pretty flowering plants that thrive in an 
interm^iate temperature. 

They can be raised from seeds sown in 
spring in moderate heat in a mixture of 
’oam and sand ; after the plants are large 
enough to handle move them singly into 
3-in(m pots filled with material siiuilar to 
that in whhdi the seed was sown. Stand 
them near the glass, in a temperature of 
65® or 60® in the night, ■with air and shade 
by day, keeping the atmosphere moderately 
humid, and syringing overhead in the after- 
noons. By the end of June give pots a 
size larger, treat afteiwords until autumn 


as in the early i)art of summer, and winter 
at about 60®. Mc*re pot-room will be 
required in spring, but they do not need so 
mucli root-space as many things. 

The undermentioned are the most de- 
serving of a place : — 

C, atrorubens* Is sufficiently distinct to 
be woi th growing. 

(7. iantliinnm. A distinct kind that 
bears interesting flowers. 

Insects. — Ai)hides ai*e troublesome on 
these plants during the summer ; for their 
destruction syringe freely with clean water 
and fumigate with tobacco. 

OONVALLARIA MAJALIS. 

( Lily of the Valley.) 

This deservedly popular plant is one of 
the best for winter loicing. To have it 
early, say by Christmas, it is necebsary to 
have strong well-devel(i])ed crowns that 
have completed their giowth early, such 
as the roots grown in Germany or other 
j)arts of Europe, where the climate permits 
of eailier maturity than is possible in ours. 
They are now iini)orted in quantities for 
eaily forcing. This Con vallana will bear, 
in the matter of heat, treatment different 
from that of most plants, and to get it in 
early it is necessary to subject it to a high 
temper at lire. Unlike other jdants that re- 
quire to have time after iiotting for root- 
action to piecede their forcing, it will 
submit to a high temperature as soon as 
2 >otted. Select the largest and strongest 
crowns, and put them nine or ten togetlier 
in 5 or 6 inch ])ots, using ordinary loam 
with a little sand. In ^jotting leave the 
tojis of the buds above the soil, which press 
model ately firm about the roots ; then 
immediately plunge the pots in a bottom 
heat of 85°, jiutting some light material such 
as leaf-mould or cocoa nut fibre over the 
■whole to the dejith of an inch or two. In 
the course of a foi-tnight the crowns will 
have so far started into growtli that the 
flower stems will be visible ; then lift the 
pots out of the plunging material and put 
them in a sliallow fiume M'ltli a light to fit 
it, which flame the house the plants are in 
should be pro'vided with ; tilt the light an 
inch or two, shade the glass heavily so that 
little light will j'each the tender blanched 
growth. If exposed to much light at first 
while in this condition failure will follow, 
as the flowers will not move further. As 
the white shoots get harder gradually 
remove the shatling, tilt the lights more 
and give water as required. The plants 
will soon bear the full light of the iiouse 
so as to be stood well up to the glass ; 
during the time that elapses after lemoval 
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from the bed in which the pots were 
plunf^ed the temperature should be kept 
up to 70° so AS to keep the growth moving 
freely. Under this high pressure forcing 
the crowns should be started about four 
weeks before the flowers are wanted. 
When clumps are used instead of selected 
crowns, they reejuire larger pots, and they 
are better ada])ted for later floweiing when 
slower forcing will suttice. 

CONVOLVULUS MAURITANIOUS. 

Among th(‘ large number of the climb- 
ing or twining kinds of Convolvulus there 
are few held in much favour for cultivation 
in greenhouses, yet the species under notice 
hears effective flowers, and the lialiit of the 
])larit is such as to render it suitable for a 
gr(‘enhouse. 

It is an herbaceous perennial, and can he 
raised from seeds sown in pots filled with 
oidmary loam in a gr(‘enliouse early in 
spring ; move them singly into pots as 
so(jn as large enough to handle, after which 
grow on under greenhouse treatment, 
tiainiiig the shoots over the space they are 
ti) cover, and giving increased root-room as 
it is re( (lured. The flowers are blue ; it 
blooms lor a considerable time in summer. 
From Sicily. 

TxsECTs.—Greenfly frequently aflects the 
yf)ung shoots ; fumigation is the leinedy. 

COPBOSMA BAUEBIANA 
VARIEGATA. 

A variegated evergreen ]dant from New 
Zealand, that, vhen well grov n, is effective 
among the green-leaved inmates of the 
greenhouse. 

It is jiropagated by cuttings of the soft 
shoots taken off in spring when about 2 or 
3 inches long, put in pots filled \vith sand, 
and kept close, shaded, moist, and warm. 
The tieatment reejuired from the cutting 
stage and onwards is such as Fuchsias need, 
and the young jdants should he kept warm 
so as to accelerate growth until they get 
to moving freely. The leading shoots 
should have then points i)inched out two 
or thiee times during the spring and 
summer to cause freer gnowth in the side 
branehes, which in their turn must also 
have their points pinched, otherwi.se the 
plants have a straggling apiieaiance. 
bach spring cut the shoots in moderately 
before growth begins. Ordinary loam and 
sand with some leaf-mouhl is the best 
ipaterial to grow this plant in, with pot- 
room such as required f<u* Fuchsias. There 
is a green -leaved form that succeeds imder 
like treatment 


Insects.— Thrips, aphides, and red spider 
often attack these plants in npiing anil 
summer ; to keep them down syringe daily 
through the growing season. 

OORDYLINE INDIVISA. 

This is a greenhouse ornamental -leaved 
])lant from New Zealand, nearly allied to 
the Dracamas, but requiring to he diffe- 
rently treated, and is so much more difficult 
to grow that it is better to treat of its cul- 
tivation separately. When fully grown 
and in good condition, it is one of the 
handsomest of the vaiiegated-leaved plants 
that are now so much cultivated. The 
leaves aie ]»ale green, the midrib and ' 
lateial nerves of a beautiful coral red. 

It IS raised from seeds which should be 
.sown at the beginning of the year in large 
jians in a mixture of fine-sifted loam, peat, 
and siind, covering the seed slightly ; keep 
ill a temperature of about 60° in the night, 
pist moistening the soil sufliciently to 
enable tin* seeds to vegetate. In the 
spring, or as soon after the seedlings are 
large enough to move put them in 3-mch 
pots now using good > el low loam with a 
modeiate addition of sand, draining the 
]K>ts well, as the jdaiit is very im 2 )atient of 
anvthing apiwoaching stagnant moisture 
about the roots. The best jdace for the 
young stock through the summer will be in 
a pit which can he keiit a little closer than 
an ortlmarv greenhouse; this will slightly 
accelerate then giowth. Shade slightly in 
bright weather. It may he well to mention 
here that this Cordyline requires to he very 
carefully watered in all its stages, but more 
paiticulaily as it gets large with a con- 
sideiahle body of soil about its roots, 
consequently it must never he watered 
until the soil is aiiproaching a condition 
of dryness such as the roots would not longer 
bear without checking growth ; when 
water is given it must he in quantity that 
will fairly moisten the soil, not more. 
AViiiter in a temperature of about 50” by 
night, and early in si»ring move the plants 
into pots 4 or 5 inches lai ger, using soil as 
before, and keep them tlunuigli the summer 
at a greenhouse temperature with jdenty of 
light. They should now do without 
shading except so fax* as may he necessary 
to jirevent the leaves getting scorched 
should the glass in the roof be of a de- 
scription likely to thus injure them, in 
which case a little shade in the middle of 
the day may l>e needful. It is well always 
to keep this Conlyliiie a little w’armer m 
the winter than most greenhouse plants, 
say 45“ in the night, or a degree or two 
higher will benefit it If tliey do well 
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they should each spnng require pots 2 or 3 
inches larger untu they get into such as 
are 18 or 20 inches in diameter ; never in 
potting attempt to disturb the roots further 
than taking away the drainage crocks. 
As they get large weak manure-water in 
the growing season will assist them. The 
plant will sometimes keep in a healthy 
condition for eight or ten years, but, it 
oftener goes oif at the roots before tliis age 
is reached, which keeps it scarce. 

Insects. — Tliis Coriiyline is not usually 
much affected with insects, but red spider 
and til rips sometimes attack the leaves, 
getting on the undersides ; these must be 
sought for and at once removed by spong- 
ing. 

CORONILLA. 

The greater number of these plants are 
hardy, but a few require greenhouse treat- 
ment, and are sufficiently distinct from most 
other things to de^>erve a ]dace. They are 
increased by cuttings in the same way as 
advised for Croweas, which see. 

The following are the best for pot cul- 
ture : — 

(7. glaim. A yellow-flowered species 
from the South of Eiuope. It blooms m 
summer. 

G. glauca varugata. A varu gated form 
of the above ; flowei*s and general character 
in other respects similar. 

Insects. — For aphi<les fumigate, ami 
syringe freely if red binder appears, 

OOEEEA. 

Tlie varieties of theb(» evergreen green- 
house plants mostly grown are hylnidb, 
raised ny cro-ising the New Holland or 
New South Wales species, the best origi- 
nating from the scarlet- flowered C. speciosa 
crossed with the green-flowered C. virens. 
Tliey vai 7 in colour — from scarlet to deep 
c rimson in the tube, with a green or lighter- 
coloured band near the apex of the flower. 
They are very free-growing plants, of com- 
pact habit, much easier to manage than 
many things that have bemi introduced 
from the same countiies. They arc* fr(*e 
flowerers, different varieties coming in 
bloom from April until the close of the 
year, individually lasting in flower for two 
or three months in succession. The flowers 
are tube-shai>ed, about 2 inches long, hang- 
ing fi'om a stalk produced fj oiii the mature 
growth. Why these Correas are not more 
grown for conseivatory and geneml decora- 
tion seems unaccountable, as tliey have 
much to recommend them for such pur- 
poses, not the least of which is their ability 
to liear, whilst in flower, Ijeiiig placed in a 


more confined situation, with a less amount 
of light than many subjects would stand 
without injury. The absence of these and 
a number of other things that, when i\ell 
citiwn, are both very handsome and also 
distinct, can only be attributed to fashion, 
the infectious influences of which are very 
often as apparent in the plants we grow, as 
in many other matters. This, and the too 
general disposition evinced to grow sub- 
jects that are difiicult to manage, shuts out 
from general cultivation in our "reenhouses 
many plants that might with advantage be 
much oftener met with. 

The Correas, being comparatively strong 
rooters, will succeed potted in either jieat or 
loam, but, where the former can be had in 
good quality it is preferable ; it should not 
be used too fine, and ought to have added to 
it a fair quantity of sand, so as not alone 
to ensure porosity when the plants are first 
I placed in it, but to maintain this condi- 
tion for years, as with ordinary care they 
will last long. They should never be bub- 
jeete<l to any reduction of the ball, oi 
shaking out process, consequently it i« 
necessary in the first instance to prepare 
the boif so as to ensure its lasting capa- 
, bilities. 

All the different sorts strike from shoot- 
! cuttings, but we have not found them so 
certain in looting as many things unless 
I when taken off with a heel ; to obtain cut- 
tings in this condition a ])]ant should have 
Its branches all, ov lu jiart, cut back in 
February, immediately placing it in a little 
wai’mlli to cause it to break more freely. 
By this means cuttings about 3 or 4 inches 
long may be had by the middle of May ; 
put tlH*se in an inch or two ajiart in 
pots filled with sand, i)hicing them in an 
Intel mediate temperature, kept imideralely 
close, moist, and shaded ; they should be 
root(*d in two mouths, when give mure 
air and reduce the shading ; move singly 
into small ])otb and eiicouragt* growth by 
kee])ing them moderately warm until the 
end of August, in the interim pinching out 
the points. Keep tlirougli the winter at 
about 45® in the night, ami towards May 
they should bear moving into 4-inch pots, 
using soil such as above indicated ; during 
the growing season let them be a little closer 
witli ail atmosphere somewhat more moist 
thamieedfiil for larger stock, syringing over- 
hejul ilaily. Again towar<ls autumn keep 
cool, and the atmosiihere drier, and winter 
as before. Correas do not make so much 
root as many hardwooded plants, there- 
fore it is not advisable to attempt giving 
them more than one shift during the year. 
It is best to re-|wt them about the middle 
of April. If the pots are w'ell filled with 
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roots give them a 3-incli shift : make the 
new soil tolerably firm. A day previous 
to potting see that the ball is well mois> 
tened, but do not give any water afterwards 
until it is absolutely required. If the mate- 
rial on which the pots stand is kept damp, 
the length of time betwixt the operation of 
potting and the necessity for giving water 
will be prolonged. To further extend tliis 
keep the house a little close, the increased 
warmth produced by which will asbist 
growth. After potting immediately train 
the shoots out so as to give a widl-furnislied 
bottom to the i)lant8. They are rather in- 
clined to an erect habit of growth, and are 
sufticiently strong in their woofl to do 
without much support from sticks. This 
latter frequently leads to the onnssicni of 
tying tlieni out whilst young, which has 
tiie certain effect of 8])oiling them by their 
running up and leaving the bottoms scant 
of shoots. Stop the ])oiiits to induce them 
to break back and form bushy sjiecimens. 
All through the soring and eaily part of 
summer close the house soon in the after- 
noons to assist growth, and danq> the 
plants overhead at the time of shutting 
u]) ; in very bright >veather a little shade 
in the middle of the day will help them. 
Do not let the soil ever become so dry be- 
fore wall*!* IS given as in the case of delicate 
hard wooded subjects. Should any shoots 
take tlie lead so its to unduly rob the 
weaker oni's, pinch the jioints out and 
bend them down so as to give the otheis a ! 
chance of eijualising the growth. j 

In August cease syringing overhead, and i 
give air plentifully night and day to iipeii 
up the giowth. This is necessary to matin e 
the young wood, which will cause it to 
flower more freely, but the ripening process 
need not be carried so far as with many haid- 
wooded plants, Correas not being at all sub- 
ject to suffer from mildew. They should 
now be wintered a little cooler than recom- 
mended for the previous winters. About 
the bame time in the spring as before re- 
pot, again gndng a 3-incli shift, and use 
tlie soil m a little more lunijiy condition. 
They will flower nicely this season if all 
goes well with them, yet in the case of 
these plants it is lietter to pot at the time 
advi&ed than to defer it until after they 
have 1 doomed, as it will in no way inter- 
fere with their flowering. Whilst in bloom 
they may be placed anywhere in the con- 
servatory where they will not be too much 
crowded with other things. When the 
flowering is over they should at once be 
moved to a situation such as that in which 
they have been grown, and their shoots j 
shortened back and tied out. Winter as 
previously, and again move into laiger pots 


in the spring, giving them 2 or 3 inches 
more room, according to the greater or less 
quantity of roots they are found to have ; 
treat as before through the early part of 
summer. This season they will make well- 
furnished small specimens, and will Ijcar a 
good head of bloom. Attend to the tying, 
so as to keep them in shape ; but at no 
time will they require more than a limited 
quantity of sticks to hold the principal 
shoots sufficiently open. After they have 
flowered again go over them, and shoiten 
back the growth. It will not be advisable 
to repot in the ensuing spring as before, 
for unless very large plants are required 
they may be kept for years in a healthy 
floweiiiig condition by the use of manure- 
water, given once a week or so thiough 
the growing season. They will be found 
to answer for oidinary detoiative puiposes 
better when thus giown to a moderate size 
than if laiger ; and as these Corieas are 
not difficult subjects to manage, a few 
young ones can from time to time be 
started to take the place of such as get oh I 
and woin out. 

C. bicolor, C. Brilliant, C. cardinalis, and 
C. maguitica AviU all be found worth a place, 
and repay the conqiaratively little caie re- 
quiied to grow them in a much lietter con- 
dition than tln‘y are often seen in. 

Insects. — C'oneas aie little subject to 
the attacks of such insects as usuaBv infest 
the gieeiihouse. Tlirijis sometimes make 
their ap])eaiance upon them, and must be 
destroyed by iiimigation or dijijiing. They 
also sometimes get affected Avitli scale, both 
white and bioun, if they arc jdaced under 
or in contact with other things on Avhich 
the insects exist. Eeniove the brown 
sjiecies by the use of sjxmge and brush ; 
for white scale repeated dipjnng, or syring- 
ing witli strong insecticide m the winter 
season will be necessaiy. 

CORYPHA. 

A genus of handsome fan-leaved mostly 
stove Palms. They are robust gowers, 
ultimately lequiring a goixl deal of room. 

Piopagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

(7. australis (syn,: Livistona australis). 
A strong-growing greenhouse species WTth 
large leaves, deeply divided, and thick in 
texture. In a young state it is one of the 
most useful kinds for decorative purposes. 
A native of New Holland. 

C, umbraculifera. A stove species, yet 
it will stand much hard usage, and bear in 
summer a lower temperature than the 
stove. The leaves ai’e plaited and divided 
I at their outer edge. From India. 
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OOSMBLIA RUBEA. 

An evergreen New Holland shrub, the 
only representative of the genus in cultivor- 
tion ; it is not equal to many things tliat 
require greenhouse protection. 

It can be increased by cuttings, and 
grown on afterwards similarly to E2)acris, 
which see. 

Fluwei's red and produced in spring 

OOSSIGNIA BOBBONIOA. 

This is a handsome evergreen hard- 
wooded shrub from the Mauritius ; con- 
sequently it requires a brisk heat in wdiich 
to glow* it well. Its beauty prineijially 
consists in the leaves, which are ])ale olive- 
green, with a handsomely coloured midrib. 
This plant has been much prized by culti- 
vators of ornamental-foliaged subjects, 
from the fact of its being a slower grower 
than the generality of tine-leaved ]>lants, 
and on this account not so liable to out- 
grow the limits of the s])ace allotted to it. 
When it has attained siithcient strength, it 
usually branches out freely, forming a good- 
size*! bush, like a large CJrotoii. 

It is a somewhat difficult ])lant to pro- 
pagate, the cuttings being haider to strike 
than those of many things, but they may 
be rooted if the young shoots are taken otf 
with three joints or so when in a three- 
parts matured condition. Put them singly 
111 small pots m sand, covered with a bell- 
glass, amt set them in an oi dinary stove 
until they have got call used, wdiich wull 
sometimes take several months to effect. 
They should then be placed in a bottom- 
heat of 75% still kept m(»deiately close and 
shaded ; tlie .sand all along muHt be main- 
Uimed in a fairly moist condition, but not 
too w^et. A still more certain way is w hen 
there is a strong jdant to cut some or all of 
the branches back to where the W'ood 
18 quite hard in early spring before 
growth commences, and then to subject 
it to more warmth, which will cause the 
back buds to break. TIicm* should be 
grown on grtidually under the influence 
of plenty of light, so as to keej) them from 
l>eing weakly. A\Tieii the shoots have 
reached a length of about 5 or 6 inches 
they should be taken off with a heel of the 
old wood, and put 8e])arately in small pots 
half filled >vith sandy peat, the surface all 
sand, kept close enough t*) prevent flag- 
ging, in a bottom-heat of 80® and shaded 
from the sun, which would injure them. 
So treated, a good percentage of cuttings 
may be induced to root, after which they 
must be gradually inured to bear the air 
of the house. When the pots are fairly 


filled wdtli roots move into others 6 inches 
in diameter, giving them goo<l fibrous peat 
and sand enough to make it porous. The 
plants, as soon as pretty well established, 
should be stood near the glass, so that they 
may not be disposed to get drawn up 
weakly. This Cossignia in its first stages 
is inclined to be of an erect habit, and it is 
useless attempting to stop it before it luu^ 
got sufficient strength to enable it to suj)- 
port side branches, which wdll hardly take 
jdace before the second year. A second 
shift may be required during the summer, 
but not a large one ; one or two sizes 
bigger pots than those into which the 
])huits were moved from the cutting pots 
w'lll be large enough. Air must be given 
through the growing season m the middle 
of the day, and shade from the sun w'hen 
full on the glass will be required ; syringe 
daily to keej) down insects. A day tem- 
])erature in the growing season of Ib^ to 
85® should be given, and not low’er than 
60® in the wunter in the night time. In 
the spring the leading shoot ought to be 
reduced two or three joints, as now the 
])lanti> may be Mijiposed to have strength 
enough to break and maintain a couple of 
shoots, which by being tied down when 
they have growui to the length of 10 or 
12 inches will again break. Larger pota 
.should be given as required. Managed in 
this w'ay the plants keep on growing and 
attaining a more bushy condition for years; 
and if in the course of time they get at all 
bare of leaves about the bottom, the head 
and side branches may be cut well back in 
the s]u iiig and treated sf) as to cause them 
to bleak out afresh, wdien the\ usually 
make finer, better furnished sjie* inieii.s than 
W'hen younger. 

Insects.- As to insects, the daily use of 
the syringe wull geneially be sullicieiit to 
kee]> dowui the leiust troublesome, such as 
aphides, thrips, and red s])i(ler, and the 
smooth leathery nature of the leaves is 
such that they are easily freed from bugs 
or scale by sponging, should these latter 
affect them. 

OEASSXJLA. 

This name was formerly ap]»lied to a 
handsome and well-known plant now in- 
cluded in Kalosanthes. There are one or 
two species of Crassula, sometimes used as 
greenhouse climbers, though not equal for 
this purpose to many others. The metho<l 
of propagation ana after treatment a*!- 
vised for Elalosanthes will answer for these 
Crassulas. 

The undermentioned are suitable for 
using as climbeVs : — 
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C. Candida. A Buinmer flowering kind. 
From the Cape of Good Hope. 

C. spathulata. Flowers white, blooms 
in summer. Cape of Good Hope. 

ORINUM AND HYMENOOALLIS. 

These consist mostly of large-growing 
stove bulbous plants that bear very fine 
flowers ; they are so nearly allied to Paii- 
cratiums, that, so far as their cultural re- 
quirements are concerned, they need to be 
treated much in the same way that will 
suffice for the last-named division of 
Amaryllids, only there is this that must 
not be lost sight of in the management of 
the several sp(*cies belonging to the col- 
lective Order, that they come from widely 
different parts of the world; some aie 
found indigenous to the hot low districts 
of India, and also the ivarmer jiaits of 
America and tlie West Indies ; others, 
again, are met with in the cool hill regions 
of India and at the Cajje of Good Hojie. 
Consequent ujion this, although most of 
them enjoy a liberal amount of heat dui*- 
ing the growing season, still theie is a 
considerable dilference in the degiee of 
warmth they will stand when at rest. 
From this it is olivious that the cultivator 
will have to be guided by the teini)erature 
of the country from which the respective 
kinds come that he hapi)ens to grow. Like 
most plants of a kindled nature, after their 
growtli IS conqileted they require a good 
rest, at which time tliev must be kept dry. 
All the Criiiums and Hymenocallis can be 
raised from seeds, which should be sown 
as soon as lipe ; when this will be, of 
course will depend on the time of th(*ir 
blooming. Supposing that rijie seeds aie 
at hand during the later months of the 
yi‘ar, prepare a large seed-pan, drain and 
fill it with sifted loam, to which add 
enough sand to make it moderately ojien ; 
press the soil fii’inly down and strew the 
seeds over the surface about an inch apart, 
sprinkling a very little soil over them ; 
stand in an ordinary stove temperature, 
and give as much water as will keep the 
inabuial slightly moist ; in the course of a 
couple of months the young plants will 
appear, after which place them near the 
liglit, continuing to maintain the soil in a 
healthy state as to moisture, but not too 
wet. In the spring increase the heat as 
requisite for the other occupants of the 
house or pit in which they ai*e located. 
Their growth is not nearly so rapid as in the 
case of plants that come sooner to maturity; 
they wm bear full exposure to the sun ex- 
cept in the brightest weather, and even 
then use no shading unless the leaves 


show signs of being injured. By mid- 
summer prepare some more pans or jiots 
with soil a little less sandy than was used 
for the seeds, and prick the seedlings out 
2 inches apart, pressiiig the earth quite 
solid about them. Duiing the summer 
they will bear as much warmth as most 
stove plants, with a fair quantity (»f aii* 
tlaily, and water as is necessary to keep 
the soil in a fairly moist state. Give more 
air with a lo'wer tempemture in the autumn; 
winter them in about C 0 “, but do not let 
the soil get dry, as the object is not to 
subject the bulbs to a dry couise of treat- 
ment until they are strong enough to 
flower. The spiing following move singly 
into 5 or 6 inch pots, treating generally as 
hitheifo, syringing overhead daily to lct*e]) 
down insects. If they have plenty of h(‘at 
the}^ will thrive fast this the second season, 
and by the autumn, when the temperatuie 
18 again reduced, they will have grown to 
a considerable size. 

Winter as before, and in the spring they 
should be big enough lor putting into 8 clr 
1 ) inch pots, ‘fheii management thiough 
the summer will require to be similar to 
that to which they have so far been sub- 
jected, and in the autumn some of the 
strongest should have the soil gradually 
let to get into a semi-dry state, giving only 
as much water as will ju'cveiit their being 
injured by over-drying. Again ‘Jtart them 
■with warmth and moisture in the spring, 
keeping the strf>ngest that have been dried 
in the same jiols, but giving a shilt to the 
others. Through the summer those that 
have been submitted to diy treatment may 
be ex}>eeted to flower, after which move 
them into larger pots and encourage free 
giowth till autumn. During the ensuing 
winter all that seem strong enough may 
be subjected to driei* treatment, alter which 
they may be expected to bloom regiilarlj^. 
Their natural time of flowering varies in 
the various kinds, and the treatment they 
receive causes a still further dilference, so 
that with a suflicieiit number they may be 
had in bloom over a considerable portion 
of the year. All the species increase by 
ofl*sets, wdiich, wdien they have attaineil 
suihcient size, will bloom if left growing 
with the parent plant, in which case the 
size of pot is the only question, but 
mostly it will be found best when the off- 
sets have gained coiivsiderable strength to 
take them off and grow* them separately ; 
this is best done in spring just befdre 
growth commences. The treatment of the 
divided plants will require to Ik‘ in every 
way similar to that advised for tiie seed- 
lings. Like most other bulbous plants of 
a kindred nature, they do not like larger 
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pfjt 3 than necessarjr to fjrow and sustain 
them up to full size ; they want a good 
holding soiL 

There are a large number of kinds 
known t<^ culfi^’ators, hut the following 
will usually found sufficient for ordi- 
nary use. Most of them luiar umbels of 
froni a dozen to thirty highly flagrant 
flowers. 

Onn uni amahile. Tliis i*? a reddish purple 
.^}>ecie8 from the East Iiulie-^. 

0. (niiericanuvi. A well-known kind, 
with pure white flowers, very iragmnt ; 
from South Ameri< a. 

C. ajnaticum. This is also a white- 
floweix^d species ; it comes from China, 
and is a very desiiable ])lnnt. 

(J. ernb^srnis. A white- flowered sort 
from tlie West Indies. 

C, piqithUuuK A large strong-growing 
kind that has very lai-ge uudnfls of white 
flowers ; a native of Guinea. 

C. Lindkynnum. Beai-s white and puqde 
flowers ; a handsome kmd inlioduced fuun 
Ali^tanluun. 

C. otnatum Herhertianuin. A garden 
hybrid, giound colour bliisli, striped with 
bright red. 

6. scahntm. White, striped witli red ; a 
native of California. 

Hymenocallu oinJi^Kra. A Ihuulsoine 
white - flowered species that uspiiies a 
strrmg heat to grow" it well ; a iiativtM)! 
the Wcftt Indies. 

H. rmcroMffhana. A most beautiful 
dwaif-growiiig hort with white Auw-ei-s, 
one of the fiiiebt of all the >j)e< ies. 

H. swcioHi. Also a wiiite-fiow'ered ]:ind 
fiom the West Indies. 

Insects.— The^e plants are not much 
subject to insects, although led spider w"ill 
live on the foliage. But this tail easily he 
kept down bv syringing. If scale, niValv 
bug, or thrips atta^;k them, sjKmgiiig w ill 
l»e the most effectual 

OROSSANDBA INFUNBIBirLl- 
FOBMIS. 

A new evergreen stove Acanthad, from 
India, with orange flowers, tinged with 
red, jiroducefl in tenninable spikes. 

The rootle of projiagation and after 
management is similar to that recom- 
mend^ for Aplelandras, w hich see. 

OBOTON. 

(Byn, : CodimvM,) 

Few amongst the different kinds of flne- 
kaved stove suldects have been so exten- 
sively cultivated as Crotons, and tliere is 


no family of plants known to cultivators 
which gives so much variety in the way of 
form and colour in the foliage. All the 
variegated kinds (and these only are 
favourites witli plant growers) come from 
hot countries, and require a high stove 
temperature to grow them to anything like 
tlie condition of which they admit 
These plants are very easily propagated, 
and quite as easily grown, provided suffi- 
cient care is bestowed ujion them. Cut- 
tings w'ill root quickly at any time of the 
year, but spring is the best season for 
putting them in. Small pieces of the 
sh<H>ts ^hould l>e selected, ahvays choosing 
lliose that have their leaves well variegated. 
This is necessaiy, as if shoots that are too 
green are struck they almost invaiiably are 
afterw'nids deficient in vaiiegation. They 
should be put singly in ]H)ts just largjs 
enough to htdd them, half filled w'llh sand 
and loam, the u}>per portion all sand. 
Kept wjtrm, moi^t, ivith the air confined, 
ami slmd(*<l, they will loot in a few w'eeks ; 
then gimlually di'^jiciise with the propaga- 
ting ghisscK ; the\ form roots quuKly, and 
will soon requii’c larger pots ; these should 
be dunned and fille<i with good loam, 
libeuillv mixed with sand. U intended 
lor large sj)eciniens, as as growl li has 
commenced the points of the shoots should 
Ihj pim hed out t4) lay the foundation for a 
dense, bushy Imliit ; to further encourage 
thh they ought to be kept close to the i\»of 
glass, and re( eive air every day through 
tlie grow’ing season when the wvather is fit 
to admit it. They doin^t require any shofle 
fiom the sun ; unless the glass actually 
burnn the leaves the more sun they get 
the finer ct>louied they usually are. They 
should he freely synng(Hl daily, exccjit in 
the deail of w'inter, as they are liable 
to re<l s]uder ami a minute yellow thrip 
that iffteii attacks them, and which can 
only be ke]>t down bv a constant applica- 
tion of water to tlie leaves. As the 
blanches are pUKlnced they should be tied 
out, other wise, if this is not attended to 
they get into to<i stiff an erect position to 
admit of their afterwards bending. The 
ivsult of this is that they in course of time 
become denuded of leaves about the bottom, 
which makes them unsightly. These 
plants should always present a close mass 
of ht'-althy leaves ^ully clotliing the wood, 
without which they, and similar things 
grown for the beauty of their foliage, are 
deficient in the first essential to make them 
attractive. 

Groton^ will grow in almost any descrip- 
tion of soil, and, like most other planu, 
make the mmt progress in peat, but they 
rarely have their leaves so miely coloured 
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in it afi when grown in good loam. They 
«U«o like manure- water, which, when other 
things connected with their successful culti- 
vation ate present, causes the leaves to come 
yellower. The treatment from a young 
state up to the largest specimens, which 
may be 6 feet or 7 feet through by as much 
in height, is of a routine character, such 
as alieady detailed, giving additional pot- 
room as they require it. When the plants 
get at all straggling they may be cut back or 
even headed down to within 18 inches of 
the collar, after which they will make 
specimens quite equal to young plants. If 
wanted in a small state for decoration, 
Crotons look much the best confined to a 
single stem, as when tbdy have side 
branches they are not so elegant in ap- 
pearance. WTien required for use in this 
way young stock should be struck yearly. 
The long, narrow-leaved kinds, such as C. 
angustifolius — still one of the liandsomest 
for all purposes — are most suitable. 

Tlieie rs an immense number of sorts 
now in cultivation, very many of which 
are so far inferior t^) other a as make 
their growth iinneces‘'ary. The following 
are alldrstrnct and hairdsome : — 

C. angmiifohm. Has narrow, drooping, 
yellow and green leaves, 12 inches to 24 
inches long when well managed, and still 
unsurpassed for elegant appearance. India. 

C. Uroion Prince, Leaves a foot long, 
erect, hr iglit green ground colour, central 
rib and ner>’es yellow. A bright and 
regularly variegated kind. 

(7. Dw'aeli. One of the trilobed forms ; 
it has wedge-shaped leaves that grow 
bboa^r outward, dividing into two oppo- 
site equal lobes, ground colour green, the 
midrib yellow, which, together with the 
considerable portion of the leaves that 
coni^ blotched with yellow, turn crimson 
as^they get older. From the South Sea 
Islands. 

C. Ex^ansianus. Another distinct sort ; 
the leaves are lobed as in C. Disraeli ; the 
young ones pale green, beavilv marked 
with yellow. Oh also the stalks ; the ground 
colour becomes much darker as the leaves 
get older. 

G, Hawkeri, A very distinct kind, with 
medium-sized leaves, more pointed than 
C. variegatus ; three-fouHhs of the central 
portion of the leaves yellow, edged with 
green. 

C* Johannis, A longer-leaved variety 
than the ])receding, the yellow colour 
usually dai'ker. A fine kind from the 
South Sea Islands. 

C, majfstieuB, This is also a narrow 
drooping-leaved scirt ; the foliage wliilst 
young £ deq» green and yellow. As it 


gets matured, the ground colour changes 
to a very dark olive, and the yellow por- 
tions bc^me deep crimson. A veiy tat 
sort from the South Sea Islands. i 

0. picturatus, A most sin^lar-habited 
variety from the New Hebrid^ ; the form 
of the leaves is extremely variable, some 
having the base almost heart-shaped, widi 
a continiuition of the midrib for several 
inches, from which again grows another 
narrow portion of leaf more or less length- 
ened, often being in all from 15 inchira to 
18 inches Ion" ; the midrib is red, the rest 
green blotched with yellow, turning to red 
when matured. 

C, Princess of Wales. A drooping-leaved 
kind, leaves about 2 feet long, ground 
colour pale green, heavily and evenly 
vai*iegated with pale yellow. A native of 
the New Hebrides. 

G. Queen Victoria. Leaves of medium 
length ; wdien well grown they get about 
12 inches lung ; the greater pa^ of the 
leaves is of the richest golden yellow, the 
midrib and principal veins magenta, ulti- 
mately becoming criniMiu ; the combined 
shades are very beautiful 

G. roseo-pictus. A hybrid variety of close, 
compact habit ; leaves smaller than 0. 
variegatus, ground colour green,Hmdrib 
and nerves banded with yellow ; a very 
bright sort. 

G. undulatus. A very distinct and hand- 
some kind, with leaves of medium length, 
elegantly undulated in the edges, <feep 
green ground colour, the midrib and mnen 
of the surface yellow whilst young, turn- 
ing bright crimson when fully mi^ured. 
A native of the South Sea Islands. 

G. voliituB. A very distinct kind, the 
leaves all rolled back,' as its name implies ; 
ground colour gre^ii, midrib and nerves 
yellow, variegation constant and distinct. 

G. JVarrenix. Leaves 2 feet to 2^ feet 
long by an inch bi*oad, dro(‘ping gracefully, 
deep green in colour*, profusely mottm 
with yellow and red ; one of the best A 
native of the South Sea Islands. 

C. Wexsmannii. Possesses a close, dense 
habit of growth ; the leaves are narrow, 
about a foot in length, ground colour 
bright green, mottled and strijied with 
bright yellow. Also a native of the South 
Sea Islands. 

G. IVillunnsti. Has large, bold foliage, 
undulated on the edges ; ground colour 
bright green, the greater portion of the 
surface yellow whilst the leaves are young, 
turning retl with age ; midrib red. 

Insects, — ^The smaller species, such as 
thripa and red spider, alreidy alluded to, 
will not gi^’6 much trouble if the syrinfring 
recommended is earned out M^y 
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imd scale both affect them ; these can be 
destroyed by dipping in or svringtng with 
a strong solution of insecticide. 

O&OWEA. 

These belong to a limited family of ever- 
ffreen greenhouse plants, introduced from 
New South Wales, that ore of comparatively 
small, bushy habit of growth, producing 
their lively dark pink star<^haped dowel's, 
for two or three mouths in succession 
through the autumn, at a time when 
r^nhouse-dowering subjects are few. 
&oweas have many things to recommend 
them to the geneial cultivator, not the 
least of which is their easy growth and 
adaptability for decorative purposes, espe- 
cially for tne conservatory, where by regu- 
lating the time that they commence grow- 
ing a succession of the plants may he had 
so as to have some in flower from the com- 
mencement of August, to be succeedeil by 
others that will keep on until alter the 
close of the year. They will also Ixiar, 
whilst in bloom, placing in a conflned 
situation in conservatories or similar places 
much better than mast hardwoodea sub- 
jects ; they likewise have the property of 
flowering " freely in a xevy small state. 
Plants the first year gi own from the usual 
nurserv-sized stock will just bloom as 
plentifully in projKirtion to their size as 
when older. When they get lai-ge ami aie 
well-man^ted, thev are useful for exhibi- 
tion, if req^ar^ for this puqjose, the nature 
of the flowers l)eing such that they will 
bear a deal of kncsking about without 
being bruised or disfigured. They make 
moderately stiong roots, that are not at 
all delicate or liable to injury from 
causes that would result in the death of 
more tender things ; yet they do not form 
them in such large quantities as to need so 
much pot-room as many plants. All the 
kinds will grow in h»am. and in it, when 
of a good description, thj colour of the 
flowers IS often a little higher ; but in peat 
they gsaerally make quicker progress, and 
where the latter can be hod of a fair 
character, we should recommend it in pre- 
femce to loam, using about one sixth or 
seventh of clean shai'p sand intermixed. 

Althougli the Croweas do not require 
anything above a cool greenhouse tempera- 
tate to grow them, they arc amongst a 
certain number of plants that will bear and 
make much more progress bv having 
their growing season lengthened Uirough 
being started in a little waxmth in trie 
winter. Their time of flowering can also 
be regulated by this. Plants that are thus 
started into growth in slight heat in 


February will bloom early in August if 
required, to be succeeded by others, the 
growth of which commenced with the 
advance of the season. Where tliere is the 
means of submitting them to a temperature 
of 60® in the night, with a rise of 8® or 10* 
by day, about February, we should advise 
the young stock to be so started at that 
time. 

Croweas strike readily from cuttings 
which should be procured about April fi'om 
plants that have staited in an intermediate 
temperature in February ; put them several 
together in 5 or 6 inch jiots in sand, sub- 
jecting them now to an oi-dinary stove 
tempeniture, with shade and a moist, con- 
fined atmosphere ; here they will root in 
six or eight weeks, when give more air and 
light. As soon as th ey are lully n loted move 
singly to small iiots, stopping the jioints 
and continuing tne warm, moderately close 
treatment through the suiaiiierand autumn, 
keejuiig on in the winter in a night teni- 
peiatuie of about 50“. In March the 
young plants should have made enough 
progress to a<lijut of their being moved 
into 4 or 5 inch pots, stopping each shoot ; 

I through the spring and summer give a 
little more vaimth than usual for the 
generality of greenhouse plants, standing 
them on a moist Ixittom, wuth plenty of 
light and a little shade in very bright 
I w^eather, giving a dash with the syringe 
' every afternoon. Winter as btdbre, and 
about the coiumencement of the year cut 
in the whole of the preceding summer’s 
growth, leaving the shoots alniut 6 inches 
long from the iKunt w]iei*e they weiv 
shoilened t4) the ])re\iou8 season ; tie them 
out in a Inuizontal })Osition, and aliout the 
time and in the temperature alxive advised 
place them wheie tiiey will receive a fail- 
amount of liglit, slightly damping them 
oveihead with the syringe once a day ; 
here they w'lll soon coiuiiieiice grow^th and 
be in a condition for jiotting. They will 
require a S-inch shift, with a fair quantity 
of ilminage, using the soil in a mmlerately 
lumpy state, and pressing it solid in the 
pots. Ki'phue the ])lants in a simitar 
temperature to that they have bt*en in, and 
here let them remain until the lK*ginning 
of May, when there will be enoueli solai* 
heat to keep them on growing without the 
assistance of fire ; after this, they will do 
along with other ordimiry hai’<lwoode<l 
stock, re(]uiriiig like tieatment through 
the summer as to air, syringing overhead, 
and closing the house or pit they occujiy 
with the sun upon it in the aiternaui. 
They will not need any stopping of tlie 
8h<K>ts, except such as lui]>iien to grow 
considerably stronger than the rest The 
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reason tliat it is not advisable to stop these 
plants in the summer, os prescribed in the 
cultivation of most hardwooded subjects, 
is that if pinched back nothing is gained, 
as it rarely has the effect of causing shoots 
to break out several from each, as in the 
case of most things, but simply stops 
growth altogether for the season, and 
hastens their flowering. Wliere there is 
not the convenience or a house in which 
they can receive a little heat early, ^ 
above described, all the difference in their 
treritment recpiired is to pot them later, 
about April, with the other hai*<l wooded 
greenhouse plants, and treat through the 
summer as before advised, but by the latter 
method they cannot be e3q)ected to make 
80 much growiih, nor nower so early. 
When they come into bloom they will 
make nice little plants for standing on 
front shelves or in any prominent position. 

When their blooming is over, remove 
the plants to wliere they wdll receive 
ordinary greenhouse treatment as to tem- 
perature, air, and water, cutting them hack 
as in the preceding season so as to reduce 
the shoots to 6 or 8 inches in length from 
tlie point they were shortened to the year 
before, and again starting them in a little 
heat as previously, or if a succession of 
bloom is lequired, a portion of the stock 
may be allowed to commence their growth 
later on in the greenhouse. This year 
they will bear a 3-incli shift, using the 
soil in a little more lumpy sUitc, and 
keeping the strongest shoots well tied out, 
so as to clothe the base of the plants, 
treating them through the season as here- 
tofore. The treatment required during 
suhse<pieut yeai's will be siuiilai* in every 
way, always cutting the shoot.s well back 
before growth begins, or a sufficiently 
dense, bushv condition will not be main- 
tained. It IS not necessary to increase the 
size of pot beyond 15 inches in diameter, 
as this will l>e big enough for full-sized 
s[»ecimen8. After the plants have been in 
pots of this size for a vear or two they 
bhould be regularly supplied with inanuie- 
water through the growing season. In this 
way Croweas may be kept for veal's in a 
tiiri\’ing, healthy state. 

The following varieties are all wortli 
giwing 

C, dliptica. A free-growing variety, and 
equally free in flowering ; has elliptic- 
shimea leaves. 

U Icitifolia, As its name implies, a 
broad-leaved kind, with laige flowers of 
great substance. 

C. Siiliffna vnMor, A laige-flowered form 
of the Willow-leaved C. saligna, and much 
superior to the old variety. 


0. itricta. An equally desirable sort, 
the habit of the plant more upright than 
the others. 

Insects. — Croweas are not much subject 
to the attacks of insects; greenfly will 
sometimes affect them, hut can easily 
killed, the nature of the plants being such 
os to bear without injury a strong applica- 
tion of tobacco smoke. The use of the 
syringe to promote growth during the 
early part of the season prevents their 
suffering through red spider. Bi’own 
scale is trouhle.some if it gets upon them, 
but can be destroyed by strong applications 
of inst^cticide ivhen the plants are at rest 
in the winter. Should white scale get 
upon them there is not much chance of 
eradicating it thoroughly, as it requii*es a 
stronger dressing of insecticide than the 
leaves will bear. 

CUPANIA. 

Since handsome-leaved plants became so 
popular for cultivation under glass many 
stove sjiecies have been used that grow natu- 
rally to a size such as would preclude the 
I xKissibility of their being accommo<lated in 
oi'dinaiy sized structures when they have 
attained their full stature, hut by confining 
tlieir roots in pots and heading them 
down at intervals tbev can be kept within 
bounds. Of this description are the 
Cui)anias ; the U'^t and most suitable for 
cultivation is 0. filicifolia, a West Indian 
species that, in its native country, grows to 
a height of 15 or 20 feet. Its beautiful 
green, finely-cut Fern-like leaves ^ 
nnsiu'}>a‘ssed for their elegant jplume-like 
aj)] lejii ance. The plant is one of those that 
should always Ije confined to a single stem ; 
if more are permitted to grow much of its 
elegance is wanting. It is easily grown 
with enough warmth at command, a de- 
sidemtum which its native coimtry at once 
suggests. 

It may be increased at anv time of the 
yeai‘, 'W’hen cuttings composed of the young 
shoots 5 or 6 inches long can be taken off 
with a heel, such as are obtainable from a 
plant that has been headed back ; they 
will root in sandy loam in a brisk heat 
with a confined moist atmosphere, and 
shaded from the sun, so as to pi-event their 
flagging. Wlien well-rooted graduallv 
inure them to the air of the house, wlxich 
keep at an ordinitry stove temperature, 
]^t them be where they will have abun- 
dance of light and enough air at suitable 
times to keep them stout and short This 
is necessary with plants like this, that are 
not to be stoppw and grown in bush 
form, the object oeing to get them to make 
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large leaves as near tlie l«we as jMissiUle ; 
othemise they aill have a thin, stinggliim 
appeanince, that can never lx* correctwl 
until thev ai*e headt^l down. As this 
Cuponia is a strong gi-ower, it pi'vfers gtHHl 
fibixms loam to Move the young 

plants into laiger pots hefoiv the i-oots get 
eituiijMxI, 6 or 7 inch will not lx* t<x> large. 
During the spring and siiiinini iliey will 
bear as much heat iw nit»st <>t the on Unary 
stove occujwints, with a little sha<le in the 
middle of tlie day and air ]»rojH)rtionate to 
the weathei, syringing daily thnnigli the 
glowing season ; thif' necessary to keep 
down red sjdder and thri])s, botli t»l whicli 
frequently atnick the jdaiit. A ho\er 
temperatiii'e in the aiitumn and winter 
will suffice, hut it is imt uell to let the 
heat g(*t l>eJow (50° in the niglit. Mo\e 
into larger pots ai' more root -room is 
requireil ; the size of ]n)t'' whicli are ulti- 
mately given will dejH‘iid on the size the 
]dants are reqiiiivd to In? grown to (Ui- 
.siMjuent on tlie size «»f the ho :se they aie 
intended to la? kej»t in. This (’u])ania is 
very effective for an exhibition group 
wdien it gets 8 or 10 feet in height, but 
smaller example*^ will Ik? more gi'iieiully 
useful. 

When lari’er than ie<[uired the best way 
to pnjceed is in the spring just before 
growth commences, to Jet the srul get 
moderately dr}*, and then to liead dow n to 
^vithin 6 or 8 indies of tlie ]M»ts, putting 
them at once aft< rw’aixls in a bri'^k lieat to 
iv«-sist them to break. All the shoot.'n tliat 
ai’e made, excejit one U) each ]>lant, niav be 
<»ff and >ti uck in tin* way dcM'iibetl ; 
'the stoolatlbhorld then lx* turned out <»f tJie 


1 syringt* with «ome iimectiddf^ mi UKinim 
j cmtjfully. 

OUPHEA. 

Miwt of theae pivtty free- flowering nlanU 
I are eveigitien slunlw, with a low bushy 
habit, seblom gniwing much alxivw a foot 
high. 

Thev aiv easily projiagaUHi, and as tuwily 
gi-own* requiring tivatment similar to 
Lilsmia llmibunda, whieli see. 

A considenilde iinmlxr of sjHJcies have 
lH*on intrtHluceil, but most of them nei*d 
moiv wiuinth tlian a gre**ulnuw- affords, 
iiml are not <>f sullicient merit to Ik* w'oith 
the ro(»m they ixciipy when stn h immliers 
of lietter }»lant.s are at <M»nimand. 

The iin<leimentiom*<l will sucecHl under 
greeiiliouM* treatment:— 

(*. cnniahiiriuu. Ha*- pale crimson 
jlow’eiv, and conies from (tuatemala 

C. eminais. Fhovei^ red and yellow, 
blcMuu.H in summer arnl autumn. From 
Mevieo. 

(\ platiicniim. A Mexican s]K*cies witli 
'-cailet and white flower" ; bjooins con- 
tinually thnmgli the summer. 

CURODLIOO. 

These are stove i>l.ints leniarkable for 
their Ixautiful habit of giowtli ; the lung 
lance-diajxd leaves, borne on well-pro- 
])oition(*d stalks, are elegantl\ curvtHl S4» 
a.s to give them a ilistinct and well-inaikeil 
chaiacter. The leaves are like those of 
some Palms, while the latter are in their 
early stag«‘s betbie they are old enough to 

thfi iliv'iwimi).! tliiO fkft 


ibnsdl r<s}ts tluit are matted at the 
TK>ttom^ the balls cut off, and nu»st of the 
old «oii shaken aw'ay, tmnsfeniiig them to 
smaller jKits, but laige enough to admit 
the roots with a little fie.^-h soil. Treat 
aftenvardfi similarly to w'li(*ii the jdaiits 
wei-e younger, giving them above all ]»lenty 
of lis^, as to ketU) the growth short. 
Aftrf%ifti!ing down, the young sluM)ts will 
malj^MIIMich larger leave.s rn*ai' the iHittoin 
than wei’e pixsluced by the first growth, 
and be prop^ulionatelv more effe'live 
amongst laige plants. Heading back may 
lie re|>eated as often as requisite. When? 
a brisk heat is maintained, two years will 
generally lx? as long a.s the lieails can be 
kept W'itliin the Ixiunds of an oi'^linary 
stove. C. undulata is a haiidsonic idaiit but 
inferior to C. tilicifolijL 
Ikhects. — I n aildilion to tbnfis and red 
spider, aphide^ s^ ale, and mealy bug will 
bve on (.’upanias. The least olijectioiiable 
of thes<* jxnts can be kept under by syring- 
ing witli tepid water ; for scale an<l bug 


pie<»ent. Few' lhing.s that lan lx grown 
III aiudi coiupuiatively small ])ots an* so 
effective for U'-iiig among fioweriiig plants, 
or with tho.M* that have niiUKsive foliage. 

They are readily iiirri'a^efl from suckeiv, 
which UK the jilants get old and large aii* 
profluced in nuslerate numbeis ; thes<* 
.suckeiK should be taken off in spring Ixfoie 
grow’th begins ]*ut singly in j>ots large 
enough to liold them, and at once ]dace(l 
m a stiong heat. AfU*rw'artls give moix? 
r«Hit-rooin, maintain a brisk heat through 
the giwing Hoa.Hon, with fdenty of light, 
give a incHlerate amount of air in the day, 
with a moist atmosphere, and shiwle wlien 
the w'cather is sunny. They must not lx? 
let to get too cold even in the winter when 
at rest. They come from India. 

(J, recurmUt. A greeii-leuv«*<l apoiies 
miicli used for decorative imnswes. 

V. recurvata striata. Tjie leaves of tliia 
plant are deeply plaited like the green 
swxjies, but llavo a well-defined white 
l^tid running duw'n the centre. 
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(X recwrvata variegata. This has noble 
plaited leaves, from 20 to 24 inches lonj?, 
tx)me on stalKs 15 to 18 in length, bright 
green in colour, irregularly band^ with 
white. 

Inbects. — Scale, mealy bug, and thrips 
sometimes aie troublesome, but the cha- 
lacter of the leaves admits of their being 
easily got rid of by syringing and sponging. 

CQBOUMA. 

Tlie species of Curcuma that find favour 
ivith cultivators are few in number ; they 
belong to a somewhat limited family of 
herbaceous plants, mostly indigenous t<> the 
liot districts of Eastern India ; and, there- 
fore, in order to grow them well, tliey re- 
quire a considerable amount of heat. C. 
longa produces turmeric, w'hich is much 
UHe(i by the natives of India on account of 
Its medicinal properties. Curcumas are 
of moderate gruwtn, their leaves attaining 
a height of 2 feet The flowers, which 
s[>riiig fiom the croums of the ]dants, are 
borne on stout foot-stalks ; they aie very 
sing'dar in aspect, and last for ueeks little 
impaired in appeiirance. 

Their distinctness of foiin renders them 
acceptable additions to the occu])aiits of 
the stove, esjiecially uhere as much vaiietv 
ns ])o.ssible is desired. They come into 
bloom during summer and autumn, when 
liowers are scarcer than efulier in the s(‘a- 
soii. After they have bloom<*d they may 
be (hied ofl like Gloxinias or Miuilai iLiiigs, 
keeping their roots in a toleiably waim 
place whilst at rest. They may be increased i 
by means of oft'sets. Thesi*, as well as the 
larger roots, should be potted and started 
into growth in the si>ring. The small 
offsets ought to be kept by themselves and 
grown on to acquire more strength. An 
8-iiich pot will be large enough for four of 
the smaller roots, and a 10-ineh or 12-inch 
iK)t for a similar number of the laiger '^i/e. 
They will succeed in either ])eat or lo<im, 
or in a luixtuie of both ; but wlieie jieat 
can be had of good quality, containing 
]>lenty of tibre, it is to be jiivtcrred ; that 
wliicli is of a compact, s 'apy nature is not 
lit for (hireiimas, even if incorporated with 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, or loam. Con- 
sequently where notliing better than such 
can be obtained, it is advisable to glow 
them in loam, in all coses using plenty of 
sand to keep the soil in a thoroughly 
I>orou8 condition ; for if the water cauiiot 
jmss freely through it, the feeding fibres of 
the roots will make little pi^ogiHise, and in 
that case the growth above ground will not 
be satisfactory. One-sixth rotten manure 
added to the peat or loan-- whichever is 


used — will tend to great^ increase the 
sti^ength of the plants. The pots should 
be well drained with 2 inches of crocks, 
over which a little porous material ought 
I to be laid to keep the soil from getting 
I down and clogging the drainage. Prasstbe 
compost in the pots, filling tliem np to 
about two- thirds their depth ; then pat in 
the roots, and cover over with soil to 
within an inch of the rim. Place them in 
a temi)erature of 65® at night, allo>\ing 10® 
higher in the daytime, and do not give U)o 
much water to the soil until the young 
shoots have appeared al>ove the surface, 
when it may be kei)t more moist. When 
fresh started they may be set on a tan 
lied in the centre of the house ; but as 
soon as the young gi*owtlis appear, they 
should be moved to where they will receive 
sufiicient light to prevent the leaves be- 
coming drauTi. This is of more importance 
in the case of these plants than in that of 
most other's, as their flowers do not rise 
al)ove the foliage in the ordinary way. 

A thin sci (>en Avill In* required when the 
weather i.s bright, but do nut subject them 
t(» peiinaneut shade. As the days lengthen 
and sun-heat increases, raise the tempera- 
ture to 70® at night, and corivspondmgly 
liighei' in the daytime. Give a moderate 
amount of air, but do not let them be in a 
draught lyphuing them too near where 
air is admitted. With these, as with 
almost all plants that require heal, growth 
will be accelerated ])y closing the btjuse 
uhilst tile sun i* yet u})on the glass, as the 
influence of solar heat in promoting grou'th, 
esi>eeiall\ in the afternoons when the at- 
nuisphere is well charged with moisiure, ia 
mucli more conducive to strungtli andl 
healthy development than is BrQ4ieiii 
When the house is ..hut syringa oirerhead 
freely, and continue this treatment nmtil 
tliey show flower, when the syringe \rill be 
of no further use, but the atmosphere must 
not be kej>t too dry. The flowers have a 
tubular 3-toothed cal>"x ; the tube of the 
corolla is dilated alK)ve, five lolies 

being e(pial, but the lii> is large amd^j^vead- 
iug. As the flow^ers open the plal|tlit*nay 
1 m? inuuHl to iiu)re air, and w’hen expandeil 
they may be ivmovtHl to the conservatory 
if It is kept at an intermeiliate tempera- 
ture ; but if not warmer than an ordinary 
giveiibouse, they must not l>e allow*cd to 
lemaiii in it after the weather has become 
(H)ld. After that tliey should be returned 
to the stove and supplietl with wannth, 
and water at the roots until the leaves 
show signs of <lecay, when the amount of 
water may be gradually reducetl in quantity 
till the tops are dead, when they should be 
kept diy. They sliould not, iiowever, be 
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Btiblected to a low teniperaturo, or they 
will be liable to rot Keep them throiif^n 
their season of rest about 60*, and early in 
spring turn them out of the pots, removing 
toe old soil completely, and repotting in 
new material as recommended for the pre- 
ceding season. 

The following are well worth cultiva- 
tion : — 

C* Amada. A variety which comes from 
Bengal, a fine kind, whose red and yellow 
flowera are proiluced during the summer. 

(7. aromatica. Has yellow ilowem, which 
are produced in the summer ; it comes 
from the East Indies. 

C, eordata. Another East Indian orange 
and rose colouied sort, which blooms in 
July and August. 

C, Roscoeamu An East Indian kind, 
with oinnge bracts and red flowers, which 
ai*e produced in Julv Jind following months. 

Cf rubriraulis. iFrom the East Indies, 
^renerally blooms somewhat eailier than 
9ie sorts just named ; its flowers are red- 
dish yellow in colour. 

Insects. — The continued use of the 
8}Tinge through the gi owing season keep 
in check red snider and tlirips. Scale and 
mealy bug will live upon tnem, but they 
can be easily removed by sponging, and 
the yearly decay of the leaves effectually 
destroys any pi feet insects or lljcir eggs 
that may have got on the plants dui ing tlie 
summer. 

OYANOPHTLLUM MAGNITICTJM. 

This is the best of all the Cyanophylliims 
^so much so, indeed, as to make tlie othej s 
not worth growing. We shall, tlieieflue, 
confine the details of cultivation to this 
species, which is rightly named, for amongst 
all the fine-leaved stove plants that lia^ e been 
introduci*d, if w’e excejjt some of the Wst 
of the Palms and their allie.s there aie 
n(me yet that equal the majestic foliage 
which this plant when well grown pro- 
duces ^A vigorous specimen will make 
leaves a yard long, by over 20 inches bniiMl, 
their almost black -green silky upj>er, and 
re<ldihh-puiple under suiface, anoiding a 
striking contrast to all other cultivated 
forms of vegetation. It is a Melostomad 
cs^mble of ^i*ing as high a temperature | 
as the hottest stove plwts reqmre. A I 
single stem is all tJie form oi growth worth 
encouraging, although when strong it breaks 
freely. 

These side shoots or the extreme top 
make cuttings that will root in a few 
weeks, placed sinj^ly in 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, half filled with peat^ soil, the upper 
surface all sand, kept moist| confined, and 


shaded when requisite, in a temperature of 
76* or 80*. Under such conditions they 
may be struck at any time of the year 
when cuttings are at hand, but, supposing 
Uiem to be rooted in April, they should at 
once be stood where they will receive 
enough light, otherwise the leaves formed 
will be thin, and not able to last long. To 
grow this Oyanophylluin lai’ge it must have 
plenty of i*out-rooin ; tlie ftmt move from 
the cutting state should be into < pots 7 
inches or 8 inches in diameter, using good 
peat, in wdiich the powth is quicker thifti 
in loam. Althougn the plant cannot be 
grown toe> near the gloss, still its leave# aw 
thin in texture, and if not shaded w'hen 
the sun comes directly upon them with 
any considerable force tliev are liable to 
injured ; but the shading should ouklyT^ 
used when the sun is likely to do haiiii. 
Give air w’lieii the weather is mild, if only 
for a short time each day ; plenty ftf water 
miust al.so be given. As soon as the roots 
have got w’ell hold of the stiil, move into 
K)ts 15 inches in diameter, using ]»eat in a 
nnijiy state, with a good sprinkling of sand 
and some rotten manure, for it is a gross 
feeder, and when tlie soil is full of roots it 
will take inamu e-water fieely, which will 
much assist tlie leaves both in size and in 
the hi-sti-ous shade they get wdien the jilant 
18 well managed. It can be grow^n to a 
handsome size in a single season, and very 
large with a second year’s growth. In 
autumn cease shading and give mow air, 
nahiciiig the temiierature gnulunlly, tK> 
that in w inter it is alnml 65*, at which 
time keej) the roots a little drier, but never 
withhold water to let them get as dry as 
nian\ things r(‘(]uire, or the leaves will 
suffer. Treat duiing the ensuing summer 
as before ; in the autumn llie extreme top 
may be rtanoved and Btruck, whieli w’ifl 
have the effect of causing some of the low er 
eye** to bleak. When the shoots thus 
made are large enough, they can l>e taken 
off with a heel and struck. If reqiiiied, 
the old stem may lie h<*acled dowm to the 
bottom, the ball half shaken out, and the 
stool repotted in new' soil as sfxm as it has 
made a little growth ; after heading dow’n 
in this way laijjer leaves will lie foimerl 
than those proaucod by the first growth. 
After the second season young plants wdll 
be prefei’able in some cases. 

Inbectb. — The daily syringing which 
this Cyanophyllum shoulcf have during the 
growing season will suffice to keep nowrn 
the smaller insects, but care must be taken 
that the water gets well to the undei 
surface of the leave|K or ^rips will effect i 
lodgment. Syrinpng wm also keep down 
me^y bug, which is very foml of establish- 
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ing itself in the inequalities at the under 
side of the leaves. 

OYATHBA. 

A fine genus of Tree Ferns, the most 
important of which are greenhouse species. 
Several of them are unsurpassed for their 
mejestic appearance. Among the finest is 
C. dealbata, which forms a beautiful, 
straight, well-proportioned trunk, sur- 
mounted by a grand head of plume-like 
fronds of enduring character. C. medul- 
laris is one of the largest and handsomest 
species, requiring a large house for the 
exhibition of its true character. Cool 
treatment, with much less root-room than 
Ttsuallv given these and other Tree Ferns, 
js preferable to the humid stove heat and 
oVer-potting often practised. 

For propagation and < iiltivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

(7. South Africa. 

C. Gunninghamii. New Zealand. 

C, (Jealbnta. New Zealand. 

C. Dregci, South Africa. 

C. mfdullaris. New Zealand. 

C. pnncepfi. Mexico, 

C. Sriiithii, New Zealand. 

OYOAS. 

These are noble - looking plants, the 
leaves of which much resemble Tree Ferns 
in form, but are liard and tough in texture, 
enduring long on the plants. Tliey are 
amongst tin* finest ornaments of the stove 
or conservatory. Their flowering in thi'» 
country is not a very common occurrence, 
and when they do bloom the flowers are 
nothing more than a curiosity. 

They seldom produce suckers so ns to 
give an opportunity of increa.sing them by 
this means. The plants are nearly alwavs 
imported. Their cultivation is very simple ; 
they succeed in good ordinary loam mode 
suflicientlv porous by the addition of sand. 
The pots must be well drained, as the roots 
will not bear stagnant moisture. Most of 
the species do not require so much root- 
room as the generality of plants enual in 
size, and it is a mistake to oveitlo them in 
this respect. An onlinary stove or inter- 
mediate temperature will answer for them 
summer and winter — there is no necessity 
for Vanug ]>artieiilar to a few degrees ; 65® 
to 60® in the night during winter, with a 
proportionate rise by day, and 60* to 70* 
in the night in summer will answer. Most 
of the kinds, ibwever, will bear as much 
heat as any ot th«A titove occiqmnts in the 


day through the ^provdng season, but there 
is no need for subjecting them to so much ; 
it is simply a question of their mwing 
quickly or slowly. They may be kept for 
years in moderate-sized pots or tUMifa 
moderate shift is given tiiem when they 
are moved. During the ^wing season 
they should have plenty oflight and room 
to fully extend their leaves ; Uiey also like 
a drier atmosphere than most plants. 

The following tvre fine kinds : — 

C. Armstrongvi, A handsom^ bold- 
leaved sort 

G. circinalis, A very large leaved, hand- 
some kind, requiring a go<^ deal of room. 
A native of India. 

G. circinalis glauca, A glaucous-leaved 
form of the above. 

6'. media. A handsome kind, of mode- 
rate fii/e. New Holland. 

0. plumosa. Has beautiful plume-like 
foliage ; a bands^jme species from India. 

G. revoluta. A Chinese species that will 
thrive in a warm greenhouse. 

G. Riaminiana. A fine kind from 
the Philippine Islands. 

Insects. — The hard nature of the leaves 
is such as not to afford much food for in- 
sects, but scale will sometimes become 
troublesome, and sponging is the best 
remedy. 

CYCLAMEN. 

The Cyclamens now so largely used for 
pot cultivation are almost wholly confined 
to the race of seedling varieties of C. per- 
cisum that in recent yeai's have been so 
much improved both in the size and colour of 
their flowers, as also in the disposition to 
produce them in much greater quantities 
than the original species could be induced 
to. So great is the improvement that the 
Cyclamens of the present day are amongst 
the most beautiful and continuous bloomers 
of all greenhouse plants. 

The cultural treatment, with more 
wannth stimulating quick growth, that 
this new race is found to best succeed 
with, is very different from the old slow 
method of growing them, by which the 
plants wei-e yearly, after blaming, sub- 
jected to a severe drying process whereby 
they were much enfeeblS. The ordinary, 
and much the l>est way of propagation is 
fiHim seed, which may be sown at different 
times of the year, according to the season 
they are requir^' to flower. If well 
managed the plants will be large enough 
to admit of flowering when fn>m fifteen to 
eighteen months old. To bloom in spring 
sow about November or December; if 
wanted to come into flower during the 
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late autumn and winter months sow about 
the end of July, in wide shallow pans 
filled with a mixture of sifted fibrous loam, 
withsome leaf-mould andalittlesand added. 
Press the material moderately firm, scatter 
the seeds an inch apart over the surface, 
and cover them with about a fourtli of an 
inch of the soil When sown at this time 
stand in a temperature of about 60°, where 
they will soon vegetate by keeping tlie 
soil a little moist ; to do this without 

S 'ving too much water a thin paper may 
rlaid over the surface and removed as 
soon as the phmts are up, after which they 
must be kept close to the glass, and the 
sun not allowed to reach them. The best 
place in which to grow them through their 
early sta^ is a low heated pit where an 
intermediate temperature (wiiich is neces- 
sary all through the first autumn and 
winter so as to get them on large enough 
to flower satisfactorily by the close of the 
ensuing year and on thixmgh the sub- 
sequent winter) can be kept up. (live a 
m^erate amount of air daily from the 
time the young plants are up, keeping the 
atmonihire a little moist, and syringing 
slightly in the afternoons ; as Sium as 
laige enough to hamlle move singly into 
smt^ pots, using soil similar to that in 
■which the seeds were sown. Stand them 
on a moist bottom, still close te the glass ; 
leave off shawling as the sun decreases in 
power, and keep up a night temiierature 
during the winter of aUmt 50°, in wUiili 
they will go on growing so as to require 
moving at the ]>eginning of April into 3-m. 
pots. Then use similar soil, but add a 
little cow manure that has got o]<l and 
mellow. They will nowitjquire alittlem<*re 
warmth, and until the season is further ad- 
vanced enough tire should be umhI in cool 
weather to keep them up to 65° in the night, 
and proportionately higher by day when 
there is an alisence of sun to raise the tem- 
perature. A thin sharle will again be 
needful through the spring and summer 
whenever the sun comes on them. Care 
must be taken at all times through the 
season of growth that they never ■vk*ant for 
water at the roots, or they will m-eive a 
severe check. Keep the atmosphere and 
the mater^ on which the stand 

moist syringe overhead each afternoon, 
all of which are requisite to keep them 
free from rad spider. Give air every day, 
but avoid draughts; towards the end of 
June move the plants into 6-inch pots, 
which will be lar;^ enough to flower them 
in the first season, and use a fair amount 
of draini^ Gontinue to treat as hitherto 
advised m the early part of the summer 
until September, when give more air, and 


discontinue shading and syringing so as to 
solidify the growth and induce the forma- 
tion of flowers. Still let them hava a 
position near the glass, but through the 
autumn and winter let the materiA on 
wliich the pots are be dry. If each plant 
is now sto^ on an inverted pot it will 
allow a better circulation of air round . 
them ; with the same view do not‘ciowd . 
them too close — a condition that should in ^ 
all the sta^ of ^wth be avoided or the 
leaves will get (irawn and weak and the 
plants spoilt. If all has gone well thef 
w’ill now be sturdy examples, with short 
stout leaf stalks, the foliage half covering 
the pots ; thev will flower freely through 
the last mouths of the year and early part 
of winter, during whiVh they sbouhl be 
kept in a night teiiqieiature of 45° or 60®. 

After blooming keep a little cooler, and 
w'hen all danger of frost is over they may 
be turned out under a north wall, the pots 
plunged in ashes, or still lu*tter they may 
tie kept in a cold fmme, placed where they 
will l>e out of the full sun, and given 
enough water to prevent tlie soil ge^ig 
quite dry. The plants will lose most of 
I their leaves through the early jmit of 
summer, but will afterwmtis jiush up 
quantities ; as stKin as the.*^ aiv. \isibU 
give more water, ami when a little growtli 
has lieeu made move into j>ots a couple of 
inchen laiger, shaking a>\ay tlie olu soil 
and leplatJiig it \uth new." of a like de- 
8cripti<iii to that hitheilo le* ominende<l. 
Afterwards stand them in a pit, frame, or 
house ami treat as rnUiMsl for the preceil- 
ing season, excejit that they will not now 
require to be kejit quite so < l(»se. Tlie en- 
suing winter the plants will yield uumlH'rs 
«)t flowers projKjrtioiiate to the in<rt*ased 
size they have attaine<l. After blooinim: 
again treat as in the previous spring and 
summer in the mailer of stamling out, r<*- 
potting, &c. They mav be kept on after 
they liave again floweret}, f»rlH*dis(‘aTde(l and 
their place taken by younger 8lo<*k, whi<‘li 
it is well to keep coming on by sowing 
some set*d each stiasoii. When the sowing 
is defenvd until autumn keep a little 
ctx>ler both Ixffore and after the plants 
come up, and it will be well to j»rirk them 
off, when large enough, 2 inches apart in 
pans, allowing them to remain until spring 
fK*fore potting singly ; afterwaitls treat as 
advisetl for the early sown stock. 

iNHEora. — Red studer, to which they are 
liable, win usually be ke]>t under by 
following the course of cultivation de- 
tailed. Tbrips and aphides sennetimes 
attack them, getting to tb^ undeilAes ot 
tbe leaves and doing muc1|#iiscbief before^ 
being seen. These insects should be je- 
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peatedly nought for ; when discovered dip 
m tobacco-water <» fumigate with tobacco. 

‘t 0T0LAHTHU8. 

This is a small genttji nearly allied to, or 
more correctly spring a division of the 
natural Order, Pandanacem. They are 
stove plants little cultivated, but those 
who are fond of fine-foliaged subjects mav 
like them. 

The method of propagation is by suckers 
which require to be struck and grown on 
in the way advised for Pandauus, which 
see. 

The following are, we believe, all the 
species known in cultivation : — 

(7. InpartitiLS, A handsome species with 
laige leaves. From Trinidiwl. 

C. cristatus, A strong-growing kind, 
with longer and more massive leaves than 
the preceding. It comes from the West 
Indies. 

G. plicatm. Thi.*? species is quite different 
in appeajrance from C. cristatus, being less 
vigorous in growtli. 

(7. Plimieri. This is a distinct-looking 
sort, with well marked foliage. From 
Trinidad. 

CYPEEXJS. 

Grass-like stove* plants much used for 
decorative purposes in a cut state for inter- 
mixing with dowers. Tliey are also w’ell 
adajited for use associated with blooming 
plants. 

They are easily growm and increased by 
division of the crowns ; spring just before 
the growing season comes on is the best 
tinte to increase tliem. Plants composed 
of several crowns should then be tunied 
out of the pots, and divided into small 

E ieces, which should be put singly in pots 
ig enough to hold them. Ordinary loam 
with a little sand will grow’ them w’ell ; 
when potted w’ater freely. Tlie plants are 
almost aquatic, growing ns well in water as 
in the usual wny, Stand in a tempemture 
of from 55® to 65®, a few degrees eitiier way 
will not make inateiial difference ; give 
shade and air such as required by oi'dinary 
stove plants. By the middle of June move 
into 6-iuch pots, the size which will 
be most useful for general pni’poses. 
TrealTfAS before through the summer, by 
the wd of which the jilants will l>e laij»e 
enough for use ; keep the soil a little drier 
dui'iiig the winter, through wdiich a night 
temperature of 50® or 55® will be enough. 
Tlie following are desirable kinds : — 

(7. altemifolius. Bright gi'een leaves. A 
native of Miulagascar, 


G, aUmdfeUvs oonepatta. A variegated 
form of the last-named. 

G. I txtLt, A distinct and pretty green 
species. 

C. Umu varifigtttuB. A vari^ted form 
of C. laxus, of recent introduction. 

Insects. — These Cyperus are little sub- 
ject to insects, on account of the quantity 
of water they require, but aphides ai’e 
sometimes ti'oublesome ; for these fumi- 
gate. 

07BT00ERA8 EEFLEXUM. 

This is a handsome free-ffowering stove 
plant of moderate growth, very nearly 
allied to the Hoyas. In some respects, 
indeed, it closely resembles them, especially 
in the general appearance of the flowers 
and in the sliort spars on which they are 
borne. The shoots are of a stout woody 
character, erect, and comparatively few in 
numl)er, springing from the collar of the 
plant, and not much inclined to branch ; 
the leaves are thick and leathery an<l of a 
bright green colour. This plant is w’cll 
ada]>te<l for cultivation by those who have 
not the convenience of a large stove, as it 
is a slow grow’er, and takes a considerable 
time befor*e it (wcupies much space ; more- 
over, it l)eai’s cutting in freely when 
required, breaking up from the bottom if 
the hea<ling dowm is i)erfornied in the 
spring. It is indigenous to Manilla, and 
couseijuently needs to be kept alwavs 
warm, but wlien in flfAver during tbe 
summer it can, without injure', be moved 
to a conservatcuT ; it must not however be 
allowed to remain in a draught. Althougli 
it does not suffer from the di ier atmospheie 
usually here maintained, like many stove 
subjects, this can 1 m 3 accounted for by the 
plant never lequiringan atmosphere laden 
w’ith moisture to such an extent as many 
occiqiants of the stove need ; in fact, if the 
air in which it is growm is too close and 
damp, it often hiis the effect of causing the 
flow’ers to fall off Uffore they open. 
Neither does it thrive in so much shaae as 
quicker-growing thinner-leaved plants tle- 
mand ; it will Ik* sufficient to sliglitly 
protect it from the direct rays of the sun, 
during the hottest weather, so as to prevent 
the leaves being scoitihed. 

It strikes freely in the spring from half- 
ripened cuttings, especially if these consist 
of side shoots that can l>e taken off with a 
heel. They should be inserted singly in small 
pots in a mixture of half saiia and fine 
loam, placcnl in a brisk heat and covered 
with a bell-glass ; they will root in four 
or five weeks, after which inure them to 
more air, and let tliem have plenty of 
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lights but not much sou, until th«y have 
b^me more fully established, when they 
should be removed to 6 or 6 inch pote. 
It will succeed in either p^t or loam, but 
we piefer the latter when it can be had of 
s><»oa quality with plenty of turfy fibre in 
it Whilst' the plimts are small, it should 
be broken fine ; add about one-sixth of 
sand, aceoiding to the nature of the loam, 
and diuin the })ot8 well, as the plant cannot 
endure stagnant water. This Cyrtoceras 
does not make a large quantity of roots ; 
conse<|uently it must never bi* oveipotted, 
and care should be taken not to give too 
much water, especially until the soil has 
got well fill^ with roots. As soon as they 
liave ebirted fairly into growth, the points 
of the shoots might to l>e taken out to 
cause them to Invak, as it has a natnml 
tentlency, if not checked, to extend without 
branching sufficiently. During the summer 
the night tonijieralui'e should be kept 
ulnnit 70% and jiir with a thin shaile given 
in the daytime when the heal rises to 
80® ; syringing overheatl in the afternoons 
uiU UMUst gi(*wth. Continue the above 
treatment until the weathei Isigins to get 
cooler ; then di.>c(intinue the u*^ of the 
syringe, as also sha<ling, giving more air 
and less water to the soil. Through the 
winter a night U^mnerature of 60® m ill be 
sufficient, keeping tne plants m the lightest 
and diiest part uf the stove. About the 
beginning oi February' give tliem 5° more 
heat in the night, w'itli a corresjiouding 
inclea^e in the day, but do not r(‘i»ot until 
the roots have got well into nn»t ion ; and 
as one .shift in the K*ason will Ih» quite 
sufficient, it h» wtdl not to move tln*ni till 
Apiil, when thej should be put into ]M»t«i 
3 inches huger, now using tne soil in a 
little more lunipv state. 

Tie the branches well out, l»ending them 
down (.lose to the rim of the jmt — thi^ will 
have the effect of causing young shoots to 
piidi up fiom the coliai ; at the same time 
pinch out the |>oints of tliose existing. As 
the leather gets wanner incrt*ai>c' the 
night temi)erature to 70" and propor- 
tionately more in the day, with a little 
shade, damping overhead when the house 
is do^. All that u ill lie reqiiihite dm mg 
the summer will be a conctinuance of the 
ireattnent recommended. Most Hkelv a 
few flowers will l>e produced by the 
strongest dioots, but it will not l>e advisable 
to move them out of the stove, as the 
object will be to get them to make as much 
growth as possible. In the course of the 
summer the io\iH of the strongest shoots 
nu^ be tied down ; this will still further 
inauce them to break back, and at t^is 
stage of tbeir growth will be found more 


effectual than stopping, which latter operas 
tion does not always cause this plant to 
branch out several shoots as in the case of 
the majority of things. Treat thaough the 
autumn and winter as before. Again in 
spring dve more heat os the advancing 
season demands it, and move into^ts 3 
inches larger, tying the brandies #dl out 
so as to leave tne plants quite open in the 
centre to still further induce the formation 
of young growth from the base. This 
Cyrtocei’as is one among a number of 
subjects tliat retj^iiire especial treatment in 
this res])ect, for if left to its own course it 
would spire up to a considerable height 
and liecome nased at the bottom ; whereas 
if the strong shoots are kept wdl tied out, 
the position to which they are thus bent 
causes them annually to produce fr(*8h 
growth from the bottom, which takes the 
place of any branches that lieconie denuded 
of leaves at the base and udiicli should be 
removed. If the progress made is satis- 
factory, the plants will this summer bloom 
freely, each shoot producing a numl>er of 
their ejiaiilette-like bunches of flowers. 
After the flowers ore formed it is better not 
to syringe overhead, as this sometimes has 
the efle<‘t of causing them to drop off. 

Tlie snbbetiueni tieatment of the plant? 
will requiiv to be similar to that so far 
advised. When grown to their full size, 
13 or 14 inch pots are, as a rule, lor^ 
enough foi them. After they are fully 
developed they should l>e filmed initof the 
pots eat'h spring, the drainage examined, 
and <*iich of the iijuier |>ortion of the soil 
as is not occupied by mots should la* re- 
movetl and i-e)dacc*d with new. Wlien 
they have arrived at a size such, as we now 
supjKHe them to K*, they will be much 
iKiiiefited, during the summer, by liquid 
manure once a iveek, but in using it for 
this and similar hj^>are-r(s>ted plants it must 
never Ik* given either so strong or in such 
quantities as for naturally robust growers; 
it is even necessary' Ut Ik? careful never to 
apply water at all until the soil is some- 
what drier than in the cast* of most stove 
plants, or destruction of the r(X)U will, 
sooner or later, be the result, especialiy 
during the winter, when no growili is 
progi easing. We may add that w^hen this 
plant is thus injured at the roots it has not 
the power to recuperate itself, like many 
others. 

l^'8fi:cT8. — The leaves of this Cyrtoceras 
are of too tough and leathery a nature to 
be mdeh liurt by the attacks of such 
insects as thrips, aphides, or red spider, 
except when Uiese are allowed to get 
to a considerable head ; yet the insects 
will live upon them, especially if the 
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atmosphere in which the plants are 
is kept too dry. If affected, they should be , 
laia on their sides and freely synngad^* 
when the insects can l>e easily removed, 
the smooth suiicuse of the foliage, both on 
the upwr and under sides, net affoidhig 
nuich harbour for them ; the stout sub- 
stance of the leaves also admits of the 
water being tlius applied without injury. 
Where scale lias ma<le a home ujion a 
plant it will be found necessary to resort 
to sponging and cleaning thoroughly with 
*oapy \valer ; a gcxxl syringing should be 
afterwaids given it to cleanse it from all 
impurities. 

OYTISTJS. 

The kinds here treated of are free- 
flowering evergi*een greenhouse ]dant‘‘. 
They are in nf> way particular as to soil, 
growing in either peat or loam, but the 
latter is ]>referable, tis it causes a gi-eater 
di«iositi<in to flow er. 

The diftei'cnt sorl^ of Cytisus root freely ; 
cuttings nut several together in 5 or 6 inch 
pits in Maiiii, filled w ith sand, and kejit 
moist and clohc in nnxlerale warmth, will 
1>e sufticiently nxited in live or w\ w’eeks 
to move singly to small pots. Pinch out 
the tops at tlie same time, and encoumge 
growili by keeping them a little clo*^ and 
moist Ihrougli the sjuing and summer, 
shading a little in bright weather. By the 
end of June move to 4 or 5 inch pots, and 

1 >mch the points of the sh(M)ts wlien they 
lave made 3 inches of growili, closing 
the pit ur house in which they ai-e growm 
early in the afternoon, and moistening 
oveihead at the same time. Continue 
this treatment until tlie end of Augu.st, 
when mure them to more air and ceaAe 
syringing, keeping them through the 
winter at an ordim^^ gi eenhouse tempeia- 
ture. About the end of March or lx»- 
ginuing of Ai>nl give tlu*in a 3-iiich shift, 
jKitting tlu iii in good fibrous loam, to 
which ha.*' U'enadd^xl one-sixth w’ell-nitltMl 
dung, the latU*r passwl through a line sieve, 
so that all w'orius may be detecttnl Gi^e 
a moderate s])rinkling of sand and sufficient 
drainage ; pot firm, and pinch out the 
points of the strongest shoots. They 
require no suppoH, but, like Acacias and 
8<»me other stnuig-wocxled things, unless 
the branches are tietl down whilst young 
tliey have a disjH)silion to grow eivct, and 
leave the bottom leggy and bare— conse- 
quently tlic necessary training should 
attended to in tlie first s^es of cultivation. 
Tbr«>ugh the spring syrin^ them overhead 
every afternoon, getting thoroughly to the 
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surface, and turning tlie plfmts round 
onally, so that the whole may be 
^d by the water. This is necessary 
tt) keen down red spider, to wliich they 
are subiect. By shutting up tlie house 
early while Ihe sun is on me gloss growth 
will be encouraged, and as soon as the roots 
get well hold of the soil they must be 
lilieially supplied with water, as when in 
free growth they require a good deal. 
Continue this treatment nntil the begin- 
ning of August, wiien the plants sliouhl be 
turned out-of-doors and 8to<xl on a bed of 
ashes, in a situation where they will be 
protected from the mid-day sun ; they will 
now require w^ell attending to with water 
at the roots, which will have filled the 
pots by thi.s time. Cf>ntinue also to 
syringe oveihead everv evening during diy 
weather. By the middle of September it 
will be advisable to take them indoors ; 
they will do in any house or pit where 
then* i*» a fair annuiiit of light, and from 
which frost can be ex( luded. By placing 
a poiti(>n of them in a temperature of 50®, 
about the close of the year, they can be had 
in flower eaily, and rdhei-s will succeed 
them staited later, to U‘ followed by those 
that bloom with the adxeiit of solar heat. 
Alter they have fl(»weied, go over the 
wliole wit'h the knife and cut back the 
le.ading s]io(»t.s as to keep the plants in 
sliajH; ; and w'hen they have broken and 
the roots begin to mo\e again, them, 
giving a 3-inch shift, using soil similar to 
the i»ie(eding year, and tieating in eveiy 
way as he foie advised. They may l>e 
gnovn on to a laige si/e if lequiredj but 
will )h*ai' cutting back, the l»alls coHader- 
ably rtxliicing, and repotting in new soil, 
but alter thi.> opciatien they should be 
kept eh>.<e and a litth* w aimer until growrtb 
has faiily commence*!. 

(\ Jihpes IS a wiiiti -flow^eied species, of 
vei y slender, graceful, drooping liamt, and is 
mu* h u.st*d gmfted on straight, clean stems 
of the Labunuim, 2 or 3 feet bigli, so as to 
foiiu pendulous standaids. So managed it 
is one of the nu>st elegant plants giown, 
especially for coiiseivatory decoration, 
wheiv, standing above lower -glowing 
things, it is very effective. The stocks 
will succeed either iriuu tee<ls or cuttings. 
After giafting the plants will thrive satis- 
factorily with geiieml management such as 
advistnl. 

C. racmofnis $iiperbus. This is a garden 
hybrid, a consideiable imi>rovement on the 
old C. raoemosus, and one of the most 
useful decoialive plants grown, producing 
most fmdy it.s lacemes of sweet-scented, 
bright yellow flioxeis thiougb a gtK)d por- 
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1n 8SC1^«-^A8 abeaily intimated, red 
spid^iiljplt^altn those C^buseB, but where 
the pMaujtion of diligent swinging is 
^nued through the growing season this 
pest con be easily kept in dieck. If by 
any chance it hai>pons to get a footing on 
them it can be destix>vod by dipjnng, or 
thoroughly svringing overhead witn in- 
secticide. 11^ affeeteil with brown scale, 
dip or wash with strong inst^cticide when 
the plants have been cut bock before 
growth comiuences. 

DJEMONOEOPS. 

A genus of quick-growing stove Palms, 
uith somewhat slender steins, and huge, 
handsome leaves. 

Propagation and eultivatinn given under 
Palms, geiieinl details of cultuiv. 

IK fissiu. A <listinct and handsome 
species. From India. 

D, palemlxinicm. A stately sjK*cies, with 
large arched pinnate leaves ; the ])iun;e 
long and about 3 inches bi*ojid ; the leaf- 
stalks are stont, proportionate in length, 
and furnished with taige and formidable 
spines. It conies from Java. 

DALECHAMPIA EOEZLIAHA 
EOSEA. 

This plant is more singidar than hand- 
some ; tne iioweis, nr mther the hra<*ts, 
which aie most con‘*j>icuous, aie deej) pink 
in colour, pnMluced in summer, hut an* not 
so effective to give it a high iHJhition 
amoii^ liou cl ing stove sja^ ies. 

It is easilv j)ropagat«*d from cuttings 
of the .soft shoots, which if put m sand 
during fining, kept nioiht, cIoh*, and 
shadtHl in a tem|ici*ature of 70% will 
rout in a few weeks, wiien they shcaild 1 h* 
movcfl singly to 4-inch ]>ots. Oidinary 
loam with a little le^if-niould and sand 
will grow the jdaiit well ; stop the TK»ints 
of the shoots, and keej) in an ontinap' 
stove ujm])erature, w'ith shade and air in 
the day, and a moist atmosphere. It is a 
rapid growler, and will l>ear moving into 8 
or 9 inch pots by the middle of J une, wdien 
again stoj) tjbe shoots. Continue to treat 
as before until autumn, and winter in a 
night tempemtiue of 65^ Give a 
couple of sizes larger in spring, niising the 
teia|ieratuie, and treatiiii generally as in 
the summer before. The iilanis will 
bit *0111 for a considerable periwl during the 
season ; .they will flower in a small slate 
if little pfants are thought desimble. 
Prom Vein Cniz. 

iKSKcra. — Eetl sjiider and a]>hides are 
sometiiues troublesome, ee|iecially the 


former, if syringing is not attended to 
daily in the growing season ; for aphides 
fumigate. 

DAMMAEA, 

Most of the cultivated H])ecies of them* 

J dants attain the projiurtions of trees ; but, 
ike the Araucarias, can be ke])! for a time> 
so that they can be acconmiodattHl in a 
gooil-sizeil conservatory, wiien^ fr(*m their 
distinct appearance they are effective. 

They tiirive under conditions such os 
advisetl for Araucarias, w liich see. 

IK alba. Origin uncertain. 

JK limniii. Origin uncertain. 

IK Moorei. A native of New* Caledonia. 
D. obtusa. Come.s fiom Aniteiira. 

DAPHNE INDICA. 

Tliis highly fiagmnt evergreen given- 
house plant, of which two \arieties is'cur, 
is a iiatne of (’liina. It is a somewhat 
slow' gmw'er, compact in habit, and does 
not attain a large size, hut it has a re- 
markably free disposition to bloom. Theie 
are few thovei-s, exce])ting the Hose, 
more jaized for their fragrance than thesi* 
Daphnes. A small jdant wlieii in bloom will 
scent a whole Inaise. For tbi'^ juirtMise 
they aie highly esteeim‘d for ]>lacing in 
coiiservatone.s, es]»ecially when th<*se are 
conue(te<l with dwellings where the ]>re- 
seine ol flagrant ilow'ei*s is a deHidemtum. 
The huge niiniU*!’ of Dajdmes annually 
propagated in some nui-series, coupled 
witli tlieir being such geneial favourites, 
w<»uld lead to the supj>o.sition that tliey 
would Ih* more fiecpicntly met with than 
tliey aie. That thev are not s<* much 
grown is accounted for by the hot that, 
although ea.sy enough to giow' when they 
re(eive the treatment they reipiire, they 
aiv almost certain to die or linger out a 
dwindling existence if managed on the 
unintelligent system of treating all tilings 
alike that wdll c(aiform to any ]»aiticular 
temperature, more es[H*cially in the tw'o 
ver}' im]M)rUint operations of potting and 
watering. 

It is to the fact of these plants being Pm) 
often treated after this geneial sort of 
fashion that their not thriring with many 
grow'cis is to be attributed. Either when 
giaftwl or on their own riKits they an* very 
^Mire rooters, and cannot War over-]H)t ting, 
if as much root-r<K»m is given them os re- 
quire<l by many things it is all but im- 
jM^ssihle to keep them in heiilth. Tliey 
are also very impatient of Uai muoh watei*, 
an<l never, even wdien making active 
gruw'Ut, must water be given before it is 
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required by the soil, which, in their case, 
ehauld be allowed to get drier than with 
most plants, yet not so tw to allow the 
young growth to flag. But it is in the 
dormant seivson, after the growth is com- 
pleted, that it is necessary Ut exercise 
more than ordinaiy care that water is not 
a]>plied too soon. We prefer plants struck 
from cuttings, but these are seldom to be 
met with, as the demand is such that 
grafting is generally resorted to, on ac- 
count of their being so much more rapidly 
increased by this method. 

In private* garlens we should advise the 
jdaiils being propagateil from cuttings, 
which slnmld oe comiKised of the points 
of the shoot>, alM)Ut 3 indies long, taken 
off towaixls August au<l put in pan** 3 niche** 
ajiai't in sand, covered clow* with a pio- 
jiagating glass, shaded, and kejit moist in 
a cool hou*'e or pit until the ha.se of the 
cuttings is callustnl over. When this has 
been effecti*d put them into a l<*m]»erature 
of 50' by night, where they will make 
roots, still k(‘eping them niislerately dose 
until well rioted, after which (lis|K*iise 
w’ith tlie glasse.s. They should Ik* m a 
conditum for moving singly info 3-in. i»ots 
liy the end (d March ; give an intermediate 
t(‘ni]K*iatui«* through the sjuing, pindiing 
out the ]*oints as senm as the little ]dants 
have got their i‘<*ots fi(*ely in motion and 
aiv making toi»-giowth. Titwaids July 
give jiots an nidi or two hugt‘r, and keep | 
ill the same genial w’luinth through the 
Mimnier and autumn. Alth(»ugh, stiicllv 
speak nig,greenht>usi* plants they make inudi 
grealei piogn*ss, especially while young, 
if kept in a tenipeiature of 50" by night, 
and ]ir<»|HUtiouately wai-mer in the day, 
if a Imiise or pit is available, wheie they 
can Ik* aci’omiiuHlated through the winter 
with a leinjieratuie sudi a.** above-men- I 
tioued, they .should by the lH*ginnnig of 
A]>nl Ik* moved to pits 2 indies huger; 
but, as has been alieady stated, they must 
not liavo too large a shilt at any time. 
They succee<l the iKst in giHMl fibrous peat 
four parts to one of tboruighly rotten 
dung, with a liberal addition of sand. 
Ditdii the |>ots well, and over the ennks 
]>lace SOUK* fihiHnis mati*rial to keep them 
quite free from the soil, as if the enicks 
lieeome clogged up ever so little the ix)ots 
will suffer. Stand them in a moderately 
light iKisition, and syringe sliglitly over- 
hea<l m the afternoon, hut Ik* sjmring of 
winter to the soil until the niuls have male 
some progress. 

When the shoots have puslu*<l alniut 2 
inches pinch out the points to induce them 
to bn*ak, and continue them in an in- 
terxneiliate temperature all through the 


spring and summer, tying out t^grUwtlis 
to a few neat sticks, so os to 
tion for bushy specimens. Give lir mode* 
rately during the day, but close the ho^ 
with sun-heat and plenty of moisture in 
the atmosphere ; in bright sunny weather 
they will lx? benefited by a thin 8ha<le 
during the middle of the day, hut this 
must imt Ixj used so as to induce weak 
growth. By the end of August, if all lias 
gone well, the plants will have pushed 
their .dioots 3 or 4 inches beyond tbe|K>int 
to which tliey were stopped, and if the in- 
tention 18 to grow them on to a consider- 
able size as quickly as possible — which is 
much the Iwst niethtwl of treating these 
Daj>hm*s — they should he kej»t on through 
the winter nndduringtheen.<uingftumnier in 
an inteniiediate-house temjH*ratuie. Where 
it is decided thus to deal with tliem they 
ought at the end of August to Ije moveil 
into pots ail inch or tW(j laiger, accoidiug to 
the quantity of roots tht*y are fouml to 
po**H^ss when examined ; pot in similar 
.soil to that 1 ecommended tor them in tlie 
Miring, and again jaiich out tlie points ot 
the ‘'hoots. Synnging t)verliia<l may now 
Ik* di'^pensed with for some time, hut niaiii- 
Uuu through the autumn a temjieniture of 
{i> near 50 in the night its convenient, and 
Ik* careful how* water is given to them ; if 
very vigorous th(‘y w'ill shortly break into 
growth, imdiing thrt*e or four .sh(Hlt^ fiom 
each ])oiut that was stopped— if not so 
strong they mav not pudi giowtli for some 
mouths, hut neveithele>.s mudi will he 
L'anied by keejung tbeni a little w'arni, as 
the r<K)t-}K>wei’ will be inci*ea<eil. 

Tixfit thniugh the eaily part of the 
eii'suing season as ailvised for the preced- 
in.x >e<u*, and towards May again turn 
them out of the potN to see if they require 
another .shift, wlr h will Ik* the <»se if 
they luive done well. If the loots aie 
jileiitiful give them jHits 2 inches larger, 
stoji and tie out the shoots, letting the 
Mimmer’s maiiageiueiit be similar to the 
la«t. By the close of the summer they 
will have grown into niee-sizi*<l plants, 
with a quantity of strong flowering 
giowths that will have set their bloom 
hunches on all the points ; tbey may now 
he pi iced among the oi\linarv greenhouse 
liaidw’mHliHl stcK'k through the autumn, 
and if mpiired t^) flower early a portion of 
them may be put in a little he«it about the 
lH*ginniiig of the year. If their flow’ei*8 
aiv wanted for cutting, choose those from 
the PtiKUigest shin^ts, such as have a strong 
terminal bud at the base of each of the 
loaves with which the shoc^ts aiv furnished 
for some distance fixau the points. The 
blooms being piKxluceil in comiiact bunches^ 
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no If&gth of lQot-«talk« it is meoessory 
in oatlhitt tiiem to take some little of the 
Ijpod wita several of the leaves attached. 
^Growths that are weakly are generally 
devoid of the buds above*mentioned, and 
if the flowers iiom them are cnt with the 
buds that are immediately at the base of 
the flowers they rarely br!^ freely, more 
often not at ail ; but when strong buds 
Sfuch as pointed out exist, these will push 
growth when the points of the shoots with 
blooms have b^n reiiivo.»d. It is Uius 
necessary to use discrinunation in cutting 
the Jowm of these Dapnnes or it will in- 
duOrthe bar& naked condition so often 
seen. A^en fl: lumpens that a ])lant is 
altogether weak it should not be cut at all. 
The treatment in after years should be 
RimilAr to that which has been so far ad- 
vised, with the exception that it is not 
requisite to grow them in anything above 
a greenhouse temperature. A oi 14 
inw pot is big enough for them when they 
arrive at a Targe si/e. When the p<its 
get full of roots the plants should l)e iv * 11 
supplied with manui’e- water during the 
growing season. Where there is not the 
convemence for giving them in their eailv 
stages a little extra warmtli, as above ad- 
visi^ they should not lie potbd befoie 
the end of April ; and during the sumuiei 
ought to be kept as warm as circumstanctfs 
wiU permit, by closing the house early, 
treatiW them m other respects tus ad\ ised 
under tne quicker metho<l (if growth. 

The two vaneties, D. tndtca alba and D. 
dmdw rubra ^ differ but little mgciicial ap- 
p^rance. The flowers of the latter are 
nigher coloured than tho«e of the toiwei. 

% V, jaeponica mtvegaia n> also well ivculh 
growing, both for its flowers and huiul- 
some variegated foliage. It succeeds under 
similir treatment to the others. 

Insects. — These Daphnes are not much 
troulded by insects, but sometimes the 
young shoots are attacked by green- 
fly, fur which fumigate with toliacco; 
thnne also will prey upon the leaves, and 
the best remedy is to dip oi syringe with 
tobapeo-water. If brown scale gets u|K>ii 
them it mqMiE be removed with a sT>onge, 
as any solution strong enough to kul it is 
iiahle to injure the leaves. 


BAiamroTOHiA. caufobnioa. 

A most singular greenhouse plant, nearly 
a&i^ io the Sarraoenias, ana even more 
ourious in the Ibnnation of its leaves, 
whidi are hollow like those of Sarmce- 
nias; in anpeirance they are moat like 8. 
variedaria, bring hooded at the top like 
that q)ecie% but its leaves attain a mnA 


larger siae, being, in a well grown example, 
as much as 18 or flO inches high, and 
portionate in drcumference. The wiiite 
and red variegation is vexy beautiful when 
the cultivation is such as to Ining out the 
true character. 

Iht method of propagation is similar to 
that advised for Bariacenias, which see. 
Being a swamp plant, like the Sari'acenias, 
it must have an abundance of water while 
making growth, and at no time must it l>e 
dry at the root It will not bear os much 
warmth as even the coolest kinds of Sor- 
raccnia like ; a cold frame with the pots 
jilunged in some moisture-holding material, 
and tJie lights tilted so as to admit abun- 
dance of air, is what it likes ; or it will 
succeed in an airy greenhouse without any 
shade, jdenty of sun is needful to bring 
out the full amount of colour m the pitchers. 
It comes from California. 

DASTLIBION. 

These are very slow-grow'ing evergreen 
greenhouse Bromeliaceous with a 

bingulai but elegant habit of growth. They 
form thick sliort trunks, like those of Cycas 
revoluta, and kindred Kj>ecies ; the stems 
are slowdy developed, being formed a* the 
leaves, which are very pei'sistent, die off. 
The leaves of Dasvlirions are hmg, narrow, 
and bayonet-shaped, and armed witli spines 
along their whole length, erect at first, 
but as they get older ossunniig an elegant 
2 U died drooping ]H>»it ion. The most singu- 
lar matter connected w^ith Da^^ylinoUi, is 
that fix>m the first of the leaves issuing 
fiom the stem the extrtaiiities for an mcli 
oi two aiedead, the dead pat t os the leaves 
get older Kjditting up into thin filaments 
and leflexiiig, assuuiing the apiM^arance of 
a small brush, giving the plants a most 
distinct and singular aspect They are 
handsome dec*orative plants for a conserva- 
tory, and equally useful for standing out 
on a ten ace or lawn m the summer time, 
the liard texture of their leaves fitting 
them well fc»r ex^Kwiiie in the ojien air 
in this way. Tliev an* inci eamMl by suckers 
which are produced sjiarsely from the base 
of the stem of old plants, or fioni a huge 
example that has ukKimed, tin* flowering 
usually having the effect of causing the 
production of suckers. ^rht*se suckers 
should be taken off when they have fonnert 
several small leaves, say about 0 or 8 inches 
long ; and the tufts of leaves, with a bit of 
stem attached, should early in spring be 
cut idean away*frum riie old|limk, and 
put singly in pots sufikiently km to bold 
them, filled with half sgnd and sulisd loaunu 
Staml tlMmoi In a tampararixin 0^ 
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and modmi^lj eloee, but not confined 
under e proj^tiing glass or Imme, wbich 
would most likely cause their destruction. 
&ade and nve no more water than will 
just keep the soil slightly moist The 
suckers will form roots and get established 
Arou^ the summer; winter in a tem- 
perature of 46®, and in spiing, if the soil is 
filled with roots, move them into pots 2 
inchea larger, using good loam with a 
moderate quantity of sand added. The 
plants, as already said, are very slow 
groweiu, and from this time onwards will 
require nothing more than the usual 
routine of ^enhouse tieatment, with 
water given ireely to the soil through the 
growing season, but more sparsmy in 
winter, during which time they may be 
kept at about 40“ in the night. If suffi- 
cient root-growth is made to admit of their 
bei^ put into pots a size or two larger each 
Sioring, they must have this attention ; if 
the progress is slower than this only pot 
each alternate spiing, legulatmg the size 
of TOts by the progress made. As they 
get large the shifts should be larger anil 
not 80 fiequent ; lai’ge specimens, say when 
they get into 18 or 20 inch pots, will do a 
number of years without moving if given 
manure-water duiing tlie growing season. 
There are several forms, differing princi- 
pally in the length of the leaves, and their 
aense or sparse production. 

The following are distinct and desirable 
kinds : — 

D. acrotrichum. A kind with long arched 
green leaves. A native of Mexico, 

D planaim. The leaves of this sort have 
a bluish metallic line. From Mexico. 

D. gracile* Is distinct in appearance 
from with the above. Mexico. 

I>. laiijolium, A handsome form with 
stout foliage. A native of Mexico. 

iNSBcra — The haixl texture ot the leaves 
of Xhisylirions is such that few insects 
molest them, except scale, which, if trouble- 
some, can be removed by sponging. 

DAVALLIA, 

This genus is amongst the finest of 
creeping stemmed Ferns ; it comprises 
both stove and greenhouse kinds, ana con- 
tains a laige number of species, fixim the 
elegant littm D. Tyennanii to the noble D. 
Mooreana, and D. polvantba. Tlie magni- 
ficent fronds of botii ot these species extend 
under liberal cultivation to a length of 6 
or 7 feet The stout, hoavily-clothe^ 
creeping stems of manv of the Davallias is 
not thaur least attractive property ; in D. 
canarisaMris this ^ipeaniiiceis so marked as 
to idv« it tim ttanm HareVFoot Fern. 


For propa^on and etdtiTationy see 
Ferns, gen^ details of culture./ 

afovB sPEons. 

D. omUaJta, West Indies. 

major. Fiji Islands. 

D. Mortem. Japan. 

JJ. Mooreana. Borneo. 

D. polyantha. Java. 

D. Tyermanii. Afnca. 

GBEBNHOUBE 8PEC1S& 

D. bullata, Nepal. 

D. canarUnm. Canaries. 

D. canariemis pukheUa. 

D. dimeta. Java. 

D. eUgans. Malay Archipelago. 

J). heterophyUa. 

D. pyxtdata. New South Wales. 

IJ. teiiutfolia. East Indies, Jarian, and 
China. 

DAVIESIA. 

Evergreen greenhouse plants that used 
to be much more frequently met wi^ 
when haitiwooded sulnects were more i# 
favour than of late. They ai*e distinct in 
the appeal aiice of their flowers, but not 
equal to many things i^uiring to be grown 
uuiler sinular conditions. They succewl 
with tieatment such as recommended for 
Choiozeraas, which Ht»e. 

The following will be found to suffi- 
ciently represent the genus : — 

1). cordata. A very distinct looking 
species, bearing in summer numerous 
corymbs of yellow flowers. It comes fiom 
New Holland. 

D. latifolia. This species als^ has yellow 
flowers, borne in racemes ; a summer 
bloomer. From New South Wales. 

DE8F0NTAINEA 8PIN0SA. 

The handsome appearance that tliis 
plant has even when not in bloom, densely 
clothed as it is with bright green, Holly- 
like foliage, renders it at all times inte- 
resting, and when studded with its brilliant 
crimson and yellow flowers it is one of the 
most distinct and attractive subjects m 
cultivation. When, in addition to iU 
other good properties, the plant is found 
easy to manage, it seems strai^ that we 
do 'not much oftener meet with it ; but 
this may be explained by the fact that to 
flower it well the usual treatment given ta 
the generality of greenhouse p^ts will 
not answer. The wood when grown under 
ordinary conditions appears never to ath^ 
a suJffiinently hard, state to induce 
the free formation id flowers. It is oim of 
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a number of Hue things that are thus con- 
digued to neglect, eimply through a want 
of consideiation of the conditions under 
which they exist naturally, and which to 
some extent must be imitated under culti- 
ration if success is to be attained. 

The plant is a native of Patagonia, 
where, aoconlingto Dr. Hooker, it occupies 
i position some 12,0()() feet above the level 
of Hie sea ; fixmi this it may be easily 
Mipposed that it is hardy in S(»mo jKUts of 
the kingdom. Many jdants will tlower 
lively even when their growth has been 
made uiuler the ueoe^saiily somewlmt cun- 
fine<l contlition of the air in a gieenhotise 
during the spring mouths, if tliey art' later 
on in the season subjcctisl to a hunleiiing 
piocess out-of-doors, wheivby the w’oimI is 
lipemnl ; but in the ciuse of other's, such as 
this De^sfontainea, the gr(*wtli of which is 
M>mewhat slow and the wootl and leaves of 
a very haid iiatuiv, unless the growth is 
made umler comlitions that ensinv its 
l»eing fully soliditied as it is foimed, no 
amount of exptibure to ^un and tvir after- 
waitls w’lll make up the deficit nev so as to 
enable it to sot and pHnluce 1I« Avers in 
(piiintity. Tins will he understotMl by 
gitAvers of CajHj Heaths, some of which — 
n<»tably the species deuressii— can never be 
iiidue<Hl to fltAver fix^ny unless the greater 
portion ol the growth is fomied m the open 
air. With this kiml the usual exjio^ure 
tmt-of-do<^rs in tlie lattei part of summer 
will not suffice ; the jdant, if it is to bloom 
wvll, re<]iiire8 iU growth to Iv in a givat 
measure made in the ojx*n air, fully exposi^l 
to the sun all through the hummer. This 
is more fully exeiiij»lih<*d in the case of 
Desfontainea, wliiih should be stocal out- 
f>f-door8 from the time the frosts are over 
in the spring until the autumn i'- fur ad- 
\ anced, although this iim\ not U a<h liable 
in the case of small plants, it being U^tter 
to keep them under glas^ until they have 
uttainnl some size, as in tins way they 
will make fpticker piogieKs. It is’fiee iii 
forming roots, and will succt^xl in either 
|>eat or loam, but the latter is usually 
more conducive to tlie frt^ pixsluctioii <»f 
flowers. 

The plant is propagaM fioin cuttings of 
the young shfH>ts in a semi-rijK‘ned state, 
taken off a]x>ut Augus^ and put 2 or 3 
inches apail in g^ssl-sized ]iu]ih in sand, 
covej'cd close with a propagating gla.sH, 
kept moist and sliatled in a cool house or 
pit throt^h the autumn and winter, during 
which time the base of tbe cuttings will 
callus. Alxiut Mai’ch put them in a little 
warmth, when tliey will srKm root. By 
June they will be fit to place singly in 
d^inch pots, and should be kept a little close 


until they have begun to grow ; give more 
air in the autumn, and winter in a green- 
house or pit. About March pinch out the 
tope of tJie shoots, and as soon as they 
show signs of growing move into pots 3 
inches larger. Select the l>est turfy loam, 
retaining all the fibre ; add as much sand 
os will keep the soil for years in a suffi- 
ciently porous condition, for an evergreen 
of this descn]>tion wdll not well bear anv 
of the soil being removed from its boll, 
and as it is a pant that will last for a 
niiniWr of years with fair tivatment pro- 
vi**ion tdiould be maile in having a material 
that is not likely to soon get into an un- 
healthy state. Drain the pots well, and 
ram the soil so as to make it firm ; during 
till'* spring and summer keep them along 
w’itli the gencml stock of young hanl- 
w’oiHled jdants, encoui'aging growth by 
closing the lu>u8e early ennugli to secure 
for a few houiw a warm, gi*ow iiig tempera- 
ture made sutfii iently moist by sjuiiikling 
water abojit ami syringing tlie plants <Aer- 
bead. They are not liable to Ivcome 
dr'Jiw'ii, but should, neveitheleNH, In* stood 
where thev wull get jdenty of light, or the 
l>ase of tlie jilantn will not 1 h* projierly 
furnished ; the somewhat rigid cliaraeter 
of the shoots make tluuu more ilifficult to 
bend, yet from tiu* first they should lie 
tiaim^i out or the Indtorn will ultimately 
Irecome naked. So ftu* os po.ssible get the 
Strongest shoots thus w'ell out and as low” 
down as van be at the eominem ement. As 
the i*oots enter the iuav soil fivelv give 
more water, for, like most plants liom a 
high altitude, they do not like to lie kept 
t^K) dry ; they rt'quire only enough shade 
to prevent the leaves burning. (Vmtinue 
this treatment through the summer until 
the iiiidtile of August, when turn the 
plants out-of-dmii's in the full sun, pro- 
tecting the jiots ftxmi its duvet foree. 
lliey may remain out until the eml of 
S<*pteiiilier, after whidi remove them to a 
house or jut wdiere frxist w ill In* exclud<*<l ; 
give just as much wal»*r a** w ill keep the 
soil in a healthy state. In Marxh go over 
the plants and sliorten Imck slightly any 
shoots that are taking an undue lerul fd the 
w'eaker ones ; in April again give them 
fjx*sh jKits, pri»jK>rlioning the size of the 
shift to tne rmjt-pi<»gress they have 
marie, and using similar soil in a littla 
rougher state ; the shoots slioulrl now be 
Wei) lictl out, so as to secure hamlMiine 
syiiimetrica) sjKMUinens. Do not kt*ep the 
atniosjihere loo chsw, as it is not desirable 
that much tender g^wth should be en- 
c^mraged, as it would be liable to suffer 
from sudden exposure In the open air, to 
which the plants should be removed to- 
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wardfi the ehd of May ; again place them : 
in the full sun, but screen the pots from 
its induence ; give regular attention in 
watering and syringing overhead in the 
evenings during bright weather, and occa- 
sionally turn the plants round so that all 
sides alike may come under the sun^s 
power. 

Continue this treatment until the be- 
ginning of August, when discontinue the 
use of the syringe ; let them remain out 
until the end of ^pteniber, when they 
must 1 >6 brought in and wintered as before. 
It must now be determined whether they 
are to be used for indoor <lecoration, with 
what bloom they will make, or be grown 
on another season'; the latter course will 
generally Ikj most advisable, and if decided 
upon they should be again potted in 8])ring, 
turned out as in the last season, and any | 
shoots that need it 8to|»]>c«l. If they are 
removed to the conservator)’ during the 
time of doweling their next year’s bbsun 
will be interfere<l with, as the plant can 
seldom be induced to ]»r(>duce a full sheet 
of dowers on two seasons consecutively. | 
Again in the autumn remove them in^de ; i 
the shoots vill now require a few sticks to 
keep th(‘m in shajH*, although com- 
parative! v little su]>|*ovt is needfd. It 
will be better not to ]H)t in the spring, as 
it innv in some iiuja'Hire inteifere witli 
their llowenng, but tuni them out about 
the same time ; they may be exiK‘ctefl to 
bloom freely dining the suiuiiier, at which 
time the j>lants can K* used m tlie ct>n- 
Bi'rvator}’ or giecnhouse, but there shouhl 
not l)e shaded more than requiivd. If 
they ajmear to want nnue p<jt-room, they 
should nave a shift after the dt»wering is 
over, jdacing them out-of-doors as soon as 
they have got liohl of the new soil if the 
ficason is not too far advanced— if it is, 
they had Wtter lx* kejit umicr gl.u>s and 
treated through the winter as before ad- 
vised, Again in the sj^iing exjxise them 
in the ojien air ; they will most likely not 
prcxluce a full cr<>j» of llowtus this sea^^on 
if kept long indoom during the previous 
Kummer — the object should be to jireiMii’C 
them for making a full display the ensuing 
year. It can easily bci arranged to blofuii 
a certain numl»er each summer. By pre- 
paring them in the way described the 
plants will last for many years, if given 
increased root-room as they rt^tjuire it, and 
they can l>e kept in a vigtiitius, healthy 
condition with less pot-room if they ore 
assisted through the growing season with 
manure-water. 

Insects. — The hard texture of the leaves 
renders them little subject to the attacks 
of the smaller insects ; should they appear 


they can be easily removed by a free use of 
the syringe ; if brovm scale gets upon them 
Bpon^ng may be resorted to with effect. 

DESMODIUM GTRAKfiL 

(The moving plant) 

A warm stove species, belonging to a 
family of plants most of whicli possess 
little l>eauty. Nor can it be said that this 
has anj-thing effective in its flowers ; the 
interest attached to it lies in its leaves, 
which are constantly moving with the 
regularity of the pendulum of a clock, only 
much slower and in a different direction, 
the motion being alternately upwards and 
downwaids. This continuous motion has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation as 
to the cause among those interested in 
vegetable physiology ; its motion is not 
neailv so quick as that of the sensitive 
plants — Mimosa sensitiva, M. pudica, and 
others of that genus. Tine it is that this 
and other plants pfissessiiig singiilanty ol 
habit raiely have flowei’s witli fine colours, 
hut it IS well that they bhoiild not be 
lost sight of by cnltivatoi's ; of this there is 
some danger tliroiigh the disposition that 
too often exists to give exclusive attention 
to things that aie only noticeable for tbeii 
highly-coloured flowers. 

Tlie cnllivati(»u of this I)e.«modium is 
I extremely simple, a.** all it requires is a 
brisk heat and oidinary attention in the 
matters of soil, water, and air, and a little 
shiule in bright weather. It strikes freely 
frr>m cuttings of the half-iqxuied wood 
taken off at any lime of the year when 
obtainable. If it.s propagation is under- 
taken in the spring, cuttings consisting of 
|K)ints of the shoots a few inches in length 
I cut to a joint, put singly in 3-inch pots, in 
j bandy soil, the surface all sand, placed in 
I a tempenilure of 70®, covered with a 
I pro]>agating gliuss, and kept morst and well 
[ bhatled, will soon make roots. Then 
di.'spense wdth the glass, and stand the 
jdiuits in a faiily light place ; as soon as 
the small pots are lillea wuth loots give 
, them a coui>le of sizes more room, using 
j oixlinary loam, to ^^hich add a little stmd 
’ and rotten manure. Pinch out the leading 
I bhoots to cause them to break bide branches, 
j and give them ordinary stove tieatment as 
to heat, light, water, and air, shading 
1 slightly when the weather is sunny. The 
plants a(K)n begin to show the natural 
1 |)eculiarity of their leaves, and keep on 
j moving regularly, the base of the stalk 
! acting just like a hinge. All that is fuither 
required is an inci*ease of pot-ro(»m when 
1 the soil gets full of roots. The plant 
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attams a height of about 3 feet, and does 
not a gr^t deal of room. It deserves 
a place in the ^^i^ens of those who are 
fond of singulanties in the way of plants. 
It comas from India, and therefore likes a 
considerable amount of heat at all times. 

Insecth. --Aphides and red spider, as 
well as others of the worst description of 
insects that prey on stove plants, will 
sometimes attack this Desm^ium ; the 
daily use of the syringe during the growing 
season w ill generally suffice to keep the 
smaller ones in check. Should scale or 
bug affect the plants, sponge with tepid 
water. 

DIOHOBISANDBA. 

These are very distinct-habited stove 
plants indigenous to Brazil and South 
America; they are everj^reen herbaceous 
in habit, wdth stix>ng Reed-like sUuus, 
growing to a height of from 2 to 4 feet, and 
bearing broad, lanoeobito, conlate leaves ; 
the ffiovers are product^l in a compact 
cluster at the top <if the slnxg.s. They ai*e 
rinct[)ally late summer and autumn 
loomers, at which season their deeblecl 
blue flowers — a colour common to most of 
the Hj>ecies — are very effective. Tliey aie 
easily growm wdiere a moibrately high 
tern [lerat lire can be kept up, and are w'tdl 
adaptcil for ai^Nociating wnlh most of the 
more easily cultivate*! hothouse plants, to 
which their erect habit presents a decidwl 
contrast. 

Their propagation is in no w^ay difficult; 
they are best increased by division of the 
crowns, which can be M*j>amte<l readily 
with a strong knife, retaining to each a 
portion of loots. Thir> sliould In* done 
early in the •'j>ring, just Inifoie they Ix^giu 
gro^h, whicli will, as a matter of V*»urse, 
l»e regulated by the amount of warmth the 
plants liav** In eii subjf'cted to during the 
winter— theii' season of comparative lest. 
We have foiiml them to succeed best in jK!at 
to which has lieen arlded a moderate 
quantity of sand. When the crowns have 
been thus separated, they should lie placed 
in pots large enough to a<linit their ro*itH 
with sufficient s*jil ; if they are strong, 
6-inch jwts wrill nr^t i>e too lai-ge. Put them 
at once in a tempeiature of 65“, or a few 
degi’ees higher in tlie night. Tliey will 
soon begin to grow, after which supply 
them liberally with water. Stand them 
where they will get a full volume of light, 
f*ir if kept too <iark the shoots will be 
drawn up too tall. In the matters of air 
and shade, treat as for ordinary stove 
plants, syiinging them freely overhead 
when the house is shut up in the after- 


noons. By the middle of May the plants 
should be ready for larger pots ; 8 or 0 
inches in diameter will not be too big, 
using B*»il similar to that already advised. 
Through the summer they wril bear a 
lil>eml amount of heat such as is found to 
answer for most stove subjects, regulated 
in accordance with the weather. Beyond 
this notliing furtlier will be re<iuimL 
The strongest of the plants will flower 
through the autumn, after whicli they may 
be subjected to a gradually rinluced tempe- 
rature, keejiing them at about 60"* in the 
night through the winter. In spring 
again give moi-e heat and ivpot, giving 
them a 2 or 3 inch shift, tmitiug sub- 
stquently in other respets as advried for 
the previous summer. In yeai-s to come 
the size of the jdants will be rt*gulatod by 
individual requirements ; they may Ikj 
growm large, so as to have a do/eii or more 
flowering sUmis each season, in whu h ca^e 
the i(M)t-room iiee<led will In; pi'ojs ►rtionaU*. 
Tlie old htenis should lx* cut away annually 
to make room f(f)r the young grow'th. 

As to the kimls grown, tlieie is a con- 
siderable sameness m their aj>jK‘aran<'e ; 
consemiently it is not necessary nor 
advisable to cultivate too many. Among 
the most desirable are the hdlowing : — 

]). albo-marginata. Stems of moderate 
strength. Fbiwers white ami blue. From 
Brazil. 

J). mosaiea. Three to 4 feet high. 
Beautiful tleep blue tlow'ers, Unme on 
handsiime Ikimlxxi-hke stems ; the foliage 
bold and distinct, A nati\e of ibt* Amazon 
country, ami »»ne of the best *)f the species. 

Jj, Saundemi, Stems 2 to 3 leet liigh. 
This makes ileus** lai'cmes of white violet- 
tipjKHl rtowei-s. lutKKliiced from Brazil. 

h. thyrsiflora, A strong grower, like 
tliost* alreaily nam<*d, of ermt liabit. It 
bloiims in summer ; flowers de**p purr*!**. 
Brazil. 

J>, undata. A stout-giowing jdanl w ith 
Rw*d-like st4*nis ; tlie flow'**rs blue, an«l 
produce*! in summer. Fnmi Br.i/il, 

In a<Mili<ui to liemg <les**rving *»f 
cultivation on ac*iount of their tiowei’s, all 
the ab*)ve have hamisoine foliag**. 

Inbbcth, — T lmir smoi»th glossy lea v*^ do 
not afford much harUmr for insects, of 
which the least diflicult to c*>nteml with 
will be easily ke[»t <l<iwii by syringing. If 
scale or mealy bug make their apj>earance, 
svringe with inset ticide and s]>orige 
fully^ 

DIOKSONIA. 

A small genus of magnificent greenhouse 
Ferns, among which are several of iiie 
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ino8t favourite Tree species, including the 
well-known D. antarctica, and others nearly 
allie<l. D. antai’ctica is more largely culti- 
vatc*<l than any other Tree Fern, Its robust, 
hardy constitution befitting it for thriving 
well in a greenhouse, D. squarrosa is also 
a beautiful species, forniing a straight, 
alender trunk, surmounteil by an elegant 
symmetrical head of fronds. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

i). antarctica. Australia. 

J). fibrosa. New Zealand. 

IJ. squari'osa. New Zealand. 

D. Youngii. New South Wales. 

BIDYMOOHLJENA LUNXJLATA. 

A very distinct-looking, dwaif Tree 
species of Fern, from South America, that 
will succeed in a greenhouse. It is often 
spoilt by being grown too warm, in which 
case the pinnules frequently drop off. 

Fur proj)agation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

DIEFFENBAOHIA. 

Manv of these thick, succulent-stemmed 
stove Aroids have very handsome vai le- 
gated leaves, dilFering considerably from 
most other fine foliage jilants, and liaving 
a handsome a]»]»earance NNhen asviciafed 
with flowering and otlier ornamental-leaved 
hal )itants of a warm house. M ost of t hose in 
cultivation are from the West Indies or the 
hotter j)arts of Southern America, and thcie- 
fore re(juire a good deal of heat togrowthem. 
They are easily grown, and ciin be propa- 
gated in a warm house, without ditticiilty, 
from pieces of their succulent stems con- 
taining one or more eyes. Thi*v should be 
inserted so as jiLst to cover the base in pots 
half filled with sandy soil, the remainder 
all sand, and kej)t in a brisk lieat, but not 
too moist or they are liable to rot ; nor is 
it well to keep the cuttings so close or 
confined as needful with most things. 
The eyes generally stall into growth at the 
time roots arc being pushed ; when these 
arc fairly formed the young ^ilants should 
be moved singly into 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
in sandy loam or peat ; either will do. 

If propagation has been effected early 
in the spring the temperature should lie 
inert^ased as the weather gets hotter ; 65* 
or 70* in the night, with proportionately 
more in the daytime, will do through tlie 
summer, during which season they cannot 
be kept too near the glass, if not absolutely 
touching it, but they must be protected 


from the sun with a thin shade, or the 
leaves will lose their healthy colour. 
Syringe overhead daily in the afternoons 
through the growing season, giving air in 
the middle of the day. This is all the 
attention they require beyond larger pots 
as the roots want more room. Where large 
specimens are wanted they may be had by 
heading back such plants as consist of a 
strong single stem, which will cause the 
stool to pii.«h out a number of shoots, or 
several rooted cuttings may l>e put together 
in a gorxl-sized pot an<l ti-eated in other 
respects us advised for the single-stemmed 
specimens. One season is generally long 
enough to keep the phuits, as their leaves 
are not very persistent, and after the first 
summer they usually get bare at the 
bottenn unless cut back and started afresh, 
striking the tops and such portion of the 
stems required in the way already indi- 
cated. By the use of manure-water large 
jdants can begrowmin comjiaratively small 
pots. 

The following is a selection of the best 
and mo^t distinct kinds : — 

/>. ammui. Deep given leaves, mottled 
with white and yellow. 

D. Baraquiiiuitta. Has han<lsoine given 
leaves blotched with white ; the leaf-stalks 
are also white. 

JK Carderii. Leave.'j deej> green, about 
half the suifiuv coveted >vith large ii*- 
regular white blotches. 

J). Chihonii. (liven ground colourerl 
leaves, with greyish- white nerves, and clear 
yellow motiliiig. 

1). Leopoldii. A distinct and handsome 
sort, the leaves of a veiy deep gieen shade, 
extremely lustrous ; the midrib has a broad 
ivory white band running its entire length. 

D. JYallisii. Ground colour deep green, 
the central nerve greyish- white, with wdiite 
blotches on the leaf. 

There are many others differing slightly 
from these, but the above aiv sutticieut for 
ordinary cultivation 

iNiSECTs. — Diefl’enbachias aiv little .sub- 
ject to insects. Bed spider and ajihides 
will live on tlieiu, but can easily be kept 
down by syringing, 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA. 

An evergreen stove sliriib or small tree. 
It is only fit for growing in a large stove, 
wlieiv the intention is to illustmte so far 
as possible under glass the character of 
tropical vegetation. The leaves ai*e quite 
a foot long. The flowers, wliich are u bite 
in colour, j\re 8 or 9 inches in diameter, 

I but aiv raivly foi thooming in cultivation. 

1 It is in<u'eased by cuttings of tlie shoots, 
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which require a strong heat to strike in, 
with the usual conditions of a moist con- 
hneil atmosphere. After roots are formed the 
plants must be grown on in a warm stove, I 
and as they get large they will want plenty 
of root-room either by being put in large ( 
pots or planted out It tiirives in sandy 
loam. Iiitmliiced from India. 

Insects. — This Dillenia is subject to 
most of tlie insects that affect stove j)lants. 
Syringe with water and fujnigate ior the 
less objectionable kinds ; for mealy bug 
and scale syringe and sponge with in- 
secticide in the winter wnen the plant is 
dormant. 

DHiLWYNIA. 

This is a genus of hardwooded green- 
house i)laiits, of a bushy habit, that bloom 
freely m the spring and summer. The 
flowers are yellow, or reddish-brown, pretty, 
but not nearly so attractive as many species 
that come from the same countries — New 
Holland, New South Wales, or the ad- 
jacent parts. Dillwynias were at one time 
much more grown than at i)resent, having 
given way to things more showy in appeal - 
ance. The method of propagation and the 
after treatment given lor Boron ias — which 
see — will answer for Dillwynias. The 
undermentioned are the most deserving 
kinds : — 

jD. florihunda, Y el 1 o w. 

J). juniperina. Yellow. 

D. pungens. Yellow. 

D. iiidis sanguinea. Red. 

D. spcciosa. Orange and yellow. 


1 sects, wliich latter ore with good reason 
/ supposed to afford them nutiinient. 

I it is increased by division ; when the 
f plant produces a liotver-stem this causes 
the buib-Iike base to divide ns in the case 
of Lilies and many other plants. The off- 
sets sliould be separated in the spring 
before grow'tli begins, and put singly in 
very small pots filled with a mixture of 
fibrous peat and chopped ephoLmum, with 
a little sand and small crocks added. The 
plant requires plenty of water through the 
growing season, and must never be allowed 
to get dry. It thiives best with a little 
moie warmth than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, but does not like a stove heat. 
It should have ideiity of light, but ought 
nut to be stocwl too near the glass, or be 
exposed to tlie sun. The little pots in 
which the plants are gro^vn must always 
be kept pliing(‘d up to their rims in 
sphagnum, in a i)ot or pan large enough to 
hold a moderate body of tlie mateiial ; 
this is needful to keep the roots in a uni- 
formly moist condition ; ten or tw'elve 
plants j)lung(‘d in this w’ay in a pan 12 
inches in diameter, make a nici‘ specimen. 
The ]>lants aie Letter not growm under a 
bell-glass as sometimes advised, as even if 
kept tilted the glass tends to weaken the 
growth. It is a habitant of the swamps of 
North Carolina and Floiida. 

Insects. — Ajdiides are particularly par- 
tial to Dionma, and must never be allowed 
to remain on it. or tli(‘y wiU quickly 
destioy the leaves; fumigation with to- 
bacco IS the best remedy. 


DION EDULE. 

A very handsome evergreen plant. It 
belongs to the* Cycad family, and requires 
the same treatment as the warm species of 
Cycas. The pinnee of the leaves are as 
regular as the back-bone of a fish ; the 
h*aves in a strong specimen wdll cittain a 
length of from 6 to 6 feet. A native of 
Mexico. 

DION^A MUSCIPULA. 

A most curious little warm greenhouse 
plant, differing from all others in the re- 
markable formation of its leaves, w^hich 
terminate in a singular trap-like appen- 
dage, furnished with internal hairs, which, 
80 long as the leaves are healthy and 
vigorous, are extremely sensitive, and 
when touched cause the jaws of the trap to 
close instantly. This is one of the most 
remarkable of the insectivorous plants, so 
called from the provisions which Nature 
has given them to attract and confine in- 


DIOSCOREA. 

Strong-growing stove climhors, suitable 
for training round a pillar, or more so for 
clothing a wall, where such plants as are 
grown for the pioduction of flowers might 
not get enough light. They are rapid 
growers, soon coveiing a considerable 
space ; the leaves of the kinds bei-eafter 
namecl are liandbomely variegated, al- 
though not so bright in appearance as 
some things used for a like purpose. 

They are increased by division of their 
tuberous roots in the spring before they 
begin to grow ; pot, and grow them on under 
oidinaiy stove treatment ; and give as they 
increase in size enough root-room either by 
laige pots, or by planting them out in a 
bed. They will thrive in either loam or peat. 

U. Anocctochilus. A bold-leaved species, 
and a free gi’ower that will cover a large 
space if given enough root-room to enable 
it to attain its full strength. The ground 
colour of the leaves is green, mottled with 
golden yellow. From South America. 
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D. argyrm. A species of medium 
strength, the leaves prettily mai'ked along 
the nerve margins with silvery-grey. Prom 
Colombia. j 

D. discolor, A handsome species, with 
large leaves, prettily mottled. It comes 
from Central America. 

D, discolor vittata, A pretty kind, the 
ground colour of the leaves is green, with 
a silvery-grey central band. From South 
America. 

D. illicstrata, A handsome sort, ground 
colour of the leaves green, with an irregulai* 
silvery band down the centre, and numerous 
irregular blotches and spots of the same 
colour dispersed over the entire surfaca 
A native of the Fio Grande du Sul. 

Insects. — Mealy bug and aphides are 
the only insects we have found troublesome 
on these plants ; to remove the former 
syringe freely with clean water ; for 
aphides, which sometimes affect the points 
of tlie young shoots, fumigate. 

DIPLADENIA. 

Few ])lants better deserve general culti- 
vation by all who possess a warm stove than 
Dipladenias. They are of moderate growth, 
and wlien well managed may, if re([uired, 
be induced to flower continuously fiomthc 
end of April to December. It is not, how- 
ever, desirable to allow them to bloom so 
long, having in view the preparation of the 
plants for the ensuing yeai’sfloweiiiig; yet 
if wanted so late in the autumn, all tliat is 
necessary is to defer cutting the jdants 
back, and to keep up sufficient heat to in- 
duce the formation and expansion of the 
blooms. For bouquets, either half or fully 
exiianded flowers of the lovely rose-coloiiied 
D. crassinoda, the white, yellow-throated 
D. boliviensis, or the beautiful blush- 
tinted D. Willianisii, with its deep rosy 
throat, have few equals ; for vases or 
shallow stands tliese and also the darker 
varieties aie among the best flowers that 
can be used, furnishing, as they do, for 
a long ])eriod, a daily sujiply of blooms of 
the most refined and distinct character. 
But in gathering them to be thus used for 
decorative purposes, care should be fciken 
to cut only the individual flowers with 
their foot-stalks. It is extravagant to re- 
move the whole bunch, for if allowed to 
remain on the plant, flowers will keep 
expanding for some months. The best, 
most distinct, and desirable kinds have 
been raised from D. crassinoda, crossed 
with D. splendens. Some of these are much 
darker in colour tlian either of their parents. 

In the cultivation of Dipladenias one 
point should not be lost sight of, and that is 


I the necessity of a brisk temperatore. D. eras- 
I sinoda comes from the hot low-lying dis- 
f tricts of Rio de Janeiro, D. eplendem from 
[the foot of the Organ Mountains; conse- 
quently neither the species nor the varieties 
raised from them can he expected to succeed 
without plenty of heat. To flower early 
in spring they should be kept through the 
winter at from 66° to 70° during the night. 
They are easily struck from cuttings made 
of tlie young shoots, either consisting of 
one or a coiijde of joints. Tliese may be 
put in any time from spring tg September, 
but tlie wood is in the best condition for 
making cuttings after the beginning of 
August. Place them singly in small pots 
half filled with fibrous peat and sand, the 
um)er pai t all sand ; k(*ep them moderately 
close under a propagating glass in a tem- 
jieiatiire of 70° or a little over. They will 
soon strike. When well rooted, dispense 
with the glasses, and after the young 
growth has made some progress move them 
into 4-inch pots, using tne best fibrous peat 
and a good iioition of sand. Encourage 
them to make root and some top-growth 
before winter, during wliicli time they 
should be kept slowly moving in a tem- 

f erature as near 70° as can be given them, 
n the s])riiig, about the beginning of 
March, move tliem to pots 3 inches or 4 
inches lai'ger, using in all stages of their 
growth nothing but good fibioiis peat and 
sand. This is more suitable lor them than 
any mixtuie of peat, lo.uu, leaf-mould, or 
other combination. The peat cannot he 
too fibrous, and after the plants aie moved 
from the 4-inch pots, it should be used in 
a liinqiy state, the pieces not being broken 
smaller tlian bantams’ (‘ggs. Good peat of 
tins description should have mixed with it 
one-sixth part of sand. Drain the pots 
well, pot modeiately firm, and do not give 
water until the soil has become drier than 
would be advisable for most stove plants. 
Take half a dozen sticks 3 feet in length, 
and inseit them in the soil just inside the 
pot; round these wind the shoots, leaving the 
lioints well up, or tliey will throw out too 
many side breaks, and keep them tbrougb 
the remainder of the summer in a waim 
stove, tor they will hear as much heat as 
any plants living. Syringe them oveihead 
every afternoon, getting the water well to 
the underside of the foliage, as they are 
subject to red spider as well as to scale and 
mealy bug. By tlie middle of October 
move them into 12-incli or 13-incb pots. 
In potting this time do not disturb the 
roots any more than is necessary to remove 
the drainage ; the soil should he similar 
to that used for the previous shift. 

Untwist the plants from the sticks to 
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wbich they have been attached, and at 
once put uiem on the ti'ellibes on wliich 
they aie tf> be grown; these should be 
made of strong galvanised wire 2 feet 3 
inches through by 2 feet (i inches in height 
above the pot lliese trellises may appear 
small, but they look very bad when not 
well covered with foliage, and the bunches 
of liowers, which should never be tied in 
too stiffly, will project on all aides to a dis- 
tance of 6 incnes or 8 inches from the 
trellis, making the plants large enough for 
any purpose. Tlie ends of the wire ought 
to be 9 luclies longer, so as to have sujfi- 
cient hold of the soil, and should be inserted 
just inside the rim of the pot and fastened 
securely by stout sticks. These should 
come half-way up the inside of the trellis, 
and be secured to it to keep the whole 
firmly in its place ; without these sticks 
the trelli‘^ea are liable to swing about 
and injure the plants when moved. Train 
the shoots evenly round the trellis, taking 
care to fumish the bottom first. Growth 
from this tune until the days lengthen will 
be somewhat slow. Through November, 
December, and January keep the night 
temperature nearly up "to 70“, with a rise 
of 6** in the day. A good bed of tan is of 
great advantage to the plants, which should 
stand above it ; Dipladenias should never 
be plunged. They are very impatient of 
any excess of moisture at the roots, and 
when plunged it is not always easy to tell 
when they require water ; it also makes 
them much more tender by the way in 
which it acts upon them, and in most 
houses they are, when plunged, too far 
from the light Run the shoots up thin 
strings fastened from the trellis to the 
I oof, keeping them in this position until | 
they have begun to open their flowers. By | 
the end of Fcbniary the night temperature 
may be raised 3° or 4°, anil about the be- 
ginning of Ajiril it can be allowed to run 
up to 85® or 90" in the day with sun-heat, 
which will answer through the summer ; 
admit a little air, but allow no cold cur- 
rents to come in contact with the plants. 
Close early, syringing at the same time. 
As the sun gets powerful, the flowers will 
be benefited by a little shade in the middle 
of the day, but the plants do not require it. 
When the bunches begin to open, train the 
cAioots neatly reiincl the trellis, so os to 
have it coverefl uniformly with foliage and 
flowei-s. Assist the plants with manure- 
water all through the season from this 
time, and they will keep on throwing out 
fi*e8h shoots that will show bloom when 
from 12 inches to 16 inches in length. Do 
not allow these to get twisted together, and 
give more air during the summer. They 


will, if all goes on well, continue to 
bloom freely through the summer. At the 
end of Sejitember they should be taken off 
the trellises, and the shoots cut back to 
within 6 feet of the collar, tyin;j them 
loosely to a few sticks inserted in the soil. 
The temperature now should be about 65** 
by night In three weeks they will have 
broken sufficiently for moving ; then turn 
them out of the pots and reduce the ball 
quite one-half, removing as much of the 
old soil as is possible without injuring the 
roots. Place them in 15-inch or 16-inch 
pots, which size is large enough for any 
Diiiladeiiia, as, owing to the annual re- 
newal of so much of the soil, they do not 
require more room than this. In potting, 
always keep the collars of the plants well 
up, only just or barely covering the 
tuberous portion of the roots, by which 
means they are not neaily so liable to 
suffer in this their most tender part. At 
once place them on the trellises again, and 
treat in every 'way as recommended for the 
preceding year. Dipladenias can be giowii 
somewhat cooler than has just been recom- 
mended ; but to get as muc*h and as long a 
continuance of flower from them each season 
as they are capable of, they need to be 
treated as above. All make beautiful 
climbers for draping the roof of a stove, the 
splendid colour of their flowers being seen to 
the best advantage thus hanging ; but even 
when grown in this way they should not 
be jdanted out, as they succeed best in pots 
where the soil can in a great measure be 
renioviHl each year. In growing Dipla- 
denias it is neceswy to keeji the soil drier 
than in the case ol most stove plants. 

The following well deserve a idace in 
every stove ; — 

D, amabilis. An excellent free-flower- 
ing sort, the blooms distinct in colour, deep 
rose, with ample foliage. One of tbe best 
plants in cultivation. 

p. amoena. A free-floweiing variety, 
with pale, flesh-coloured floweis, which 
are prixluced in medium-sized bunches. 

1). holivieiim. Bears delicate white flowers 
much smaller than either of the preceding, 
and is very distinct from them. 

D, Brearleyana. This has very large 
flowers, from three to four being open on each 
bunch at a time. Tlie colour is not easy to 
describe. It is, when properly brought 
out, extremely rich, differing from any 
other flower we ever saw — an intense deep 
reddish-crimson, with a lustre like a daiK 
velvetv Rose. Ihe plant has fine daik- 
green leaves, is a remarkably robust grower, 
and equally free flowerer. 

D, cramnoda. A more slender-habited 
plant than the preceding, with thinner 
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wood and smaller dossy leaves. Its 
beantifal rose-coloured flowers, which ore 
produced freely, are well set off by the 
yellow throat We have had a plant of 
this variety with 160 bunches of bloom 
upon it at once. 

D, Houtteam, A distinct, pale-coloured 
kind, with medium-sized flowers produced 
freely. 

D» hy^ida. Amongst all the species 
and varieties in cultivation this stands 
unequalled for the brilliant colour of its 
flowers, which are of the most glowing 
shade of crimson, large in size, and stout 
in texture. The plant has a robust ap- 
peaiance, with stout handsome foliage, and 
blooms freely. 

X). msignis, A fine variety, with deep 
rosy-crimson flowers of great substance. 
The leaves are large, and set off the plant 
to advantage. 

D. magnifica. Is somewhat like the 
species D. crassinoda, but the flowers some- 
times come handsomely maibled with white. 

D. profim. A free-growing, very free- 
flowering kind ; the individual blooms very 
large ; caimine in colour. 

D. Regina. A medium grower, with 
blush-coloured flowers when first opened, 
becoming paler as they get older, but deeper 
coloured in the throat; a free-blooming 
variety, 

D. splendens. One of the oldest, but 
still a very fine kind. The flowers are 
white, suffused with pink, very beautiful, 
and borne in large bunches. It is a strong 
grower, with large bold foliage. From the 
Organ Mountains. 

D. Williamsii. This is an improvement 
upon D. splendens, the ground colour, as 
in that ^ ariety, being pale blush, with the 
addition of a deep pink throat, which 
much enhances its beauty. It blooms 
freely, aiid is one of tbe most chaste flo^vers 
that we have. 

Insects. — All the most troublesome 
insects which prey upon cultivated plants 
are partial to Dipladenias; mealy bug, 
scale, and thrips all infest them, and re- 
quire to be kept under by diligent atten- 
tion and frequent washing with insecti- 
cide. 

DIPTEBA0ANTHU8. 

This is one of the numerous genera 
which the natural Order Acanthacea) in- 
cludes ; it contains a few species worth 
growing. Like most of their allies they 
are easily grown, requiring the same treat- 
ment 08 advised for J usticias, which see. 

D. affinis. A scarlet-flowered species, 
which Dlooms in winter. It comes from 
Brazil. 


I D, fferhtii This kind bears handsome 
I crimson and purale flowers, produced in 
autumn. From Brazil. 

D. epeetabilii. Has blue and purple 
flowers, and is a winter bloomer, jhitro- 
duced ^m Peru. 

DI8ANDRA PBOSTBATA. 

A greenhouse trailing plant that bears 
small yellow flowers, produced in the sum- 
mer. Itis occasionally met withasaclimber. 

It con be struck from cuttings in spring 
in the usual way, in moderate warmth, ana 
grown on in the ordinary manner until 
large enough to plant out or to occupy a 
moderate-sized pot; train the shoots on 
the 8j)ace to be occupied. A native of 
Madeira. 

Insects. — Insects do not trouble this 
plant much, except red spider, which can 
be kept down oy syringing regularly 
througn the growing season. 

DOETAKTHES. 

Tbe known species belonging to this 
genus of greenhouse Amaryllidaceous 
plants are few in number. They have a 
noble appearance when in flower ; their 
bloom-stems springing from a tuft of re- 
curved leaves have a decidedly distinct 
appearance. They can be increased by 
suckers, which are produced from the base 
of the old plants, like those of the hari^ 
Yuccas, They require to be taken off, 
potted, and grown on under general green- 
house treatment in the matter of warmth, 
moisture, and air, such as found to answer 
for other things coming from the same 
country. 

I), exceha. In its native habitation 
this species is said to make flower-stems 
20 feet high ; the flowers are produced in 
large heads on the tops of the stems ; they 
are crimson in colour, and are furnished 
with bracts of the sanie hue, which much 
enhances the effect It comes from New 
South Wales. 

D. PaVmerii. A newer species than the 
last-named, and superior to it as a de- 
corative plant. The flowers are produced 
in the form of a pyramidal, erect, branch- 
ing spike, half a yard high by a foot 
through. The individual flowers are red 
with a light centre, almost approaching 
white. It comes trom Queenshmd. 

DEAQjEKA. 

(Stove.) 

Among the stove species and varieties of 
Dracssna are to be found some of the most 
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beautiful and diiUtinct varie^ted plants 
in oultivation, alike remarkable for tke 
charming colouring of their foliage and 
the elegance of weir habit; they are 
adapted for the warm conservatory or the 
^eenhouse in the summer, or tlie numerous 
decorative purposes in rooms for which 
plants 01*6 now so extensively used. The 
narrow-leaved kinds are the most elegant, 
but some of those with massive broad foli- 
^ are vexj effective when associated with 
I^ms or flowering plants, and in these 
ways can be employ^ to the best advan- 


tage. 

All the warmer section will bear a stove 
temperature and are free growers, but do 
not progress so fast as to be of a weedy 
chaiact^ ; they are easily propagated, but 
not being plants that break out side-shoots, 
they do not afford material to make stock 
so quickly as many things do. They 
yield cuttings from the roots differently 
from most plants; the feeding fibres pro- 
ceed from a stout underground stem, tnick 
and blunt at the extremity, which extends 
downwards, soon reaching the bottoms of 
the pots. If 2 or 3 inches of these stems 
are cut off and put points upwards in small 
pots, they will soon push growth, and, 
> forming leaves, make plants similar in 
every way to such as are the result of 
striking the tops of the plants. The latter, 
if taken off with four or five leaves, root in 
a warm close atmo^here in a few weeks, 
but the most expeditious mode of increas- 
ing Dracssnas is to take the stems of any 
old plants that have attained a con- 
siderable height, and in such condition 
have generally lo«!t their lower leaves ; if 
these are divested of the roots, the soft 
portion of the top and all the leaves, and 
are laid down in a propagating frame 
where there is a good bottom heat, on a 
bed of open sandy peat, with about half 
an inch of similai* soil over them, most of 
the eyes will start into growth and push 
up sucker-like shoots. As soon as these 
have made three or four leaves each they 
should be cut clean off from the old stem 
with the roots attached that the young 
growths will have formed; they should 
be put singly in small pots in sandy peat 
ana kept close and shaded for a week or 
tw0| when they will soon get established, 
and must then be inured to the full air of 
the house. Dracsenas are not liable to 
becotixe drawn or weakly, but their leaves 
are hahdsomer and more enduring when 
they are ftrown with enough light and 
have a sufficient amount of air eve^ day 
during smnmer. ipiants raised in the 
above witv early in imnng will, if kept 
growing m a misk heat, be r^y for 


I moving into 4 *inch pots by the end of 
I June, after which continue to treat them 
as before, giving plenty of water so long 
as the season of growth continues. Syringe 
freely overhead in the afternoons at the 
time the house is closed. In the night 
through the winter a temperature of 60 * 
is sumcient; in the spring increase the 
warmth day and night, and as soon as 
growth commences move them into pots 3 
mches larger, treating as in the previous 
summer. Additional root-room as wanted 
must be given proportionate to the require- 
ments of the different kinds grown ; such 
large growers as D. Shepherdii and Baptistii 
need much larger pots than the smaller 
sorts. The plants may be kept mowing to 
any required height so long as tliey retain 
their lower leaves ; after tlie loss of these 
they possess little beauty, and should have 
their heads taken off and struck, and 
young stock raised fiom the stems. Three 
years is geneially as long as the plants 
can be kept fairly furnished with bottom 
leaves. Ct)mparatively small examples in 
6 or 8 inch pots are the most useful for 
ordinary decorative pin poses. There are 
now an immense number of species and 
varieties, many differing veiy little from 
each other. 

The following is a selection of the best 
heat lequiring kinds : — 

D, albicans. A very distinct and hand- 
some sort ; leaves bright green, vaiiegated 
with white. South Sea Islands. 

D. arnhoynensis. Handsome in habit, 
the lower portion of the leaves heavily 
edged with bright red. Ambuyna. 

D. angmta. A handsome small-growing 
kind ; leaves 1 inch wide, daik clouded 
green, shaded with bronzy-red. South Sea 
Islaiids. 

Z>. Baptistii, One of the finest of all the 
species. The leaves are large, and the 
general habit of the plant handsome. 
Ground colour, a peculiar shade of rich 
metallic green, edged with red suffused 
with white. South Sea Islands. 

D. Bausei. A distinct and handsome 
variety of garden origin. It has stout, 
broad leaves, dark bronze, edged with 
crimson ; the stalks highly coloured. 

D. Clavdia. A fine decorative vai'iety 
of small habit ; leaves green, shaded on the 
edge with rosy-caimine. A most useful 
kind. 

D. Ea/rl of Derby. Leaves long and 
broad, ground colour bright green, broadly 
edged with crimson; leaf-stalks highly 
ooloured. South Sea Islands. 

D. Fraeerii* This sort has very stout, 
broad, short leaves ; the ground colour is 
very dark, with red variegation. A dis^ 
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tinci and handsome iiud. South Bca 

D, Frederid. A Jj^rid variety ; dark, 
brom:y>green leaves^ veined wittf ' 

crimson. 

D, Ooldieana, A most remarkable and 
distinct species ; the leaves are broad 
and pointed, greyish-green ground colour, 
banded across with broad irregular mark- 
ings of whitish grey alternating with dark 
green. Troi)icaI Africa. 

D. gracilis, A small-growing kind with 
slender narrow leaves. A useful decoiative 
plant. 

D, GuilfoyleL Another very distinct 
and handsome kind ; ground colour light 
green, striped with 'white, pink, and red. 
South Sea islands. 

D, Mrs, Baus^. A stout short-leaved 
variety, ground colour deep green, margined 
with bright ciimson. 

D, Princess Mai gar et. Different in ap- 
pearance from most others, medium in 
rowth, midiib crimson, most of the leat- 
lade white, striped with pale green suf- 
fused with pink. South Sea Islands. 

1), pulcherrima, A medium -growing 
kind, with naiTOW leaves ; very graceful 
in appearance ; colour green, with red 
and white markings. South Sea Islands. 

D, Hex, A hybiid variety of distinct 
character ; stout in habit ; leaves bronzy- 
green, streaked and edged with cai mine- 
red. 

1), Shepherdii, One of the largest and 
strongest gi'oweis of the family ; the leaves 
ai*e very long and broad, and of dilierent 
shades of green, tinged wuth bronzy-red. 
South Sea Islands. 

1), superba, A small -leaved hybrid 
varietyj leaves 12 inches long by 1 inch 
broad, uronzy -green, edged with led. 

D, temiirudis. One of the oldest, but 
still one of the very best for geiieiol de- 
corative purposes, gro'wn more than all 
others put togetlier for market, as it will 
stand much hard usage. Leaves bronzy- 
green, edged and suffused with jiide trans- 
parent red. East Indies. 

D, terminalis alba, A form of the above 
with a good deal of white in the le.if 
marking. 

Insects. — Thrips,red spider, and aikides 
can be easily kept iindtu* by syringing. 
Should brown scale or mealy bug attack 
them, sponging is the best remedy. 

DBAGiENA. 

(Greenhouse,) 

The greenhouse kinds of Dracjena are 
el^iant in habit, and are well adapted for 
conservatory decoration as also for standing 


in rooms, corridors, and similar places 
where their stately appearance is seen to 
*the best advantage. 

i Such kinds as D. australis — one of the 
best and most generally useful— can be 
raised from seed, which should be sown in 
spring in pans filled with finely-^fted 
peat with a little sand added ; covemhe 
seeds lightly and stand in a temperature of 
65“ or 60®, keeping the soil slightly moist 
and shaded from the sun untu the seeds 
vegetate, after which keep them near the 
glass, give more air and shade a little from 
the sun. They should remain in the seed 
pan until each plant has got several leaves 
5 or 6 inches long, when move singly into 
3-inch pots, now using good loam broken 
fine, mixed with a moderate amount of 
sand. As soon as the roots are fairly 
moving in the new soil subject tbe plants 
to greenhouse treatment, giving air freely 
duiing the day, a little shad e, and water to 
the soil so as to keep it moderately moist ; 
syringe overhead in the afternoons, but 
discontinue this in the autumn. Keep 
through the winter in a night temperature 
of 40®, regulating it in the day according to 
the weather. In the spring about April 
move them into j)ot8 from 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, according to the amount of roots 
each plant is found to have when turned 
out ol the old ones. After potting treat 
through the summer as in the previous 
season, again giving a little shade in the 
briglitest weather ; this summer a low pit, 
where they will be near the glass and can 
have plenty of air, will answer best. 
Syringe each afternoon — this is essential 
with this phint through the growing 
beasoii in all its stages to keep down rea 
spider, which if allowed to get established 
on the leaves does irreparable mischief by 
causing them to t^.rn yellow and die oif 
prematurely. All that is subsequently 
1 required is to give more pot-room as it is 
wanted, and to continue other matters os 
already advised, being careful that the 
roots never want moisture. Want of 
moisture tends to injure the lower leaves, 
aud thus to detract much from the appear- 
ance of the plants. If well cared for this 
Dracasna will attain a height of 6 feet or 
more befor*e the bottom leaves begin to go 
off. Other sorts like D. congesta, D. rubra, 
and D. lineata, are increased by cuttings 
[ made from both the thick extremities of the 
roots, and from shoots suk^ as are pro- 
duced from the old stems of plants that 
have had their heads removed ; the young 
growths should be taken off when |hey 
have grown to a length of 6 or 8 inches, 
securing the firm woody portion of tlie 
bottom. ISta^ip off three or four of the 
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lower leaves, and put singly into pots large 
enough to hold them, drained and filled 
with a mixture of half loam and sand, mth 
a little sand alone on the top. The cuttings 
are best put in in spring, and should be 
stood where tliey can have a temperature 
of 60°, where they will soon form roots, 
aftei^ which treat in every w'ay as to 
root-room, \valer, air, and light, as advised 
for the seedlings of D. australis. Cuttings 
made of the old hard stems of any of these 
DraCiTenas, in lengths of about a couple of 
inches, w ill stiike and make good jilants, 
forming straight stems with handsome 
heads, equal m every w’ay to the shoot 
cuttings. The thick fle.diy ends of the 
roots, already mentioned, if taken off in 
nieces of about an inch long, and treated 
like the stem cuttings, will succeed equally 
well, 

D. covyesta. A slender elegant-growing 
kind, one of the best for using wiieie a 
large growler w’ould be inadmissible. 

1). hneata. Another pretty kind that 
attains a medium si/e. 

IK ruhta. A handsome plant with 
nnxhu-ately broad leaves ; pale green, the 
extienie edges of a redihsh shade. 

Insects. — The.^e Dracivnas are liable to 
the attacks of red spider, but by following 
up the use of the syringe thnnigh the 
glowing season little trouble may be looked 
lor fiom this pe^t. If greenfly or thiips 
make their a])pearance fumigate w'lth 
tobacco. For scale and mealy bug syringe 
and sponge the leaves. 

DEACOPHYLLUM GEACILE. 

Tin*? is a native of New Holland, and is 
one of the most d.^linct and useful plants in 
cultivation, either for decorative puiposes 
in a small state, or grown on to a full-sized 
sjKHimcii ; its colour, pure white, is not 
common among haulw'ooded greenhouse 
plants. It is most useful also ibr cutting, 
either for bouquets or filling vases, its thin 
papery flowers lasting long in w^ater. 
There are few' plants, excejdiiig the 
Aphelexis, that retiin their flow ers iii good 
condition so long, for they last well five or 
six weeks from the time they begin to 
C)]>en. No collection of hardwooded jdants 
(an be considered comj)lete without this, 
particularly where they are intended for 
exhibition, for whicli it is esjiecially 
adapted, both on account of its colour and 
its thoroughly distinct habit of growth. 
But to ensure th*3 plants always being 
forthcoming when required, several should 
be grown, as it is a most delicate-rooted 
subject, and apt, on that account, to go off 
suddenly, without any apparent symptoms 


to indicate disease until the points of the 
shoots begin to flag. This is an all but cer- 
tain precursor of death, except in the case 
of excessive drvness at the root, which never 
ought to be allowed to occur, as, even if it 
does not destroy the plant, it produces a 
rustv condition of the leaves which detracts 
much from its appearance, even if confined 
to the base of the plant. The leaves, ^ing 
naturally very small, admit of the least 
imperfection in this respect being seen. It 
must not be understood that the only 
essential to secure success in its cultivation 
is a liberal use of the water-pot — it is one 
of the most impatient plants in respect to 
any excess of moisture at the root It does 
not last in good condition so long as some, 
consequently it is advisable for those who 
grow it to each year pro])agate a few, so as 
to be in a position to make up for such as 
die or w'ear out. 

Wliile in a young state they should 
never be ]>laced upon dry shelves or open 
trellis-w'ork, but should be stood on some 
material that will hold a little moisture, 
such as sand or ashes, or a mixture of both. 
This must not be made too w'et, or the pots 
wtII absorb so much w'ater as to rot the 
i<»ots ; just simjdy keep the material a 
little moist, so that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the plants may, as far as ])ossible, 
approach to that which they receive when 
growTTig naturally in the open air, tlirough 
the attraction of the sun acting upon the 
soil, which never, m the countiy where 
the plant grow’s, gets into that unnaturally 
dry condition that plants standing upon 
dry shelves are 8ubji*ct to. 

This Draco])liyllum strikes readily from 
cuttings made of the points of the young 
shoots, such as are to be had in quantity 
about the end of May. B educe them to a 
length of 3 inches, put them an inch or 
tw'o ai)art in 6-ineh pots in sand, keep at 
an intermediate tein]>erature covered wdtli 
a pro])agating glass, moist and shaded, and 
they will strike in about two months ; 
when w'ell-rooted move them singly into 
small pots filled with fine sifted peat and 
sand, and continue to keep close until they 
begin to grow. Give just enough moisture 
in the soil to ])rom()te growth, and a little 
air in the middle of the day ; shade in 
])roportion to the state of the weather, and 
pinch out the points of the shoots as soon 
as the little plants commence to grow aw'ay. 
Keep through the autumn and winter iit 
an intennediate temperature which will 
enable them to go on moving slowly ; by 
the end of March move into 3-inch pots, 
using soil similar to that in which they 
were first placed, iq^ain shading as soon as 
the weather makes it necessary. Give 
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more air than in the previous summer, 
but not so much, nor should the atmo- 
sphere be so dry, as for older stock ; a 
slight syringing overhead may be given at 
shutting up time in the afternoons. Again 
stop the snoots when they begin to move 
freely, and treat as in the preceding 
summer with the exception of now con- 
tinuing to give more air. Look closely to 
the plants every day to see what water 
is required, and never give any until the 
soil is dry enough to need it. Continue 
this till August, when give more air, 
keeping cooler through tlie autumn, and 
winter at about 46“ in the niglit. In the 
spring towards the end of March repot in 
the best fibrous peat, to which add one- 
seventh of sand ; pot firm and give a 2 or 
3 inch shift, whicli 'will be sufficient, as 
there are few plants tliat require less root- 
room. Keep them a little close until they 
take to the new soil, and be careful in the 
use of water. Cut the shoots back to 
within 4 or 5 inches of where they were 
stopped tlie last time ; tr(‘at through the 
summer, autumn, and winter as before. 
About the same time in the s])ring give 
pots 2 inches laiger. Towards the end of 
A])ril the flowers will be fast pushing up. 
At the base of the flower-stalk, about 6 or 
8 inches b(*low the flowers, a number of 
buds will be found — the shoots the ]dant 
is pushing for another year. If these are 
allowed to go on the plant will get thin 
and straggling, consecpiently aft(*r blooming 
the shoots should be cut back half-way 
between these buds, and where the last 
year’s shoots spiing from ; this wdll keep 
them in a sufficiently compact state. Treat 
through the summer as advised for the 
preceding, and winter similarly as to light 
and watei’. A temperature of about 40“ 
will now be sufficient ; the following 
spring they will flower from every j>oiiit. 
After the blooming is over cut back as 
advised last year ; <lo not allow the shoots 
to remain at greater lengtli, and tvhen 
they have fairly broken again give a 2 or 
3 inch shift. "When they have reached 
this size it is better not to re-pot until 
after flowering, as they will now be very 
useful for general decoration. Through 
the summer and autumn treat as hereto- 
fore, and winter as previously advised. 
After they have bloomed the following 
year shorten the shoots as before, and give 
a 2 or 3 inch shift, which in most cases 
will be as large as ever found necessary for 
this plant, for afterwards sufficient strength 
can tie ke^it up by giving weak manure- 
water once a fortnight thi-ough the growing 
seasc^ 

This Dracophyllum is better never 


turned out in the open air ; it is not sub- 
ject to mildew, consequently requires no 
hardening, and it is naturally such a free 
fiowerer that it needs no exposure in this 
way to ripen the growth. 

We have said nothing so far respecting 
training the plant. Each time it is potted 
insert as many sticks in the new soil Its are 
requisite to support and keep the outer 
extremity in shape ; by this means ^e 
least j)ossible injury will be done to the 
roots, and as the centre of the plant re- 
quires the sticks to be replaced, put the 
new ones in the holes the old ones have 
occupied : so managed little injury will be 
done. The plant is a thin, wiry, weak 
grower, requiring to be well sujqiorted ; 
the sticks should always be somewhat 
thinner than requisite for things of a 
stronger habit of growth, and no more 
sup])oi-ts than are absolutely necessary 
should be used. In the training of this 
plant we fre(|iiently see so many sticks 
employed as to make them much the most 
prominent feature, which is most objection- 
able, and only exceeded in ugliness by 
placing it, as is sometimes done, on a wii-e 
trellis. 

Insects. — There are few plants so little 
subject to the attacks of insects ; if brown 
scale appear they increase so slowly on it 
that they are easily kept down by the 
occasional use of a small brush or sponge. 

DBOSEBA. 

These are very interesting plants ; the 
Biitibh species, populaily called by the 
name of Sundews, are well known. The 
exotic kimls that require a warm green- 
house or cool stove to do them justice are 
much larger growers than the native 
species. Tliey shcnild have plenty of light 
and moisture, and do best in living 
sphagnum with some fibrous peat and pot- 
sherds added ; the material should be kept 
constantly wet almost to saturation. 

They are easily propagated from seeds, 
which should be sown m a mixture of 
finely-chopped sphagnum and peat, to 
which add a little sand. Press the 
material firm, and scatter the seeds on the 
surface, having first settled it well with 
water ; afterwards stand the pots in a pan 
of water, by which means little will be 
required to be apjdied on the surface. 
Place the pots in a moderate stove heat ; 
as soon as tne seedlings are large enough to 
handle put them singly in small pots, and 
treat in the matter of water and warm^ 
as already advised. Give a little shade in 
bright weatlier during summer, with plenty 
of light. All that is requisite f urtlier is to 
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give larger pots as this becomes necessarjr, of 66® or 60®, but not in the usual way 
being careful not to disturb the roots in under a propa^]^ting glass, as if corihned 
the operation of potting, as the plants are they will most likely rot They will soon 
impauent of injury in this way. strike ; when the little pots are full of 

1), capensis. A pretty kind, with lo^sh roots move into others a size or two laiger, 
leaves. It comes from the Cape of Good and give them a light position in a green- 
Hope. house or pit fully exposed to the sun, in 

Jj. dichotoma ruhra, A handsome kind, which they delight. Some of the kinds, 


with deeply-forked leaves, from the suii’ace 
of which spring a quantity of red hairs. 

D. Jiliforviis, A medium-sized species, 
wdth pretty erect leaves, fully furnished 
with tne red hair-like glands. Introduced 
from North America. 

D. spathulata. This a closer-growing 

E lant than the preceding, with a distinct 
abit A desirable kind ; from Tasmania. 

DBYNARIA. 

A handsome genus of stove Ferns, dis- 
tinct in appearance. The singular massive 
fronds which many of the kinds produce, 
offer a marked contrast to those of the 
more elegant species. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

I>. coronans. East Indies. 

D, mnsoifolia. Malay Islands. 

D, quercifolia. East Indies. 

D7CEIA AEGENTEA. 

A curious-looking, low-growing stove 
jdant, with long, narrow leaves that lay as 
fiat as those of Tillaudsia argentea ; the 
leaves are coated over with a similar 
greyish-white covering. Its principal at- 
traction consists in the singular way in 
which the leaves are disposed. It belongs 
to the Bromela(eous order, and requiies 
similar treatment to Billbergias, which 
see. Introduced from Central America. 

ECHEVERIA. 

Evergreen succulents, several kinds of 
which have been much used for planting 
out-of-dooi’s in summer since cai|)et bed- 
ding came into fashion. Beyond their 
adaptability for this purpose, there are 
some tliat deserve a place amongst the 
occupants of the gi ecnhouse. 

They are easily inci eased by cuttings 
made of the crowns, or off-sets which most 
of the sorts produce annually ; these 
should be taken off in spring, allowed to 
lie on the potting bench lor a few days so 
that their succulent fleshy stems have time 
to dry up a little, and should then be put 
singly in small ix)t8 filled with a mixture 
of half sand ana loam in a slightly moist 
condition. Stand them in a tem]^ititure 


such os E. metallica, which is a strong 
grower, may requii*e more room before the 
end of summer, in which case it should be 
given, but none of the sorts like over- 
potting. They require plenty of air, and 
should have a diy atmosphere. Their 
flowers are very enduring and are distinct 
in appearance. They will also strike freely 
from cuttings made of the stems. Cut 
them in lengths with three or four eyes 
each, and treat as advised with the suckers. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

E. agavoides. Flowers scarlet. 

E. atropurpurea, A pretty distinct-look- 
ing species. 

E, metallica, A handsome species, w’oi th 
glowing for the distinct metallic colour of 
its leaves. 

E, metallica glauca, A glaucous-leaved 
form of the last named. 

E. pulverulenta, A handsome species ; 
the flowers a combination of led, w'hite, 
an<l green. Mexico. 

E, rehisa. A compact-growing kind, 
with pretty red and yellow flowers ; blooms 
in siimmei and autumn. Mexico. 

E. retiisa glauca. A distinct form of E. 
retusa. 

E. secunda. A pretty ])lant with scmlet 
flowers. Mexico. 

Insects. — Few in«»ects molest Echeverias 
except aj dudes, wdiich sometimes attack the 
flower-buds ; the leinedy is fumigation. 

EL.S1S GUINEENSIS. 

A stove Palm, not equal in appearance 
to many others, but interesting from its 
being the idant from which the Palm oil 
of commerce is obtained. From Africa. 

The method f)f piopagation and after 
management will be found undei Palms, 
general details of culture. 

ELAPHOGLOSSUM. 

This genus of stove Ferns, which is 
neatly allied to Acrostichum, contains 
several species that ai*e sufficiently distinct 
in appeoiance to make them worth includ- 
ing in even a select collection. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

The undermentioned are wxdl-marked 
kinds ; — 



E, UHerminieriL Trinidad. 

E, rigidvm, 

E, squamosum. West Indies. 

E, visdosum. West Indies. 

EMBOTHBIUM OOOOINEUM. 

An evergreen shrub from New Holland, 
that bears red flowers. It is not much 
grown at the present day, being inferior 
to the generality of plants requiring the 
warmth and protection of a greenhouse. 
It is the only species of the genus worth 
cultivating. The flowers are produced in 
spring, and it re(iuires treatment similar to 
the Correas, which see. 

ENOEPHALARTOS. 


similar treatment to Billbergias, which see. 
It comes from Brazil. 

ENKYANTHUS. 

These are evergreen shrubs that grow to \ 
moderate size ; they are effective plants when 
in flower, but are now seldom met with. 

They require similar treatment to Heda- 
romas, which see. The cuttings should 
con'^ist of the mature shoots, such as ad- 
vised for Hedaromas. 

The two undermentioned 'are, we believe, 
the only kinds in cultivation : — 

E. quinquefloras. Bears pink flowers, 
produced in summer. A native of China. 

E, reticulatus, A Chinese species, with 
pink flowers, which ojien in winter. 


Stately, large-growing evergreen plants 
of the Cycadaceous Order. They form 
stems similar to Cycas circinalis, but 
thicker, but this development is slow, and 
it takes years to get a trunk of much 
length. The leaves are remarkably haid 
in texture. They will bear keeping all the 
year round in a cool greenhouse, but so 
treated they usually stmid for years with- 
out making new leaves, the result being 
that the older ones, dying off, by degrees 
much reduce the size of the head ; conse- 
uently they should be kept in the stove 
uring the growing season, and until their 
young leaves are fully matured. Their treat- 
ment is similar to that advised for the ! 
warm section of Cycas, which see„ 

The undermentioned are lim* and dis- 
tinct kinds : — 

E. Caffra. A distinct species, wdth 
handsome foliage. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

E, Hildehrandtii. This is a fine kind ; 
the leaves have moderately stout spines on 
the edges. From Africa. 

E, horrid us. A stout-leaied sort, the 
le«aves armed with formidable spines. Cajie 
of Good Hope. 

E, vilhsus. A noble species with very 
long leaves. Africa. 

E. villosus ampliatus. A handsome kind, 
with long, arched, pinnate leaves. Africa. 

E. Vroomii. One of the finest of the 
family ; the leaves are moderately long 
and arched, the whole plant assuming a 
beautiful vase-like form. Africa. 

ENCHOLIRION OOEALLINUM. 

This is a stove plant, and is similar in 
habit to many of the Bromeliads, to which 
it is nearly allied. The leaves aie recurved, 
green above, piu’ple beneath. The flowers 
are yellow with red bracts. It requiies 


EPAOEIS. 

These evergreen greenhouse plants, 
natives of New South Wales and New 
Holland, are profuse bloomers, lasting in 
flower for a considerable time. Some 
varieties are naturally disposed to bloom 
in the winter, others in the spring, 
which gives them a wider range of flower- 
ing time than most plants. They ai’e also* 
coiu])ai*atively easy to grow, being stronger 
rooting plants than many hard wooded 
subjects. Their colours range from white 
to dark crimson ; others, with a combina- 
tion of red and white or pink and white, 
are very attractive on the home or exhibi- 
tion stage, either of which they are well 
adapted for, being quite distinct in their 
general habit, tlie flowers hanging in 
giaceful plumes from their slender shoots, 
and giving a well-bloomed plant an ele- 
gance of appearance surpassed by few 
others. They also possess the advantage of 
standing a mode»’ate amount of fire-heat 
when being brought into flower, and they 
can be cut freely without doing further 
injury than so far reducing their size, 
which, ior some purposes, is rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise. Their flowei;s, 
when cut, esjiecially in the winter time, 
remain a long while fresh in wet sand or 
water. They ai‘e also plants that are much 
leas subject to insects than most others. 
These qualities make them most desirable, 
either in a 1 irge or most select collection. 

Epacrises strike readily from cuttings 
made of the young half-ripened shoots 
about 2 inches long, put in about August 
several together in 6 or 7 inch pots in sand, 
kc 2 )t close, moist, and shaded ; so managed 
they will root during the autumn. Keep 
in the cutting pots through the winter in a 
night temperature of 60° or near this, pinch- 
ing out the points of the shoots as soon as 
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there is a disposition to grow. In March 
move singly into small pots, and encourage 
them by a genial temperature and a mode- 
rately close atmorahere until they have 
begun to grow. Tlien give more air and 
dispense with shading except when the 
house or pit they are in is so light ns to 
dry up too quickly the little pots that these 
and similar young stock at this stage occupy. 
Syringe through the spring and summer 
each afternoon when the house is closed, 
stop the shoots again about the end of 
J line. By the middle of August give more 
air, and cease syringing ; keep through the 
winter at a temperature of 40* in tlie night. 
Towards April move into pots 2 or 3 
inches huger, and treat as before, stopping 
the shoots in May and tying then well out 
at the same time. During the remainder 
of the season and also the ensuing winter 
they will rerpiire managing as previously ; 
move again in spring to pots 2 or 3 inches 
larger, according to tlie strength of the 
plants and the condition of their roots. 

Good fibrous peat, without anything 
added except clean sand, in suificKut 
quantity to ensure porosity, is all that is 
required — tins will grow them better, and 
the plants will last longer in it than in a 
mixture of loam and peat, or all loam, 
such as they are sometimes gioivn in. 
Make the new soil quite as solid in the 
pots as the hall of the plant is, and at once 
lemove them to a house or i>it, where they 
can be kept a little close, and slightly 
shaded from the sun for a fortnight ; then 
gradually dispense with shading, as plants 
from such sunny climes require all the 
solar light we can give them after they 
have attained this size. .Train the shoots 
right out horiz(U' tally, drawing them down 
to the rim of the pot : if the future 
ground woik of the jilants is not laid in 
this wav they soon get naked and leggy 
at the bottom ; close early in the after- 
noons, drawing the .syringe over them at 
the same time. Tlie strongest growers 
should have their shoots stopjied once 
■during the summer ; gradually inure them 
to more air, so as to ripen the wood before 
the autumn is far a<lvanced. It will not 
ho necessary to expose them to the open 
air this year, as the object is not so much 
to prepare the plants for flowering as to 
get a maximum of growth. 

Through the autumn and winter they 
must be watered with care ; it is necessary 
at all seasons, even when the plants ai*e 
'growing freely, to see that they are never 
overwatered, that is, watered ' before the 
soil is sufficiently dry to require it ; there 
are few plants that are so easily killed by 
any mistalce in this matter, and ive have 


no doubt this is the reason they are not 
grown in anything like the quantities they 
(leserve to be, e^cially for conservatory 
decoration, and for producing cut flowers 
in the winter. In tne summer, while the 
young groivth is soft and tender, if 
water is withheld until the points of the 
shoots flag slightly, no injury will follow. 
We simply instance this to show that, wifli 
Epacrises, it is much safer to witlihold 
water a little too long than to give it too 
soon. The winter-flowering varieties have 
mostly an upright habit of growth, and 
about Christmas should have their shoots 
shortened to within 6 inches of the j>oint 
to which they were cut back the juevioiis 
year, unless it is deemed advisable to 
flower them this 8ea.son. Thi.s will cause 
a considerable saciifiee in the coining 
summer’s groivth, nevertheless it will not 
iiijuie the plants in any other resiu'ct ; and 
if their flowers are wanted, the plants 
should in January be ])laced in a little 
warmth — 45® to 50® in the night, with 5® 
additional by day, which will bring them 
on nicely. After floweiing, cut the shoots 
back as far as already directed, and if the 
plants ai’c kept in a similar temperature to 
that in which they were brought into 
flower they will break quickly, after which 
tliey must be potted, and allowed about 3 
inches more room. 

Those plants that were cut back without 
allowing them to flower, must also when 
they have made a couple of inches of 
growth (which will be towards the end of 
April) be potted, after wlii( h they should 
be treated a.s in the ] acceding year. The 
spring-flowei ing vaiieticb, of \vhich we 
may take E. miniata as the type, shoiild 
be shoiteiied back at the same time as the 
winter-flowering section ; they do not need 
cutting in so close as the u])right growers, 
hut, in otlier respects, they re<[iiire to be 
treated in tlie same way Through the 
spring and summer manage as before ; en- 
tourage them to make strong and free 
growth by giving them a good light house 
or pit, using, as in the preceding summer, 
the syringe every afternoon, at the same 
time closing the lights. Towards the be- 
ginning of July gradually inure them to 
more air, and by the end of the month 
they will be in a condition for tinning 
out-of-doors, on a good bed of o-shes to 
exclude worms. At first place them on 
the north side of a wall, fence, or tree, 
where they will receive a little shade from 
the midday sun ; afterwards they m^ be 
griwlually mured to bear it fully. They 
may remain here until the middle of Sep- 
tember, later than which it is not advisable 
to risk them out for fear of finest. 
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During tlie time they are in the open 
air they must not be suffered to get too 
wet at tlie roots ; to prevent this the 

E lants should be laid on their sides when 
eavy rain seems likely to occur. Keep 
them regularly trained out during all stages 
of their growth : they are peculiarly easy 
to keep in order in this respect, from the 
flexible nature of their shoots, which will 
bend readily in any diieetion. Winter 
and treat generally as before such as are 
required for early flowering, as to bringing 
them into bloom and also when done 
flowering. These earlv-flowering phmts 
should be potted as before directed, when 
they have commenced growth ; even at 
this size they will not require more than a 
3-inch shift. The later varieties that 
bloom in May or June ha<l better not be 
potted until they have flowered and com- 
menced to grow ; treat them as before, 
with additional shade and moisture in the 
atmosphere, consequent upon the greater 
amount of sun-heat at this advanced season. 
The plants will not require potting after 
this oftencr than once in two or three 
years, or they may remain even longer if 
assisted with wei'ik trans])arent manure- 
water during the time they make their 
growth ; plants so treated may be kept by 
this means in a good healthy conaitioii 
without additional pot-iooin for six or 
seven years. 

For winter and early spring flowering 
the following varieties will be found go(xl 
in colour and constitution, and generally 
useful either for cutting or conservatory 
decoration : — 

E, hyacinthina candidissima. White. 

E, hyacinthina canninata. (^armine. 

E, hyacinthina fulqens. Bright pink. 

E, Kinghornii, 

E. Lady Panmure, "White, tinged with 
rose. 

E. Mont Blanc, White. 

E, Mrs. Pym. 

E. Salmonea. Reddish salmon. 

E, Sunset. Bright red. 

E. The Bride, Peaily wliite. 

E, Vesuvius. Crimson. 

For late blooming, especially when 
required for exhibition, the undermentioned 
more bushy-habited varieties \^dll be found 
the best : — 

E, Eclipse, Bright red, mouth of the 
tube heavily tipped with pure white ; an 
excellent strong-growing variety. 

E, grandiflora rubra. Fine and strong, 
rather deeper in colour than the pieceding. 
E, miniata. Red, tipped with white. 

E, miniate spUndens, Red tipped with 
white. 

Insects. — Epacrises are rarely affected 


with mildew, and are seldom attacked by 
insects, except scale. The brown species 
can easily be destroyed by a dressing of 
insecticide used strong enough to kill them 
and applied when there is no growth going 
on and the flowers are not far enough ad- 
vanced to be injured thereby. White scale 
on these, as on other plants, is difficult to 
kill, and sometimes a stronger application 
is necessary to destroy the insects than the 
plants will well bear. The tender young 
growing points of the shoots are sometimes 
affected with aphides, but tliese are easily 
destroyed by fumigation. 

EPIPHYLLUM. 

As decorative plants during winter and 
spring the different varieties of E. trun- 
catum have few e(iiial8. They bloom ’well 
even m a small state, and can consequently 
be used either in 5 or G inch j>ots for the 
decoration of the side stages in a stove or 
intermediate house, or they can be grown 
to a size sufficiently large to lit them for a 
central position in large })lant structui es. 
In no way, however, are they seen to better 
advantage than when grown on their own 
roots 111 the fotiu of low spreading bushes 
12 or 15 inches in diameU*r, plunged in 
neat wire baskets of suitable size, liinged 
'with Lycopodium coesium or other Club 
Mosses, suspended from the I'oof of the 
house in which they aie placed. In tliis 
way their droojung floweis are shown off 
in the best manner. Showy flowering 
]dants with a drooping habit are not over 

i dentiful, and it is well to use these 
Cpiphyllunis in that way. If hanging 
baskets were employed to a greater extent 
than they usually are, the appearance of 
jdant houses, both warm ancl cool, would 
be enhanced. Ejiiphylluins of this class 
are easily propagaieil either by grafting 
on the Fereskia stock, or by stiikiiig 
cuttings for growing on their own roots. 

Cuttings made from pieces of the shoots, 
consisting of three, four, or half-a-dozen 
joints, taken off before growth has com- 
menced, and inserted singly in small pots, 
drained and filled with a mixture of equal 
parts of sand and peat or sand and loam, 
will strike root freely if placed m a busk 
heat and slightly but not over-moist (Uied. 
They should be kept moderately neai* the 
light, but not under a projiagating glass or 
vsimilar contrivance, as if confine<i they are 
liable to rot. When the pots ai‘e tilled 
with roots, shift into others a size or two 
lai-ger, but they must never be over-potted.^ 
A mixture of fiVe parts turfy loam to one of 
sand, with a sprinkling of potsherds, wdll 
i be found to suit them perfectly. Soil of 
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an adhesive character, that will hold too 
much moisture, they cannot bear. Grow 
them on in an ordinary stove temperature 
without shade diiriii^ij summer, and pinch 
tlie points out of any shoots lliat too much 
outgrow the others. A tempeiature of 60’ 
in winter vill be sufficient for them, 
and they should be kept drier at the i^oot 
than wnen in active growtli. In spring 
increase the pot-room according to the 
progress which the loots have made, and 
glow them on until the end of July, as in 
the preceding season ; then turn them out 
for a month under a south wall, where 
they will be exposed to the full influence 
of the sun. In cold parts of the country, 
wluTC this cannot be done, instead of 
tuining them out-of-doors let them occup)’’ 
a dry dielf in a gi'eenhouse, or an equally 
aiiy light position in a i»it or fiame, and 
they should have less water given to the 
roots than while in active gi’owth. Epi- 
[diyllums of the truncatum class, being 
orginally from Brazil, will bear a high 
temperature, and their piogie^s, other 
cultuial details being equal, will usually 
be more or less in keeping with the 
amount of heat to wliieli tliey are sub- 
jected. They are generally grown as 
standards, so as to foim either a drooping 
pyiamidal head, or as spreading umbiella- 
shaped plants. Their cultural requirements 
when gi ailed on the Pereskia stock are 
similar to those under which they succeed 
on their own roots ; but on this stock they 
will fiequently l)ear a little rouglier 
treatment. The Pereskia stocks on 'which 
to grow them are easily struck fiom 
cuttings put in in spring, and subsequently 
treated in a similar way to the generality 
of the Cactus fiimily, with the exception 
that they do not like such a continuous 
dry condition of the roots as some succu- 
lents will hear. Tlie gralting may be 
efl'ected any time either in the spring or 
early in summer. All tliat is required is 
to remove the top of the Pereskia, shoi ton- 
ing Its stem accoiding to the length of leg 
wanted, then cleave it at the top in a way 
similar to that practi'^ed in ordinary clei't 
graftin" ; pare down the Epiphyllum scion 
at the bottom into the form of a wedge, 
slip it into the cleft in the stock, and bind 
it moderately fiirn, so as to hold it in its 
place, and nothing else is nec<led. Plants 
thus treated and jilaced in the temperature 
of an ordinary stove, will unite in a short 
lime, after which the management ought 
to be the same as that for plants propagated 
from cuttings. 

The following ore gnofl varieties : — 

E, trumatum <Ul)(hriolaceuin, 

E, truncatwm hicolor. -i* 


E, ti'uncatum BridgeHu 

E* truncatwm RadceriL 

E. truncatum salmoneum, 

E. truncatum salmoneum marginatum. 

E. truncatum sphndene. 

E. truncatum violaceum grand iflorum. 

E. truncatum violaceum Snowii. 

E. truncatum violaceum su^erhum. 

The stronger and more erect-growing 
Epiphyllums now generally known under 
the name of Phyllocactus, are easily pro- 
pagated by means of cuttings treated in 
accordance with the directions dven for 
sti iking the truncatum section ; their after 
management, both as to growth and pre- 
paration for floweiing, is dso similar. 

The undermentioned are hamlsonie and 
desirable kinds : — 

E, Ackeimuinnii. A medium -growing 
Mexican sort, with scarlet flowers. 

E. alatum. A iine Noilh American 
white-flowered species, distinct and hand- 
some. 

E. crenatnm. A di^-tinct-habited soi't, 
with conspicuous white floweis, from 
Honduras. 

E. latifrons. A South American kind, 
that difiers in appearaiu'e from most of the 
others ; its flcjwcrs are creamy yellow. 

E, 82 )eciosHm. A strong-growing Bi azilian 
kind, beaimg large highly-colouied red 
lloweis. 

E. speciosum Jenkinsonii. A very free- 
flowering handsome hybiid, with ciimson 
flowers. 

Insects. — Epiphyllums are little trou- 
bled with insects exctq)t gieently, which 
often establishes itself on tlie flower-buds, 
and is best destroyed by means of 
luniigation. 

EBANTHEMUM. 

Amongst the freest glowing and most 
ea«jilv managed occiqianls of the stove aie 
ceitainly the Eranthcniiims. They are 
alike suitable for large or small houses, as 
they bloom in a very small state, or they 
may be grown to a eonsideiable size. They 
propagate easily fi om cuttings put in at any 
time of the yeai* when half-ripened shoots can 
be had, but spiing, about the end of March, 
is the best time to strike them ; they will 
root in two or three weeks in sand, kept 
dose, warm, and moist. After they are 
'well i*ooted move them singly into 6-inch 
pots ill ordinary loam vith a little rotten 
manure, leaf-mould, and sand, pinching 
out the points. Tliey will thrive under 
such conditions of heat, atmospheric mois- 
ture, and air as the generality of stove 

S lants that are grown annually for winter 
owering succeed with — that is, plenty of 
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light, a little shade when very hot, with 
air in the middle of the day, and syring- 
ing when the air is taken off. They are 
quick OTOwers and mostly gross fevers. 
By the ueginning of July they wiU require 
another shift into pots proportionate to 
the strength and size the different kinds 
naturally acquire. Strong growers, like 
E. pulchellum and E. cinuabarinum, will 
bear a second shift into 8 or 10 inch pots ; 
weaker-growing sorts, such as E. aspersum 
and E. Andersonii, will do with 7 or 8 
inch pots. Attend to stopping, or most of 
the kinds, being erect-habited plants, will 
run up thin and insufficiently furnished. 
Encourage growth, and when the roots 
have got fairly hold of the soil after the 
last shift use manure-water. An ordinary 
pit where the plants can stand close to the 
glass will answer best for them during the 
summer months. The different species 
bloom at different periods through the 
late summer, autumn, and winter, but by 
stopping the shoots of the earliest liowerers 
later in the season they may be made 
to bloom later, when their flowers will 
generally be of most use. In September 
keep the atmosphere drier, cease shading, 
and give more air so as to haiden up the 
growth. As the weather gets colder see 
mat enough heat is given to prevent their 
getting chilled, which would seriously 
affect their flowering. A temperature of 
60° in the night, with an increase by day, 
will answer in the later months of the 
vear, and so on for a time afterwards. 
When coming into bloom stand them close 
to the glass, which will give much more 
substance to the flowers, and cause them 
to last longer. When the blooming is 
over the plants may be headed back and 
kept sligntly moving until Mai'ch, when 
those that are to be retained for another 
season’s flowering should be turned out of 
their pot*?, have their balls reduced, and 
be re-potted in fresh soil, and at the same 
time cuttings of such as it is deemed ad- 
visable ‘ to increase should be struck. 
Small or medium-sized examples will in 
most cases be the most desirable. 

All the following are well worth 
growing : — 

E. Andersonii, A lovely kind, ground 
colour of flowers white, spotted with 
crimson ; gives a good succession of bloom. 
India. 

E, aspersum, A very fine growing beau- 
tiful species, with white flowers spotted 
with purple, and a conspicuous purple spot 
on the lower lobe. Solomon Islands. 

E, emndbarinum, A tall-growing sort, 
that bears beautiful red flowers with a crim- 
son blotch on the bottom lobe. Martaban. 


E, laxijlorum, A dwarf-habited sort, 
with compact foliage, and one which pro- 
duces a profusion of purple flowers. Fiji. 

E, pulchellum, A well-known, most 
useful winter-blooming kind, with lovely 
blue flowers produced from every bit of 
growth. A native of India. 

E, scmgumolentum, A handsome varie- 
gated-leaved species from Madagascar. 

E, strictum, A large blue-flowered kind 
from Nepaul. 

Insects. — Eranthemums are not so much 
subject to insects as many plants that re- 
quire stove heat Bed spider and aphides 
sometimes make their appearance ; syringe 
freely with clean water for the former, 
and fumigate with some one of the tobacco 
preparations for the aphides. 

EBIOA. 

Ericas belong to a very numerous family 
of evergreen greenhouse hard wooded plants, 
indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope, many 
of those that have been introduced no 
doubt being natural hybrids, from the 
seeds of which have been raised in this 
coimtry numbers of the finest varieties in 
cultivation. In fact no plants have re- 
warded the patient manipulation of the 
hybridist better than these — patient, we 
repeat, for those who essay the raising of 
new varieties of Heaths need to exercise the 
virtue of patience to an extent not required 
by those who confine Hieir operations to 
plants of a more precocious nature. The 
most successful raisers of Heaths assert, 
and no doubt correctly, that it takes ten 
years to raise a variety from seed and pro- 
pagate enough stock of it for letting out, 
as the greater portion, especially the haidest- 
wooded kinds, are slow growers, alike from 
the seed-pan or the cutting-pot. 

As decorative plants Heaths stand 
second to none in cultivation, although 
in their individual blossoms they cannot 
lay claim to the gorgeous character 
nossessed by many plants ; but the simple 
oeauty of their flowers and the profusion 
in which they are produced, added to 
their wax-like substance and charming 
tints — ranging from pearly white all 
through the ^ades of blush and pale 
pink to red and the deepest crimson — 
render them unsurpassed. Their time of 
blooming varies in the different kinds so 
much that if even a limited selection is 
grown they can be had in flower almost 
the whole year round. Like many other 
fine families of 'plants they have at some 
times been more mshionable tliau at others, 
now and again giving place to things that 
need less t#l;ention and are of quicker 
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mwth. Nor is this to be wondered at,J 
for they are by no means the subjects to 
be taken in hand by inattentive culti- 
vators, or those who attempt to make plants 
ooJJectively conform to some general course 
of treatment Those who undertake to grow 
Heatks should in all cas^ ^realise the fact 
ikat they will not submit to a give-and- 
take sort of treatment, by paying them 
double attention to-morrow or next week, 
because their wants were neglected yester- 
day or the week before. Unless they con- 
tinually receive the attention they need it 
is of no use attempting to g|?ow them. We 
do not know of any plants better calculated 
to induce in a young gardener the habits 
of observation, with continuous care and 
attention, essential to general success in the 
pursuit. The raising of seedling Heaths is 
<» an interesting operation, but, except in the 
case of those who are disposed to go into the 
work in earnest, it is better left undone. 

The soil for Heaths should be good peat, 
var}dng according to the requirements of 
the particular varieties. The freest-grow- 
ing Kinds ought to have it somewhat softer, 
containing more fibre than the hardest- 
wooded, Sowest-growing sorts ; the latter 
also require more sand mixed with the 
soil than the stronger growers ; and if 
crocks, broken to about the siie of small 
horse beans, are added, these will ( ontnbute 
to keep the soil in a sufficiently open, porous 
condition. It must be borne in mind that 
the whole family cannot exist if their roots 
are placed in material that is at all of a 
retentive nature ; it must be such that the 
water can pass freely through, and as the 
plants would not bear the smiking out and 
the soil-renewing which is practised with 
niany things of a strong-rooted character, 
it follows that the material used to glow 
them in should be such as will maintain its 
porosity as long as they live, and as Heaths 
frequently maintain a healthy vigorous 
condition for a score of years or mure, it 
will be evident that more than ordinaiy 
attention should be paid to tlie selection 
and preparation of the soil in which they 
ar^rown. 

Tbeir propagation is effected by means 
of cuttings made of the points of the young 
shoots, such as are obtainable in the case 
of moirt kinds in the latter part of the 
summer. These should be closely inserted 
in 6 or 6 inch pots filled with a mixture of 
fin^y-fidlbed peat and sand, the surface 
beiaig alt land ; the cuttings must be kept 
mo^ (jbsely covered with propagating 
glassy 4 had^> and placed in an inter- 
mediate bouse or pit until well rooted, 
which will be before spring. Dispense 
with the glasses as soon as smcient roots 


exist to support the young plants. By 
March they should be m a state for potting 
off; put them singly in raall pots, well 
dmned — a condition of vital importance 
in all stages of the existence of Heaths, 
without which diseas^ or more frequently 
actual death, is certain to overtake them. 
For this first potting the material should con- 
sist of finely-sifted peat with a liberal addi- 
tion of sharp, clean sand, and pressed firm in 
the pots. Care should be taken that tlie 
soil 18 fairly moist when the plants are put 
in it, so as to avoid the necessity for giving 
water as long as possible until the roots 
have begun to act ; it should not, however, 
be too wet, as if it contains over much 
moisture it becomes a compact mass, in 
which the roots never ramify freely, and 
the result is that an unhealthy condition 
of the plants usually follows. Never give 
water to a Heath immediately after a shift 
by way of settling the new soil about its 
roots, as sometimes recommended in the 
case of newly-potted plants of various 
kinds ; such a proceeding is not unlikely 
to destroy the delicate points which, to 
some extent, undoubtedly get more or less 
bruised in the removal, although the in- 
jury is not apparent to the ordinary 
observer. The young stock should be put 
in a light position, near the side of the 
house or pit which they occupy. Avoid 
standing tnem on dry bare shelves, as is 
sometimes practised, as these help to dry 
up quickly the small amount of soil which 
the little pots contain. In place of this 
set them on a stage, covered with an inch 
or two of sand or fine ashes, which, being 
kept slightly moist, will render frequent 
watering less necessaiy, and also pi event 
their getting too diy. 

When well established. Heaths are aii*- 
loving subjects, requiring more than most 
plants, but until the young stock get fairly 
into growth they must not have too much 
mven them ; for this reason they must be 
kept a little close until they begin to move 
freely, and as the sun gets powerful it may 
be necessary to afford them a thin shade. 
As soon as they commence to grow pinch 
out the points of the shoots, so as to ensure 
their branching-out low enough, without 
which it is impossible to have them well 
furnished at bottom. The size attained 
duimg the first summer will depend on the 
T^eties ; softwooded quick-growing kinds, 
like the winter-llowenng E. hyemalis, ana 
others of that class, make much more pro- 
gress than the hardwooded kinds, and 
amonpt these even there is a wide differ- 
ence in the rate of growth. As the season 
advances give more air, and allow some to 
remain on in the night in summer ; during 
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dry hot weather the stock should be looked 
over as to water twice a day. Keep them 
well up to the glass in order to secure stout 
well-matured growth, giving plenty of air, 
but not subjecting them to keen draughts. 
Through the autumn and winter let them 
have a light position where they can be 
kept a few degrees above freezing. During 
the dormant season let the atmosphere be 
diy, and now, as at all other times, never 
give water until the soil is so dry that 
withholding it longer would be litelv to 
cause injury. Again early in spring they 
must be potted-^inch pots will be the 
right size ; this time break the peat fine 
by hand in place of sifting it, and add sand 
as before. The strongest shoots must have 
their points pinched out, vith a view to 
still lurther induce the formation of 
branches. Treat as during the last 
summer in respect to air, water, and 
general routine, continuing to keep them 
well up to the glass. A low light span- 
roofed pit is well suited to the require- 
ments of Heaths, especially in their early 
stages, as in such a structure they can easily 
be kept close to the light, and in hot 
weather the air is not so dry as to have a 
parching effect on young plants before they 
get into pots holding a larger body of soil, 
in summer during very hot weather it will 
be an advantage to moisten the floor of 
the pit, which will correct the over-dry 
state of the air, for although Heaths do not 
like a damp,sta^ant atmosphere in autumn 
and winter, nor are they im|- roved by the 
application of water overhead, it may 
under ^ass be drier than is good for 
them. Treat through the winter as before, 
and again give them a shift early in spring 
into pots 1 or 2 inches larger, according 
to the more or less free-gi owing nature of 
the variety ; use the soil now in a less 
finely broken condition than previously, 
and at each subsequent potting as tne 
plants get larger, it should be used in a 
still more lumpy state 

The advantage of potting Heaths, especi- 
ally while small, ^ly enough before the 
external air has got hot and dry, is that 
there is less likelihood of their suffering 
through the effects of removal than if the 
operation is deferred until later on. Again 
pinch out the points of all the strong 
shoots, and in addition to this the strongest 
must be tied out horizontally close down 
to the rims of the pots. This has the 
double advantage of tnrowing the strength 
into the weaker growth left in on erect 
position, and of ensuring the dense bushy 
habit that is natural to Heaths generally, 
and which they would assume with- 
out assistance if growing in the open air. 


Treat through the summer and suf^netiv 
winter as Imore, and again in spring give 
more root-room. The additionial size of 
pots given should be regulated by the 
stren^ of the plants and the more or less 
vigorous habit of the variety. It is well 
to avoid the extreme of too much pot-room, 
or the opposite of too little. At this stage 
pots an inch larger for the slow growers 
will be sufficient while the freest will 
bear a 2-inch shift This season a few 
small sticks will be requisite to tie the 
strongest shoots to so as to keep the plants 
to the desired shape, but now, and in all 
subsequent stages, do not use more sup- 
ports than cannot be dispensed with, as 
the act of thrusting sticks into the soil has 
the inevitable effect of destroying more or 
less of the roots, and the use of more than 
is required directly tends to destroy the 
appeaiunce which the plants should have 
either in or out of flower. This year, 
towards the close of the summer, they will 
be all the better for having the lights 
drawn off them in fine weather, by which 
means their growth will get matured — a 
condition still more necessary in after 
years as the plants acquire more size. Let 
the winter management be as previously, 
and in spring give more root-room ; young 
plants in, say, 6 or 7 inch pots will bear a 
2-inch move, more or less according to the 
free or slow growing nature of the variety. 
Do not on any account disturb the roots 
more than unavoidable ; disentangling 
them from the old ball must by no means 
be attempted. Dram the pots well, using 
some of the fibrous pieces of the soil to 
cover the crocks. An old practice in the 
potting of Heaths was to elevate the balle 
so high in the pots that little room was 
left for water ; this was done with a view 
to keep the collar of the plants sufficiently 
dry, which is essential, but it can lie 
effected equally well by keeping it some- 
what higher than the rest of the surface 
of the ball, leaving this sloping gradually 
from the centre to within a little distance 
of the sides of the pot ; by this means the 
whole can be kept enough below the rim 
of the pot to allow proper space for water- 
ing. Three quarters of an inch is not too 
much for plants in 8 or 9 inch pots. 
Studiously avoid light potting ; in all 
cases ram the new soil eo as to make it as 
close as that contained in the old ball. If 
this is not done, water, when given after- 
wards, will pass down the sides through 
the new material, leaving the centre in 
which the roots exist so dry as to cause 
death or disease. 

After potting keep the house a little 
closer than usual for a few weeks, giving 
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no side air ; and, if the weather is bright 
and dry, sprinkle the surface on which 
they stand so as to counteract the lose of 
moisture from the leaves given otf by 
evaporation. It may be well to state here 
that although they are essentially air- 
loving plante, and are able to bear a freer 
admission in direct contact with them 
than the generality of the subjects grown 
in greenhouses, side air during the time 
the cutting March winds are blowing 
should be admitted to the house with 
caution — even to such as do not receive a 
shift at this time. If care is not taken the 
leaves will most likely be injured so as to 
become of an unhealthy bronzy colour, 
from which they rarely recover, dying and 
falling off before their allotted time, and 
this, as a matter of course, is alike detri- 
mental to the health and appearance of 
the plant. As soon as they are potted all 
the stronger branches should again be bent 
well down in a horizontal position ; if this 
is not attended to while the plants are 
young the omission can never afterwards 
be remedied, as the shoots of many sorts 
get too strong to bend, and the requisite 
outline cannot be preserved, as the strong 
growrths, even if repeatedly stopped, have 
such a tendency to take the lead in an 
upright direction that the weaker branches 
are starved and ultimately die off, leaving 
the plants naked and unsightly at the 
base ; for this there is no remedy, as few 
Heaths will bear cutting back far into the 
old wood. Whatever stopping is required 
in the shoots should be done at this stage, 
as the object with this young stock is the 
laying ot a foundation of future shapely 
specimens rather than any bloom they 
make this season. In a few weeks the 
roots will have begun to enter the new 
soil, when more air may be given. Each 
plant must now be daily looked over so as 
to ascertain if it requires water, and this 
should be continued all through the 
summer ; many feiil to grow these plants 
satisfatlorily through erroneous impres- 
sions entertained as to the water they 
need. It is generally understood that 
if a Heath flags through want of water 
death is likely to follow, and from this 
impression those in charge are often in- 
duced to ^e water before it is absolutely 
nci^ed. ^is is equally certain to bring 
about an unhealthy state, fatal in its con- 
sequences. Taking the family collectively 
they require the soil to get drier befoi-e 
water is applied than other plants, and the 
harder-WBc^ed and slower-growing the 
variety the more necessary is it to treat 
In this way. But in all cases when water 
is given enough should be applied to 


moisten the whole of the soil, but not to 
saturate it, as the roots, from their ex- 
tremely flne delicate nature, cannot bear 
any excess. As a matter of course the 
more vigorous the condition the more 
necessary is it to see th^ do not get too 
dry before watering. The same holds 
good in the case of the softest free-grow- 
ing kinds, and with all, the soil during the 
summer season should never be allowed 
to get so dry as in the winter when com- 
paratively little growth is in progress. 

Through the summer the stage on which 
they stand should be freely sprinkled with 
the syringe daily ; the plants themselves 
should not be syringed, for although this 
promotes growth, it makes them so soft 
as to render them more liable to the 
attacks of mildew. Nor should they now 
be shaded in sunny weather, as the effect 
would be similar. They should be kept 
under glass until the beginning of August, 
at which time they ought to be stood out in 
the open air on a bed of ashes sufficiently 
thick to exclude worms ; let them stand 
close enough so that each plant may screen 
the pot of the one behind it from the sun 
during the middle of the day. The diiect 
action of the sun on the pots has the effect 
of injuring the roots that, in a healthy 
plant, lay in quantities against the inner 
surface. Should there be an appeai*ance of 
drenching rains, lay them down on their 
sides. Take them in about the middle of 
September, for if left out until the nights 
are frosty the young growth will suffer. 
Winter as before in a light airy situation, 
attending to their wants as pieviously. If 
all has gone well they will need moie root- 
room the following spring ; give a 3 or 4 
inch shift in the case of those with plenty 
of roots, and less to such as aie not so 
strong. Alost of the plants will flower 
during the spring, summer, or autumn, 
accordmg to their season of blooming, and 
will make nice decorative objects ; but if 
used in this way they must not be pul in 
dark houses or crowded among other 
plants, or they will suffer thereby. Where 
it is deemed more desirable to grow them 
quickly to a larger size, it will be well to 
pinch out the points of the shoots about 
the beginning of February ; this will cause 
them to break out bushy, to further assist 
which tie out the strongest shoots as 
advised in the spring previous. Treat 
through the summer and the following 
winter as previously. They will by this 
have formed nice compact plants, and 
should be let to bloom, after which the 
freest-growing kinds ought to have their 
last summers shoots shortened back to 
about two thirds of their length ; but all 
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the slowest growers should merely have 
their flowers picked off as soon as they 
have faded — do not allow these to remain 
on to form seed, as that has a weakening 
influence. They should be treated in this 
way all through their existence, for, if left 
to seed they will flower later the ensuii^ 
year, and the quality and strength of their 
blooms will be reduced. S^ing and 
tying should be carried out each vdnter, 
when the plants are most at rest. Use no 
more sticks than are necessary to hold 
them in their proper position ; the weakest 
wooded varieties will need the most aup- 

g ort. When the plants are wanted only for 
ome decoration fewer sticks will suffice 
than when they have to be moved about 
consideiable distances for exhibition. 

The subsequent treatment year after 
year will be much of a routine character, 
in acconlance with the directions already 
given ; use the potting soil in a more 
lumpy state as the plants get bigger, and 
always let them have enough root-room 
aa they require it, for if allowed to become 
pot-bound they will be liable to die when 
shifted. As the specimens get old, and in pots 
as large as deemed desirable, they may with 
advantage be assisted with weak manure- 
water during the spnng and summer ; and 
when they occupy pots of considerable size 
it will be necessary at the time they are 
turned out to harden in the summer to 
put a piece of old mat or canvas round the 
])ots so as to break the force of the sun. 

We have tried the potting of Heaths at 
different times of the year, and found that 
an eaily time — from the latter end of 
February to the middle of March — is the 
best for young stock, and September 
for older specimens. The hot summer 
months, when shoot -growth has com- 
menced after flowering, is the worst 
possible season that can be chosen for 
moving large Heaths, as then the solar 
heat IS so great that to keep down the 
temperature it is necessary to admit a 
consideiable quantity of dir to the house 
in which they are placed, and this quickly 
dries up the soil so as to make the applica- 
tion of water remiisite sooner after potting 
than it should be given with a view to 
the well-being of the plants. There are a 
few kinds that need special treatment. 
The yellow-flowered, drooping-habited E. 
depressa should be stood out in the full 
sun from the beginning of June until 
autumn, or it will not set its flowers 
freely. This sort does not usually bloom 
well two seasons together. One of the 
finest Heaths in cultivation, E. Caven- 
dishiana, will bear to be placed after 
flowering in a comparatively warm, close, 


moist atmosphere, such as suits Azaleas, 
while making their growth ; previously, 
when it gets too tall, its branches may be 
cut in much closer than most other sorts 
will do with ; it will bear shortening in to 
the extent of one-third, but after it has 
made growth in such a structure it should 
be exposed to the open air for a month 
before autumn, or it will be too soft to 
winter well. The winter-flowering kinds, 
of which E. hyemalis may be taken as a 
representative, should after blooming have 
their strong shoots cut freely back, or they 
will soon get too talL The spring-flower- 
ing E. propendens ought to be treated 
similarly. 

The following are a selection of the best 
kinds that will give a succession of flower 
over a great portion of the year ; they are 
alike suitable for exhibition or home de- 
coration. They constitute the cream of 
the large number of species and varieties 
in cultivation. 

K (Bmula. A very fine compact-grow- 
ing variety. Flowers pink and green ; 
a profuse bloomer. Flowers from June to 
August. 

ja, Aitoniana Tumhullvi, A handsome 
variety. Flowers white, slightly suffused 
with pink. June to August 

K amvullacea obbata. A beautiful, large- 
floweredf kind, with stout, flask-shaped 
tubes, white, shaded with pink. June and 
July. 

A’, aristata suverba. A close compact- 
habited sort. Tube of flower brownish 
red, segments white. May to July. 

K Austmiana, A very fine, free, large 
growing kind. Tube of flower deep 
red, white at the extremity. July to 
September. 

£. Candolleana. A moderately large 
compact grower ; a profuse bloomer. 
Flowers white, suffused with red. May 
and June. 


E, Cavendishiana. A very large free-grow- 
ing vaiiety ; a profuse bloomer. Flowers 
yellow. May to July. 

E. cerinthoides coronata, A free-growing, 
weak-wooded kind, with brilliant scarlet 
flowers. August to September. 

A. depressa multijlora. A slow-growing, 
dense, bushy - habited kind, that bears 
yellow flowers. May to July. 

A. Devoniana, Attains a medium size. 
Flowers deep brownish red. April to 
June. 

E, elegans, A very handsome and dis- 
tinct - looking species. A slow ^ower, 
lasting in bloom a long time. Flowers 
rose colour, tipped with green. May to 
July. 

A. eximia superha. A medium-growing. 
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compact-habited sort ; a profuse bloomer. 
Flowers red tipped with greeu. May to 
JuR 

E. exq^iisitcL A very handsome large- 
flowered kind. Tube much inflated, white, 
suffused with pink. J une to August 

E. Fairrieana, A free-growing, profuse 
bloomer. Tube pinkish white, purple 
towards the extremity, segments white. 
June and July. 

E. ferruginea superha, A free-growing 
handsome kind, with bright pinkish-red 
flowers. July and August. 

E, gracilis. A pretty small-flowered 
kind, with reddish purple tubes. Blooms 
in autumn and winter. 

E. gracihs iwialis. Similar to the last. 
Rowers in winter and spring. 

E. Hartnellii. A handsome variety, with 
red flowers. May and June. 

E. hyemalis, A favourite winter-flower- 
ii||| kind. Tubes pink, paler towards the 
extremity. December to March. 

E. insignis. A beautiful variety ; a 
free bloomer. Rowers dee]) crimson. July 
to September. 

E. Irbyana. A free, large-growdng kind. 
Blush white, red at the extremities of the 
flowers. July and August. 

E. Jacksmii. A free - growing, free- 
flowering \ariety. Flowers deep red. 
July to September. 

K Lindteyana. A fine, distinct-looking 
sort. Julyio September. 

E, MacMahiana rosea. A handsome and 
distMICt-looking kind. Tube deep rose. 
April and May. 

E. Mamockiam. A splendid variety ; 
a profuse bloomer. Tube red, almost 
black at the extremity, segments white. 
July to September. 

E. Massoni major. A grand kind, with 
distinct habit. Tube red tipped with 
green, J une to August. 

E. mntabilis. A distinct-looking, free- 
growing species, that blooms several times 
in the year. Flowers pale red. 

E. oobata. One of the grandest of all 
Heath. ; grows to a moderate size. A 
profuse bloomer ; flowers very large ; tube 
much inflated, white suffused with rose. 
June to August 

E. opulenta. A very handsome variety. 
Flowers lai'ge ; crimson lake, red at the 
extremity of the tube, segments white. 
September and October. 

E, Parmentieriana rosea. A free-grow- 
ing, free-flowering, distinct variety. Flowers 
rosv-ciiniBon. July and August 

k. Paxtonii A handsome, free-growing, 
free-flowering sort Tube pde red, with 
green, purple-tinged extremities. June to 
August 


E. propendens. An ele^nt - habited 
species ; a profuse bloomer. Flowers red- 
dish lilac. May to June. 

E. retorta major. A dense, but large- 
growing variety ; a profuse bloomer. Tube 
deep red, segments white, J uly to October. 

K Shannonii glabra. One of the best 
white Heaths ; a good grower and free 
bloomer. July to September. 

E. Shannonii Tumoullii. A distinct and 
handsome vaiiety ; a very free bloomer. 
Rowers white, tinged with* pink. Summer. 

E. tricolor coronata. A free-growing, 
distinct, handsome sort. Flowers whitish 
ink, green at the extremity of the tube, 
une to September. 

E. tricolor Eppdi. A small-growing 
vaiiety, with very large flowers. Tube 
reddibli pink, banded with green at the 
extremity. July and August. 

E. tricolor JVilsonii supcrha. A beautiful 
free-gi’owing, free-blooming kind. Flowers 

J ink, shading to red, green at llie extiemity. 
une and July. 

E. ventricosa Bothwelliana. A distinct 
and very desirabh* soit ; a profuse bloomer. 
Flowers flesh -colour, shading to red. 
Summer. 

E. ventricosa coccinea mimr. A beauti- 
ful sort, with compact habit ; a profuse 
bloomer. Tube reddish pink, dark red at 
the extremity. May and June. 

A. ventricosa grandijlora. A magnificent 
kind, a free bloomer. Flowers bright rosy 
ciimson. May and June. 

E. ventricosa magnijica. A fine variety ; 
one of the beat of the veiitricosas. A free 
bloomer; flowers blight leddisli crimson. 
May to July. 

E. Victoria. A dense, com])act, fiee- 
growing sort ; a profuse bloomer. Tube 
very daik cimisoii, segments white. Apiil 
and Mav. 

E. Jf'ilmorea^ja. A free-growing, fiee- 
blooming variety. Tube short, i)un)le, 
shading to white at the extiemity. Feb- 
ruary and Mai cli. 

Insects. — Heaths ]»ossess one great ad- 
vantage over moat other {ilants — they are 
little liable to the attacks of insects. Scale, 
both brown and white, will live upon tliem. 
In the case of a plant affected with the 
latter it is much better to destroy it at 
once than to run the chance of the insect 
being communicated to others. The brown 
species is less difficult to deal with, althougli 
not easy to eradicate ; where present it is 
confined principally to the wood. It may 
be kept down by the use of brush and 
sjionge, and washing with a moderately 
strong solution of insecticide in the autumn 
after growth is completed. They should 
be looked closely over at intervals to see 
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that they are free from mildew, to the 
attacks of which they are more or less 
liable ; and if any trace of the parasite is 
discovered dust the affect^ plant over with 
flowers of sulphur, laving it down on its side 
to keep the sulphur from getting to the soil, 
for if washed down to the roots (as would 
occur in the operation of watering) it would 
be highly injurious. Allow it to remain 
on for a few days, after which wash clean 
off with the syiinge, 

EEIOSTEMON. 

These evergreen greenhouse plants are 
natives of New Holland and New South 
Wales, and in every way deserving of 
general cultivation. They we comi>ara* 
tively easy of growth, not subject to die off 
suddenly, or get out of health ; they are 
profuse flowerers, and their pink buds and 
white flowers render them well adapted 
for associating with other plants in bloom 
or otherwise. Their natural season of 
blooming is March, April, May, and June, 
according tis they have been prepared by 
retarding or otherwise ; but, if required, 
they can be bi ought into flower much 
earlier in the winter, as they will stand 
moderate foicing, more especially the Box 
and Oleander-leaved varieties, E. buxifolius 
and E. neriifolius ; they also will bear 
treatment and grow under conditions that 
would be fatal to many hard wooded plants, 
and aie thus suitable for beginners in the 
cultivation of hardwooded greenhouse 
plants. They flower freely in a small 
state, and consequently are well adapted 
for consei’vatory decoration, where, if al- 
lowed sufficient room, they will receive little 
injury during the time thev arc in flower. 
Even when not in bloom, tlieir dense fresh 
green foliage renders them at all times in- 
teresting if they are well grown. They 
are the freest-rooting of New Holland 
plants, and cannot bear cramping for want 
of pot-room in the early stages of their 
existence ; they rarely make good healthy 
progress il they have been at all pot-bound. 
They will bear without injury a continuous 
lower temperature during the winter sea- 
son than most plants, but in their early 
stages they should never be submitted to 
such treatment, as it has a tendency to 
check root-action. 

Eriostemons are easily propagated from 
cuttings made of the points of the half- 
matured shoots, such as are to be had about 
the beginning of August ; these should be 
put in, about 3 inches long, several together, 
in 6 or 7 inch pots, filled with sand, and kept 
close, moderately moist, and shaded in an 
intermediate heat Here they should root 


sufficiently to bear moving singly into 
small pots during the autumn ; keep 
through the winter in a temperature of 
about 60® by night, and pin<m out the 
points of the shoots before growth begins 
m spring. About the end of May enough 
root-proOTess should have been made to 
admit of their being moved into 3-jnch 
pots \ shade slightly in bright weather 
through the spring and summer, give air 
in the middle of the day, moisten the stage 
and paths, and use the syringe overhead at 
the time of shutting up. Treat through 
the autumn so as to induce the ripening of 
the growth, and winter at about 46® in the 
night Towards the end of March give a 
3-mch shift in good fibrous peat, to which 
one-sixth sand may be added. 

It 18 not necessary to break the peat so 
small as in the case of such plants as are 
more spare and tender-rooted, but let the 
sand be well mixed with the peat, as tbilm 
like all others that have a greater compara- 
tive amount of leaf-surface, require more 
water, and consequently must have the soil 
in which they grow in such a condition as 
to admit of the water passing through it 
without danger of getting in the course of 
time too retentive. If the plants have any 
over-strong shoots, these should be cut 
well back, or they will draw the sap from 
the branches near the base of the plant so 
as to completely spoil them. Bring down 
to the rim of the pot all tte strongest 
central branches, leaving such as are weaker 
upright, m which position they wiH^in 
strength, and thereby equalise their growth. 
With Eriostemons it is necessary to be 
more particular in the matter of training 
than with most plants, as they have a 
natural disposition to push these over- 
strong branches that rob the weaker ones. 
Place them in a house where they will 
be kept at a night temperature of not less 
than 45®. Close the house early ; keep the 
atmosphere in a state conducive to free 
growtn by a liberal use of water on the 
stages and paths. Ais the weather gets 
warmer in May syringe the plants over- 
head every afternoon. This not only pro- 
motes growth, but keeps in check red spider, 
by which they are sometimes attacked ; 
continue the use of the syringe every after- 
noon until the end of August, after which 
they should be gradually hardened off by 
a drier atnmsphere, and the admission of 
plenty of air night and day through the 
following month. Eriostemons are not 
subject to mildew, consequently there is 
no necessity at this stage of their growth to 
expose them in the open air with a view to 
hardening them, and this more esp^ially 
08 the object for the coming season will not 
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be tbe productiou of flowers. Winter them 
in a temperature similar to ^at advised 
for the preceding season — this will keep 
their roots from getting quite dormant, 
and will enable the plants to move into 
growth freely in the ^ring ; pot them at 
the end of March, giving a 3-inch shift, 
and encourage free growth by giving little 
side air and shutting the house completely 
early enough to enclose a good amount of 
sun-heat As the season advances a^n 
commence to use the syringe every after- 
noon. Attend well to their training, so as 
to keep them dense and well furnished at 
the base; upon attention to this in the 
early stages of their growth depends their 
after condition, as, if they are once allowed 
to get bare of foliage at the bottom, it is 
not easy to get their strong upright-grow- 
ing branches down so as to furnish them 
as they ought to be, and bare naked bottoms 
arse at all times intolerable. They will, if 
all has gone well, be large enough to make 
nice decorative plants the following soring. 

Such as are required for flowering snonld 
be fully eimosed to the open air from the 
mitldle of July until the end of September. 
This open-air ripening cannot be dispensed 
with, if a dense sheet of flower is expected, 
and these plants, unless piofusely bloomed 
in this way, are no^ on account of the 
small size of the individual flowers, sufii- 
ciently attractive. By the end of Septem- 
ber they must be brought indoors ; they 
do not require to be placed in the best 
i>osition in the house as to light by reason 
of their making no growth duiing the 
winter, but they must on no account be 
stood too close together, or tlie bottom 
leaves will suffer and fall off prematurely. 
A temperature of 40° at night will be sufl!- 
cient to winter them in ; they will come 
into flower during March or April, when 
they can be removed to the conservatory, 
where they will be attractive for several 
weeks. After they have flowered the seed- 
pods must be at once picked off, or they 
will seriously retard tne growth of the 
plants. 

If the object is to grow them on quickly 
to a large size, they should not be turned 
out in th^e autumn, but be kept under glass, 
AS advised the first season, and wintered a 
htde warmer, given a 3-inch shift again in 
March, and grown freely all throu^ this 
their third summer until the middle of 
July, wh^ they must be turned out, as 
before recommended fbr such as were re- 
quii*ed to flower. Remove them under 
glass before there is an^ danger of frost, 
and keep them cool during tne winter if 
the object is to induce them to bloom late. 
If they are required for exhibition they 


should, when removed under cover in the 
autumn, be at once placed in the north 
house, where they will do well through 
the winter ; here they will come on much 
more slowly than in the ordinary hard- 
wooded house. It is necessary to treat 
them so when wanted for showing, as un- 
less retarded all the winter they come into 
flower too soon, and their blooming will 
be half over before tliey ai*e required. The 
plants will need little diflference in their 
treatment to keep them in good condition 
for two or three years, when they may be 
potted again, giving them 4 or 6 inches more 
room, alter which, when the soil becomes 
at all exhausted, they must be assisted with 
manure- water during the growing season. 

The following species are deserving of 
cultivation, and all require similar treat- 
ment 

E. huxifolim. This is one of the best 
known and conunonly grown species ; it 
is a free grower and profuse flowerer. 

E. cusptdafus. Is an erect grower, has 
moderate-sized lea% es, and is a free-flower- 
ing and desirable j)laiit, when strong, pro- 
ducing its flowers in bunches of five or six 
at every leaf. 

E. intermedius. This has larger flowers 
than the other kinds, but is not so good a 
grower, never pushing such a niunber of 
branches, and lla^inga much thinner ap- 
pearance ; nevertheless, it makes a nice, 
niodeiate-sized plant. 

E. linearifolius Forms a nice companion 
plant to the others. It is a ^ery free 
grower, its floweis are 'smaller, and nioie 
hidden by the leaves than those of the 
more lobust-p owing sorts. 

E, nerhfohiis. The best of the family ; 
good in constitution and habit, a very free 
flowerer, the individual blooms laige, and 
produced in great quantities. A profusely- 
flowered nlant of this sort is very eflFective 
on the exiiibition stage. 

E. pulchellus. Ib a weaker-wooded plant, 
yet grows very close and compact ; it does 
not form so large a specimen as some of 
the others, nor are its flowers so con- 
spicuous. 

Insects. — Eriostemons are not very 
liable to tlie attacks of insects, although 
they are sometimes aftected with red spider, 
which the use of the syringe, as before re- 
commended, will keep down. White and 
brown scale will also live upon them ; it 
is a diflficult matter to destroy the white 
insect, as the leaves are unable to withstand 
BJiy application sufliciently strong to kill 
it Insecticide strong enough to destroy 
brown scale, without injuring the leaves 
in the least, may be used. They should be 
thoroughly washed with the mixture twice 
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within ten days immediately after flower- 
ing, before growth has commenced. The 
way this insect principally injures the 
plants is by coating over with its excre- 
ment the upper sunace of the leaves, as if 
they were varnished, clogging the pores, 
ana causing them to prematurely turn 
yellow and fall off. This washing has also 
a beneficial effect in removing dust that 
adheres to the foliage and becomes fixed in 
the small drops of glutinous fluid that are 
secreted by the flowers. 

ERTTHBINA ORISTA-GALLI. 

This greenhouse species of the Coral 
tree is from the cooler regions of Brazil ; it 
belongs to a splendid genus of plants, many 
of which acquire a considerable size in 
their native country, but grown as a pot 
specimen it can easily be kept within 
reasonable bounds. That this Erythiina 
is not more generally cultivated can only 
be accounted for by the reason of its having 
no pretensions to being new in the country, 
ana on that account, like numbers of other 
things of real merit, it is compaiatively 
neglected. It has a very distinct appeai‘- 
ance — the peculiar form of its large coral- 
red flowers, produced freely at the axils of 
the leaves for three-fourths the length of 
stately shoots, 4 or 6 feet high, backed by 
handsome glossy foliage, makes it ulien 
well managed one of the finest conservatoiy 
plants grown. It is frequently subjected 
to stove treatment, by which it can be 
induced to flower twice in the year— spring 
and autumn — but when thus grown in heat 
the shoots are always more or less diawn 
up in a way that gives it a weak loose 
ai)pearance, much inferior to its chaidcter 
when in the cooler atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. 

It is of very easy culture, succeeding in 
either peat or loam, or in a niixlure of 
both, but good loam is preferable, as in it 
the growth is somewhat more compact, the 
leaves smaller, and the floweiing more 
profuse. 

Cuttings such as produced in the spring 
from the collars of established plants should 
be taken off with a heel when about 6 or 6 
inches long ; put singly in 3-inch pots in 
sand, kept close, moist, and shaded m a 
moderate stove-heat, they will root in 
five or six weeks, when dispense with 
covering, and as soon as they begin to 
grow away freely move into fi-inch pots. 
When the roots have fairly entered the 
new soil subject the plants to greenhouse 
treatment, with air and plenty of water to 
the roots, and syringe daily. In the 
autumn when growth ceases they should 


receive very little water — only just as 
much as is requisite to keep the soil from 
getting quite dry, as the object is to check 
any disposition to growth, and the plant, 
unlike most others, will bear this kind of 
treatment without injury. This partial 
drying-off will cause the previous summer’s 
shoots to show signs of dying down, and 
when this is apparent they may be headed 
back to within a few inches of the collar. 
They should then be placed for the winter 
in an ordinary greenhouse, and in spring, 
as soon as shoots spring up from the base 
and have acquired a length of 3 or 4 inches, 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, 
the greater portion of the old soil carefully 
shaken from the roots, and repotted in good 
fibrous loam, to which has been added one- 
sixth of rotten dung sifted quite fine ; 
break the loam uj) with the hand, but d(j 
not make it too fine, and mix with the 
whole a good portion of sand. Give suf- 
ficient drainage, for although in the case 
of a plant like this, that should in a mea- 
sure oe shaken out every season, it is not 
necessary to take so much pri‘caution in 
drainage as for things that cannot bear 
the interference with their roots consequent 
upon a renewal of the soil, so much water 
lb required through the growing season 
that both 8r)il and drainage must be 
such as will admit of its passing freely 
away. Plants of the size above spoken of 
will bear a 10-inch or 12-inch pot ; the 
soil should be made moilerately fiim. 
After potting replace in the greenhouse, 
but do not give more water than will just 
keep the soil a little moist, until the roots 
begin to move freely, when more will be 
needed. As the weather gets warmei, 
syringe OACihead every afternoon so as to 
moisten the leaves all over. This will 
encouiage growth, and keep in check red 
Hpidei*, by which it is sometimes afiected. 
When the shoots get a foot or so long, but 
before they are too stiff, tie them out in a 
horizontal position towards the sides of tlie 
2 )ot, but do not bring them too low, or 
they will cease growing from the points 
and bi'eak back, which with this Erythrina 
is not desirable ; nor should the points be 
stopped at all, but simply allowed to grow 
on to a flowering state. Give jdenty of 
light and air, so as to keej) the growth 
stout and comi)act. Wlien the shoots have 
extended so as to require it, put to each a 
neat stick sufficiently strong for support 
The plants Avill need nothing more than 
attention with water, and when the flowers 
begin to show, and the ball is full of roots, 
liquid manure may with advantage be 
given twice a week. The blooms will 
commence to open about July, when they 
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cwi be placed in the conservatory, where the production of bloom, and it naturally 
they win be found very effective at a time receives a check if taken from a warm to a 
wh^ the greater portion of flowering cold temperature. It is a remarkably 
subjects are over. When done bloomiim effective plant in the stove, its ample deep 
the plants may be stood out-of-doors and green leaves setting off to the best aa- 
supplied with water until they show signs vantage the numerous umbels of wax-like 
of going to rest, when the quantity given flowers that rise well above them. It is, 
must be much reduced, as in the preening however, esi)ecially for the production of 
autumn, after which cut the shoots down cut flowers for filling vases and for bou- 
and winter as before. In the spring again quets that it is most valuable, almost 
shake them out and remove into pots 4 or rivalling in these respects the Camellia 
(5 inches larger, which will be as big as itself. In addition to the individual 
ever they will require, and treat in every flowers standing well when cut (which 
way as advised for tlie previous season, their peculiar texture and substance en- 
So managed they wdll go on for a number sure) each umbel opens its blooms con- 
of years, throwing up a score or more secutively so that almost every flower can 
strong blooming shoots. be used as required, a circumstance that 

Insects. —This Erythrina is not usually has made the plant 'a general favourite 
much troubled with insects ; if greenfly with those who grow flowers for market, or 
makes its appearance they can be destroyeli who have to provide for private establish- 
by fumigating ; red spider will rarely meuts wliere a continuous supply is needed, 
affect it if syringing is attended to as re- Propagation is effected by separating the 
commended. bulbs, which increase moderately fast when 

w^ell grown, but, like most other evergreen 
‘RTTnTTAH.TR. bulbous plants, it does not like to have its 

roots much disturbed. Interfering with 
Of all plants requiring stove treatment them, to the extent necessary when sepa- 
that have been introduced into Europe rating them, has the effect of retarding 
during the present century there are few, growth for a time ; theiefure plants of this 
if any, that have become more general Eucharis should only be broxen up when 
favourites than Eucharis amazonica, or they have either got larger than is requisite, 
that better deserve to be grown by all who or when it is desirable to increase their 
have the convenience of a house wherein a number. The time for carrying out the 
sufficiently high temperature can be main- operation should also be chosen when 
tained. When this plant first made its growth is complete ; it should not be 
apjiearance in this country the extreme attempted when the leaves ar*e in course of 
purity of its lovely white flowers, combined formation, or when they are not fully 
with then exquisite fragrance, at once pro- matured. Let us suppose that early in 
duced an impression in its favour, even the spring a laige plant exists which it is 
though impel lectly grown — imperfectly so deemed advisable to break up. Turn it 
far, that the small-pot culture, to which it out of the pot, and, if the roots ai-e very 
was then thought best to confine the plant, much matted and the soil is of an adhesive 
was not such as to admit of that full de- character, it will be difficult to separate 
velopment which it has since exemplified them without breaking ; to avoid this 
under more liberal treatment. The le- place the plant in a tub large enough to 
striction of its roots to jiromote flowering admit the tail, half fill it with tepid water, 
has been found to be altogether unnecessary and work out all the soil with the fingers, 
and to seiiously prevent the bulbs from which will leave the roots so that they can 
increasing they would do if accommo- be separated with little breakage. The 
dated with plenty of space. In this it bulbs may be divided with a knife at the 
differs from most bulbous plants, the point where they adhere to each other, or 
generality of which do not succeed well they may be parted by hand, singly, or 
under pot culture unless their roots are two or three together, and put in pots 
soinewhat confined. It has no particular from 6 inches to 7 inches in diameter, 
season of flowering ; with suitable treat- When growing, a copious supply of water 
meat the same plants will bloom two or is required ; consequently the pots must 
three times in the course of the year if be well drained. T^is Eucharis will 
subjected to alternate short seasons of thrive in good turfy loam, to which add as 
growth and rest To do it full justice it much sand as will keep it porous. Pot 
^uld not be moved when in bloom to a firmly without injuring the roots, and 
conservator or other house cooler than cover the bulbs to about half their depth, 
that in which it has been brought into Bo not give much water until growth has 
flower^ Growth should immediately follow | commenced. Place them at once in a 
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temperature of 70* ; if they can be plunged 
in a bottom heat 10® higher, they will 
progress all the quicker, in this tempera- 
ture they will grow fast Shade slightly 
during the hottest part of the day in very 
bright weather, but in doing so do not 
darken the plants too much, or they will 
grow up weakly. Let them have a mode- 
rate amount of air early in the day, shut- 
ting it off m good time in the afternoon, 
and syrinmng overhead at the same time. 
They will bear during summer os much 
heat as the generality of stove plants. It 
will not be advisable the fiist summer to 
rest the smaller bulbs for flowering, as it 
will be better to get as much growth as 
possible. Early in August shift them 
mto pots 2 inches larger than those they 
are in ; continue to give them a liberal 
amount of heat and moisture, both at the 
roots and in the atmosphere, until autumn, 
when they will have made considerable 
progress. 

At this time, when the leaves are fully 
matui'ed, cease shading, and gradually 
withhold water till the soil gets so dry as 
to cause the leaves to flag slightly ; do not 
let them be injured by the want of it, but 
give a little just to freshen them up, and 
again alternate the treatment by drying 
and then slightly wateiing them. Con- 
tinue this treatment for a month, during 
which time they can be kept in a night 
temperature of 55°, with a few degrees 
more warmth during the day j then they 
may be well w'atered and placed in 10° 
more heat — if they can be inunged in 10° 
higher than this it will be still better. So 
managed they will quickly push up their 
flowei -stems, and they should be encou- 
raged by being 8 U 2 )piied with plenty of 
water at the roots and as much neat as is 
consistent with the dimiiubhed light of 
the seaboii. Thus treated, when their 
blooming is over they will grow on slowlv 
thn)ugh the winter, and after their full 
develojiment they may be again submitted 
to the drying an<l resting process, after 
which increase the temperatuie, give water, 
and treat them in every w'ay as before. 
This alternate gi owing, resting, and flower- 
ing can be practised two or three times in 
the year with the best results without 
injuring the plants in the least. Do 
not at any time pinch them as rej^rds 
pot-room. Wlien the soil is well tilled 
with roots they will be much benefited by 
a good soaking with manure-water once or 
twice a week. For general purposes mode- 
rate-sized plants in 12-incli or 13-inch 
ots will b^ found the most convenient, 
ut Where it is desired they may be jjrown 
on into specimens 6 feet across by simply 


using potB or tubs proportaonate in size. 
When large they make tine exhibition 
plants, their genem appearance being such 
as to contrast well with their associates. 

E, Candida differs little from £. ama- 
zonica, except that the flowers are much 
smaller and more elegant ; the foliage is 
also distinct It is a native of the United 
States of Colombiii, and a most desirable 
kind. 

E, Sanderii has pure white flowers in the 
way of those of E. amazonico, 2^ inches to 
3i inches in diameter ; it will be an accept- 
able addition to stove bulbous plants. It 
comes from New Grenada. 

Insects. — Most of tlie pests that infest 
stove plants will live upon Eucharis, but 
from the nature of the leaves, they are 
more easily destroyed than on many plants. 

If thrips or greenfly make their appearance, 
fumigation will generally be found to be 
the best remedy, but from the regular use 
of the syringe these and red spider are not 
often troublesome. Should scale or mealy 
bug gam a footing they must be diligently 
sought for and removed by means of 
sponging, using a soft brush for the bases 
of tlie leaf-stalks where the bugs will be 
found to lodge ; for, if not destroyed, they 
will increase greatly and both disfigure the 
plants and do them serious injury by the 
constant cleaning process which tlieir pre- 
sence makes necessary. 

EUaSNIA. 

These are evergreen plants varying in 
habit; some are shrubs, whilst otners 
assume the proportions of trees. Only a 
lew are worth growing under glass, and 
these cannot be counted as above second- 
rate in comparison with the many desirable 
plants with which our greenhouses abound. 
They can be propagated and groum on 
similarly to Myrtles, wliich see. 

The two species best adapted for cultiva- 
tion in a greenhouse are : — 

E^ aviculata, A white-flowered kind, 
from Cnili. 

E. Ugni, Bears white flowers, and is 
also a native of Chili. 

EUPHORBIA. 

The genus Euphorbia comprises a large 
number of plants, existing in a wild state 
under the most opposite conditions of heat 
and cold, dry and moist atmosphere, from • 
the Valerian-leaved (E. valeriansefolia) 
of Siberia to the curious-crested angled E. 
lophogona, that flourishes in the hot regions 
of Madagascar, the interesting E. orientalis 
ftom the Levant, to the splendid scarlet 
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flowered Mexican E. jacquiniceflora, one of 
the most effective of our winter-flowering 
plantB. Althougli the genus is represented 
by such a number of species, tliere are 
only two that commend themselves to the 
att^tion of the cultivator of stove plants — 
the last named— E. jacquinissflora (or 
fulgens) and the ever-flowering E. splen- 
dens, from the Isle of France. The latter 
was at one time met with in every stove, 
and though of late years not so much 
grown as formerly, it is being brought into 
mvour again by the fashion for button-hole 
flowers, as the colour as well as the endur- 
ance of its flowers especially adapt it for 
the purpose. There is another very useful 
property possessed by this species of 
Euphorbia to an extent existent in few 
lants, that is the continuous succession of 
owers it produces. A fair-sized specimen 
under good tieatnient will keep on bloom- 
ing the whole of the year rouncl. We have 
had a plant of this Euphorbia that was 
never out of flower for seven years, and for 
anything we know would have continued 
as much longer were it not that it had to 
be removed for some alterations. Where 
cut flowers for the above purpose, or for 
nutting in small gla^^ses, are required, we 
know of no plant that will produce them 
so continuoufaly ; it also possesses the merit 
of being easily grown. Its geneial habit, 
and the treatment it requires, is so ditterent 
from E. jacquinissflora, as to demand being 
dealt with separately. 

E. splendens is of a succulent nature, 
armed with numbers of stout spines ; the 
leaves arc comparatively small. Cuttings 
made from fiiiii pieces of the wood will 
root at any time of the year, but are 
generally the mo'it satisfactory when struck 
in the spring. Pieces of the points of the 
shoots, taken off 4 or 5 inches in length, 
and let to lay for a day in the stove alter 
being severed from the plant, so as to allow 
the base to dry up a little, should then be 
put singly in small i)ots, drained and filled 
with a mixture of two-tliiids silver sand to 
one of sifted loam ; they will root readily, 
but must not be kept too wet or covered 
with a propagating glass, as from their 
succulent nature and the comparatively 
little leaf-surface they possess, they do not 
require to be confined to prevent flagging, 
as in the case of most plants ; place them 
in a temperature of 65® in the night. When 
struck they may be allowed to remain in 
the small pots until they have made a 
considerable quantity of roots. As solar 
heat increases, the liouse may be kept 5° 
warmer in tlie night, and the temperature 
increased to 80® in tbe daytime, with sun 
heat In June put them in 6-inch pots ; 


these should be drained to one-fourth their 
depth, and the crocks covered with a little 
fibrous material. They will do the best in 
good loam, broken by hand into small 
pieces, to which is added one-sixtli crocks, 
tiroken to the size of horse beans, and a 
like quantity of sand. In the cultivation 
of tins Euphorbia thorough drainage and 
porosity of the soil are indispensable to 
success, and care should be taken never to 
over-pot ; it does not require near so much 
root-room in any stage of its growth, pro- 
portionate to the size of the plant, as most 
things. No shading is necessary, as it is 
naturally a sun-loving subject, the lighter 
the situation and the more fully exposed 
to the sun, the stouter will be the growth, 
and the greater the amount of bloom. As 
soon as they have got fairly into growth, 
take off the points to induce them to break 
several 8ho()ts ; give "water as required, but 
the soil should never be kept so wet as for 
plants possessing more leal-surface and of 
a less succulent chai’acter. The treatment 
needed through the summer will be nothing 
more than a continuation of that already 
recommended ; give air every day, and 
keep them in the driest part of the house, 
as they do not want so much moisture in 
the air as the generality of stove plants, 
such an atmosphere as is suitable for 
Pines being nioie in accoi dance with its 
requirements in this respect. In autumn 
rc’duce the heat, and keep them through 
the winter in a night temperature ol 60®, 
"With 6® or 10® more in the day. In the 
spring, again, gradually give more heat as 
the days lengthen, and shift them into 
pots 2 or 3 inches larger, using similai’ soil 
to that previously advised. The plant is 
naturally of a branching bushy habit, and 
does not generally require much stopping ; 
but, if such appears to be needed, let it be 
done in time to induce their being well 
furnished with shoots at the base ; it is 
natuially so free a flowerer that it will 
bloom in a very small size without much 
interfering with its growth ; consequently 
as the flowers appear they may be allowed 
to open, and can be used as required. Put 
a stick to the main stem sufiiciently stout 
to give the necessaiy support, and a few to 
the outer branches, as the head is naturally 
heavy and requires to be thus held in 
shape. The after management requisite 
will simply be a continuation of the above 
treatment; each year give a little more pot- 
room as required until the specimens get 
to the size wanted, when they may be 
kept in a growing condition by the help of 
manure- water during the summer, and at 
times examine the drainage to see that it 
is right The plsnt is well adapted for 
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covering a wall in the stove, and there is 
no situation where it looks better, or where 
its peculiar form and intense scarlet flowers 
are seen to more advantage ; but the 
position in which it is placed should always 
be a light one. 

E. jacquiniseflora is very different in 
habit and general appearance from the last ; 
it blooms in winter, at which time its 
intense scailct flowered, wreath-like shoots 
are unsurpassed by any plant in cultivation. 
It is a free-OTOwer, and equally free in 
blooming ; the flowers last well either on 
the plant or when cut and placed in water ; 
it gives a succession from a second growth, 
which the plants will make after the first 
flowering shoots have been cut. The beauty 
of the flowers is much enhanced by the 
dark-green lanceolate leaves which form a 
background to them ; it combines well 
with almost any other description of flower, 
being especially suited for using in large 
vases, wnere its flat sprays can with the 
greatest advantage be employed as a base 
for lighter-coloured things. Some growers 
have experienced a difficulty in striking it 
from cuttings. The soft sappy nature of 
the young shoots, if they are taken oft* 
after they have extended considerably, 
causes a liability to damp ; in fact, if 
cuttings are made in the ordinary way, 
very few will root. But if in the spring 
the young shoots that are made after the 
lants have bloomed are taken off with a 
eel when about 5 or 6 inches in length 
and inserted in small pots, drained, and 
filled with silver sand, placed in a tem- 
perature of 70'*, and covered with pro- 
pt^ating glasses, not one in twenty will 
fail ; it is the heel of partially solidified 
wood that is essential to success. They 
must be kept quite moist, and so managed 
will root in a few weeks, after which 
remove the glasses, and let them have 
plenty of light. When they get fairly 
established move them into 4-inch pots. 
It does the best in good fibrous loam, to 
which add one-fifth of sand, and drain the 
pots sufficiently, as the roots are very 
impatient of stagnant moisture ; do not 
give too much water till they get well hold 
of the soil. The plant has naturally an 
erect habit — not disposed to branch out 
much ; if required bushy, the shoots may 
be stopped or bent down when they get 
fairly into growth, so as to induce them to 
break back. The temperature may now 
be allowed to rise in the day to 80®, 
with sun heat, and air be given in the 
morning according to the state of the 
weather ; close while the sun is on the 
glass sufficiently to raise the heat for an 
hour or two up to 85® or 90®, syringing 


overhead at the same time ; be careful at 
all times, but especially after potting, not 
to over-water, for the plant does not make 
so many roots as most things, and will not 
bear the soil being too wet ; they wiU 
require a thin shade when the sun is 
powerful, but should have plenty of light, 
or the natural straggling habit will be still 
further increased. By the end of June 
they ought to be moved into their flowering 
ts ; those 6 or 7 inches in diameter will 
large enough, using soil similar to that 
in which they were last put, with the 
aildition of one-sixth rotten dung ; as soon 
as established give manure- water regularly. 
Place a smgle stick to each plant, which 
will be sufficient to support them ; con- 
tinue the treatment as to heat, air, and a 
thin shade when necessary, until the end 
of August, when dispense with shading 
and the use of the synnge, and give more 
air, which will gradually discourage further 
growth and npen up the shoots. As the 
autumn advances reduce the temperature 
to 60® in the night, giving 5® more in the 
day. If they are required in bloom by the 
end of the year, it will be necessary to 
keep a portion of the plants 5® warmer, 
and they should be placed where the tops 
of the shoots will all but touch the glass. 
Tins is necessary to impait both colour and 
substance to the flowers. As the flowers 
become apparent at the axils of the leaves 
the plants will be benefited by manure- 
water, which will not only assist the first 
blooms they make but enable them to push 
the second growth strong, which will also 
bloom. Such plants as ai*e kept cooler to 
succeed the first lot must not have too 
much water at the root, especially if they 
are kept a little under 60" in the night, 
but it 18 not safe to submit them to a much 
lower temperature than this ; before they 
are required to bloom thev must be kept 
warmer, and the increased heat will in a 
few weeks cause the flowers to open. 
After the flowering is over allow the soil 
to get considerably drier, and head the 
plants down to within 6 inches of the pots ; 
Keep them in a temperature of 65® in the 
night, and give no more water than will 
just prevent the soil getting quite dry, 
until they have broken, and made several 
inches of growth, when, if more plants are 
required, the shoots may be taken off and 
struck, as in the preceding spring. The 
rest of the plants mould be turned out of 
the pots, two-thirds of the old soil removed, 
and be given pots 2 inches larger, which 
will be big enough to grow them on 
through the ensuing summer ; assist them 
with manure-water when the soil gets 
well filled with roots, and treat in ouier 
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respects as advised for the preceding 
season. This Euphorbia is also very suit- 
able for Rowing on a back wall, in which 
position it looks well; but the flowers will 
not be so high-coloured as when they 
expio’d in close proximity to the glass. If 
phmted out in sik h a situation the border 
should be limited in size, as if the roots 
are in too great a body of soil they are 
very liable to decay when the plant is hard 
cut in, which it will require after blooming, 
at which time and until some growth has 
been made, the soil must be kept almost 
dry. Through treatment the opposite of 
this, when so situated, tlie plant often dies 
after being cut back ; otherwise, as also 
when grown in pots, it will last for years. 

Insects. — Both these Euphorbias are less 
subject to insects than are most stove plants, 
although thrips and spider will sometimes 
attack them ; syringing and fumigation are 
the best means for their destruction. 
Should mealy bug make its appearance, 
lay the plants on their sides, repeatedly 
syringe freely with tepid water and wash 
witli insecticide in the winter when at icst ; 
dress similarly for brown scale in the 
dormant season, and use the sponge when 
the plants are growing, as at this time they 
would not bear* an application of insecticide 
strong enough to kill the insects. White 
scale IS so difficult to thoroughly eradicate 
when once it gets upon stove plants such 
tis these, that are easily propagated and 
grown quickly, that where it exists it is 
better to start afresh with clean cuttings. 

EURYA LATIFOLIA VARIEGATA. 

This handsome plant is a variegaied 
varie^ of the Japanese Eurya latifolia. 
It differs from the normal form inasmuch 
as half the surface of the leaves is w^hite, 
and whilst young suffused with red, giving 
the plant a distinct and handsome appear- 
ance. In form the leaves are most like 
those of the Orange but somewhat smaller. 
It is a useful subject for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration, its bright foliage 
livening up the darker hues of the green- 
leaved plants with which it is associated. 
It is a free grower, forming a moderately 
dense bushy pyramid ; it strikes freely 
from cuttings made from the points of the 
shoots in a half-ripened condition, such as 
«re usually in a suitable state about July, 
when the current seasonfe growth is par- 
tially solidified. Select those that are of 
m^um strength, take them off with about 
three or f<w leaves, severing at a joint ; 
ut three W four t<^ether in 6-inch pots 
lied with sand, keep moist, sh^ed, and 
covered with propagating glasses in a tem- 


perature of 70*. They may be expected to 
root in about two months, when remove 
the glasses gradually, and place singly in 
3-inch pots in good fibrous peat with some 
sand aaded ; keep moderately close until 
the roots begin to move freely in the soil, 
and afford for a few weeks a temperature 
of about 60* by night, with a rise in the 
day proportionate to the time of the year. 
Afterw^s reduce it to 60*, the object 
being to just keep the young plants moving 
slowly through the winter, particularly in 
tlie formation of the additional roots neces- 
sa^ to support the top-growth that they 
will make in spring. Give a little air in the 
day when the weather wiU permit, and 
water as the soil seems to require it. To- 
wards April they will need moving into 
6-inch pots, and soil similar to that of the 
first potting should be used. 

This Eurya is only a little short of being 
haidy in the mildest parts of England, but 
it will be best to treat the young stock 
through this first summer to an inter- 
mediate temperature, say 66* to 60* in the 
night and 70* to 76* by day, with more air 
in the daytime than admitted to the occu- 
pants of the stove. Pinch out the points 
of the leading shoots to cause the lower 
eyes to break, with a view to the plants 
being sufficiently clothed down to the base. 
Shade slightly in the middle of the day, 
keep the atmosphere moderately moist, 
and syringe overhead at closing time in the 
afternoons. By the end of June pots 2 
inches larger will be required, and tlie soil 
now used should be more lumpy. If the 
plants do not branch out sufficiently they 
must again have the points of the strongest 
shoots pinched out. Continue to treat as 
before until the middle of September, when 
cease shading and syringing overhead, give 
more air and gradually reduce the tempera- 
ture to that suited for the generality of 
greenhouse plants — say 40* in the night — 
keeping them at this through the winter. 
Give pots 2 or 3 inches larger about April, 
and pinch out the points of the strongest 
shoots. Ordinary greenhouse treatment 
will be the best after the plants have 
reached this stage; continue to sjT'inge 
overhead in the afternoons in briglit 
weather, give plenty of air and light, and 
shade so far as found needful to prevent 
injury to the leaves, to which, in common 
with other variegated-leaved plants, it is 
more subject than are those that have their 
foliage wholly green. Beyond this nothing 
more will be required except additional 

S ot-room as needed. When the plants 
ave grown to a size of 6 or 7 feet, forming, 
as when well managed they do, handsome 
densely-clotlied pyramids, they are very 
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effective in a large house. When they get 
thin and 8tr«^ling they will bear cutting 
back in spring moderately close, which 
will cause them to break out and get re- 
clothed with new branches ; they should 
be put in a little heat, and freely syringed 
overhead until they have made new 
growth. 

Insecjts. — Aphides, thrips, and red 
spider will live on this plant, but, where 
syringing is attended to in the growing 
season as advised, they are seldom trouble- 
some ; if these insects make their appear- 
ance fumigate and wash with insecticide. 
Should scale affect it, the leaves must be 
carefully sponged. 

EURYALE PEROX. 

This is a splendid stove aquatic, the 
only species of the genus known. It has 
very large leaves, often growing to a wze of 
3 feet in diameter. Like those of Victoria 
regia, they float on the top of the water. 
The flowers are large, in colour i‘ed, with 
a shafle of violet. It needs a laige tank to 
grow in, and the water, as well as the house 
in which it is located, should be kept at a 
high temperatuie. 

It is raised from seeds which reqiiire to 
be sown and treated similarly to tliose of 
Nymph osas, which see. It flowers to- 
wards the latter end of summer. A native 
of India. 

EUBTOLES. 

A small genus of stove Bulbous plants, 
nearly allied to Pancratiums ; they bear 
handsome flowers, and require to be treated, 
both in their propagation and after growth, 
similaidy to Panel atiums, which see. 

E, amhoinmm ( syn. : Pancratium amhoi- 
ntnse). Flowers white. From Amboy na. 

E, australasica ( syn, : Pancratium aus- 
tralasicum). Flowers white. From New 
Holland. 

E, nervosa (syn,: Grinum nervosum). 
Flowers white. From the East Indies. 
All are spring bloomers, varying in accord- 
ance witn the time they are started, and 
the temperature that is kept up. 

EUTAXIA. 

These are evergreen greenhouse shrubs 
from New Holland ; uiey are slender- 
growing plants with a somewhat elegant 
appearance when in flower, yet not so 
anective as many others from that and 
adjacent parts. They are moderately quick 
growers ; the method of their propagation 


and after treatment is similar to that ad- 
vised for Boronias, which see. 

E, Baxterii, Orange-yellow. 

E, myrtifolia, Oramge. 

FABIANA IMBRIOATA. 

An evergreen shrub, almost hartty in 
the mildest districts. A native of Chili. 
It blooms in spring, and has pretty white 
flowers. It is the only species of the genus 
in cultivation, and does not possess any 
particular merit. 

Treatment similar to that advised for 
Mitraiia coccinea will suit it. 

FAQELIA BITUMINOSA. 

All evergreen twining greenhouse plant 
with yellow flowers, produced in summer. 
It can be propagated and grown on in tlie 
same way as ilvised for Kennedyas, which 
see. 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

FICUS. 

(Stove,) 

Of Ficuses, there are now several fine- 
leaved kinds in cultivation without in- 
cluding the well-known India-rubber 
plant (F. elastica). Although not requir- 
ing exactly the same cultivation, they can 
all be struck from cuttings made of bits 
of the young shoots ; these, if taken off 
early in spring and inserted in sand in 
small pots, kept waim and shaded in a 
confinwi atmosphere, will root in a few 
weeks, after which they should be moved 
to pots a little larger, in peat or fibrous 
loam. The kinds named below from hot 
countries require a considerable amount of 
heat. Through the latter part of spring 
and in the summer they will bear 70° at 
night, and they may be kept proportion- 
ately hotter during the daytime ; shade, 
too, should be given when required, and 
air according to the state of the weather. 
Give larger pots as the roots seem to want 
more space, but they can be grown with- 
out so much root-room as some plants 
need, as they are gross feeders, and when 
once fairly established can be kept in good 
condition by the help of manure-water, 
of which they will bear a large amount. 
In common with all other plants of a 
similar character, they look best when 
confined to a single stem, and should 
therefore be, all through Hieir m-owth, 
placed sufficiently far apart to aamit of 
their leaves, during formation, being fully 
exposed to the light, or they will lack the 
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toug^ teitare requisite to enable them to 
last long in good condition. By autumn 
the young stock will have made con- 
siderable progress; reduce the tempera- 
ture before winter, when 60® at night 
wHl answer; give less water during winter, 
but the soil must not be allowed to get so 
dry as to injure the foliage. Give addi- 
tional pot-room in spring and treat them 
as before in the matter of heat, air, water, 
and shade. If afforded sufficient room 
they will grow large, but for most 
purposes it will generallv be found better 
to retain them only so long as they are 
within a limited size, and to propagate 
young plants to take the place of tne old 
ones. 

The following will be found to be de- 
siiable kinds : — 

F, CooperiL A large-growing, handsome 
species, the leaves of which are deep green, 
and the midrib and nerves bright crimson. 
A native of Australia. 

F, dealbafa. A stout-growing, bushy 
plant, with leaves from 10 to 12 inches long, 
green above, silvery- white beneath. From 
Peru, 


JP. d)umea. This comes from the East 
Indies ; its leaves are from 14 to 18 inches 
in len^h by 8 or 10 inches in width, ob- 
long-eliiptic in shape. 

F. elastica. An Indian species that 
^rives much the quickest in stove heat, 
^hit will live and grow in a temperature 
little above that of a greenhouse. Its bold, 
w glossy leaves and vigorous constitution are 
well known ; it is one of the best room 
^ plants in cultivation. 

^ F. elegans. This species has large leaves, 
f c^)(rtate-ovate, 20 inches or more in length; 
the young shoots and petioles are covered 
with a downy coat, not unlike that of some 
Bhopalas. A native of Java. 

F, exmUpata, This has elegant leaves 
with prominent lobes, the divisions being 
deeply cut so as to give the plant an ap- 
pearance like that ot some of the denser 
trended Ferns. It comes from the South 
Sea Iriands. 

F. Parcellii, This is a very distinct 
species from the South Sea Islands ; it is 
a free grower ; the leaves are handsomely 
vaaegated, dark green and white. 

Porieana. A stately species, with 
deep green, thick, glossy leaves of large 
sue. Philippine Islands. 

I]i|ig3ijk--HFew insects affect these plants 
soa^ Bve much trouble ; the syringing 
to tdracn ttaf ^ subjected during the 
growing sesS^ is g enerally sufficient to 
keep them clean. When anjjliing further 
is required, syringe freely wifn, or dip the 
plants in, insecticide. 


news. 

(Grmihouse,) 

The two forms of crewing Ficus, F. 
repens and F. repens minima, are often 
used as greenhouse climbers with good 
effect for covering walls, for which pur- 
p{^ they are well adapted by their dose 
climbing habit and compact foliage. 

Their propagation is of the easiest 
possible description ; they will strike from 
shoot-cuttings at any time of the year, in 
a little warmth, in sand and loam or peat ; 
when they are rooted give larger pots, or 
at once plant them out where they are to 
be grown. The flowers are insignificant. 
They come from India. 

Insects. — Aphides sometimes affect the 
young shoots, for which fumigate. If 
troubled with scale syringe when at rest 
with insecticide. 

HTTONIA. 

These are evergreen stove herbaceous 
plants of dwarf habit, with compact foliage 
covered with a beautiful variegated netted 
venation, that stands out prominently from 
the ground colour of the leaves, which in 
some of the kinds is bright green, in others 
of a daik reddish-brown hue. The plants 
have succulent stems that root freely, as 
they spread on the surface, into any loose 
or earthy matter within their reach ; for 
this reason they are most useful for cloth- 
ing the surface of stages and inside borders 
of warm plant-houses, to effect which no- 
thing further is required than to prepare 
a few inches of the top with loose material, 
such as a mixture of peat or loam with a 
little leaf-mould ana plenty of sand to 
keep it open. This snould be done in 
spring just as growth commences, after 
which tlie young plants should be trans- 
ferred to the spaces prepared for them ; 
they may consist of crowns with three 
or lour joints each that have been struck 
in the ordinary way by putting them a 
few inches apart in large pans filled with 
sand, kept moist and close for a week or 
two. 

Fittonias ore very useful for filling 
hanging baskets, or lor covering the sur- 
face, both top and bottom, of boskets con- 
taining other plants, as they will root and 
thrive in the Moss that is generally used 
for lining the baskets if this is only kept 
moist, for it is well to observe that they 
require a continually moist medium for 
their roots. They afro look well grown in 
l^e pans and ^owed to hanjg over the 
sides, covering the whole with a dense 
growth of their exceedin^y pretty leaver 
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So free is their growth that they will 
thrive in places where there is mwsk less 
^ht than most plants will succeed with. ^ 
when they get too high or at all stripling 
they may be cut in, and they will then 
breidc out again, or the space may be filled 
with fresh plants. All the Fittonias suc- 
ceed best in a warm, moist atmosphere 
such as will answer for most warm stove 
plants, with shade when the weather is 
sunny, 

The following are deserving of cultiva- 
tion 

F. a^gyroneura. Ground colour pale 
green, profusely netted with silvery-white 
nerves. A native of Peru. 

F. gigantea. A strong-growing plant, 
the leaves of which are dark green, prettily 
veined with red. From Ecuador. 

F, rvbro - nervia. Medium-sized oval 
leaves, beautifully veined with reddish 
pink, a charming species. From Peru. 

F, VerachaffeltvL Leaves deep green, with 
red veining. Brazil. 

Insects. — Fittonias are easily kept free 
from the smaller insects that affect plants 
in heat by constant syringing, in which 
way the water they require can in a great 
measure be given. If mealy bug attacks 
them, syringe freely with tepid water and 
sponge the leayes afterwards. 

FEANCISOEA. 

Francisceas rank amongst the finest and 
most distinct of floweiing stove plants. 
They vary considerably in size, from the 
small, moderately compact, upright-habited 
F. Hopeana to the broad laurel-leaved F. 
confertiflora, which, when well grown, 
attains a height of 4 or 6 feet, and a dia- 
meter of 3 or 4 feet ; its ample dark green 
glossy leaves form a perfect oackground to 
itB larce purple flowers, deep m colour 
when nrst opened, but, like those of most 
of the other species, turning gradually paler 
os they get older, until th^ assume almost 
a white shade. F. confertiflora is un- 
doubtedly the finest representative of the 
genus, taking all its properties into account, 
although it is eclipsed in size of flower Ity 
the largest form of F. calycina called F. 
calycina major, but neither this nor the 
smaller form retains its leaves so well as 
F. confertiflora, nor do they grow so freely. 
TThte beauty of the flowers of most of the 
species is much increased by the white 
ring round the mouth of the tube, which 
is most conspicuous when they first open, 
contrasting well with the intense colour of 
the newly-expanded blossoms. Another 
denfabie property which they possess is 
that, in addition to opening thw flowers in 


i^cestioiw ^ flowering may 

be so a ecftl^usi^ 

for severUP^lfMh^ wending from early 
spring untii^llfcA fammer ir.fer advaaeecL 
This much increeaes tytir Value fi»r exhibi-* 
tion puipoaea or for general deoori#>U, frr 
which latter they are invaluable, W they 
wOl stand in a conservatory when ip flovN^ 
in summer. There is one thing ih lAMh 
several of the species, more particuhtf||y F. 
confertiflora, differ from most plants, and 
that is that, although they need a moderate 
heat to ♦ grow well, they will open their 
flowers freely and much finer in colour in a 
cool house and when closely shaded than 
they do in heat. This is the more remark- 
able as it is completely at variance with the 
requirements of the gi’eaternumberof plants. 
There are one or two matters peitsuliar to 
their cultivation which it is essential 
to lose sight of. First, at no season, either 
when making their growth or even when 
it is completed and the wood and leaves 
are fully matured, can they bear the effects 
of the direct action of the sun, or the deep 
glossy green of their leaves will be quickly 
converted into a dingy brown, sickly hue. 
When in flower, too, the colour of the 
blooms becomes bleached in a day or two 
if the sun is allowed to shine upon them. 
The second and equally important point is 
that they should at all times be kept free 
from insects — especially that worst of all 
pests, mealy bug, which if present is sure 
to get the plants into bad condition, for not 
only do the flower-buds get injured by tbp 
operation of cleaning and fall ‘Off, but 
the leaves also suffer. Other insects will 
live on Francisceas, but none else 9 x 6 so 
injurious. 

All Francisceas are easily propagated#y 
means of cuttings made of the half-ripenea 
wood, which may generally be obtained by 
the end of March from plants that have 
made early growth in the stove. Bits of 
the leading shoots about 4 imAfF* or 5 
inches in length, inserted in small pots 
filled with sand, placed in a temperature of 
70®, covered with propagating glasses and 
shaded, root in a few weeks, after which 
the glasses should be removed. Put them 
where they will receive plenty of light, 
but be shaded from the sun. As soon as 
the cuttings have filled their little pots 
with roots they should be removed into 
others 4 inches or 6 inches in diameter. 
They will all grow in either peat or loam 
or a mixture of both ; but, like most ever- 
green plants with large leaves, they grow 
reest m peat, which gives the deep green 
colour to the leaves so desirable, in peat 
they make stronj^ shoots, and tiiese, in 
the ease of Francisceas, always produce the 
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moBt flowers. The pat sboiQd be of good 
quality, coutaming penty of undecompsed 
vegetable fibre. For the first potting, 
break the soil into bits the size of apms, 
and add one-sixth of clean sand ; drain the 
pots sufficiently, and press the soil mode- 
rately firm. Pinch out the points, at the 
same time bending the leading shoot down 
in a horizontal position, which will cause 
more of the latent back-buds to break than 
would otherwise happen if the principl 
growth was allowea to remain upright 
They will grow in on intermediate tem- 
perature, but make more progress if kept 
through the summer at 70“ during the 
night, with 10° or 15° higher in the day'- 
time|| Do not allow the shading to remain 

over them when the sun is not out ; for 
although, as c^teady etatftd, they casiuot 
hear &ect suuahme, the leaves, if grown 
with insufficient light, will he soft and 
deficient in substance, light being indis- 
pensahle to vigorous health. Give air in 
the early part of the day, but close suf- 
ficiently soon to cause the temperature to 
rise for an hour or two up to 90", syringing 
overhead at the same time. They are free- 
rooting subjects, and by the middle of 
July will require another shift, into pots 
3 inches larger ; at the same time pmch 
out the points of the shoots and tie them 
out 80 as to keen the plants open ; in other 
respectg treat tnem as before, and supply 
them with plenty of water at the roots. 
By the beginning of September they should 
have more air, and the shading be decreased 
hut not altogether dispensed with until 
the sun has less power. Though the dif- 
ferent species will through the winter do 
with a temperature of from 45* to 50*, it 
will, in the early stages of their growth, be 
advisable to keep niem wanner, as the 
object will be to get them on in size. A 
temperature of 55^ will be a suitable heat 
for them until the end of February, when 
it may be raised 5*. In March again give 
them a shift into pots from 4 inches to 6 
inches larger, according to the kinds, the 
smaller varieties, such as F. Hopeana, F. 
eximia, and F. Lindenii not requiring 
nearly so much room as the stronger- 
mwing F. confertiflora and F. calycina. 
A 12-inch or 13-inch pot is large enough 
for a full-grown specimen of F. Hopeana, 
which is t^|«inallest ; whereas F. conferti- 
fiora, when^at its full size, will need one 16 
inchos or l6 inches in diameter. In other 
miects, soil, temperature, shade, and 
moisture, simiko* treatment will answer 
for alL Again pinch the points of the 
shoots, tyin^ them out, so as to well famish 
the hm of the plants down to the rims of 
the pots. As the sttison advances increase 


the temperature as before, and give shade, 
air, ana moisture as in the preceding 
summer. By the middle of J une they will 
again require stopping, after which the 
t^tment will be oi a routine description. 
They will make good decorative plants the 
coming spring, and to afford a succession it 
will be necessary to make a difference in 
the time during which some are allowed to 
remain in heat after the last stopping. As 
soon as the shoots have attained their full 
length, which may be looked for in Sep- 
tember, a }K)rtion of the plants ought to be 
at once moved to a cool house, where they 
should have a moderate amount of air, but 
be slightly shaded when the sun is bright, 
as even at this time of the year, when its 
power is fast waning, the leaves will he 
much betto not exposed to its full in- 
fluence. The remaining portion of the 
plants may be allowed to remain in heat 
some weeks longer until the flower-buds 
are quite visible, when they also should be 
moved to cooler quarters ; give them less 
water, but at no time must they be kept so 
dry as many things require to be, or the 
large-leaved ones will be found to flag when 
air is given them, and the foliage will be 
injured. They should be kept through 
the winter at from 45* to 50*. A lower 
temperature than this they do not like, 
and anything above it will bring them into 
flower too early in the spring. The plants 
that were allowed to stay the longest in heat 
until their bloom-buds were formed will 
go on increasing them in size during the 
winter, and will flower the earliest, the 
time being easily regulated by giving them 
more or less warmth. Those that were 
first taken out of heat will make little 
progress until the days begin to lengthen, 
when the increased solar warmth will 
cause the buds to swell. They will keep 
gradually, but slowly, increasing in size 
until they expand. Plants thus managed 
may be kept, placed in a north house at 
the end of April, to bloom in July ; in 
all cases shading when the sun is bright, 
even as early as the beginning of Mai'ch. 
In their ability thus to set flowers in 
a lower temperature than that in which 
they have been grown they differ from 
most planta After blooming ibould 
have their shoots cut back, so ad to keep 
them bushy. If not shortened in each 
season before they are started into growth, 
they would soon get into a loose, strolling 
condition. Again place them 4x1 heat ; 
although they do not require it, they will 
while Rowing bear as high a temperature 
as most plants. As soon as they have 
broken into growth they will require re- 
potting ; giTe||«hift proportionate to tiie 
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condition of the plants and the size and 
strength of the species grown. From this 
time forward they will not need much, if 
any, stopping, except in the case of such as 
have blooms early in the spring, and in 
other respects they should be managed as 
in the past season. If kept free from in- 
sects and ffidrly treated they will last for a 
number of years, assisted during the grow- 
ing season with a regular supply of manure- 
water., When they get into pots as large 
as it is desirable to put them, and the soil 
in these is exhausted, they may be headed 
back to half their size, and, when they 
have broken, be turned out of the pot^ 
have the old soil removed, and placed in 
smaller ones. Thus treated, they can be 
furnished with strong flowering shoots, 
even, superior to what moy possessed in the 
ea^ stages of their existence. 

Tme undermentioned sorts are all de- 
serving of cultivation : — 

F. acummata. An old, but handsome 
kind, distinct in appearance. The flowers 
are purple. A native of Rio de Janeiro. 

F. confertiflora. A free, dense-growing 
species, one of the flnest exhibition plants 
in existence, and suitable for conservatory 
decoration, the deep purple colour har- 
monising well with that of almost any 
other flower. It comes from Brazil. 

F, confertiflora va/riegata, A form of the 
preceding, with leaves prettily variegated 
with white. The flowers are in no way 
different from those of the original species. 

F. ealycina major. This is a large- 
flowering, strong- wooded kind, with ample 
leaves and very large deep-coloured flowers; 
the latter are not product in such numbers 
as in the case of F. confertiflora, but, never- 
theless, it is a splendid sort From Brazil. 

F, exfimia, A somewhat erect-habited 

E lant of moderate growth, producing large 
eads of purple flowers. Also a native of 
Brazil 

F. Hopeana ( uniflora ). A small-growing 
species that produces its flowers freely 
from short spurs up the branches, as well 
as from the points of the shoots and axils 
of the leaves. The colour is pale purple or 
lilac, changing to white. Brazil. 

F, lArdUmi. A smallish-growing species, 
with dw-coloured leaves and very oright 
purplish flowers. A very desirable plant 
for general decorative purposes, not so well 
known or So extensively grown as it de- 
serves to be. Brazil. 

iNsnors. — ^Thrips, red spider, and green- 
fly wiU sometimes make their appearance 
upon Francisceas, but from the repeated 
use of the syringe during the growing 
season, they do not often become very 
troublesome. Copious sy^jj^sging and fumi- 


g^tion will be found suflicient to destroy 
Qiese pests. Should mealy bug and scale 
appear they should have no or 

they will, if allowed to get numerous, re- 
duce the plants to a condition that pre- 
cludes the possibility of their flowering 
satisfactorily. They must be diligently 
sought after during the growing season, 
and the sponge and a soft brush used for 
their destruction, and when the plants are 
at rest give repeated washings, syringings, 
and di2)ping8 with some insecticide. 

FRANOOA. 

These are herbaceous plants, natives of 
Chili ; they are nearly hardy, and dp well 
in a cool greenhouse. Although they have 
been long known in this country, they are 
not 80 numerous as their merits entitle 
them to be. F. ramosa is particularly 
valuable, for where a sufhcient quantity of 
this kind is grown to admit of its being 
freely used, its tall, slender flower-stems 
produce a telling effect Francoas are pro- 
plated from seeds. They can be sown at 
different times, from February to mid- 
summer, but the earlier period will usually 
be found the best, as men the seedlings 
have all the season before them to attain 
stren^h : the seed should be sown in a 
well-drained pan filled with sift^ peat, 
to which enough sand has been added to 
keep it open. Press the soil down smooth, 
do not sow the seeds too thickly, and only 
just cover them with a little of the finest 
soil. Before sowing see that the material 
is moist enough without being too wet. 
Put a sheet of glass over the top — this will 
keep the surface damp and so prevent the 
necessity for giving much water until the 
seeds have vegetated ; stand the pan in a 
temperature of 60^ which will oe quite 
warm enough. As soon as the seedlings 
make their appearance dispense with the 
glass over the pan, give water as required, 
and stand the plants where they will get a 
fair amount oi light. When they are big 
enough to handle prick them out 2 inches 
apart in large pans of well-prepared soil — 
either peat or good loam i^l answer ; if 
the latter is used add as well as some sand 
one-sixth of leaf-mould. They will get on 
faster for a time this way in pans than if 
put at once into little pots,, m account of 
the soil being more easily ospt in right 
condition as to water. By the end of May 
remove them to a greenhoui^, or fra^ipe, 
keeping them moderately moist, and giving 
air daily. Before the leaves get crowded 
put the little plants singly into 4 or 5 inch 
pots, and encourage them to make growth. 
Some of the strongest will most likely 
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mot to produce flower-epikee towsrds the 
end of eumftner, and if flowers ere needed 
they may be allowed to bloom ; but if the 
dbject is to get the plants as strong as pos* 
sible the second year, it is well to pinch 
them out before the autumn is too far 
advanced, any. seem to be short of room, 
give them pots an inch or two larger, and 
encourage them to root into the new soil 
before winter, during which season they 
will do anywhere out of the reach of fiost ; 
keep them a little drier at the roots through 
the dormant time. In the spring those 
that were not potted in the autumn must 
be shifted, the size of the pots being regu- 
lated by the strength of the plants. This 
season they may be expected to bloom well. 
At the time the flower-spikes are about to 
make their appearance they are much 
strengthened by weak manure-water once 
a week. 

F* append%culat(L Bears reddish-crimson 
flowers, and makes an effective pot plant. 

F. ramosa. This is the best known, and 
may be looked upon as the handsorxiost 
and most useful kind ; its pretty white 
flowers stand conspicuous among anything 
else with which they are associated. 

Inssots. — F or aphides, which are some- 
times ti^ottblesome on these plants, fumi- 


gate. 
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jpie combination of good properties 
Wukh the family of Fuchsias possess is 
so well known that it is needless to say 
anything here in their favour. Much has 
been done in raising seedling varieties, by 
which the size and colour of the flowers, 
and the general habit of the plants, have 
been greatly improved. 

They are among the easiest of ^enhousc 
plants to propagate, and their ai^r growth 
IS no more difficult Cuttings will strike 
at any time of the year when soft shoots 
that have not form^ flowers can be had. 
The principal thing to be kept in view is 
^e necessi^ for getting the plants well on 
in sue earlv in spring, as the natural dis- 
position to bloom when the summer season 
approaches is such that they make much 
Ims progress afterwards. To obtain mode- 
Mtenrirnd examples that will come into 
j^wer as the spring gets advanced, and in 
inumiefi the cuttings should be struck in 
tfaeflrat montlu of the year, say at the be- 
giUldjun of February ; for this purpose old 
the sorts to be increased, should 
bepfcod in an intermediate heat at the 
lidto end of December ; here theywill 
bc^ bm growth immediately. When 
the yoniig inooti m fl or 3 inches 1<^ 


tekethem eft end half4Hiozen to- 


gether in 6-inoh pots filled with sand; 
stand in a temperature of 65\ keep them 
moist and close, and they will root in a 
fortnight, after which let them have the 
full air of the house ; move singly into 
3-inch pots in good turfy loam, broken flneu 
to which add some rotten manure, leai 
mould, and sand. As soon as they oegiji 
to grow stand close to the glass, and keep 
the night temperature now about 60^ witn 
a little more in the day ; syringe overhead 
in the afternoons and let the atmosphere 
be moderately moist. As the sun^s power 
increases give a little shade in the middle 
of the day, syringing overhead in the after- 
noons ; we plants will now grow ‘apace. 
Yarleties that do not branch freely should 
have the points of the leading shoots 
pinched out, but many of the sorts now 
grown will make side-growths sufficient 
without stopping. When the roots get 
well hold ol tne new soil move into pots 4 
or 5 inches laiger, and let the soil now be 
more lumpy, but well enriche<l, and make 
it firm in the pots. Treat as before in the 
I matter of moisture, admitting more air as 
I the spring advances, and continuing to 
shade when necessary. Each plant should 
now have a stick for support ; if the object 
is to grow all or any part of the stock 
larger, they must again be moved, this 
time into pots from 10 to 12 inches in 
diameter ; stop the points of all the shoots, 
including the leader, and continue to treat 
generally as before. Plants so managed 
may be expected to flower profusely in 
July, and tnrough the following months ; 
such as were let to bloom in we second 
pots they were moved to from the cutting 
state will bloom in May. In all cases 
their flowering may be prolonged by the 
use of manure- water, given in a weak state, 
if too strong it will cause the flower- buds 
to fall off. Where very large specimens 
are required it is best to strike the cuttings 
about August, to keep them growing slowly 
through the winter, and to pot on as 
advis^ for the winter-struck stock. 

Old plants with the branches cut back 
fi^ly early in spring, put in 4 little 
warmth, and just as they have broken 
shaken out of the old soli and repotted in 
new, treated afberwaifta as recommended 
for the younger slock, will make large 
specimens that ynlk bloom welL In this 
way they can be made to do duty for 
several years, but young plants are better 
furnish^ and have a nicer appearance. 

The undermentioned is a good sdec- 
tion: — 

snroxA MU tabiuxu 

Jf. Obemt Qasiiim SoarkL 
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F. Earl a/BeacoMfidi 
F. EcUpie. 

F* Enoch ArdofL 
F, Gaopar, 

F, Lord Derby, 

F, Sir W, 0, Armstrong 
F. Swanky Oem, 

F, Try me 0, 

F, Wcm of Life, 

SINGLE LIGHT VARIKTIBS. 

F, Arabella, 

F, Covent Garden White, 

F, Evening Star, 

F, Guiding Star, 

F, Lady Heyteahury. 

F, Lustre, 

F, Maid of Honour, 

F, marginata, 

F. Minnie Banks, 

F, Boh of Castile, 

VARIETIES WITH WHITE CX)ROLLA8. 

F, Avalanche, (Smith) Double. 

F. CannelVe Gem, Single. 

F, Delight, Single. 

F, Jeanne d!Arc, Single. 

F, Kingsburyana, Double. 

F, Miss Lucy Finnie, Double. 

F, Mrs, E, Bennett, Single. 

F, Mrs, H, Cannell, Double. 

DOUBLE DARK VARIETIES. 

J’, Alpha, 

F, Avalanche, (Henderson.) 

F, Depute Berlet, 

F, Harvest Home, 

F, King of the doubles, 

F, Nestor, 

F, Sir Garnet WolseUy, 

F, Tower of London, 

The following species, and distinct 
hybrids, are handsome kinds: — 

F, CorcUlina, 

F, corymhiflora, 

F, corymhiflora aka, 

F, Dominiana, 

F, procumhens, 

F, splendens. 

Insects. — Fuchsias are much subject to 
the attacks of both red spider and aphides ; 
for the former syringe continually tnrough 
the growing season ; for aphides, fumigate 
with tobacco, repeating the application, 
but not severely, until the insects are de- 
stroyed. 

OAEDENIA. 

Few stove plants are such general 
favourites as Gc^enias, ax^ few have so 
many properties calculated to render them 
generally useful Considerable numbers 
of them come fn>m Cfaina» the East and 


A 

West IndieS) South AmendL and ant or 
two from Sierra Leone, ci which the 
singular G. Stanleyana, so v^ unlike the 
generality of the other species^ is a note* 
worthy example. With one or two 
exceptions, they are all evergreen lihrab^ 
mosUy possessing a dense, compa^ habit 
of growth. The species held in high 
estimation are comparatively few, but th^ 
few are deservedly prized for their exquiidte 
fragrance, and for the freedom with which 
their blossoms are produced during a con* 
siderable portion ox the year, especially in 
the Bpriim, when sweet-scents nowers are 
scarce. They are also particularly well 
adapted for bouquets and the deviation of 
vases on account of their soft milW-white 
colour and agreeable perfume. The un- 
opened buds and newly-expanded flowers 
of G. citriodora — quite distinct in appep- 
ance from the other members of the family 
— are largely used in place of Orange 
blossom, for which they form a by no 
means indifferent substitute. To have 
Gardenias in flower in winter the plants 
require to be prepared by well maturing 
their CTOwth in autumn, but they should 
never be allowed to become quite dormant 
through want of warmth. They are easily 
grown, and are remarkably free bloomy 
but there is one point in their cultivation 
that demands special notice, and that is 
that where required to be grown in any- 
thing approaching a condition that will fully 
exemplify their flowering capabilities, they 
must be kept free from the attacks of 
insects, such as mealy bug, a pest with 
which they are great favourites, and 
which, if once allowed to obtain a footing, 
will give an unlimited amount of trouble. 

The propagation of Gardenias is easy if 
cuttings from half or fully ripened shoots 
are made in March, at which time they 
can be had in that condition from plants 
that have been kept in a brisk heat tbiraugh 
the winter for early flowering ; insert them 
singly in small pots drained and half filled 
with a mixture of equal parts of peat and 
sand, finishing off with fine sand and 
covering with a propagating glass. If 
placed in a temperature of 70® and kept 
moist they will root in a few weeks, when 
Hie glass may be removed. In May move 
them into 3 or 4 inch pots. They will 
grow in either peat or loam, but the former, 
where it can w had of a fibrous character, 
is best If peat of a heavy close descriptioii 
only is obtoi^ble, it is lifter to grow Hxan 
in turfy loam ; break the fibrous parts up 
into small pieces, and add one-sixth w 
rotten manure and as much eaad as wiU 
keep the whole porous ; in all stages of 
their existence this is necessary, as they 
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i^uire a plentiful supply of water when 
^^rowing freely. Pot them firmly, and 
place them where they will receive plenty 
of light in a temperature of about 66* by 
nigh^ allowing 10* or 16* more in the 
daytime. Give air as required in the 
early jmrt of the day, and shade from the 
sun "during bright weather. Close early in 
the afternoon, and syringe well overhead. 
As the shoots extend pinch out the points 
of the strongest, so as to cause them to 
break back ; they will then grow rapidly 
and make roots fast. Bv the end of June 
the stronger growers will have filled their 
pots, and should be at once moved into 
others 2 or 3 inches larger. The treatment 
just given will apply to all the varieties 
hereafter recommended to be grown, except 
the small G. citriodor^ for which 4 or 6 
inch pots will be sufiicient the first 8ea.son. 
liCt the soil now used be somewhat more 
lumpy, and add to it a proportion of rotten 
manure and sand similar to that previously 
employed. 

Alter potting do not give quite so much 
water to the roots until they have fairly 
got hold of the new soil ; T)inch out the 
points of all the strongest snoots, and tie 
them down in a horizontal position, which 
wdll induce them to break back as wnll as 
push additional growth from the points ; 
continue the treatment as already re* 
commended, closing the house in the after- 
noons through July and August, so as to 
cau«te the teinperatuie to rise lor a couple of 
hours to 90% and give liquid manure every 
other time they are watered. Managed 
thus, they will gi*ow both vigorously and 
rapidlv. At the l»eginning of September 
the temperature may be reducecl a few 
degrees both by day and night ; they may 
dso have more air, shade being only needed 
in the middle of the day when the weather 
is very clear. None of the species require 
much support, but during the latter part 
of the summer it will be found advisable 
to apply a few sticks, so as to open out the 
shoots a little — ^treatment which will much 
assist them in ripening the wood and in 
inducing the formation of flower-buds; 
reduce tiie heat as the power of the sun 
declines, and for the two concluding 
months of the year they may be kept in a 
night temperature of 66* with 10^ more 
warmth during the day ; this will stop 
them from making much progress. 

If required in flower early, a portion of 
the plants must be placed at the commence- 
ment of the year in a night temperature of 
66*, with an increase of 6^ in the daytime, 
keening them near the glass and the soil 
monerately moist ; this will soon induce 
the bloom-buds to swell, and they will 


then open in succession, those on the 
strongest leading shoots being the first. In 
cutting the flowers, no more of the wood 
than can ^ avoided should be taken, as 
energy from both sides of the bloom- 
uds they will push growth, which will 
set and produce a second crop of flowers. 

I The same plants will keep on opening a 
succession of flowers for a considerable 
time, but others should be brought in at 
intervals to keep up the supply. Such as 
are wanted to bloom later on in the 
spring must be kept at a temperature 
similar to that recommended for the end 
of the year until the days begin to lengthen 
in March. They may then be placed 
where they will receive an increase of heat 
similar to that suggested for the early 
flowering portion. As they go out of 
bloom, both those that flowei-ed early and 
those that bloomed latest ought to be well 
cut back, and if they have any insects 
upon them they should, when thus denuded 
of soft growth, be thoroughly washed with 
or dipped in some insecticide strong 
enough to kill both the full-grown insects 
and their eggs. This washing may with 
advantage be repeated two or three times 
in the couree of a fortnight before they 
have commenced to make fresh growta, 
and they should be kej)t in a temperatare 
sufficiently high to push them on. As 
soon as they have broten freely turn them 
out of their pots and remove as much soil 
from the balls as can be taken away without 
destioying many roots. Give a 4 or 6 inch 
shift, acco^ing to the size required, increas- 
ing the temperature as the season advances, 
shading when needful, and giving air and 
syringing daily as in the preceding summer. 
When the pots get filled with roots 
manure-water must be liberally supplied, 
and any shoots that take an undue lead 
should be shortened. They will not require 
stopping this season, as they are natumlly 
of a Duwiy habit, and if the shoots are kept 
tied out they will generally break of their 
own accord as well as push up numbers of 
strong growths from the bottom. In the 
autumn, as before, keep them drier, and 
discontinue both the use of the syringe 
and shading, giving more air and less heat, 
and wintering as previously advised. 
After flowering thev may again be cut 
back, the soil partially removed, and new 
material substituted, usin<^ larger pots ; if 
smaller plants are considered preferable, 
the old ones may be destroyed and others 
of less size selected ; but to accomplish this 
fresh stock should be struck each vear and 
grown on as already recommended. 

The following kinds are all good and 
well aeserve attention ; — 
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G. citriodora. A dwarf-growing plant, 
with much umaller flowers tlian any of 
others ; a desirable sort for either large or 
small collections. A native of Natal. 

G. fiorida, A pretty kind with medium- 
sized white flowers, very sweet scented. 
Japan. 

G, FortuneL A strong-growing kind 
from China, the flowers of which are pro- 
portionately larger than those of the 
above. 

G. intermedia. For ordinary purposes 
this may be considered the best of all 
Gardenias. The flowers when first opened 
are milk-white, turning yellow as they get 
older. It is good in foliage and a free 
grower and flowerer. 

G. intermedia variegata. A variegated 
form of the preceding in which the leaves 
are prettily marked ; flowers the same as 
those of the green sort. 

G. radicans, A low-growing compact 
kind, with small leaves, bearing very 
pretty highly - perfumed flowers, white 
when first open, but turning pale yellow 
as they get older ; a native of China. 

G. radicans major. A larger and stronger- 
growing variety than the preceding. 

Q. Stanleyana. A remarkable plant, 
very distinct from all others. It attains a 
considerable size, and the branches assume 
a flat horizontal position. Its singular- ! 
shaped, white, purple-spotted flowers are 
produced on the upper sides of the shoots, 
and stand above the leaves. Anyone 
requiring a very distinct flowering plant, 
differing from anything else in general 
cultivation, will not be disappointed with 
this. From Sierra Leone. 

Insects. — As regards insects. Gardenias 
as abeady said are particularly subject to 
the attacks of scale and mealy bug, which 
must be diligently sought for during 
the growing season and destroyed by 
sponge and brush, and also by washing 
with insecticide, which, however, it is not 
safe to use after the flower-buds are formed. 
If thrips or aphides make their app^rance 
thev are best destroyed by fumigation. 
Red spider is rarely troublesome, the 
continued syringing needed during the 
growing season generally keeping it in 
check. 

GAEDOQtJIA. 

This is a small genus of menhouse 
lants, indigenous to the cool parts of 
outh America. They are now seldom 
met with in cultivation, being of com- 
paratively little decprative value. Except 
that they are more tender, they succeed 
under conditions such as advised for 
Myrtles, which see. 


The undermentioned are the best 
kinds : — 

G. GUliesii. An evergreen species with 
lilac flowers. From ChilL 

G. Hookeri. Also an evergreen, bearing 
scarlet flowers. A native of Carolina. 

G. mvltijlora. Flowers purple, evergreen. 
From Chill 

All the above are summer bloomers. 

GASTBOLOBIXIM. 

Most of the species of Ghwtrolobium are 
found in the Swan River district. They 
are slender low-growing evergreen green- 
house shrubs, wim pretty yellow or yellow 
and red flowers, but are not effective 
enough to admit of their being classed as 
more than second-rate. Their method of 
propagation and general treatment is 
similar to that which answers for Choro- 
zemas, which see. 

The undermentioned are held in most 
estimation : — 

G. Drummondii. 

G. Hendersonii. 

G. Leakeanum. 

G. trilobum. 

GASTEONEMA. 

These are evergreen greenhouse bulbous 
plants that have pretty flowers. Their 
mode of propagation is by offsets like 
Amaryllis, ana their general treatment is 
similar to that advised for Vallota pur- 
purea, which see. 

The species in cultivation are few. 

G. clavatum. Flowers white. A native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

G. sanguineum. Has red flowers. It 
comes from Caffravia. 

GEONOMA. 

A genus of handsome Palms, some of 
which are so distinct and beautiful as to 
deserve being included in the most select 
company in the stove, as unfortunately 
they require a brisk heat to keep them 
in good condition. 

For propaealion and cultivation, see 
Palms, generm details of culture. 

G. elegans. A slender-growing species, 
the lea^blade is bifid and enti^ except 
near the base, where it is diviaed into 
several pinnae. From Brazil. 

G. gracilis. A small-growing species, 
with pinnate leaves, which droop much, 
mving the plant a graceful appearance. 
Costa Rica. 

G, Seernaimi. This handsome plant 
seems to be a fine variety of G. Martiana ; 
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it is A distmct and desirable kind, and 
does not take up too much room. The 
stem is of moderate strength the leaf- 
blade laige^ plaited and entir^ bifid at 
the extremity, presenting a penect eon- 
trast to the pinnate-leavea i^cies. Central 
America. 

0, VtrsckafftUii A handsome kind, with 
moderate^sised leaves, sufficiently distinct 
in form from the species befoi’e named. It 
comes fix)m South America. 

QESNEBA. 

The species of Qesnera generally culti> 
vated are mostly tuberous-rooted plants, 
but others are also ^rown. The greater 
portion of them are indigenous to Brazil 
and the South American continent, con- 
sequently they are stove plants, and a con- 
sidferable amount of warmth is necessary 
in order to grow them successfully. Some, 
like Q. Cooperii, bear a profusion of in- 
tensely vivid scarlet flowers, which remain 
long m perfection; others, of which G. 
zebrina may be taken as a type, possess, 
in addition to handsome red and yellow 
flowers, exquisitely beautiful leaves, the 
upper surface of which is clothed with 
readish hairs, thus giving it a soft velvet- 
like appeaimce. The modeiate size which 
Gesneras attain, and their natuially free 
growth, render them w’dl worth a place 
amongst the most easily managed of stove 
plants. 

The tuberous species may be propagated 
at difl'erent times of the year, according to 
the early or late period at which they are 
started into growth. The most satisfactory 
method of propagation is bv means of 
cuttings made from the young shoots, which 
spring freely from the crown, as in the 
case of Gloxinias. Supposing the plants, 
after blooming in summer, to have been 
padually dried off, they should, at the 
beginning of the year, be placed in a moist 
stove, with a temperature of 60® in the 
night, and a rise of 10® by day, giving just 
as much water as will slightly moisten the 
soil ; thus treated they will soon commence 
to grow. When the shoots have attained 
a length of about 2 inches they may be 
taken off immediately under the nrst joint, 
and the leaves removed therefrom ; put 
them in a well-drained pan in which is 
placed a little fine sandy soil, flUing up 
with silver sand. Insert the cuttings 
sufficiently far apart to prevent crowding ; 
give a litue water, and cover with a beu- 
glass. If bottom heat can be supplied they 
will root quicker. As they strike readOy 
they will, in the course of a few week^ 
have rooted sufficiently to bear moving 


into small pots, which must be well 
drained and filled with a mixture of 
sifted loam, to which has been added one- 
fourth of sifted leaf-mould, and as much 
sand as will give porosity to the whole ; 
water slightly, and again partially cover 
for a few days with glasses, or put them 
m a propagating frame, to which admit 
air gi^uaUy, and, as soon as they mve 
evidence of making growth, inure them 
by degrees to the fiul air of tiie house. In 
the course of six or eight weeks they will 
have made considerable progress, and will 
require removal into pots 4 or 5 inches in 
diameter, in soil of a character similar to 
tiiat employed for the first potting, but in 
a rougher and more lumpy condition. 
Through the summer subject them to an 
ordinary stove temperature, with sufficient 
air during the day. Keep them near the 
glass where they will receive plenty of 
ught, but they snould have a little shade 
in the middle of the day during bright 
weather. A neat stick to each will be 
necessary to support the shoot. Stopping 
should be avoided, as the object this fii-st 
season is to encourage all the leaf-CTowth 
possible, upon which will depend the size 
and stien^h which the tubers will attain. 
From their natural free habit of flowering 
the strongest plants will very likely form 
flower-spikes towards the end of summer ; 
but as tne object is, as has just been stated, 
to get as much strength as possible into 
the tubers, we should recommend the 
bloom being pinched out, as, if allowed 
to go on, it will considerably restrict the 
growth of the plants. All through the 
season they must be attentively watered at 
the roots and syringed overhead in the 
afternoons when the house is closed. 
Keep the soil sufficiently moist so long as 
they evince a disposition to grow, after 
which cease syringing, give less shade, but 
do not allow the soil to become d^so long 
as the leaves retain full vitality. When they 
begin to show signs of jjoing to rest gradu- 
ally withhold water unm the tops are dead, 
when the soil should be allowed to become 
almost quite dry. The pots should now 
be placed on a shelf or in some position 
at the coolest end of the stove, where they 
will be secure from drip from the roof or 
from water running from other plants. 
We mention this, for it is a common occur- 
rence to see tubers of these and other 
plants when at rest put under stages or 
on damp floors from which they either 
absorb moisture, or receive that which 
drips from above, by w^hich means the 
soil, instead of being all but dry, is so wet 
that it either causes decay or prematurely 
1 starts them into growth. They must not 
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moreoyer, be subjected to too low a tem- 
X)6rature when at rest or the tubers will 
rot. From 60** to 55** at night is as low as 
thej can safely be kept. Early in the 
ensuing year the old sou should shaken 
from tiiem, and they should be shifted 
into pots proportionate in size to that 
which the tul^rs have attained. Those 
that have done well will bear moving at 
once into pots 6 or 7 inches in diameter ; 
a size less will do for the smaller roots. 
Drain and fill the pots with soil such as 
that recommended for the preceding year ; 
the more fibrous material it contains the 
freer will the growth of the plants be. 
Always place the potting material before 
use where it will get a little warm ; let it 
be in rather a dry than in a moist state. 
It often happens with these, and tubers 
of a similar character, that they are 
suddenly transferred from the dry soil in 
which they have been at rest to new soil 
that contains too much moisture, from 
which they absorb so much as to cause 
their destruction. 

In potting allow the tops of the tubers 
to be just al^ve the surface of the soil, and 
press the latter moderately firm ; place 
them on a shelf in a house or pit where 
the temperature will be 60" during the 
night, wdth a proportionate rise in the 
daytime. Give water enough to fairly 
moisten the soil directly the tubers begin 
to push. It is important that they have 
eumcient light as soon as shoot-giowth 
commences, for if their first effoits in this 
direction are made in a daik situation 
the shoots quickly become drawn up weak, 
a condition that no subsequent treatment 
during the season can rectify. As solar heat 
increases give more warmth both day and 
night. The time of their blooming will 
vary with the higher or lower temperature 
to whi(i they are subjected, but they may 
be expected to show flower in April or 
May. When the bloom spikes appear see 
that they do not receive too much wet 
through syringing in the after-part of tlie 
day, as wet often causes the individual un- 
sxponded flowers to drop. When the 
flowers begin to open the plants may be 
placed in a somewhat cooler situation, 
such as an intermediate house or a warm 
conservatory aivay from draughts ; keep 
the soil while they are in a position of this 
kind a little drier than hitherto, but on 
no account must they be placed where too 
cold, or they will receive a check that will 
endanger their health and cause the blooms 
to fall off prematurely. If used for de- 
corative purposes in this way they should, 
as soon as the flowering is over, be at once 
moved back to the stove and regularly sup- 


plied with water until they exhibit signs 
of going to rest. If, on the other himd, 
they are not removed during the time of 
flowering from the stove, pknts that are 
started early in the year, as these were, 
will generally push up a successional crop 
of yoimg shoots, much in the way that 
Gloxinias do, which will bloom later in 
the season. During this second growth , 
weak applications of manure-water will 
materiaUy assist' them. Through the 
autumn give more air and subject them 
to a drier atmosphere until the tops have 
died down ; winter as before. By retard- 
ing growtli until late in the sprmg they 
may be had in bloom through tne autumn 
if required. The flowers can be used for 
cutting, but they aie better adapted for 
decorative purposes on the plants. If care- 
fully managed the tubers go on increasing 
in size, and will last for many years. This 
class of Gesneras may also be increased by 
division of the tubers. 

The ornamental -leaved kinds, which 
also produce beautiful flowers, are mostly 
herbaceous, and have scaly roots not unlike 
those of the nearly allied genus Achimenes. 
They will strike from cuttings made of the 
yoimg shoots, either consisting of the top 
and two or three joints, or of a couple or 
even of a single jomt fiom the lower por- 
tion of the shoots, when not too hard or 
woody, inserted in silver sand, and covered 
with a propagating glass ; for the most 
part they are, however, usually increased 
by division of their scale-like loots, which 
they form in considerable numbers. These 
may either be used whole or cut into pieces, 
according to the scarcity of the kinds or 
the quantity required ; but, idthough a 
small piece, with rare, will grow, still, as 
might be naturally supposea, the larger 
the pieces the stronger tne plants will be. 
For ordinary purposes the roots used whole 
are best As this very beautiful section of 
Gesneras is the most useful when in flower 
through the late and earliest months of the 
year, it is not wise to start the plants too 
soon; April will be time enough. The 
most convenient practice is to i)rocure 
some good-sized propagating pans, drained 
and two-thirds fillea with sifted soil made 
suflicientlv light by the addition of a little 
leaf-mould and sand. Gently press the 
surface smooth ; on this lay the roots 2 
inches apart and cover with half-an-inch 
of similar material. At once place them 
in a night temperature of 60" or 65", keep- 
ing the soil only slightly moist until they 
have begun to grow. As soon as the youni 
shoots have pushed up on inch above t^e 
surface move them singly into from 3 to 5 
inch pots, according to uie strength of the 
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roots, wCTTig soil a little coarser than that 
in which they were started. With this 
section it is even more important than 
with the hrst>mentioned to keep them 
near the ligh^ as the general appearance 
of the plants is quite as much a matter of 
consideration as are the flowers they ulti- 
mately bear ; unless all their leaves are 
retained in a fresh, healthy condition until 
the blooming is finished half their beauty 
is lost, and this is not possible if the leaf- 
development takes place under insufficient 
light. They require shade when the sun 
18 oright, otherwise the leaves do not attain 
their wonted lustre. Increase the tem- 
perature as the days lengthen, apply water 
to the roots regularly, and syringe over- 
head in the afternoons. By July the 
strongest plants may be moved into 6 or 
7 inch pot^ the weaker ones receiving pro- 
portionately less room ; or two or three of 
these may be put in a pot of the larger 
size, but when sufficiently strong they 
look best grown singly. They will m ed 
a thin stick to each wioot to keep tliem in 
an erect position. As autumn advances 
cease shading and the use of the syringe, 
and gradually decrease the heat, but tliis 
should not be reduced lower than that in 
which they were first started. Their time 
of blooming vdll be regulated in a great 
measure by the heat in which they are 
kept through the winter ; in an ordinary 
stove they will be in flower during December, 
January, and February, and where wanted 
later it is well to start a few bulbs after 
the time advised the preceding spring. 
When the flowering is over, dry them off 
and store them where they will be neither 
too cold nor so warm as to cause them to 
push before they are required. If room is 
an object, the roots may be shaken out of 
the soil and placed in paper bags in a little 
dry sand. 

lAmong a number of fine kinds the 
follow ing are especially deserving of 
cultivation : — 

G, albo-lviescens grandiflora. A hand- 
some and distinct kind, with delicate 
creamy white flowers that contrast well 
with the higher shaded sorts. 

G. Barlowii, A medium-habited sort, 
with stout leaves and large spikes of 
flowers. 

G. einndboHna, A red-flowered, stout- 
growing Mexican kind that blooms freely. 

Q, Cooperii, A large tuberous Biazil- 
ian species which, when in strong condi- 
tion, produces a number of flower-stems 
that bear stout spikes of rich scarlet 
bloom. 

0, Dome* A handsome variety, flowers 
white, rtm, and yellow. 

« 


O, DonckeUwrii, Also an erect-habited 
Columbian sort, with deep crimson flowers. 

0, exoniensis, A remarkably handsome 
sort, the leaves of which are beautifully 
coloured, and in texture as lustrous as 
velvet. 

Q.fulgida hicolor. Flowers vermilion, 
spotted with white beneath. 

G, gloxinueflora. So named on account 
of its beautiM Gloxinia-shaped flowers ; it 
is a handsome, but by no means common 
plant 

G, ignea, A garden hybrid, with vivid 
crimson blooms that are very handsome. 

G, Infanta, Tube light rose, yellow 
within, tinged with blush. 

G, Leopoldi lilaeina. A very distinct 
kind, the flowers of which have a lilac 
shade; a desirable sort 

G, magnifica. One of the finest ; flowers 
de^ scarlet 

G. tubijlora, A South American species, 
with long tube-shaped scarlet flowers. 

G. zehnna. This Brazilian species be- 
longs to the scaly-rooted kinds that have 
such conspicuously handsome leaves, which, 
independently of the flowers, add much to 
the beautjr o^ the plants ; the flowers are 
produced in long erect panicles, and are 
scarlet and yellow. 

Insects. — The continuous syringing 
needed when the plants are in active 
growth is generally sufficient to keep down 
red spider, thrips, and aphides, but, should 
the latter appear, fumigate. They must be 
carefully guarded from the attacks of mealy 
bug, for, if this gain a footing on the fine- 
leaved kinds, the 8i)onging and brushing 
necessary for its lemoval almost destroys 
the beauty of the plants. 

GLEIOHENIA. 

Tlie species included in this genus of 
Feins, which comprises both stove and 
greenhouse kinds, are not numerous, but 
they aie extremely beautiful. Their ele- 
gantly divided fronds are conspicuous, not 
alone amonc Ferns, but among all other 
plants as well. Most of the favourite sorts 
come from New Holland, and adjacent 
parts. Their creeping stems spread rapidly 
if allowed space in which to push their 
roots. In propagating Gleichenias care 
should be t^en not to divide them into 
too small pieces — each piece intended to 
form a plant should have a good portion of 
roots attached. They do better kept a 
little warmer than in a greenhouse, and 
do not like too much moisture in the 
atmosphere or being syringed overhead ; 
they must also be kept periectly free from 
scale insects, or it is impossible to grow them 
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to any considerable size, as the sponging and 
brushing necessary to keep down the in- 
sects spoils the appearance of the plants. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

0. dichotoma. The Tropics. 

G. furcata. West Indies. 

(?. pectvmta. West Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

G. cirdnata glauca. New Zealand. 

G, dicarpa l^ipinnnta, Tasmania. | 

G. flahellata, Austialia. 

G. hecistophylla. New Zealand. 

G, Metidelii. Australia. 

G, microphylla. New Holland. 

6 r. rvpestris glaucescms. New South 
Wales. 

G. semi-vestita. New Caledonia. 

(r. Speluncas. New South Wales. 

GLORIOSA. 

These consist of a limited number of 
stove bulbous plants which bear handsome, 
distinct, and somewhat singular-looking 
flowers. They are deciduous, the stems 
dying down gradually in autumn «ifter 
flowering, which they generally do in J uly 
and August, a time when, there being 
usually a comparative scarcity of flowers, 
they are more useful for conservatoiy 
decoration than they would be at any 
other season. The peculiar character of 
their blooms befits them for association 
with either fine-leaved or ordinary flower- 
ing plants. They are especially adapted 
for cultivation by those who have not a 
large amount of stove room, as their roots 
can be stowed away in winter so as to 
occupy no more space than those of 
Gloxinias and similar plants, and they are 
likewise well suited for purposes of exhi- 
bition. They are easily managed, and re- 
quire no special treatment to ensure their 
growing and flowering abundantly. 

They may be increased by division of 
the roots in spring, just as they have 
started into growth, in the same manner as 
Gloxinias, cutting through the crown with 
a sharp knife so as to secure to each piece 
thus divided a bud or shoot. When raised 
from seeds they should be sown in March, 
in the stove, in small well-drained pots 
filled with equal parts of finely-sifted 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand ; cover the 
seeds slightly, and place them in a heat of 
70°. Keep the soil moderately moist, and 
when the plants make their appearance 
let them be near the light, in order to 
prevent their being drawn up weakly, and 
08 soon as they are fit to handle put them 


singly into 3-inch pots in soil similar to 
that in which the s^s were sown. They 
will now, if well attended to, and given 
the requisite amount of heat, moisture, 
and shade, make rapid progress ; they only 
require to be slightly protected from the 
sun’s rays during the middle of the day, 
for if shaded to any great extent, as some 
plants are, they will be weakened. Af> 
their pots get filled with roots, move them 
into larger ones ; use the soil for this shift 
in a more lumpy condition than hitherto, 
but still let it contain more sand than 
would be necessary for the generality of 
plants, one-fifth not being^too much to add 
to the soil at all times. The most suitable 
mixture in which to grow them aftttP the 
bulbs have attained some size is two-thirds 
good turfy loam and one-third fibrous peat, 
and the bulbs should be covered 2 inches. 
They require plenty of water when in 
active growth ; 8upix)rt the shoots as they 
extend with some neat sticks inserted 
round the outside of the ball. Give a 
moderate amount of air early in the day, 
close the house in good time in the after- 
noon, and syringe overhead at the same 
time. The coolest end of the stove or the 
temperature of an intermediate house will 
answer better for them than hotter treat- 
ment ; they will grow in an ordinary green- 
house, but so treated they do not attain 
the size and vigour which they do when 
brought on in heat until the flowers are 
about to open. Plants from seed, if well 
managed, may be exi)ected to produce a 
few blossoms the first season ; out if not 
allowed to flower they will make better 
bulbs. As soon as they show signs of their 
growth stopping in autumn, give less 
water, but do not withhold the supply all 
at once, or it will have an injurious effect 
by preventing the bulbs going through 
their naturally gradual ripening process. 
When ripe, allow the soil to become quite 
dry, and keep it in that condition all 
through the winter, laying the pots on 
their sides in a temperature of from 46° to 
50°. In March they may be started ; put 
them singly in 4-inch pots in soil such as 
that recommended for the second shift the 
preceding summer, use it in a rather drj' 
state, and give little or no water until 
growth has commenced, as if too wet be- 
fore the roots have begun to push, there is 
danger of their rotting. Place them in a 
heat of from 56° to 66°, when they will 
soon begin gnawing, and keep them near 
the light As soon as they have made a 
fair quantity of roots, four or five of the 
bulbs may be put in a 12-inch pot ; in this 
way while in a comparatively smtdl state 
they will make much more effective speci- 
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mens than if grown singly. When they 
are about a foot or so high, wire treUises 
should be fixed to the poti^ and the shoots 
kept regularly trained round them. Whm 
the soil gets filled with roots they will re- 
quire to be supplied liberally with water, 
and liquid manure, given once or twice a 
week, will assist them considerably. In 
other respects treat as recommended for 
the previous season, and when they begin 
to open their flowers they should be re- 
moved to a cool house, where they will 
last mu(^ longer in bloom than if kept in 
heat 

When the flowering is over, gradually dry 
them off as before, and if the size oi the 
pq||j|lakes it objectionable to winter the 
bmro in them, they may, when the tops 
are dead, be taken out and wintered in 
smaller ones filled with thoroughly dry 
earth, with which they must be covei^ to 
prevent too much shrivelling. If, when 
the bulbs get large, it is found desirable to 
increase them by division in the manner 
stated, it is essential that they should not 
receive any water till growth has com- 
menced and the cut part has had time to 
heal, OP they will be liable to rot, for tlie 
prevention of which mishap surround 
them with an inch ot dry sand at the time 
of potting. 

Two species only of Gloriosa are worth 
growing. 

G, Piantii (syn,: G, virescens). Lower 
petals licht yellow ; upper portion of the 
flower blight red, tinged w'ith orange. 
From Mozambique. | 

(?. sup^ba. Has rich orange flowers 
tinged with red, i-eflexed and crisped on 
the margins. A native of the East Indies. 

Insects. — Gloriosas suffer but little from 
the depredations of insects, their juices not 
being relished by them. 


GLOXINIA. 

The members of the present race of these 
lovely stove Gesnerads owe their paren- 
tage to a few species imported from diffe- 
rent parts of South America. The hybrids 
recently raised are, however, superior to 
the imported species both in size and form, 
and their colours are almost unlimited, 
varying as they do, from the purest white 
through the different shades of pink to 
deep red, and from pale blue to intense 
nurp^ with enaless forms of spotting and 
oandiz^ with light and dark colours ; in 
fact, there are few flowers in which there 
is so much variety, and they also possw 
other points equally noteworthy. Gloxinias 
may be increased rapidly either by means 
of seeds or euttings; they are likewise 


easily grown and most useful for decorating 
not only the stove, but also the intermediate 
house in summer, in which they continue 
to bloom more or less for a oonsiderable 
period. Their flowers, too, are very useful 
when cut, lasting in goc^ condition in 
water for several days, provided the plants 
have made their growth and produced their 
flowers in a thoroughly light situation, 
with the amount of air requisite to impart 
sufficient substance to them — the latter an 
indispensable condition when they are re- 
quired to be used in a cut state. Indeed, 
the flowers of few plants depend so much 
as regards durability upon the way in 
which the plants have been previously 
managed as those of the Gloxinia, the 
whole character of which is much changed 
for better or worse according to the condi- 
tions of cultivation. When well grown 
the leaves are firm and short, borne on 
stout foot-stalks, and the flowers stand 
well alx)ve the foliage ; whereas, if grown 
either too moist or too hot, with insufficient 
light, the whole plant has a soft, flabby, 
straggling appearance that effectually de- 
stroys its beauty. By having a sufficient 
number of jdants and bringing them on at 
different times, a succession of flowers may 
be kept up from March until the end of 
September or later. 

In raising Gloxinias the seed should be 
sown early in spring — say about tlie middle 
of February, so as to allow the plants an 
opportunitv of attaining sufficient size to 
flower during the summer in a way that 
will exhibit their true character. Sow in 
an ordinary seed pan ; put an inch of 
drainage on Jhe bottom, and on that place 
a little sphagnum. The soil ought to con- 
sist of equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf- 
mould, all si^d ; add to it one-sixth its 
bulk of sand, as it is essential that it should 
be loose and open, or in transplanting the 
roots of the young seedlings will be injured; 
fill the pan with soil to within half an inch 
of the rim, press it down moderately firm, 
then water with a fine rose, so as to settle 
the surface, and on this sow the seeds, not 
too closely, or the young plants become 
crowded and consequently drawn up before 
they are large enough to pot off. Cover 
the seeds very lightly, and place them in 
a temperature of As soon as the young 
plants appear stand them close to the ligh^ 
screen them from the mid-day sun, supply 
them with water, and mve a little air 
during the day. When die leaves ore an 
inch k>ng move the plants singly into S-inch 
pots, using soil simuar to that m which the 
seeds were sown^ and at once replace them 
near the raising the temperature as the 

days increase in lengi^ By meendof June 
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they iWU i^uire into 4-incli pots ; 

use the soil without siftu^, and treat them 
as has just been recommended. When they 
bloom the best kinds ou^ht to be marked 
for propagation and the inferior ones dis- 
<^ed. 

After the flowering is over mve less 
water, discontinue shading, and admit 
more air, so as to ri^n the growth. When 
the leaves have diea down the soil should 
be allowed to become quite dry; keep 
them through the winter in a tempera- 
ture of 50"*: it is not safe to keep them 
cooler than this for any length of time. 
They generally winter best when the bulbs 
are mlowed to remain in the soil and pots 
in which they have been grown, but as they 
become large, and are in pots of a consider- 
able size, this is not always convenient ; in 
that case the roots should be stored in 
paper bags filled with dry sand to preserve 
them from the air, otherwise they shrivel, 
and thereby receive serious injury. 

To give a succession of flowers through 
the summer a portion of the plants may 
be started about the middle of February, 
and a further supply in March. Let the 
pots be proportionate to the size of the 
tubers — about 7 inches in diameter will be i 
large enough for the second season. In 
potting just leave the crowns of the tubers 
on a level with the surface of the soil, and 
immediately they are potted, place them 
in a temperature of 60° at night, allowing 
it to become 6° or 10° warmer by day ; if 
not put in heat as soon as potted, the roots j 
will rot. The soil ought to be in a slightly 
moist state when used, and little water | 
should be given until growth has com- 
menced. Treat them throughout the 
season as to heat, shade, light, and mois- 
ture as recommended for the preceding 
summer. As abeady pointed out, their 
satisfactory flowering will depend upon 
tlieir receiving abundance of light ; a shelf 
over a pathway within a few inches of the 
roof is the best place for them. Ii such a 
situation not only do they get the l equisite 
amount of light, out they also receive more 
air, and both are essential for securing 
short, sturdy growth. This summer they 
will bloom well and their tubei-s w^ in- 
crease considerably in size, yet it is in the 
third and fourth years after sowing that 
they will make the finest display, ^hen 
the tubers get large they may be divided, 
some of the buds with which the crovm is 
furnished being retained to each jKirtion ; 
but the most general method of prepa- 
ration and by w the most expeditious is 
by leaf cuttings. 

If the leaves -are taken off in summer 
when fully matured, with a portion of the 


stalks attached to them, end this portion 
is inserted in 4-ineh or 5-inch pots,€unained 
and filled with half peat or loM and sand, 
with half an inch of sand on the top, ana 
kept in a brisk heat, slightly shaderl and 
moist, they will form heMthy bulbs before 
autumn. If the variety to be increased ia 
scarce, several may be produced firom single 
leaves by cutting the midrib through on 
the under side in four or five places. Then 
lay the leaves flat on the sou in pots or 
pans prepared as above ; over each place 
where the midrib has been severed secure 
the cut parts to the soil with a pebble 
about the size of a cockle, and at these 
points small tubers will be formed which, 
when the leaves have decayed in the 
autumn, will require to be wintered and 
afterwards grown on in every way as re- 
commended for the plants raised from seed. 

The following named varieties are all 
well worth growmg : — 

ERECT FLOWERING KINDS. 

G, A. HatU, Blue spotted on a white 
zone. 

A. Alfred de MusseL Bright red, striped 
with lilac. 

G, Byron, Wliite, amaranth lobes. 

G, Chatemihriand, White lobes, throat 
delicate rose. 

G, Don Luis of Portugal, Wliite tube, 
throat spotted carmine, zone violet, white 
limb. 

G. DvJce of Ldinhurgh, Tube white, 
throat deep violet, shad^ with maroon. 

G, James Brand, Throat creamy yellow, 
spotted with violet, lobes violet. 

G. Magenta Queen, Tube deep red, base 
of limb deep crimson, edged with magenta. 

G. Mr, Thomas Binney, Red throat, 
limb crimson. 

G, Panthers, Blue, spotted with white, 
throat white and massive. 

G, Scarlet Gem, White tube, throat spotted 
with lilac, limb deep scarlet. 

G, The Czar, Tube white, limb purplish- 
violet. 

PENDENT VARIETIES. 

G, Alice, Limb mauve, throat ydlow. 

G, Angeline, Tube rose, bari^ with 
white. 

G, Bird of Paradise, Lilac throat, white 
spotted. 

G, delicata. Outside of tube white, in« 
side violet, base of lobes margined with 
white. 

G, Mlouissant, Bright red, throat white. 

G. Grand Monarch, Tube whit& thzoat 
violet, spotted with white, limb deep 
I erimson. 
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0, M, Atflhand, White tube, violet 
spotted throat, purple limb. 

Q, JUT. GhdveU Throat i^otted with 
maro0Q^ bordered with violet, mouth 
epotted %ith violet 

(?. Tube qpotted with red, crim- 

son purole limb. 

Q, Mrs, William BvU, Bed, flaked with 
white. 

G, Ne Plus Ultra, White, with crimson 
throat, spotted with carmine. 

G, Wadiington, Deep vermilion. 

G, WiUulmme, White mouth, banded 
with blue, throat ^tted with rose. 

Insects. — Gloxiniasarenot usuallymuch 
troubled with insects. Thrips will, how- 
ever, sometimes attack the leaves, in which 
case sponging and fumigation are the best 
remedies. If aphides make their appear- 
ance on the young flower-stalks they can 
be best destroyed hj means of fumigation. 

ONIDIA. 

Evergreen greenhouse flowering shrubs, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. All 
the species bear yellow flowers, and are 
summer bloomers. They are not equal 
from a gardening point of view to many 
p^ts t^t thrive under similar conditions. 
They succeed with treatment such as re- 
commended for Adenandras, which see. 

OOMPHIA. 

Evergreen stove shrubs, some of which 
grow to considerable size. Their flowers 
are not equal in appearance to those pro- 
duced by many occupants of the stove, 
although thev are distinct in appearance. 

The& memod of propagation, and the 
after treatment they require, are such as 
recommended for Gardenias (which see) 
except that at no time must they be kept 
60 cool as Gardenias may be. 

0, decora^ This species grows to a good 
size, forming a large oush. Its flowers are 
yellow, and are produced in summer. 
From South America. 

G, obtudjblia. A distinct-looking kind, 
a low grower. Also a summer bloomer, 
the flowers yellow. A native of Jamaica. 

Q, Theo^agta, Has bold, handsome 
foliage, and attains a large size if allowed 
sufficient room. A yellow-flowered summer 
bloomer. From South America. 

^ GOXPHOLOBIUM. 

^Cbese most elegant pea-bloasoqied ever- 
fema greenhouse plants are natives of New 
Viewea from a short distance, 
tfaeir thread-like branches and incon- 


spicuous leaves are scarcely perceptible, 
giving the flowers the appearance of being 
su^nded in the air. 

They are naturally; climbers in their 
native country, clinging to other more 
robust-growing plants, consequently in a 
cultivated state they require support They 
are sometimes grown on wire trellises, of a 
balloon or circular shape, but these are 
objectionable, because the thread-like stems 
get so entwined round the wires that they 
cannot be removed without seriously in- 
luring the plants, even when they get too 
large for the trellis they are first put on, 
and if placed on a large one to begin with, 
it has for some time a bare, unmmished 
appearance. There is nothing equal to 
thin, painted sticks over which to train the 
shoot^ and care should be taken never to 
allow them to become too much entangled. 

In selecting young stock, it is necessary 
to see that thejr are quite clear from any 
of the worst kinds of insects that plants 
are subject to — such as white and brown 
scale. The Gompholobiums are com- 
paratively tender plants, and are not able 
to bear any application of insecticide strong 
enough to kill the insects. They require 
to be wintered in a light situation in a good 
house, where a heat is kept up in the night 
of from 40® to 45® ; they are plants that 
cannot bear keeping in so low a tempera- 
ture as some other natives of the same 
country, as they are liable to become a prey 
to milaew, which destroys the leaves when 
it is scarcely perceptible upon them. In 
such a situation as above they will kee]) 
growing slowly through the winter. They 
are subjects that always require more than 
ordinary care in watering, naving very fine 
roots, but as their feeding fibres are never 
apparently quite at rest, they must nevei 
be allowed to get too dry. It must not, 
however, be understood that they will bear 
water-giving before the soil is in a state 
approaching dryness, as might be done 
with impunity to strong, coarse-rooted 
plants. 

They strike from shoot-cuttixms, which 


should be taken off about the end of April, 
such as are in a growing state, and have 
got moderately firm, being selected. The 
cuttings should consist of three or four 
joints each, and must be put an inch or 
two apart in 6 or 7 inch pots, in sand, 
covered with a propagating glass, kept 
moist, moderately close and shaded, in an 
intermediate temperature, where they may 
be expected to root in a few weeks. Then 
remove the glasses, encourage growth by a 
genial atmosphere, and when fully rooted 
move singly into small po^ drained, and 
flUed with fine peat, to whiem add a good 
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sprinkling of sand ; shade, and keep the 
atmosphere of the house close and moist 
until the little plants have begun to grow 
away freely, when give a little more air, 
stopping the shoots to help the lower eyes 
to bre^ ; syringe overhead lightly in the 
afternoons, and Keep the material on which 
the pots are stood damp. Shade when the 
sun is at all powerful, and give water to 
the soil before it gets too dry ; continue to 
treat in this way until the end of August, 
before which a small stick or two will be 
needed to support the shoots. After this 
cease shading and syringing, and give more 
air through the autumn ; winter in a 
temperature of 46® to 48® in the night, 
standing the plants near the glass, where 
they will keep on growing. About the 
middle of March shift into 4-inch pot^ in 
soil similar to that of the first potting ; 
pinch out the points of the shoots, and 
Keep a genial growing atmosphere. As the 
sun^s power increases give a little shade in 
the middle of the day, syringe overhead in 
the afternoons at closing time, and keep the 
material on which the pots stand damp. 
Give more air as the summer approaches, 
and about the end of June move into 
6-inch pots ; treat subsequently as hitherto 
advisea, again stop the shoots, and give 
more sticks, to which keep the shoots 
trained. Dispense with shade and the use 
of the syringe as the autumn comes on, and 
winter at about 46®. At the end of March 
the plants will be in a condition to remove 
into larger pots. Being of moderate 
growth they do not require nearly so much 
root-room as plants of larger, more vigorous 
habit; pots 2 inches larger will be suflSi- 
cient, except in the case of any plant that 
may be more ^an ordinarily full of roots. 
Use good fibrous peat, at this potting, about 
the size of common acorns, not larger. This 
is of importance with rather weak-growing 
subjects, for if used in a bigger state the 
lumps, having in them no more sand than 
the peat natii^y contains, are unsuitable 
for me roots of plants of this nature. Add 
one-sixth of clean sand, as gritty and free 
from dust as it can be obtained. Pot firm, 
using the potting-stick to make the new 
soil sufliciently close ; place the plants 
where they can be kept a little closer for 
two or three weeks, and sliade slightly. 
Each plant should at this time have about 
a dozen thin sticks placed to it, over which 
the shoots should be evenly dispersed, 
training all over the surface and keeping 
the base well furnished. This must be 
attended to from the first, or there will be 
some diMculty in remedying the defect 
afterwards. Use thin bast to Ue the shoots 
with, and do not allow Hiem to twine 


round the sticks so as to get too fast a hold. 
Do not let them intertwine with each 
other and become twisted oord-like, or 
they will get injured when being imdOne* 
By the end of April the planter should, 
if all goes well with them, be growing 
apace. They will at this sta^ of develop- 
ment be benefited by a dash with the 
syringe every afternoon — get well under 
the leaves and occasionally turn them 
round, so that £dl sides may get the benefit 
of the water, which they require to keep 
down red spider. In the summer season 
stand them on a bed of ashes, or ashes 
with a little sand mixed. Keep this re- 
gularly damped morning and evening, and 
this will materially assist them. As soon 
as the bloom buds, which they will push 
freely, get large enough to handle, they 
should be picked off before they expand, or 
the plants natural disposition to fi’ee 
flowering, even in a small state, will 
materially interfere with the growth they 
ought to make. By the end of June, or 
beginning of July, they should need a 
second shift, to pots again 2 inches larger, 
using soil similar in every way to that 
used in spring. At this warm season they 
will need to be kept closer, and to have 
more shade for some days, and will also 
require an abundant supply of water 
thi’own about the paths and under the 
stages, as well as on the bed on which they 
stand. They will likewise now want a 
few more sticks to support the extending 
shoots. In a fortnight or three weeks they 
will get hold of the new soil, and will bear 
more air and do with only such shade as 
will break the sun’s mys in the middle of 
the day. Through the autumn ^adually 
inure "them to plenty of air and all the 
sunlight possible, so as to get the growth 
ripened before winter comes, when they 
must receive less water at the roots, and be 
treated in other respects as advised before. 
Pot again in April, as in the preceding 
season, using the soil in a little rougher 
state. They should now bear a 3-inch 
shift, and as soon as potted ought to be 
taken off the sticks, and new ones put in 
of a sufficient length to support the plants 
for the season; dispei'se the shoots, as 
previously, evenly over them. 

After potting treat as before, so far ^ 
the necessary shade, air, and moisture in 
the atmosphere are concerned. If the 
plants do well they will this season show a 
profusion of flowers, which may be allowed 
to open, as they will make beautiful 
objects fpr decoration, and can be used for 
this purpose in the conservatory or else- 
I where ; out while in such situations they 
I must have a good position, where they 
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will receive plen^ of light, and not be 
crowded too closely among other plants. 
As soon as the flowering is over remove 
them to the hardwooded house, and treat 
as advised for the preceding season, except 
that this summer they will not require a 
second potting, except in the case of any 
individual plant that appears unusually 
strong, and gives evidence of more than 
ordinary root^wer. Such may receive 
at the end of June a 3-inch shift, but with 
these exceptions the spring potting will be 
enough. Attend well to the plants through 
the summer, more especially in the matter 
of water, which should never be given to 
them by inexperienced hands, or all the 
previous care will very likely be thrown 
away. Gradually inure to all the air possible 
through the autumn, without placing them 
in a cold draught too near where air is 
admitted. They must never be submitted 
to exposure in the open air, as in the case 
of such plants as are stronger in constitution 
or require it to induce a flowering dis- 
position. These Gompholobiums are 
naturally such free-bloomers, that if in 
health they are certain to bloompiofusely. 
Continue to give the necessary attention 
to training before the shoots get too much 
entangled, and in the winter remove all 
the sticks, using in their place such as will 
meet the requiiements of increased growth. 
Through the winter keep them where the 
temperature will be a little over that 
required for the greater number of green- 
house hardwooded subjects, say not lower 
than 40° in the night In the succeeding 
May and June they should make good 
blooming plants, fit fur exhibition if so 
required. Thev should not be placed 
where they will be subjected to a low 
temperature, such as many plants can bear 
early in the spring in a north retarding 
house, or the chances are that there will be 
serious loss of leaf through mildew ; but, 
as their flowers begin to open in May, they 
may with advantage be removed to such a 
situation ; it will otherwise be necessary to 
shade them while in flower, as the sun 
destroys the beautiful bright colour of the 
flowers. 

After blooming this season lay the plants 
on their sides, and give a good washing 
with clean water applied by the syringe. 
This will remove any dirt that may have 
aocumulated on the leaves while in ^ower, 
and keep down insects. As soon as they 
have pushed freely into growth give sucn 
as seen to require it a 8-inch shift ; this 
win be as much as even the strongest | 
pUmtB of Gompholobium will ever need. | 
Tliey naturally flower in a younger state 
than many things, and conseauentTv do not 


often last so long. Such as retain health 
and keep on growing until the soil gets at 
all exhausted, may he assisted with weak 
manure-water in the season of active 
growth. As these plants are not so long 
lived as some others it is well to keep up 
the stock by each year starting two or 
three young ones to take the place of any 
that may go off. 

G. harbigerum. Is one of the purest 
yellow flowers in existence, and is a general 
favourite. 


G. polymorphum splendens. This, the 
best of the genus, has dark crimson flowers, 
with a lighter-coloured eye, three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter. In a well-grown 
healthy plant they are produced in quan- 
tities for from four to six weeks during the 
spring. The plant has when either in or 
out of flower a very distinct appearance. 

Insects. — W e have already alluded to 
these plants being subject to red spider and 
pointed to the necessity for a vigilant look- 
out for this insect ; this is the more 
necessary as they are sparse-leaved, and if 
once their leaves are seriously injured the 
roots will suffer in proportion, and the 
plants will never afterwards look so well. 
They are sometimes attacked by aphides 
upoii the points of the young shoots, but 
these can easily be kept down by fumiga- 
tion. 


GOMFHRENA. 

( Globe Amaranth) 

This old well-known annual is a native 
of India, and is one of a genus most of 
which are plants of shrubby habit. The 
long dui ation of its hard papery textured 
flowers make it valuable for decoration 
in the greenhouse or dwelling. The seeds 
should be sown about April in pans filled 
with fine soil in a hot-bed, house, or pit, 
where a temperature of about 60® can be 
maintained with the soil kept moderately 
moist The plants will soon come up, 
when stand near the glass, shading slightly 
from the sun, and give air in the day. As 
soon as the young seedlings are 2 or 3 
inches high move singly into 3-inch pots, 
using good turfy loam well enriched ; keep 
a little close for a few days, after which 
give a moderate amount of air in the day 
with a little shade when required. Syringe 
overhead and keep the soil moderately 
moist When the roots have got full hold 
of the soil move into 6 or 7 inch pots, 
which will be large enough for them to 
flower in. After this treat as before ; the 
plant is naturally of a branching habit^ but 
as they grow larger each will require a 
small stick to support the leading stem. 
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Cease syrixu^ as the flowers begin to 
open, and when they are fully grown move 
to a greenhouse or elsewhere where they 
will be cooler, with a drier atmosphere. 
So treated the flowers will last fi^h for 
many weeks. The two forms, the red and 
the white varieties, differ in nothing except 
the colour of the flowers, requiring similar 
treatment in eve^ way. 

Inssots. — Syringe to keep down red 
spider. For aphides fumigate. 

OONIOPHLEBIUM 

A distinct and beautiful genus of Fe™, 
comprising stove and greenhouse ^cies, 
many of mem differing widely in size and 
appearance. In the Javenese G. subauri- 
culatum we have one of the most elegant 
drooping Ferns in cultivation ; the pendant 
&on& of a well-managed example of this 
kind will reach 8 or 9 feet in length. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genend details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 
glaucophyllv/ni. Brazil 

G. menisciifolium, Brazil. 

G. suhaurtculatvm. Malay Islands. 

Q, aquamatum. West Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

G, appmdiculatwm, Mexico. 

G. t^dopter%8. America. 

GREVILLIIA. 

The ornamental-leaved section of these 
are pretty decorative plants, with finely 
divided elegant Fem-like foliage. They 
are well adapted for room or table decora- 
tion, or for mixing with flowering plants 
in greenhouses and conservatories. There 
are large numbers of species in existence, 
but only a few are considered worth 
growing. Grevilleas are easily managed, 
and quickly reach the most useful size for 
general use, which is when from 15 to 24 
mches high. They are easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown about the 
b^inning of February in shallow pans 
filled wim fine sifted peat and sand ; sow 
the seeds thinly and cover very lightly. 
Stand in a temperature of 60“, keeping the 
son slightly moist, and as soon as the 
plants are up keep them close to the glass. 
In a few weeks they will be large enough 
for putting singly into small pots, in soil of 
a lihe description to that m which the 
seeds were sown. Shade from bright sun, 
and keep the atmosphere moderately moist ; 
syringe overhead daily, and give air when 
the weather will permit The temperature 


should now be k^t about the same in the 
night as that in which the plants were 
nused, and allowed to rise by ^y more or 
less with the state of the weather. At the 
end of May move into 6-inch pots, and 
put a small stick to each plant to keep the 
stem straight; give air fhiely and Keep 
them well up to the glass, with a little 
more shade as the sun gets fhore power ; 
be careful never to let the soil get dry, or 
the lower leaves will suffer, and the appesu*< 
ance of the plants be spoilt They will 
grow fast and by the latter end of summer 
will have reached a serviceable size, when 
they can be used for any purpose for which 
small handsome-foliagra plants are avail- 
able. In winter locate them in a house or 
pit where there is a temperature of about 
45“ in the night, with less water, but on no 
account let the soil get dry. Such as are 
kept on to attain a larger size must have 
more pot-room in spring, and be given the 
usual gi^enhouse treatment this summer. 
After tnis they usually show a disposition 
to lose their bottom leaves, which detracts 
much from their appearance ; consequently 
young stock shoula be grown on each 
year. 

The two following kinds are most liked, 
and will generally be found sufficient 

G, robmta. From Port Jackson. 

G. rosmarinifolia. From New South 
Wales ; a pretty plant, but not equal to the 
first-nam^. 

Insects. — Red spider sometimes affects 
Grevilleas, but can easily be kept down by 
a free use of the syringe. For thrips or 
aphides fumigate. 

GBIAS. 

These are evergreen trees roqniringstove 
heat. They grow to a large size, attaining 
a height of 30 or 40 feet, and if to be seen 
in anythmg approaching a fully-developed 
condition they must have a very large 
house, such as devoted to tropical plants. 

They are increased by cuttings of the 
shoots which need a strong heat, and to be 
sub^uently grown on with stove warmth 
until large enough to plant out, when they 
should have a good-sized bed composed of 
sandy loam. 

G, cavXijUmL A large-growing species, 
producing the fruit known under the 
name of Anchovy Pear. It is a native of 
Jamaica. 

G, FendlerU, A handsome-leaved species 
that bears yellow flowers. Introduced 
from Panama. 

G. zamorerma. W this species little is 
known as to what its appearance will be 
when fully grown in a cultivated state, 
13 
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GBXFFIKIA. 


fulrdier than that it has large handsome 
toliage. From South America 

aSIFFINlA. 

Griffinias consist of some half-dozen 
species, all stove evergreen South Americ^ 
Amaryllidaceous plan^ compact in habit, 
and of a free-blooming character; the 
flower-stems spring from the centre of the 
bullM and rise well above the folmge, 
terminating in a large umbel of delicate 
blue and white or purple and white flowers, 
in shape not unlike those of the blue 
Agapanthus. Few bulbous plants better 
deserve a place in even the most select 
collections of stove subjects than these. 
They are at all times handsome, and when 
strong specimens are in flower they con- 
tinue to open their blooms in succession for 
three months at a time, and are equally 
suitable for conservatory decoration or for 
cutting ; for the latter purpose they have 
few equals, the colour (always scarce except 
in flowers of diminutive size) particularly 
adapting them for ai'ranging with others 
of paler or more vivid hues ; tneir substance 
also enables them to retain their freshness 
for days in water, or in any moisture- 
holding material. The plants likewise 
have the merit of being easily grown, and 
can be cultivated successfully b} those who 
have not the means of gi*owing a number 
of things requiring a very high temperature. 
An intermediate heat, such as that of a 
vinery where a little fire is used, will 
answer for them quite as well as a warmer 
situation, but they should never, except in 
warm weather, be subjected for a long time 
to a greenhouse temperature, even when 
they nave completed their growth and are 
at rest, or they are liable to suffer. The 
only drawback to their more general cul- 
tivation is their scarcity, consequent upon 
their slow habit of growth, a circumstance 
still further aggravated by keeping them 
quite dry when at rest. Nothing can be 
more iiyurious to any evergreen bulb than 
this kind of treatment when carried too 
far, and e^^eciall^ in the case of Griflinias. 
Unlike Buchans amazonica, Griffinias 
cannot be grown and periodically rested so 
as to induce them to flower several times 
m the year ; on the contrary, they need a 
long season to become fuUv developed, and 
want a long rest afterwards before flower- 
ing, daring which the soil should be kept 
much drier than when they are in active 
growtiL but should never ne so dry as to 
canse we leaves to flag. 

Another reason why these plants are 
scarce is that so few succeed in raising them 
from seeds, ^e failure being often attribut- 


able to the seeds being covered with soil, 
whereas^hey should be allowed to remain 
on the surface of the soil in the pots, other- 
wise they will decay. Giifiinias can also 
be increased by separation of those bulbs 
that are produced as offsets in the same 
manner as with Amaryllis, but their pro- 
gress is very slow, and the roots are so 
closely interwoven as to render their 
separation almost impossible without con- 
siderable mutilation. When they are to be 
divided, the ball should be* turned out of 
the pot and the whole of the soil washed 
very carefully from amongst the roots, by 
which means they may be more readily 
disentangled without so much breakage. 
They should then be placed singly in from 
4 to 6 inch pots, according to the size of the 
bulbs, and treated as hereafter described 
for plants raised from seed. After bloom- 
ing in summer and autumn the seeds make 
their appearance, growing to the size of 
Potato Apples, but in appearance more like 
small green unripe Tomatoes, being cor- 
rugated and irregular in &liai)e. They 
must be allowed to remain on the plants 
until they either fall off of their own 
accord or can be removed by very slight 
pressure, and should then be sown 
immediately. For this purpose use an 
ordinary seed-pan proportionate in size to 
the number of seeds, put an inch of drainage 
in the bottom, and on this a little sphag- 
num or turfy material. 

The soil should consist of yellow loam, 
with about one-sixth of sand added ; the 
loam should not be sifted even for the 
seeds, but pulled into small pieces and 
pressed moderately close, a little sand 
should be sprinkled on the top, and the whole 
given a good watering ; then lay on the 
seeds, pressing them gently into the surface, 
so that they may imbibe the moistuie from 
the soil, which must be kept continually 
damp ; put them in a temperatiiie of 66° 
at night, with a few degrees higher duiing 
the day ; so treated, they will in the course 
of two or three months vegetate. They 
should not be disturbed until the pro- 
truding roots have descended into and got 
a firm hold of the soil, during which time 
a leaf will be formed to each seed. This 
will usually occupy the whole of the winter 
and spring after they are sown. Through 
this time the soil must be kept moderatmy 
moist after which they should be trans- 
tored singly into well-drained pots, in soil 
idmilar to that in which they were sown. 
Through the spring the temperature should 
be gradually raised, and dunng the summer 
it may range in the night from 60* to 66°, 
and 10° or 16° higher in the daytime with 
sun-heat Keep the plants well up to the 
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liffht, giving a slight shade in the middle 
of the day in bright weather ;'1idmit a 
moderate quantity of air, close the house 
early, and slightly damp them overhead at 
the ^ame time, fteduce the temperature in 
the autumn to 66®, at which point they 
may be kept during the winter, and at the 
same time give as much water as will pre- 
serve the soil slightly moist. Give the 
young plants as long a season of growth as 
possible by placing them about the middle 
of February in a temperature of 60®, and 
giving a little more moisture to the soil as 
soon as they show signs of growing. In- 
crease the temperature both by day and 
night as the weather gets warmer, shading 
slightly as before ana syringing a little 
when the house is closed m the artemoons. 
By midsummer they will most likely have 
so far filled their pots with roots as to re- 
quire moving into others of a larger size, and 
now the soil should be a little more lumpy, 
and should have added to it enough sand 
to keep it quite sweet. After this treat the 
plants through the autumn and winter as 
recommended for the preceding season, 
again starting them early ; or it there is 
the convenience of a house that is kept 6® 
warmer during the winter from the first 
than the temperature prescribed, they may 
with advantage remain in it, by which 
means they will make more progress. If 
the growth is satisfactory, the strongest 
plants will most probably flower in the 
autumn three years from the time the 
seeds were sown, although the bloom-spikes 
will not be nearly so strong as when the 
bulbs get fully grown, which will very 
likely be two years later, when they will 
increase by making offsets. After flower- 
ing each autumn they will make their 

f rowth, during which time they should be 
ept at about the same temperature as that 
already recommended, and supplied libe- 
rally with water until the growth is 
finished, which will be apparent by the 
leaves attaining their full size and solidity. 
■\^^en the plants have begun to bloom it 
will to some extent alter the time of their 
growth, retarding ifc considerably, so that 
it may not be completed before May, after 
which the soil ought to be maintained as 
before described in a slightly moist state. 
During the summer the increase of solar 
heat and the higher temperature necessaiy 
for the other occupants of the house will 
cause them to push up their bloom-stems, 
the flowers opening through the autumn. 
Each year after blooming they require [ 
larger pots, and until they begin to increase 
freely oy offsets, an inch shift at a time 
will generally be enough, as they must 
never be ovei’-potted, although as the speci- 


mens get large they will make an abun- 
dance of roots and fine leaves, and require 
proportionate pot-room, while the flowers 
also will be proportionately strong. When 
the plants attain specimen size it will not 
be necessary to pot them every year. A 
very imperfect estimate can be formed of 
the beauty of Giiffinias while they are in a 
comparatively small state with one or two 
flower-spikes as compared with lai^e 
examples that will produce from a dozen 
to thirty, each proportionately larger than 
those borne by smfuler plants. They may 
be grown on until they fill 18-inch or 
20-inch pots, or be divided as already de- 
scribed. Those who are fortunate enough 
to possess a good stock of these valuable 
plants will do well to grow both small and 
large specimens. When in flower they 
may be placed for several weeks in a con- 
servatory somewhat warmer than an 
ordinary greenhouse, but they should not 
remain too long, especially if the autumn 
is far advanced and the weather getting 
cold, as they will be commencing growth, 
which would get checked, and thus mate- 
rially interfere with their progress during 
the ensuing season. 

The undermentioned, if treated in accor- 
dance with the above directions, will be 
found an acceptable addition to any collec- 
tion of plants : — 

6r. Blumenavia, A smaller-growing 
^ecies than G. hyacinthina maxima ; 
flowers a little earlier in the season. From 
Biazil. 

G. hyacinthina maxima, A large and fine 
species, with bluiKh-violet flowers, each 
petal having a white stripe from the base 
down the centre for a considerable portion 
of its length. A large specimen will bloom 
through the whole of the latter part of the 
year. A native of South America 

G, omata, A new introduction from Rio 
de Janeiro, with large heads of purplish- 
lilac flowers fading off to white. A very 
free bloomer, sometimes producing two 
scapes from a single bulb ; it flowers in 
the autumn or winter. 

Insects. — When aphides affect the 
voung leaves and flower-stems, they may 
be destroyed by fumigation and sponging. 
Thrips also attack the undersides of the 
leaves, and should be either cleaned off 
with a sponge dipped in tobacco water, or 
fumigated. Brown scale and medy bug 
will also affect them ; these can be best 
removed by sponging. 

I 

OUILIELMA. 

A small genus of stove Palms ot tall, 
slender habit, presenting quite a contrast 
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in appe^ance to the more robust kinds of 
the uunily. 

For propamtion and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

Q, spmosa. This is an edible species, 
the fruit of which forms a considerable 
article of food in the countries where it is 
found indigenous. It comes from Tropical 
America. 

0, utUis, A fairly handsome species, 
with good-sized pinnate leaves. A native 
of Costa Bica. 

GUZICANNIA. 

In these we have Bromeliaceous stove 
lants nearly allied to the iEchmeas, and 
aving much the same habit of growth. 
The flowers are almost hidden by the 
bracts, and thus have a singular appear- 
ance. They occupy little room, and even 
when not in flower are pretty. 

For method of propagation and details of 
cultivation, see iEchmeas. 

0, picta. This species is often met with 
under the name of Nidularium fulgens. 
It is a close, compact ^owei, the short, 
recurved leaves giving it a vase-like ap- 
pearance. It usually flowers in summer. 

(?. tricolor, A pretty species that forms 
stout flower-spikes ; the bracts, which are 
a combination of red, dark purple, and green, 
are its chief attraction ; the flowers are 
white. It blooms in the spring or summer. 
Indigenous to the West Indian Islands, 
and also found in South America. 

GYMNOGBAMMA. 

In these we have a genus of stove Ferns, 
justly favourites with cultivators ; it in- 
cludes most of the gold and silver species, 
with their singularly powdered surface, 
which in the case of some extends to the 
upper as well as the under surface of the 
^•onds, and also to the stalks. Most of the 
species can be confined to moderate-sized 
pots. To be kept in good condition through 
the winter they should have warmer treat- 
ment than most other Ferns. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

Q, ccUomelaruiS. West Indies. 

0. chrysoph/ulla Laucheana, West Indies. 

0. chrysojw/ylla Laucheana grandiceps. 
West Indies. 

OL lanata, Veragua. 

tf. Mwrtenm, Garden hybrid. 

G, pmmana argyrophylla. Tropical 
America. 

G. pulchella, Tropi(^ America. 

G, mlphwrea. Jamaica. 

G. tortorso. South America, 


G. torrUntom. Brazil. ^ 

G. IFettenhalliana. Garden variety. 

HABRANTHVS. 

These are greenhouse bulbous plants 
that bear handsome flowers. 

They succeed, both as regards propaga- 
tion and after growth, under conditions 
like those advised for Zephyranthes, 
which see. 

The following are the most worthy of a 
place : - 

H. Andmonii, A yellow and red 
flowered species from Monte Video. A 
spring bloomer. 

if. Andersoni texmus. Has yellow 
flowers ; it blooms in spring. "From 
Texas. 

jff. fulgens. Flowers scarlet, produced 
in spring. A native of Chili. 

H, he^erius. Straw colour. A summei* 
bloomer. South America. 

if. pratenm. Has scarlet and yellow 
flowers. A spring bloomer ; from Chili. 

if. ro8ev>8. Flowers rose-coloured ; 
blooms later than some. From Chiloe. 

HABBOTHAMNUS. 

These are stately evergreen greenhouse 
plaints from Mexico, with a branching, 
drooping habit of growth, producing from 
the points of the shoots handsome bunches 
of attractive flowers, which open in succes- 
sion for a long period. The natural habit 
of the plants is such that they can be 
grown in different ways, either as pot 
specimens, trained pyramidal fashion, or 
as standai'ds with drooping heads, in which 
latter way they are veiy effective for con- 
servatory decoration, where they can be 
used to relieve the more formal growing 
things. They are good growers, succeed- 
ing well in a mixture of peat and loam, 
and a moderate quantity of sand. 

They are among the easiest of plants to 
propagate ; cuttings of the young shoots 
when about four or five inches long can 
usually be had in spring, and if taken off 
with a heel all the better. They should be 
put singly in 3-inch pots, part filled with 
a mixture of sand and peat, the top all 
sand, stood in moderate heat, and kept 
moist and shaded under propagating glasses 
where they will soon root ; men dispense 
with the glasses, and if the plants ore to 
be grown as bush specimens pinch out 
the points. In July enough roots should 
be present to warrant moving the young 
plants into 6 or 7 inch pots ; use soil witn 
less sand in it than t^t in which they 
have been struck, keep in a growing tern- 
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perature wi6i a little sliade and a sprink- 
ling overhead with the syringe each after- 
noon until the end of August, when let 
them be cooler, leave off syringing 
give more mr, with as much water to the 
roote as will keep the soil moderately 
moist through the winter, during which the 
temperature should beabout40“inthenight. 
By April give pots 3 or 4 inches largerttan 
those they have occupied ; these will not 
be too large provided the plants have 
plenty of roots, as they are free growers, 
and like a good amount of pot-room. Use 
the soil in a little more lumpy state than 
would be required by things of a more 
delicate habit, as these Habrothamnus, 
when in free CTowth, need a good deal of 
water, which always has the effect of in- 
ducing a closer, less porous condition of | 
the soil in after years than in the case of j 
subjects that require to be kept drier. 
For the same reason plenty of drainage is 
requisite, especially as the plants get large 
and are put in the pots in which they are to 
remain for some considerable length of time. 
Pot moderately firm and place in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature. It will 
now be necessary to deter mine what shape 
they are to be grown in — bush, pyramid, or 
standard ; if the first, the strongest shoots 
should have their points pinched out and 
be tied in a horizontal position, training 
one of the weaker growths up for a leader, 
which should also have its point stopped 
to induce the formation of side shoots ; by 
thus bringing the strongest growths down 
there is a better chance of ensuiing the 
base being furnished. As the sun gets 
owerful a little shade may be used ; 
ecp the atmosphere somewhat moist, 
and syringe daily overhead. When the 
roots have entered the soil freely give 
water liberally, and maintain the shape of 
the plants by stopping, and training thiough 
the season as requiied. 

Few flowers will be produced so long as 
it is found necessary to pinch out the 
points of the shoots to secure the desired 
shape of the specimens, as, from the 
flowers being borne principally from the 
ends of the branches, they are thus re- 
moved. Towards the close of the summer 
discontinue both the use of the syringe 
and shading, and subject the plants to 
more air. Winter in a temperature of 40®, 
and again in the spring repot, giving as 
before a 3 or 4 inch shift ; at the same time 
stop and train the shoots into their wonted 
position. Treat as in the preceding summer 
in every way, except that no further stop- 
ing for the season should be resorted to ; 
y this means the plants will flower freely 
towards the close of summer and during 


the autoniH, when they will be found very 
usefulforstandiimintheconservatory. After 
thev have ceased blooming they may be 
replaced in the greenhouse, and wmtered 
in a temperature similar to the preceding 
season, giving no more water than is 
requisite to keep the soil sufficiently moist. 
Before growth commences, in the spring, 
they should be gone over, and have the 
shoots shortened considerably, so as to in- 
duce them to break back and keep bushy. 
When they have begun to grow they 
should agam be moved into pots 3 inches 
larger, and treated in every way as recom- 
mended for the previous summer. If very 
large specimens are desired it is meiely a 
question of pot-room by giving them more 
root-space ; or they may oe kept for some 
years in a good flowering condition by the 
frequent use of manure-water during the 
growing season. 

Where Habrothamnuses are required to be 
^own as standards it is simply a matter ot 
difference in the training ; instead of stop- 
ping and tying out the shoots the plants 
must be confined to a single stem, which 
should have all side growths removed until 
the desired height is attained, when the 
point should be pinched out and the head 
formed by keeping the shoots stopped till the 
requisite number exist, after which, each 
season, when the flowering is over, the 
growths should be shortened so as to 
maintain the required form. These plants 
are also very suitable for planting out to 
cover a back wall or clothe a pillar, in 
which way some of the kinds, such as H. 
elcgans, will go on almost continuously 
blooming, simply requiring the knife to l>e 
used so as to keep them in bounds and in- 
duce the production of shoots to furnish 
the allotted space with flowering growth. 
In the case of these plants, as of most 
others of a similar nature, when planted 
out the room given to the roots should 
always be regulated by the extent of sur- 
face to be covered ; where too great root 
space is allowed proportionate to the re- 
quired size of the head too much cutting back 
becomes necessary, whereby the ability to 
produce bloom is curtailed. When the 
soil has become exhausted a little of the 
surface from the border should be re- 
moved each sping before growth ^m- 
mences and replaced by new, in addition 
to which manure-water may be given at 
times during the growing season. 

The following are good kinds : — 

H. carminata rubra. Flowers red, 

H. coccinea. Scarlet, 

H. elegane. Carmine. 

E. fascMatm. Crimson. 

JET. tomentosvs. Purple. 
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Insects. — Aphides must be kept under 
by fumigation ; thrips and red spider will 
sometimes make their appearance, but can 
be destroyed by a free use of the syringe ; 
when attacked by sc&Le the shoots should 
be well cut in during the season of rest, 
and the stem and branches be thoroughly 
washed with insecticide strong enough to 
kill the insect 

H^MADIOTTON NUTAITS. 

When handsome-leaved plants first be- 
came fashionable, those usually met with 
possessed beautiful and well-defined mark- 
ings, and were of comparatively small 
growth, such as some of the Ansectochili, 
with the elegant veinings of the leaves of 
which this Hsemadictyon may be compared, 
for in some stages of its leaf development 
the nerves, both principal and lateral, 
come nearly up to those of AneBctochilus 
setaceus. But in later years, since so many 
plants of larger proportions have been in- 
troduced, many of the most beautiful — and 
this Hoemadicty onamongst them — arerai ely 
seen. HsBmadictyon or Ecbites nutans is 
an evergreen twiner from the W'est Indies, 
and therefore requires a brisk stove heat 
to m’ow it, so as to bring out its delicate 
leaf markings to the full. Its young, soft, 
quick-growing shoots are not so easily 
rooted as those of some plants, but, as 
is generally found with things that do not 
propagate freely from shoot cuttings, it 
can be readily increased by means of root 
cuttings. 

If a pent ion of the strongest are removed 
from a healthy plant, cut into bits about 
three-fourths of an inch long and inserted 
in pots filled with sand, so iis just to leave 
the tops of the pieces above the sand, placed 
in a house or pit where a night tempera- 
ture of about 65” is kept up, they will soon 
form buds and shoots. About the begin- 
ning of March is as good a time as any for 
putting them in, as then the plant from 
which the cuttings are taken wul not have 
made much growth, and consequently will 
not receive much check or injuiy from the 
removal of a portion of the roots. When 
the shoots are 3 inches or 4 inches long, 
the young plants can be moved sin^y into 
smau-siz^ pots at first, as this Hasma- 
dictyon, like all its congeners, cannot bear 
over-potting ; good peat, seven pai*ts to one 
of sand, will answer for it. After this 
keep them close for a few days until the 
roots have begun to move, giving more 
heat as the weather gets warmer; they 
will bear as much as the hottest stove 
plantfijLwith plenty of moisture in the 
Htmosj^iere and shaded always from the 


sun when it is at all powerfiil, for if its 
rays when very bright come directly upon 
them, it will impair the beautiful veiniug 
in the leaves. It requires the ordinary 
amount of air needed by stove plants that 
succeed best with a humid atmosphere, but 
care must be taken never to overwater, as 
if the soil gets too wet it will rot the roots. 
The plant looks best when grown with 
four or five shoots, each allowed to twine 
up a thin stick. When the young stock 
require more room, the best way to 
manage them will be to put four or six in a 
7-incli or 8-inch pot half filled with drain- 
age, the rest sandy peat ; so treated, they 
ai*e much more effective than when grown 
singly. Through the remainder of the 
summer continue to treat them as so far 
advised. Winter in a reduced temperature, 
keeping them drier at the roots than most 

S lants, and about the beginning of March 
ead them down to within 8 inches or 9 
inches of the pots, giving more warmth to 
induce them to break quickly. As soon as 
they have made new shoots 8 inches or 10 
inclies long turn them out of the pots, re- 
move as much of the old potting material 
as can be done without injuring the roots, 
and place them in pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger, with fresh open soil. All they will 
now lequire is routine treatment such as 
advised for the summer before, giving 
longer sticks, as the plants, being stronger, 
will make much longer shoots. With a plant 
of this description tlie object will not be to 
grow large specimens, but rather to confine 
them to something like the size indicated, 
in which way they will better answer the 
purpose they are best adapted for, which is 
to afford contrast and variety among the 
many stronger and coarser-growing fine- 
leaved plants generally met with in stoves* 
They will last for years and can be kept 
within the size required by being headed 
down in the spring annually. 

Insects. — This Hsemadictyon is subject 
to most of the insects that will live upon the 
nearly allied Dipladenias ; they must be 
kept under by daily syringing with tepid 
water dining the growing season, and 
sponging when required. 

HiBMANTHnS. 

These are bulbous plants, most of which 
are indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope, 
though a few are found in warmer parts of 
Africa. The flowers of most of the culti- 
vated species have a singular appearance, 
being composed of a large quantity of 
filaments forming large globular heads 
supported on comparatively short stout 
fleshy stems, which rise from the bulbs in 
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the way usual with other Amaryllidaceous 
plants. The flowers, varying in colour 
ttom pure white to red and crimson, are 
very showy, the heads being in the case of 
some of the species as large as double 
Peeonies; they are product at various 
periods of the year according to the time 
the bulbs are started. 

Heemanthus are increased like Amaryllis 
by offsets which the strong bulbs produce : 
these should be detached from the old bulbs, 
say in spring at the time of potting before 
starting them into growth. Put the offsets 
singly into 3 or 4 inch pots according to 
the size they have attained ; drain well — 
free 02 >en soil is requisite, such as com- 
posed of equal parts peat and loam, with a 
mcKlerate quantity of sand : insert the 
bulbs to about half their depth, pressing 
the soil firmly. If a little more warmth 
than that of Sm ordinary greenhouse can 
be given them, say 45® dr a little over in 
the night, with a proportionate rise in the 
day, it will be an advantage. Give no 
more water than is necessary to keep the 
soil slightly moist until growth has fairly 
common c(‘( I and they have made fresh 
roots, aftei which apply it more liberally ; 
let them have plenty of air in the daytime 
as they jirogrc'bs. Syringe overhead when 
the house is closed in the afternoons and 
continue to treat in this wav through the 
summer until the plants show signs of 
going to rest, when withhold water, letting 
the soil get quite dry. Winter the bulbs 
in the pots in which they were grown in a 
temperature not lower than 45°, and about 
April shake them out of the old soil and 
repot, giving increased room according to 
the size they have attained. Treat in 
every way as advised for the summer 
previous. Unless the offsets were a con- 
siderable size when taken from the parent 
plants, another season will elapse before 
they bloom. Again withhold water as 
soon as the plants show signs of going to 
rest, and winter as befoie. Re-pot in 
spring, and grow on as last year ; when 
the bloom stems appear do not let water 
lodge about them, and as they advance 
stand the plants where they will get plenty 
of light. As the flowers open keep the 
sun from them or their duration will be 
shorter; after blooming treat as advised 
the previous summers. All that is subse- 
quently needful is to give more pot-room 
as the bulbs increase in size and numbers. 
A large example, consisting of eight or ten 
full-sized bulbs, each bearing a strong 
head of flowers, has a most distinct and 
effective appearance. When the specimens 
get too large the bulbs may be sep^ted 
before starting them into ^wth without 


affecting their flowering for the coming 
season. 

The following are sufficiently distinct to 
deserve a place : — 

H, aUdJlos. Flowers white. 

H. (mmatus. Pink. 

H, coednevs. Red. 

jff. FumUio, Pink. 

H, scmguineua. Crimson. 

All the above are from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

H. insignia. Crimson. From NataL 

H, magnijicus. Scarlet Africa. 

H, nhultiflorus. Scarlet. Sierra Leone, 

The three last-named require stove heat, 
but in other respects the treatment given 
for the cooler kinds will answer for them. 

Insects. — Red spider sometimes attacks 
the leaves, to remove which sponge and 
syringe. For aphides fumigate. 

HABDENBEBGIA. 

These are free-growing, free-flowering 
climbers, suitable for covering the roof or 
the supporting pillars in a greenhouse or 
conservatory. 

Their habit of growth is very like that 
of the Kennedyas, and the mode of pro- 
pagation, and the general treatment after- 
wards required, are like those which answer 
for Kennedyas, which see. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

H, andomarimsis, 

H, digitata. 

H, Lindleyana, 

HARDY HEBBAOEOUS PLANTS 

That can he Grovm in Pots for Greenhouse 
Decoration and Forcing, 

There are several hardy plants that form 
an important featuie in the greenhouse in 
the winter and spring months, either forced 
or allowed to come on in a greenhouse 
temperature. The principal things to be 
observed with them is not to attempt to 
huriy them on too fast, and to let them 
have plenty of light, with a sufficiency of 
air during the time they are being forced, 
for on these conditions depend the appear- 
ance of the plants when in bloom. If too 
much hurried they are sure to be drawn 
up and look weak. A night temperature 
of 45° to 56° will in most cases be sufficient, 
with 8° or 10° more in the day for such as 
arc forced ; for those that are brought on 
without forcing an ordinary greei^ouse 
temperature will suffice. In selecting 
plants for this purpose, those should be 
chosen that have TOen well grown in an 
open situation so that their growthipas got 
well matured ; take them up with as little 
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ii^jury to the roots as possible, and get 
them potted and out of the reach of frost 
before severe weather comes on. 

The undermentioned are well adapted 
for using in the way indicated : — 
Convaihxfm Polygonatum, (Solomon’s 
Seal.) 

Oypripeditm mectahile, 

Ihelytra spectMUi, 

Dodecatheon, 

Uellehorua niger, ^hristmas Bose ) 
Nertera depressa. For its berries. 

Orchis fol% 08 a. 

Pinks. 

S])ircBa japorvicck 
Spircea palmata. 

HARDY SHRUBS 

SwUdble for Forcing for Greenhouse 
Decoration. 

There are numbers of hardy shrubs that I 
bear forcing so as to come into flower dur- 
ing the winter and early spring months, 
and that are little, if at all imerior, in 
appearance to the regular occupants of the 
greenhouse. Of these, when to be so used, 
compact well-shaped examples should be 
chosen that have been prepared for the 
purpose by treating so as to have them 
well set with bloom-buds. It is also 
necessary to see that they are taken from 
the open OTound and potted in autumn 
before hard weather comes on, and put 
where they will not get frozen. 

In forcing care must be taken that they 
are not subjected to too much heat (espe- 
cially when the forcing is begun early in 
the short sunless days! and to stand tnem 
as near the glass as they can be got. A 
night temperature of 50® to 56® will m most 
cases be better than a higher one. Lilacs, 
however, are an exception to this, as they 
will bear 70® or 75® without injury. 

The following are all suitable for forcing 
in pots ; — 

Acers. For their handsome foliage. 
AWuea fratex azurea plena. 

AUhosafrutxx eyriaca alba, 

Andrornedas. 

Aucubae. For their berries, in a green- 
house temperature. 

Azalea amasncL 
Azalea^ Ghent. 

Azalea, mollis. 

Bramble, double. 

Vf^erry, double blossomed. 

Ckmme of sorts. Most of the newer 
hybrids flower beautifully in pots. 

DeuUsias. 

Kahms. 

hawruetvnm, 

Ledvme. 


LUacs. 

Memietias. 

Pemettyas. For their berries, m a green- 
house temperature. 

Pfunus. Double flowered 

Phododendrons. 

Thoms. Double and single. 

Viburnums. (Guelder Bose. 

Weigehs. 

HEBEOLINIUM. 

The species comprised in this genus are 
often met with under the name of Eupa- 
torium, to which they are nearly allied. 
They are free-bloming, useful, decorative, 
softwooded, greenhouse plants, easy to pro- 
pagate and grow ; the flowers are produced 
in corymbs on the points of the shoots. 

Cuttings of the young shoots strike 
readily in spring, kept close, moist, and 
shaded in moderate heat ; put them singly 
when rooted into small pots, and grow 
on with the usual greenhouse treatment 
through the summer, during which they 
should have pots 7 or 8 inches in diameter. 
Turly loam with some rotten manure, leaf- 
mould, and sand answers well for them . 
they should have the points of the shoots 
stopped twice during tne early part of the 
season to make them branch out. They 
flower mcely fiom spring-struck cuttings, 
but are more elFective the second year ; 
shorten the shoots well in after they have 
bloomed and give larger pots in spiing. 
The two following species will in most 
cases be found sufficient ; — 

H. atrorubens. Has dull, red flowers 
that are produced in autumn. It comes 
fiom Mexico. 

H. ianthinum. Flowers purple ; this 
also is a late autumn bloomer. A Mexican 
species. 

Insects. — Few insects trouble these 
plants, but sometimes aphides affect them, 
m which case fumigation is the best remedy. 

HEDAROMA. 

(Darwinia.) 

Hedaromas are the most distinct, most 
difficult to cultivate, and among the most 
highly prized of all haid wooded green- 
house plants. All the species are subject 
to sudden death without the slightest in- 
dication of any disease. They grow freely, 
making quantities of strong h^thy root^ 
the lie^ of the plants making correspond- 
ing progress, with every appearance of 
continue robust health, yet o^n without 
any apparent cause or warning they die 
off suddenly. This is not to be accounted 
for by any peculiarity of soil or water, for 
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the same thing happens wherever their 
cultivation is attempted, even with the 
most experienced growers who exercise 
the grea^t attention and closest observa- 
tion. Notwithstanding these serious draw- 
back they are plants that cannot be 
omitt^ from any collection that has pre- 
tensions to being at all complete. They are 
among the freest bloomers, producing their 
finely-coloured, singularly-formed flowers 
in profusion. There is no plant that lasts 
longer in bloom when in good health ; the 
crop of flowers for next year is set before 
the current yearns are oft* ; they keep on 
gradually growing, and six months before 
they expand the plants are very effective. 
They also flower freely, at any size from 6 
inches through to as many feet. If there 
is any cause to which we could ascribe their 
liability to die off so quickly it is to the 
plants having been struck from cuttings 
somewhat soft, produced in heat Plants 
that we have struck somewhat cool and 
slowly, from the points of well-ripened 
shoots, lived and grew on for years as 
freely as could be desired. They are 
plants that evidently do not require any- 
thing more than the coolest greenhouse 
temperature, as they keep their roots 
always in action during the winter with a 
temperature only just sufiicient to keep 
out frost, but at the same time the atmos- 
phere must be dry, or they will suffer 
from mildew, to which they are much 
more subject than most things. The 
parasite must be diligently sought for at 
all seasons of the year, or it is useless to 
attempt their cultivation, as, if left un- 
checked, even for ever so short a time, it 
gets established and does inju^ that no 
after-treatment can repair. The plants 
require the best place in a thoroughly 
goud house, well elevated up to the glass, 
with plenty of air during the season of 
their more active growth. Never use 
shade except in their early stages or after 
potting, wnen this has been carried out 
far on in summer, which, it never 
should be, for, as already observed, the 
roots when in health are always more or 
less active, which admits of their being 
moved either in the autumn when the 
sun*s power is far declined, or early m 
the season before it has much drying in- 
fluence. 

Those who, in commencing their culture, 
purchase plants should always take care to 
select such as are free and not too large 
for the pots they occupy, for if they are at 
all pot-bound while young the chances are 
that they will die before they take to 
the new soil after potting. All the varieties 
require good fibrous peat, with one-seventh 


sand added, unless the peat naturally con- 
tains a considerable quantity. Pot firmly, 
and allow a little more space for water for 
these plants than for most hardwooded 
subject as when they require water there 
must be no half appucations, or they will 
speedily perish. 

Hedaromas strike from cuttings made of 
the points of the shoots either t^en off in 
a comparatively soft immature condition in 
the spring or summer, or from the mature 
growth in autumn; the latter although the 
slower process we much prefer, for, as 
already said, we have found plants pro- 
duced from such invariably much less 
liable to die off suddenly. The cuttings, 
consisting of moderately strong shoots 
about 3 inches long, should be taken off 
in September when the wood is getting 
moderately hard, put 2 or 3 inches apart 
in pots or pans in sand, kept close and 
moist, under a propagating glass in a tem- 
perature of 60“ or 65“ in the night through 
the autumn and winter, with, as a matter 
of course, a little more warmth by day ; so 
managed they will root in sprmg. About 
the end of May move singly into 3-inch 
pots using fine sandy peat, and stopping 
the points at the same time ; keep a little 
close until the loots have begun to move, 
when gradually expose to the full air of 
the house ; always give water as soon as 
required. A little shade may be an as- 
sistance this season in the biightest 
weather. Keep a little closer by the ad- 
mission of less air to the house than is 
given to larger greenhouse stock, and 
syringe the materi^ on which they stand 
in the afternoons up to the end of Au^st, 
ai'ter which give more air and no shade so 
as to get the growth well hardened up 
before wintei*, through which keep them 
at about 45“ in +he night. In March if 
the plants are, as they may be expected to 
be, in vigorous health, and have plenty of 
roots, give them 7-inch pots, stopping the 
leading shoots and tying them well out. 
Treat through the summer as ordinary 
young greenhouse stock, with plenty of light 
and a little shade in very bright weather, and 
give more water than most hardwooded 
plants require. Winter as in the preced- 
ing year, and again in March give them a 
shift ; thev should now bear putting into 
pots 4 inches larger. Keep a little closer 
tor a month, during which time shade if 
the weather is dry and sunnjr. The reason 
for giving them a larger shift than would 
be advisable with most greenhouse sub- 
jects is, that there may be no necessity for 
a second potting during tke hot season of 
the year, when they are more likely to 
suffer from it. If at the time of potting, 
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the plants have a strong leader, with a de- than when kept indoors. Even if no trace 
cided disposition to the nyramidal form of mildew can be discovered it will be a 
they are somewhat inclinea to, the leading good practice in October to slightly dust 
shoot should be taken out, or they soon me plants over with sulphur by way of a 
get too high, and the base of the |)lant preventive. Let it remain on for a week 
becomes naked ; they are also sometimes or so, and then wash off with the syringe, 
disposed to throw up a quantity of strong Winter as before. During the coming 
shoots from the ccular. These must be season they should make nice specimens, 
removed while they are young, or they and will bloom freely. As soon as the 
quickly rob all the rest of the plant, and flowers begin to cet shabby they should ail 
{^0 render it too crowded. During the be picked off, and the plants placed in the 
growing season keep the material on which hardwooded house, wnere the lights are 
the pots are stood damped with the syringe closed with a little sun-heat on the house, 
every afternoon, but never syringe these and water applied to the paths and stages 
plants overhead at all. The summer man- in the afternoons. This will quickly bring 
ageinent should be similar to the last until them into free growth. When the usufid 
the middle of August, when they should be time in August arrives, turn them out as 
turned out-of-doors — not in the full sun, before for a month to harden, in September 
which is too trying for them, often render- give them a shift — 3 inches will afford 
ing them hard, and inducing a stunted room sufficient for several years. In the 
condition from which they rarely recover, ensuing spring they should make flne 
The north side of a cood hedge, or a low specimens, with a profusion of flowers, 
tree that will somewiiat break the mid- If they have grown and their wood has 
day^s sun, but where they will receive it been ripened propeily, the points of their 
morning and evening, will answer best A strongest shoots will be furnished with 
month’s exposure this w^ in the open air • three or four blooms each. Throngli the 
will be found sufficient. The object of this whole course of their existence the ])lant8 
turning out is to harden the season’s must be kept in the desired shape by 
gi owtli so as to render it less subject to stopping and training, as they will not bear 
mildew. A temperature of 40° by night cutting back. 

will now be sufficient during Uie winter. There are three species now met with in 
If all goes well the soil will by March be cultivation, all requiring similar treatment 
full of roots, and they should be moved as to soil, water, air, light, temperature, and 
into 15 or 16 inch pots ; the peat should general management, 
be used in a lumpy condition, if it con- H. fimbriatum. This is a more recent 
tains plenty of fibre it may with advantage introduction, not so well known, and 
be used in pieces as large as hen’s eggs, is a nice addition to the family, con- 
Add now a little more sand than at the trusting well ivith the others. Australia, 
first potting. Keep the plants well ti^d H. Hookerii. A weaker grower than H. 
out. If fresh sticks are added each time tulipiferum, with smaller flowers, pale red 
the plants are potted the greater portion in colour, generally produced singly at the 
necessary for the support of the plants can points of the shoots. This species usually 
lie stuck in the new soil before the roots opens its flowers earlier than H. tulipi- 
entei it, by which means injury to the ferum, but lasts even longer in good con- 
loots will be avoided. Any branches that dition than that species. Australia, 
are disposed to outgrow the others must H. tulipiferum. By far the best of the 
l)t‘ cut back to induce an equality of genus ; its creamy - white bell - shaped 
growth. Treat as before in the simimer ; flowers, or floral leaves, when well 
by August a full crop of flowers will be coloured, profusely streaked, and dashed 
set on all the strongest shoots, after which with red, have a striking appearance, con- 
again turn the plants out-of-doors for a trusting well with any oUier plant Swan 
month as in the preceding season. River. 

Although, as already said, the plants Insects.— The disposition of these plants 
when they have got beyond their early to go off suddenly is somewhat favourably 
stages of growth should be stood out-doors counterbalanced by their almost complete 
for a time at the latter end of summer, immunity from insects. We have grown 
whenk they have reached a blooming size plants for a dozen years and never seen a 
they must never be turned out until after single insect of any description upon them. 
the‘flowers are set, otherwise it is doubtful They appear to be thrip and red spider 
if they will bloom. With us H. tulipiferum proof. Brown scale, if it gets communi- 
never set any flowers after being moved to cated from some neighbouring plant, will 
the open air. The flowers already set live upon them, but can be destroyed by 
assume a deeper red colour in the open air two or three washings with insecticide. 
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Among these stately herbaceous stove 
plants are some of the most beautiful and 
sweet-scented flowers we possess. They 
belong to the natural Order Zingiberacea?, 
and grow to a height of from 3 feet to 6 
feet ; the flowers are produced in the form 
of large erect spikes from the apex of the 
shoots that ai’e formed annually from 
strong fleshy crowns. They are strong- 
growing plants that require a considerable 
amount of pot-room, otherwise they do not 
acquire sufficient strength to flower well. 
They look best when grown to a size that 
will produce from three to half-a-dozen 
blooming stems yearly ; being remarkably 
free growers, they soon attain dimensions 
that enable them to do this, and it is an easy 
matter to confine them within such limits, 
as the plants wnll bear dividing annually if 
required. Their propagation is by division 
of the crowns, which is best effected early 
in spring before the young buds at the 
ba^e begin to move in the least. They 
should be turned out of their pots, and the 
roots bo far as possible separated, redlining 
as many as may be to each of the old or 
preceding year’s shoots ; put these singly 
into 8-iu(h or 10-iiich pots, according to 
the size and strength of the pieces. Good 
ordinary loam, to which a little rotten 
manure and some sand are added, answers 
best for them ; they should then be placed 
in a temperature of 60°. It is not well to 
hurry them by too much warmth im- 
mediate] v after division ; better let the 
roots ha^e time to re-establish themselves 
liefore exciting top growth, or the shoots 
made the hist summer will not be so likely 
to bloom. Give more warmth as the sea- 
son progresses, but it is not necessary to 
keep them veiy hot. We have found that 
although they will bear a high temperature 
they will do with less warmth than 
many things that come fioni the same 
countries. 

A cool stove or intermediate temperature 
will answer well for them. Give plenty of 
water when they begin to grow ; this is 
necessary, for though their leaves would 
not flag like those of many plants if too 
dr}^, their growth would certainly suffer to 
some extent. They will succeed best with 
more air than the generality of stove sub- 
jects want, and they need no more shade 
than is found necessary to prevent the 
leaves being scorched. When the young 
growth has reached its full size the stems 
may be observed to thicken towards the 
top previous to the emission of the bloom- 
spikes. The time of flowering is sooner or 
later during the summer, according to the 


heat they receive and the time ^wth 
begins. They will stand, while in bloom, 
in a conservatory or cool house, where they 
will look well in association with other 
s. After flowering place them 
Lgh the autumn and winter in a 
temperature of 65° ; the old stems that 
have previously flowered may each year be 
cut away about the time the young growth 
approacnes its full size ; up to this they 
assist the shoots that spring from their base. 
In the spring give pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger, removing some of the old soil and 
repacing it with new. The subsequent 
treatment needed will be to give more 
root-room as required, and when the plants 
have got as large as wanted, they can 
either be divided into single crowns in the 
way advised or simply cut in two. 

There are a good many kinds in cultiva- 
tion ; the undermentioned is a selection of 
the best : — 

if. angmtifolium, A strong-growing 
mecies ; it beai'S handsome red flowers. 
East India. 

H, coroTmrivm, A stately species, with 
yellow flowers and handsome foliage. 
East India. 

Gardnerianum grows to a height of 6 
feet ; flowers yellow, one of the best ; a 
native of East India. 

if. gracile, A clwarfer-habited sort than 
any of the preceding, bearing very hand- 
some white flowers. It wants a little more 
heat til an most of the species. Found in 
Bengal. 

Ii. lovgifolium grows to a medium height 
and bears deep red flowers. From India. 

if. thyrsiformp. A beautilul white- 
flowered kind that grows to a medium 
height. This is from Nepal. 

Insects. — Hedychiums are little troubled 
with insects, thcii large smooth leaves not 
affording much harbour for them ; red 
spider sometimes affects them, but can 
easily be removed by syringing with cle^n 
water. Should they become affected with 
scale, sponging is the best remedy. 

HELICONIA. 

These are herbaceous stove plants, nearly 
related to the Musas, but have much the 
appearance of Dieffenbachias. They have 
bold, handsome foliage, and are very ef- 
fective among the fine-leaved section of 
plants, to which they belong. Their 
cultivation is similar to that of Dieffen- 
bachias, which see. 

H, awreo-striata. This species has large 
ovate-cordate leaves, the ground colour of 
which is dark green, profusely covered 
with broken yellow lines running from the 
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midrib to the mai^^ producing a striking 
variegation. South ^ Islands. 

H, metalliea, A distinct-looking plant 
with ample foliage, the midrib and outer 
edges of which are reddish-brown, offering 
a perfect contrast to the rest of the surface ; 
the under side is red. From the South 
Sea Islands. 

JET. vinota. The leaves of this secies are 
18 inches long, green above, dull red 
beneatii. In general appearance it is like 
a Canna with unusually large foliage. 
New Grenada. 

HELIOTBOPIUM. 

Greenhouse plants, well known and so 
generally esteemed for the fragrance of 
their flowers as to be universal favourites. 

Tlieir cultivation is extremely simple. 
Cuttings of the young shoots in a soft 
state, such as can be had almost any time 
through the spring, root in a week or two 
in a temperature of 60® or 65®, kept close, 
moist, and shailed. If put in several to- 
gether in pots filled with sand towards the 
end of March, they will be in a condition 
to pot off singly by the middle of April ; 
give them good turfy loam, with some leaf- 
mould and sand added. Keep them in a 
growing temperature such as afforded by 
a pit with a little fire-heat until the plants 
have got established, standing them neai* 
the glass, ivith a little shade in bright 
weatner. Stop the points of the shoots, 
and give more air as they begin to grow 
aw^ay freelv ; in five or six weeks move the 
young plants into 6-inch pots, in soil 
similar to that in which they were first 
potted ; again pinch out the shoots. 
Treatment suoli as given to the general 
occupants of the greenhouse is all that is 
necessary after this. Their free disposition 
to flower is such that they will bloom in a 
very small state, and their receiving more 
root-room depends on the size they ai*e 
reqniiired to oe grown to ; pots 7 or 8 
inches in diameter will be enough to keep 
them blooming through the autumn, 
especially if they are assisted with manure- 
water. If required to bloom in winter they 
must have a little fire- heat so as to keep 
the night temperature from 45® to 60 , 
with a proportionate nse in the day as the 
weather admits of it. Plants kept through 
the winter in a cool greenhouse tempera- 
ture mil flower freely in spring with the 
increased sun-heat. If the old plants are 
kept on another season they will need 
more root-room ; the size of the pots being 
increased, they will go on for many years 
until they re^ the size of large bushes, 
or standards if prepared by confining them 


to single stems, removing the side shoots 
and then sto^ii^ them so as to form 
bushy heads. Heliotropes also answer well 
planted out, and grown bush fashion, or 
trained to a pillar or rafter, or covering a 
wall 

The following are good varieties : — 

H, Duchm of Edinburgh. Dork purple. 

jBT. Lady Moleaworth. Purple. 

ff. President Garfield, A fine, free- 
blooming kind. 

H, SwanUy Giomt, A rose-coloured 
variety, that bears large heads of flower. 

H, The Queen, Pale lilac ; very sweet 
scented. 

INSEC3TB. — Aphides often are troublesome 
on Heliotropes ; the best remedy is fumi- 
gation. 

HEMIANDBA. 

These are ever^een greenhouse plants 
found in New Holland, and the \dcinity of 
the Swan River ; they are inferior to many 
of like habit that come from the same 
parts. They succeed with treatment such 
as advised for Eriostemons, which see. 

The following are the most distinct : — 

H, emarginata. Flowers white and 
pink. 

H. pungem, 

U, rupestris. White. 

These are all spring bloomers. 

HEXAOENTRIS MYSORENSIS. 

There are few more handsome stove- 
climbing plants, and none more distinct, 
than the Mysore Hexacentris, which when it 
first bloomed produced quite a sensation. 
Its curiously ^aped crimson and yellow 
flowers, in long pendulous racemes, are 
seen to best advantage drooping from the 
roof of a moderately cool stove. It is one 
of the freest of free-growers, and will even 
thiive under conditions as regards treat- 
ment which would be fatal to jjlants of a 
more delicate constitution. .Mthoush a 
free grower, however, it is easily kept 
within reasonable bounds, inasmuch as it 
will bear pruning better than most plants. 
It is not very generally cultivated, and the 
reason for this probably is that, being a 
native of Mysore, many have been led to 
suppfjse that it required more heat than 
has proved conducive to its blooming 
freely. As has frequently occurred in the 
case of other plants, cultivators have been 
left in the unfortunate position of knowing 
nothing about the locality in which it is 
found wild ; but as it evidently does better 
with somewhat cooler treatment than many 
things we have from the same country, we 
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should suppose that it must have come 
from an elevated district. When well- 
grown, its drooping flower-spikes extend 
to as much as 16 inches in length. It is 
best adapted for draping the rafters of the 
house in which it is ciutivated, or it may 
be trained during the growing season on 
thin twine near the glass, where it will be 
fully under the influence of light, and then 
trained on a trellis like the twining 
Clerodendrons. It is a quick grower, and 
can be got to a considerable size in a single 
season. It may either be planted out or 
grown in a large pot. We prefer the latter, 
as so managed it attains a size sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes, and being a free- 
rooting subject, it quickly exhausts the 
soil, which can be more readily renewed 
under pot culture than when planted out. 
It appears to be a plant that under cultiva- 
tion has no fixed season of blooming. We 
have had flowers in abundance through 
the winter and early spring months on 
growth produced the preceaing summer, 
well ripened up during the autumn and 
slightly rested. We have also succeeded 
in having plenty of flowers during the late 
summer and autumn on the current 
season’s growth without any previous rest ; 
but, to effect this, it must be in a thoroughly 
light house, with little shade, more air, 
and less moisture than the majority of 
stove plants need, and also not too much 
heat, otherwise it keeps on growing with- 
out seeming to have time to flower until 
checked. 

The ripening process should be effected 
by a diier state of both atmosphere and 
soil. Plants that have been rested through 
the autumn or winter in a temperature of 
about 65° at night soon commence to grow 
when subjected to 5° or 10° more waimth 
and produce abundance of cuttings. These 
should be taken off with a heel of firm 
wood attached to them when about 6 
inches long, inserted singly in small pots, 
two-thirds filled with Bandy loam, the 
remaining portion pure sand, kept moist 
and covered with a propagating glass in a 
temperature of 70°. They will root in 
a few weeks, when they may be gradually 
inured to the full air of the house, and 
when sufficient roots have been formed 
(which will be by the beginning or middle 
of May) they may be moved to 6-inch pots, 
well drained and filled with good fibrous 
loam, to which should be added enough 
sand to allow the water to pass away 
freely. The plant appears to grow equally 
well in either peat or loam, but we prefer 
loam through «dl stages of its growth, as in 
it it has a less disposition to make wood, 
and is more inclined to flower. When the 


plants have attained afoot in height, pinch 
out the points to induce the production of 
several shoo^ which should be kept 
rejgularly trained round four or five tall 
sticks inserted in the pots for the purpose. 
Keep them now toleraoly near the glass in 
an ordina^ stove temperature day and 
night, or if they can be accommodated in 
a temperature a few degrees cooler, all the 
better. Sixty degrees at night is sufficient 
with 80° in the day, but a few degrees 
either way matters not, provided the plants 
are where they can receive a little more 
air with a drier atmosphere than the 
generality of stove plants are treated to at 
the present day. S^nge freely overhead 
every afternoon, and use a slight shade 
in the biightest part of the day if the 
leaves are found to scorch, not otherwise. 
By the middle of July the roots will have 
filled the pots, when the plants can be 
moved to others 3 inches larger, the soil 
used now being a little rougher th^ before, 
but of a simil^ nature. Keep the shoots 
regularly trained round the sticks ; if this 
is not done they are sure to get entangled. 
Continue the same treatment as before 
until the beginning of September, when 
syringing should be stopped. More air 
ought to be given now and less water at 
the roots, so as to gradually induce a state 
of rest. Through the winter keep them at 
from 50° to 55° ny night and a few degrees 
higher in the daytime, with no more water 
than wiU just prevent the leaves flagging. 
About the middle or end of Febiuary 
increase the temperature 6° day and night, 
and as soon as the plants begin to grow 
they may have a large shift — a 16 or 18 
inch pot will not be too much — using the 
loam in a lumpy state ; if destined to be 
grown as roof-climbers the shoots should 
be trained under the rafters, or in whatever 
position they are to occupy. Be careful 
not to over- water, as it will take some time 
for the roots to fairly enter the large body 
of new soil. Admit sufficient air during 
the day -through the spring, but avoid cold 
draughts, and syringe freely at the time ot 
closing the house in the afternoon. As the 
sun’s power increases give a little more 
heat, but no more aheSe than seems ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Continue to train the shoots as they 
advance in growth, treating the plants in 
other respects through the summer as in 
the preceding year ; in autumn give more 
air, withholding atmospheric moisture and 
reduce the amount at the roots, so far as can 
be done without injuring the foliage. Let 
the treatment through the winter be the 
same as before. Again, as the d^s lengthen 
in spring increase the heat and give more 
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water, which will at once induce the plants 
to break freely from the greater portion of 
the la^ summer’s shoots, from the points 
of which before they extend far the nower- 
spikes will make their appearance. From 
tnis time liquid manure twice a week will 
be of considerable assistance. The syringe 
must now be used with caution, or it may 
cause the flower-buds to fall off. Do not 
keg) the jJants too hot while flowering, 
ana when the blooming is over allow them 
to get sufficiently dry at the roots to cause 
the leaves to fl^ at intervals of a fortnight 
or so, after which they must be cut freely 
back, and at once turned out of the pots, 
removing half the old soil, and cutting in 
the roots freely. This, from its free- 
rooting character, the Jilant will bear as 
well as an AUamanda. They may be 
either returned to the same j)ots, or, if 
required to fill a large space, transferred to 
others a size or two larger, after which 
encourage them to make plenty of growth 
during the summer, to stimulate which 
mve manure-water once a week. Manage 
tm’Otigh the autumn and winter as before. 
Agam, when the spring flowering is over, 
repeat the cutting back and partial dis- 
rooting, with renewal of the son. Should 
the plants be required to flower on trellises, 
all mat is necessary is to take tlie shoots 
down from the position where they have 
been grown near the roof and to train them 
on the trellises before growth commences 
in the spring. After blooming cut back 
and repot, and place them where the 
shoots can be trained near the glass as 
previously. This Hexacentris is a plant 
so easily raised and so quickly grown to a 
considerable size, that it is not advisable to 
keep old specimens too long, younger 
examples being preferable. 

H, lutea has lighter-coloured flowers 
than H. mysorensis, to which it forms a 
suitable companion ; it requires the same 
treatment Also from Mysore. 

Insects. — Hexacentris are somewhat 
subject to red spider if the syringe is used 
insufficiently, but if the plants are freely 
damped overhead every day during the 
m^owii^ season, as advised, this insect will 
have little chance of gaining a footing. If 
affected with mealy bug or scal^ dip and 
walih in a strong solution of insecticide 
when the plants are cut back after 
flowering. 

HIBBEBTIA. 

Most of the species of this genus are low 
growing evergreen shrubs, but a few are 
climbed also evexgreen, suitable for a 
greenhouse or conservatory, and are effec- 
tive when in bloom. 


They are distinct-looking plants, and 
can be propagated and grown on in the 
way recommended for I^nnedyas, which 
see. 

The undermentioned are climbers : — 

H. Cunninghamii, A yellow-flowered 
secies that blooms in summer. From 
King George’s Sound, 

if. dentata. Also has yellow flowera, 
produced in summer. From New Holland. 

H. voluhilis. Flowers yellow ; a summer 
bloomer. From the Cape of Gk)od Hope, 

msisons. 

Those most suitable for growing in pots 
are the rosa sinensis section ; as th^ come 
from India and the South Sea Islands, 
they require a good deal of warmth. They 
are evergreen, and attain considerable 
height, but their free-blooming disposition, 
flowering as they do when not more than 
a few inches high in small pots, renders 
them desirable plants for indoor cultiva- 
tion, especially as they are easily propa- 
gated by means of cuttings. They also 
bear pruning well, breaking readily when 
freely cut back, and in this way they may 
be kept for some time within a pot of 
moderate size. The individual flowers ol 
the single as well as the double, or, more 
properly speaking, semi-double varieties 
are very effective ; in shape they are not 
unlike those of a Petuni^ but much larger. 
The time of flowering differs considerably 
according to the manner in which they are 
treated, but they usu^y bloom through 
the summer and autumn months. 

Propagation is effected by means of cut- 
tings, which, as we have said, strike readily 
in sufficient heat at any time when bits of 
half-ripened wood can be obtained. The 
most suitable shoots for rooting quickly 
can be got from plants that have been cut 
back about the close of the year, and after- 
wards kept in a temperature of 66® by 
nigh^ and correspondingly warmer in the 
d^tirae. Thus treated they break freely. 
'When the shoots are about 4 inches long 
they should be taken off with a heel ana 
placed singly in small pots, half filled with 
sandy soil, the upper portion consisting 
wholly of sand. They should then be 
placed in a frame or under propagating 
glasses, where they can be kept close ana 
moderately moist, conditions under which 
they will root in a few weeks. As soon as 
they are well furnished with roots, move 
them into 4-inch or 6-inch pots ; they will 
succeed in either peat or loam, but, as with 
most free-growing subjects of a similar 
character, we prefer loam where it can be 
had of a good, turfy character, as in it 
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strong-growing plants almost invariably 
evince a disposition to produce flowers 
more freely with less wood-growth than 
when cultivated in peat Increase the 
heat of the house or pit in which they are 
placed as the dayslen^^hen, and give them 
plenty of light with air in proportion to 
the temperature and state of the weather ; 
use a little shade in the middle of the day 
and syri^e freely overhead in the after- 
noons" Wnen the young plants have fairly 
started into growth, pinch out the points 
to induce them to break back. Through 
the season they require nothing different 
from the general occupants of a warm stove. 
Even this first season many of them may 
be expected to produce flowers, and when 
standing as in this state they ought to be 
on the side stages of the stove, they form 
conspicuous objects. 

After the blooming is over shorten them 
back a little, and as soon as they have 
broken, shift them into pots 3 inches or 
4 inches larger than those they have been 
in, using soil similar to that just named, 
with sufficient sand added to keep it in a 
healthy open condition. Through the 
autumn months subject them to drier 
treatment, both as regards the atmosphere 
and soil ; winter in a temperature of 60° 
by night, or a few degrees higher will suit 
them better. Their management during 
the ensuing spring and summer will require 
to be such as recommended for the preced- 
ing year, except that no stopping should 
be attempted except with the view of in- 
ducing a portion of the plants to bloom 
later. After they have again flowered, the 
shoots should be shortened back more or 
less, according to the size to which the 
plants are to be grown ; but there is no 
state in which they are more useful than 
when confined to small pots. A sufficient 
stock should be 


yearly, and the 

iscarded after their third 
Where it is desirable 


plants maybe 
season's blooming, 
to grow them on longer, after they have 
fairly broken they should be turned out 
of their pots, as much of the surface soil 
shoiild be removed as can be done without 
disturbing the roots in a way likely to 
injure the foliage, and they should be re- 
potted in soil similar to tl^t in which they 
have been grown ; the size of pot should 
be determined by the size which the plants 
are desired to attain. ITiey are free 
rooters, and will bear a shift of 8 inches or 
10 inches without any danger of the soil 
becoming sour. The larger the plants the 
greater quantity of flowers will they pro- 
duce ; and in this way, with additional 
root-room, they may be increased in size 
tor several years. Where space is limited, 


they can be kept in a healthy condition 
with their roots somewhat restricted, this 
confinement being compensated for by the 
frequent use of manure-water during the 
growing season. 

There are numbers of species and 
varieties known to cultivators ; the follow- 
ing are a selection of the most noteworthy ; 
amongst them are several of the H. Rosa 
sinensis varieties, which are the most effec- 
tive for ordin^ cultivation : — 

H, Oameronii, This is a shrubby- habited 
plant from Madagascar ; it is a tall grower. 
The flowers are straw-coloured, with purple 
spots. 

H. rmrmoratus, A smaU-flowered species. 
The flowers are white, spotted with rose. 
A native of Mexico. 

H. Rosa sinensis brilliantissimus. Has 
large-sized reddish-scarlet flowers, deeper 
coloured towaids the lower part of the 
petals. 

JI, Rosa sinensis Gollerii. A particularly 
free-blooming sort, with yellow or buff 
flowers, the lower poi tion of the petals red. 
From the South Sea Islands. 

H, Rosa sinensis DennisoniL A close, 
dense-growing kind, with creamy-wliite 
flowers of large size. A flue sort. 

H, Rosa sinensis miniatus semi-plentu. 
This plant has handsome .stout foliage ami 
bears freely its large semi-double flowers, 
which are vermilion-scarlet in colour ; the 
petals are elegantly waved in their outei 
edge, and not unlike a double Petunia j 
the stamens, which protrude between the 
petals, enhance the appearance of the 
flowers. South Sea Islands. 

H. Rosa sinensis schizopetalvs. Is a most 
singular and distinct-looking plant from 
Tropical Africa. The flowers are drooping, 
suspended on long stalks ; the petals, few 
in number, are aeeply pinnatifid ; the 
flowers are red. it has a most elegant 
effect when in bloom. 

H, Rosa sinensis zelrinus. The individual 
flowers of this sort are smaller than those 
of most of the other kinds ; they are quite 
double, and the back petals are red, edged 
with yellow. A distinct and handsome 
soi-t. 

Insects.— Like most plants that require 
a high temperature, Hibiscus are subject 
to the attacks of insects ; the leaves especi- 
ally, if the plants are allowed to want for 
water either at the root or overheac^ are 
liable to suffer from red spider, but if the 
syringe is regulai’ly used and sufficient care 
taken that the water effectually reaches 
the undersides of the foliage, this trouble- 
some little parasite cannot get a footing. 
Where it happens to exist, we have found 
the best rem^y to be a weak solution of 
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insecticide, which the plants should be 
either dipped in or syringed with, so that 
every portion is reached by the mixture. 
Greenfly sometimes makes its appearance 
on the young shoots, for which either dip 
in tobacco water or fumigate. Should they 
become affected with scale or mealy bug, 
sponging must be resorted to, as, except 
i|rken the plants have been cut and 
are denud^ of their tender foliage, the 
leaves will scarcely bear any dressing strong 
enough to kill the insects. 

mPPOMANE SPraOSA 

An erect-growing evergreen stove plant 
that in its native country attains the 
dimensions of a moderate-sized tree. It 
has handsome green foliage, with pTX)mi- 
nent spines on the leaves. 

It requires the same treatment as recom- 
mended for Theophrasta, which see. A 
native of the West Indies 

HOVEA. 

These beautiful pea-flowered evergreen 
greenhouse plants, natives of New Holland, 
are not difficult to grow, possessing a much 
stronger constitution than the generality of 
subjects from the same region that are 
usually cultivated as pot plants. Hovea 
Celsii, which is thephmt more particularly 
treated of here, is one of the most beautiful 
coloured flowering plants we possess ; its 
blossoms are bright bluish purple, pro- 
duced freely from the axils of the leaves of 
the preoedine season’s wood. Its foliage 
and general habit are also quite distinct, 
rendering it a most desirable subject for 
growing in any collection of hardwooded 
plants having pretensions to being com- 
plete. That it is now so seldom seen can 
only be attributed to the great number 
of novelties that within the Last q^uarter of 
a century have been introducea to the 
country, for the time putting many deserv- 
ing plants in the background. These, 
however, must ultimately regain their 
former favour through sheer merit, especi- 
ally this plant, from the fact of its adapta- 
bility to pot specimen culture, and its being 
one of the best plants for ^wing at the 
end or on the roof of a cool conservatory. 
It is proverbially a slow grower, and wiui 
flair tmtment it will last a long time, not 
being subject to go off quickly nnm causes 
difficult of explanation. 

In growing the plant up for a specimen 
of the ordin^ bush-like shape, two dis- 
tinct methods may be followed. We will 
allude first to the more general way of 
treating it» 


In selecting plants for this method more 
care is necessaty than with most things to 
secure such as nave been stopped not more 
than 3 or 4 inches above the collar, for it 
is a most determined upright grower, and 
if it has been allowed in its fimt stages to 
run up too high before stopping, the habit 
is haid to correct. 

Hoveas can be increased either by cut- 
tings of the half-ripened shoots or from 
seeds ; the latter method is preferable. 
Sow in February, in shallow pans, drained 
and filled with fine peat and sand, covering 
the seeds about a quarter of an inch, press- 
ing the material firmly down. Keep 
slightly moist in an intermediate heat, 
put a sheet of glass over the pans to 
keep the surface moist, and shade with 
tissue paper. As soon as the young plants 
are up remove the glass, but continue the 
shading when the sun is powerful ; keep 
near the light, give some air, and syringe 
overhead, but not so much as to make the 
soil too wet. By the end of July the plants 
should be big enough to put singly into 
small pots, using soil similar to that in 
which the seed was sown ; continue the 
treatment to encourage growth until the 
middle of September, when reduce the 
night temperature to 46®, at which keep 
through the winter. About the beginning 
I of March pinch out the points to cause the 
plants to break side shoots, and in a few 
weeks afterwards move into 3 or 4 inch 
pots ; treat them subsequently during the 
spring and summer somewhat warmer by 
the admission of less air than requisite for 
larger stock, with a moist condition of the 
atmosphere and a little shade in bright 
weather. When the young shoots formed 
after stopping have made three leaves, 
again pinch out the points, and treat 
through the autumn and winter as before. 
Early in spring give 6-inch pots, and stop 
the strongest shoots at the time of potting. 
The management during the spring should 
be the same as last year, stopping those 
shoots that seem to require it about the 
end of June, and treating onwards through 
the summer as hitherto. The young 
plants should now have eight or ten nice 
shoots. Keep them through the winter 
near the glass in a night temperature of 
40® or 46®. Pick off any flowers they may 
be inclined to produce as early as they are 
large enough to get hold of. As soon as 
they show signs of growth give them a 
shift of an inch and a half or 2 inches : 
the slow growth of the plant will not admit 
of a large pot It will grow in either good 
turfy yellow loam or peat~we prefer the 
latter, where it can be had good, possessing 
a iUir share of fibre ; to this add one sixth 
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wr sev^tli of silver sand, according to the spring they will make nice decorative 
quantity of it in the soil. Di^n mode- juant^ and when in flower through April 
rately, it is not a plant that requires a great and May they can be i*emoved to the con- 
deal of water ; pot firm, tie out the shoots, servatory or show-house, where the pre- 
but do not bring them too low or down to sence of this and similar hardwooued 
a positively horizontal position at first, or subjects gives a character which the 
they will not be disposed to make much employment of softwooded things alone 
progress — its natural straight habit causing does not. Let them here have a light fipO^ 
It to push out shoots from where it has been position, where they will not be too mU^ 
so bent, which will drain all the strength, crowded, and as soon as the beauty of their 
starving the too low trained shoots so as to flowers is over, move them back to their 
prevent their further progression. Place growing quarters ; stop and pot as in the 
them in a light situation where they will preceding seasons, giving again a 2-inch 
have the air shut off early enough to close shift — more than which this plant rarely 
in some sun-heat, so as to induce early requires. The future treatment each suc- 
growth ; pinch out the points of the shoots ceeding year may be similar to that so far 
to cause them to break. advised, care being taken not to overpot, 

By the end of April, when the drying in- or to pot at all unless the soil is well filled 
fluence of the sun begins to be iiKjre felt, with roots. 

draw the syringe over them and damp the Another method of treating this Hovea 
material on which they stand in the after- is to grow it on without stopping, letting 
noons. When growth has fairly commenced it assume its natural form, which will be 
and made some progress, if any shoots show to run up a considerable height before it 
a disposition to run away with more than branches much. Its treatment in respect 
their share of strength, keep such regulated to potting, soil, and other matters may be 
by further tying down, or they will rob similar in every way to the foregoing, with 
the rest It is necessary to be more careful the exception of its not being stopped or 
in this matter with this plant than with trained, only just a single stick being used 
most others, for its slow disposition of to support it. It may also with advantage 
growth does not admit of any considerable be kept a little warmer through the winter 
amount of wood being cut away. Its and spring, the object being to get as strong 
leaves, being naturally hard in texture, a plant as possible in little time, with 
lose little by evaporation, and consequently plenty of roots, and, when it is grown into 
require little shade after this stage has been such, to head it down, when the I'oot-power 
reached, even in hot weather ; yet it and it possesses ^vlll cause it to break up a 
otheis of similar nature, when grown with number of shoots all lound the collar, tiiat 
plants which do want shade, are not in- make much more progress than is possible 
mred by it unless too much is applied, with a young plant tiained from tiie first. 
Treat tlii*ough the summer as to water and By far the best specimens of it we have 
closing in smi-heat, with a damp night seen have been so obtained ; its natiual 
atmosphere, until the end of August, when disposition for growing up in a thin, 
more air may be given, and the plants pre- straggling way is by this moans best cor- 
pared for winter. As will be seen, no rected. 

second potting during the season is recom- After heading down (which should be 
mended for it, its nature neither requiring done about the beginning of March), place 
nor permitting of such. Winter as advised the plants in an intermediate temperature, 
the preceding seasons. We should again near the light. Do not give more water 
advise the removal of the flowers as soon thunjust sutficient to keep the soil from get- 
as they are large enough to be got at. As ting over-dry until after they^ have broken 
before, when signs of growth are apparent, an inch or two ; draw the syringe over them 
move into pots 2 inches larger, stopping on the afternoons of diy days. Growth 
the points of the shoots and tying tnem from stools of this description will be much 
down lower, as also any that have been more rapid than from young plants, 
formed near the centre and show a dispo- When the shoots have pushed 8 or 9 mches, 
sition to monopolise more than their share which they will have done by the middle 
of sap ; treat as in the preceding summer, of June, train them out, the strongest to 
again hardening up the growth m autumn the outside, and pinch out the points, so as 
by more air ana a drier atmosphere. Tie to induce them to branch and form com- 
nicely out with a few thin sticks to the pact growth. The plants, unless they hai^ 
principal branches — ^it does not require been somewhat poMiound, will not require 
nearly so much support in this way as a shift until the spring following, when 
most plants — and draw the weaker shoots they should receive it as early in the season 
into the places they are required. In the as mey show signs of growth ; it is better 
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to take out the flowe^^ and t^t as before 
through the summeriia stopping, training, 
air, and water. If all goes well, by the 
autumn they will have made growth 18 
inches in length from the base, strong and 
bushy ; h^en up by the admission of 
air after the middle of August, and 
a few thin sticks. With pi’oper 
&tten|»^ as to water and repotting, when 
such is recjuired, plants b * treated will last 
and keep impro\dng for years. 

The natural disposition of tliis Hovea to 
run up for a considerable height with a 
single stem, renders it, as already said, well 
adapted for occupying a limited space on a 
conservatory roof or as a pillar plant. In 
cases where it is so employed, it should bo 
from the seed-pan or cuttiiig-pot trained 
to a single stem, without branching until 
it gets high enough for the place required, 
when the point must be pinched out, as 
the head is formed training it in the 
desired shape. It shows best when allowed 
to grow comparatively loose ; in this wav 
it will bloom profusely and ripen quantities 
of seed, which will, from its bcai'cits, be of 
considerable value. Any one who has 
never seen the plant so grown can form no 
idea of its beauty and the size it will 
attain. 

H. pungens is somewhat dissimilar to 
the above, very slender in appearance, but 
not so large a grower, and is not fit for any 
purpose other than as a moderate-sized pot 
specimen, for which it is well adapted, its 
colour, also deep bluish purple, harmoni- 
sing well with most other inhabitants of 
tlie hardwooded house. 

Iksects. — So far as we have seen, 
Hoveas are subjects upon which mildew 
will not exist ; nor are they much liable 
to the attacks of insects. Red spider will 
live upon them, but they are not often 
attacked by it ; here, however, as in most 
other cawes, prevention is better than cure, 
and this can easily be secured by using the 
syringe well to the underside of the leaves 
once a week, through the hottest pai*t of 
summer. Scale will live and increase fast 
upon them, especially the white species, 
consequently they should never be allowed 
to come in contact with any plant affected 
with this worst of insects. On these, as 
with most hardwooded plants, brown scale 
can be destroyed by washing in the autumn 
when g^wth is completed, and before the 
bloom is prominent, with insecticide. 

H07A. 

('Stove. J 

The individual species of these fine 
floweriag plants are very different in their 


appearcmoe, ee are in the twat- 

ment they reauipe,fiwn the etrong-growing, 
heat-loving H. imerialis from Borneo, 
which ie a to the most elegant 

dwarf shrubby®.' l^Ua, which hails Som 
Taung Kola. They are very distinct and 
beautiful plants, easy of cultivation, and 
have the advantage over many things of a 
twining or climbing habit, in not being 
too rampant in growth— consequently the 
twining 8])ecie8 are suitable for places 
where plants of larger size would l>e less 
manageable. They are appropriate for 
clothing pillais amf rafters, or for training 
longitudinally over the paths in the stove. 
Grown in tlie latter position their flowers 
droop so as to be seen to the best advantage. 
In most of the sj)ecie8 they are borne in 
bunches, upon stout, persistent spurs, that 
issue from the base of tlie leal-stalks at 
intervals up the stems. These make their 
appearance as the young shoots are formed, 
lasting for many yeais, and from them are 
emittSl the flowers — two or three times in 
the course of the season in the case of some 
kinds. There is one matter that should be 
observed in the cultivation of these per- 
sisteut-spurred kinds : that is, if the flowers 
are cut lor bouquets or similai* purposes, on 
no account should the spurs be removed 
with them, or it necessarily follows that 
the blooming capabilities are so far reduced 
as to make the lutui*e supply be dependent 
on the formation of fresh spurs, wnich are 
only produced upon the young shoots. It 
is requisite to mention this for the guidance 
of beginners in the culture of Hoyas, as we 
have known large specimens, when in the 
hands of the inexperienced, completely 
stripped of their blooming spure, which hml 
taken years to fonn, causing them to be 
comparatively flowerlesB until fresh growths 
had bet*n made — thus entailing much dis- 
ap])oiiitinent, as in most cases it necessitated 
the plants being headed down. 

Amongst the twining species that need a 
warm temperature the loremost place is 
held by H. imperialis. This is a native of 
Borneo ; it is a strong-growing plant with 
ample thick leathery leaves, and beai*s 
very large bunches of ptde brown and 
yellow flowers. With this may be as- 
sociated, in the general treatment they 
require, the Cinnamon-leaved Hoya, li. 
cinnamomifolia, a plant of medium growth, 
with pale green and chocolate flowera ; the 
bell-nowered Hoya, H. campanulala, which 
bears greenish-yellow flowers : both these 
are from Java ; and H. Cunningliamii, also 
a handsome species. They strike freely at 
almost any time of the year, but if put in 
about April get well established in theit 
pots before the summer is over ; if at this 
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time cuttiiigs are ftcm the preceding 
summer’s snoots, usixa tm, three, or more 
joints, and they are|ins€ 9 ^ed singly in 
3*inch pots in half and sand, they 
will root in a few wedcs placed in a tem- 
perature of 70*. The^ need not be kept 
nearly to close as things with softer leaves, 
that would flag if not in a confined damp 
atmosphere. When well rooted, move 
them into 6-inch pots. They will otow in 
almost any description of soil, but loam is 
the most suitable, as it is not so liable to 
get sour as peat is ; it should be of a turfy 
nature, and have a liberal quantity of sand 
added, for although the plants are anything 
but of a tender character, still if the soil ever 
gets in a condition that the water cannot 
pass freely from it the roots are almost sure 
to perish. Through the siunmer the night 
temperature should be about 70®, with 10® 
more in the day, giving air accoidiiig to 
the state of the weather. Reduce the heat 
in autumn, and through the winter 60° by 
night will do, keeping the plants drier at 
the roots. About tlie ena of February 
give more warmth, and move into pots a 
few inches larger, according to the strength 
of the different species. Increase the heat 
as the season goes on. They will flower 
more or less duiing the summer, but not 
so as to make the display that may be 
looked for when they have acquired more 
size. As soon as the blooms begin to show 
on the ends of the spurs, cease syringing 
overhead, as water sometimes causes 
the young buds to drop before opening. 
As a matter of course they will now be 
placed where they are intended to grow, 
which may be over a patli, up a rafter, or 
round a pillar ; they can likewise be used 
as trained specimens when required. 
However employed, they are better in pots 
than planted out. All that is further 
needed is to give more pot-room as this is 
wanted, and to treat through the winter 
and summer as already advised. The 
plants will last for many years. 

H. bella and H. Paxtonii are small- 
growing shrubby plants of a half procum- 
bent habit, and their beautiful pearly 
white and pink flowers ore produced freely 
in the spring and summer ; tliey strike 
readily in spring from cuttings made of the 
points of the shoots, consisting of several 
joints, treated like the other sorts. These 
do not require l^e pots — such as are 10 
or 12 inches in diameter will be found big 
enough for most purposes. Like all the 
species, they must have plenty of light 
when growing, and not too mucn moisture 
either in the atmos]>here or at the root. 
When flowering they require to be sup- 
ported by a modeiate number of neat 


sticks, otherwise ||e branches will lie 
quite flat, but the;|r^oald by no means be 
subjected to the s^, formal training some- 
times seen by placing them on trellises, as 
it completely destroys the el^|ant ap- 
pearance the plants have when afiowecj In 
assume more of their natural fonm 
pots wherein these two kinds 
must be well drained ; they like ifmode- 
rate quantity of water both to the roots 
and overhead when growing, but must not 
receive too much in the winter. They 
will bear the shoots shortening in mode- 
rately after flowering, when toe growth 
has got larger than is requisite. They 
should be kept in a temperature of 60® 
when at rest during the winter. Both 
these sorts are peculiarly adapted for 
growing in 8 or 10 inch pots suspended 
from the roof over the paths in toe stove, 
where there is sufficient head-room ; the 
flowers in such a position are very effective. 
These two kinds may be used freely for 
cutting, as they yearly produce a profusion 
of bloom-spurs. Their delicate-coloured 
flowers have a charming effect when mixed 
with almost anything else. 

The following are likewise desirable 
sorts, that will succeed under similar 
treatment : — 

H. glohulom. This has thick leathery 
foliage, of moderate size ; the tlowers are 
straw-coloured, produced freely. It has 
the appearance of being a handsome, 
distinct kind. India. 

if. lasmiitha. Flowers pale orange and 
white ; foliage bold and handsome. From 
Borneo. 

H, linearis, A distinct new species, 
with slender branches and long, narrow 
leaves. Floweis produced at the points of 
toe shoots, white, with pink centime. A 
suitable plant for a hanging basket. From 
the Himalaya. 

IL palMiflora, Is a small-growing 
species, with white flowers. Java. 

H. Shepherdii, A distinct-habited plant, 
with stout foliage ; the flowers aie suffused 
with rose. A native of India. 

Insects. — Thrips and red spider will 
sometimes make their appearance upon 
them, especially if the atmosphere is kept 
very dry for a considerable time during 
toe growing season ; but a weak solution 
of insecticide will be found an effectual 
cure. Scale and mealy bug must be kept 
under by syringing with stronger applic^ 
tions of insecticide when at rest, but it 
should be kept away from the roots. In 
the growing season syrince with clean 
warm water and sponge the leaves and 
shoots. 
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The flesh-coloured Hoja, H. camosa, 
^ from China, and the variegaW varieties of 
f tKis species, H. camosa picta and H. 
^ camosa variemta (whjich are similar in 
habit of growth, dinering from the normal 
type in having variegated leaves), will 
thrive in a greenhouse. They ai e medium 
groweie, and may be either used for drap- 
ing a pillar or laiter, or as trained speci- 
mens, m which case they are best gi-own 
on a wire trellis. Their projiagation and 
after treatment is similar to that advised 
for the twining stove species, except that 
they require less heat, and, growing slower, 
are longer before they need putting in full- 
sized pots. 

HUMEA ELEGANS. 

Tliis well-known greenhouse biennial is, 
when well grown, one of the most elegant 
objects that can be introduced to a ecu- 
sei-vatory or cool plant-house. It is raised 
fiom seed, which should be sown during 
' spring in pots filled with loam, to which 
has l)een added some sand and leaf-mould. 
Stand in a little warmth, if such is avail- 
able, until the seeds have vegetated ; if not, 
in a greenhouse. When the plants aie 
large enough move them singly into 3-inch 
pots, and as soon os they get established 
place them near the glass. A pit or frame 
will answer duiing the summer, where 
they can get plenty of light and air, being 
careful never to let them suffer for w’ant of 
water. Directly the pots are full of roots 
move into others 4 inches larger, and 
syiringe overhead daily; about August it 
will be well to give them a shift into 9 or 
10 inch pots, as if cramped for root-room 
the lower leaves will be injured and the 
appearance of the plants spoilt. Wintei in 
an ordin^ greenhouse temperature in a 
light position, so as to keep the growth 
short and stocky. If large examples tue 
required, they should be moved to pots 2 
or 3 inches larger in spring, and as soon as 
soil is moderately full of roots give 
manure-water once or twice a week, treat- 
ing in other respite as in the previous 
sonmier. When in bloom they w’lll keep 
for many weeks in good condition, their 
grass^hke plumes of diminutive, distinct- 
c(4o||ed flowers having a beautiful appear- 
Abi already said, the plant is a 
biennial, consequently to keep up the 
stock 8^ should be sown every spring. 
It has a strong aromatic perfume. Intio- 
duced flrom Australia. 

iKSBcra.— ‘Bed spider and aphides are 


^ 

both partial to this Humea ; to keep down 
the funner the leava should be syringed 
daily through the growing sason, getting 
the water well to tne under side. On the 
first appeoinnce of aphida fumigate, as if 
the insects aie allow^ to xemain even for 
a short time the lava will be spoilt. 

HTDEANGEA. 

The fact that many of those engaged in 
gardening pursuits are led in the selection 
of what they grow much more by a plant^s 
Mng new or rare than by its possessing 
the real merits of pioducing handsome 
long - enduring flowers freely, with a 
vigorous constitution that makes its cultiva- 
tion easy and success comparatively certain, 
is alwavs forced upon us whenever we see 
a well-bloomed exam})1e of Hydrangea. 

The genus is found dispersed over a wide 
expanse of both the eastern and western 
hemispheres, in China, Japan, and the 
mountain ranges of Northern India, in both 
the Eastern and Southern States of America, 
Chill, and Peru, but it is to the Japanese 
or Chinese greenhouse species that we are 
the most indebted for subjects best adapted 
to pot-culture. 

Those who live in distant parts of the 
countiy, on their fiist visit to Covent 
Gai*den Market, if such happens to be 
during the spring or early summer, see 
nothing that strikes them more forcibly 
than the numbeis of Hydrangeas grown in 
small pots, not generally more than 6 or 7 
inches in diameter. The plants grown to a 
single stem, 6 or 8 inches high, ai‘e furnished 
with three or four pairs of healthy leaves, 
surmounted by a globular head 12 or 15 
inches through, generally of thefreshest and 
clearest blight pink colour, although a few 
are met witli possessing the blue shade that 
is so much prized by some, and for 
producing which there are several different 
letipes, in the shape of soil more or less 
impregnated with iron filings, charcoal, or 
alum, or pure peat We have always 
found that if the jdants were supplied with 
the large quantities of manure-water 
requisite to give size to the heads of flower, 
whatever the nature of the soil or in- 
gredients added to it, the blooms when fully 
matureti were pink of some shade. Lai^r 
specimens ai e grown for flie London maixet 
baring severm heads of flower each, but 
for general decorative purposes the small 
plants with single heads are much the 
most to be pieferred. In addition to the 
pleasing colour, general attractive character, 
and long endurance of the flowers, the 
plants possess the advantage that during 
the time they are in bloom they can he 
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stood in places where there is comparatively 
little lignt, even under the shade- of other 
plants, in positions that few if any other 
flowering subjects would bear without 
being so injured as to be useless after- 
waitls. 

There is a lai^er vaiiety of the common 
form, with the individual floweis of w-hich 
the head is composed, as well as the head 
itself, much bigger tlian the older more 
generally known hind. This is the best to 
grow, differing in no way as to the treat- 
ment it requires in propagation, soil, and 
time of flowering. Cuttings will strike at 
any timeof thoyearthat they can beobtaine<l 
in a half or three parts ripened state, but 
to ensure the large heads on small plants 
such as above described, the best method is 
to have a few plants grown out in an open 
sunny situation, where they keep strong 
and sliort-jointed. These, according to the 
early or late character of each season, will 
generally get sufficiently matured to be 
taken off in August, at wliich time the buds 
will be formed in the points, in which 
state they should be taken oft‘ at about the 
third joint below the bud, and inserted 
either singly in small pots or several round 
the side of a 6-inch one. Place a few bits 
of crocks ill the bottom of each, on these 
a little fibrous mateiial, and dry or flaky 
rotten dung, such as lias been used for 
mulching a Vine border or A^paiagus bed. 
They are in no way particular as to soil, 
but if it is prefen ed to have some of a blue 
sliade and otliers the iioimal colour, a 
portion may be struck and grown in sandy 
peat and the others in loam, in both cases 
using it for the cuttings in something like 
a proportion of one-fourth sand to the loam 
or peat. The cuttings should be seveied 
at a joint, and inserted firmly in the soil, the 
leaves, except those at the base which must 
necessaiily be removed, being letaiiied. 
A slight hot-hed should be piepared, on 
whieli jilace an ordinaiy frame with glazed 
lights ; in this plunge tlie jiots, keeping 
them well moistened and shaded from the 
sun, but Avith the lights tilted night and 
day, so as to keep the tops cool, otherwise 
the heat will have a tendency to cause them 
to break into growth, and they would be 
spoilt for floweiing in the dwarf state they | 
are intended to assume. They will soon 
strike, after which the shading must be 
dispensed Avith, and when they are well 
fiirnifehed with roots at once remove them 
to 6-inch pots, in Avhich they may be 
allowed to flower. Keep them <j[uite cool 
through the autumn— any pit, ti-ame, or 
house will answer, iu which they will not 
get frozen— it is better not to subject them 
to frost ; they will cost their leaves before 


winter, nothing remaining bat the woody 
shoot Avith the bud at its extremity. But 
never allow the soil to become dry, or the 
roots will suffer. If desired, a portion oi' 
the plants may be bod iu bloom early by 
putting them* in a moderate heat at 
Christmas, such as a vinery or peach-boose 
at work, or anywhere where an inter- 
mediate temperature is kept up ; hei*e 
they will soon commence groAving, making 
two or three pairs of leaves below the 
flowers. As soon as they begin growing 
freely those that ore intended to come veith 
pink flowers may be assisted once a week 
with moderately strong manure-water, 
which will cause the production of much 
larger heads of bloom ; but, we have never 
been able to produce flowers of a decide<l 
blue colour if manure-water was used; 
when it has been "iven to them even v^en 
they were grown in all peat, or with alum 
or iron in the soil, they^ave come neither 
one thing or other, but a not very pleasing 
mixture of both. Such as are wanted later 
may be i)ut in a little warmth, and some 
allowed to come on with the assistance of 
solar heat in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. So managed a succession of 
floAvers can be kept up for six months. If 
suckers are proauced at the base these 
should be removed until the plants come 
into flower. After the blooms have got 
shabby tlie shoots that have borne them 
may be cut out at the bottom, as suckers 
arc sure to spring that will make more 
compact plants ; plunge them out-of-doors 
for the summer, winter out of the reach 
of frost, and in the spring, just as they 
show signs of beginning to’ grow, head 
them light doAvn to the bottom. They 
Avill quickly throAV up shoots that will 
produce laige heads of bloom on much 
shorter groA\th titan if borne upon the old 
wood formed the preceding year. We 
have kept plants for three years in the 
same 6-inch pots they were mst potted in 
without either change or addition of soil, 
simply by using manure-water during the 
time they were growing ; in the secona and 
third years they produced from three to 
half-a-dozen tine heads, shoAving what can 
be accomplished -with the aid of liquid 
manure to such plants as will bear it— in 
this case they may be saul to have been 
altogether supported by it, as the small 
quantity of soil in which the roots were 
placed must, after the first year, have 
become so exhausted as to lie nothing more 
than a medium through which the liqnid 
sustenance Avas convened to them. For 
anything perceptible m the appea^ice of 
the plants as to vigour and ability to 
produce flowers, they would have gone on 
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longer without change or addition of soil, 
but the experiment was cut short through 
unforeseen circumstances. 

If it is thought advisable to grow some 
on to a larger size, they should when done 
blooming be moved into pots proportionate 
to the size they are wanted to grow to, say 
9 or 10 inches the first year ; but for 
general use, to produce plants to flower in 
a small state with sin^e heads, nothing 
eqiuds the appearance of the autumn-struck 
cuttings tliut have been produced out-of- 
doors, for which the above two forms of H. 
hortensis are the best adapted. 

The vai’iegated forms of H. japonica, H. 
japonica argentea vaiiegata, and H. japo- 
nica aurea variegata, are well worth cultiva- 
tion for the beauty of their leaves, as well 
as the flowers they produce. 

If, Otaksa, A very fine variety with 
l^e flowers, also suitable for pot-culture, 
like those already described, and of easy 
cultivation ; it is propagated from half-iipe 
shoots and grown in ordinary soil, either 
peat or loam, with one-eighth sand to keep 
such thirsty subjects from getting sour and 
waterlogged ; the plants should be exposed 
in the attei* j)art of summer in the open 
air to keep them dwarf and to get the wood 
ripened. 

if. paniculata, A white-flowered beauti- 
ful species that does well under pot- 
culture ; it is a most pi'ofuse free-blooming 
plant, that deserves to be generally knowm 
and much more generally grown than it is. 

if. stellata Jlore-plencL Another fine 
Japanese vaiiety, producing very large 
corymbs of double rose-coloured flowers, 
and is in every way a desirable plant ; 
treatment same as for the preceding. 

if. Thomas Hoqa. A very handsome 
kind that has recently appeared. It is a 
free - flowerer, prod u cing moderate - sized 
heads of white flowers. 

The system of piopagation and general 
ti*eatment advised for the other species will 
answer for these, except that where the 
plants are required to be grown to a con- 
sidei*able slise they must bS encouraged by 
moi-e pot-room. 

With less trouble Hydrangeas may be 
struck from cuttings produced in spring 
from plants that have been flowered early ; 
these should be taken off when they have 
three or four joints, and put singly in 
3-inch pots filled with half sand and loam. 
Stood in an intermediate heat, kept close, 
moist, and shaded, they will root in a few 
week^ when give more air and as soon as 
the pots are fairly filled with roots put in 
others from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, 
using good loam, well enriched with rotten 
manure and with some sand added. When 


well established in these move to the open 
air, and give water as required, through 
the summer ; keep in a pit or frame away 
from frost during the winter until required 
for forcing, or in the greenhouse to come 
on with solai* heat for later blooming. 

Insects. — Hydrangeas are not much 
troubled with insects, except greenfly, 
which can be kept under by fumigating, 
dipping, or syringing with tobacco water 

HYMENODIUM OBINITUM. 

A small-growing very distinct stove 
Fern ; the fronds are simple, that is with- 
out any divisions and about the size of a 
moderate example of Horse-radish, the 
surface studded over with black hairs, It 
is not elegant, but is desirable on account 
of its dissimilaiity to other Ferns. It 
comes from the West Indies. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, geneial details of culture. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM. 

A beautiful genus of dwarf-spi‘eading 
Filmy Ferns, lequuing cool treatment, and 
to be kept always moist at the roots, and 
also in a moist atmosphere, such as present 
when covered with a bell-glass. Tliey do 
not like much warmth, nor very much 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture 

H. asplenioides. West Indies. 

H. caudicultUum Jlrazil. 

H, crispatum. New Zealand. 

II. demissum. New Zealand. 

H. exseciam. 

H. flahdlatum. New Zealand. 

H. interruptim. West Indies. 

H.javanicum. 

H. midtijidum. New Zealand. 

H. peefinatum. Chili. 

H. pulcherrimvm. New Zealand. 

//. tunhridgense. Britain. 

H. unilaterale. Bntain. 

IMANTOPHYLLTJM. 

These are fine flowering evergreen green- 
house plants of close compact growth, that 
may be had in bloom during a good por- 
tion of the year where there is a sufficient 
quantity to keep up a succession. They 
force well, and on this account can be 
brought into flower during the winter so 
as to precede such as are let to come on 
later in a greenhouse temperature. The 
flowers are produced in large umbels on 
erect fleshy stalks that issue from the 
crowns among the leaves ; they are a 
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pleasing comliiiiation of red and yellow, 
lasting fo^ a considerable time, effective on 
the plant and useful for cutting. 

The most usual method of increasing 
them is by division of the crowns, which 
should be effected in the spring, before they 
begin to grow ; turn the plants out of the 
pots and shake away the soil so as to admit 
of their roots being separated with as little 
breakage as possible ; then divide the 
crowns and place them singly in pots big 
enough to ^mit the roots they already 
possess, and otliers that will soon be 
formed, for Imantophyllums are free 
growers, and make roots almost as fast as 
Agapantlius umbellatus, which plant they 
are not unlike in habit of growth. Pot in 
good loam, to which add some sand, and at 
once put the plants in an intermediate 
heat if such is at hand, if not keep them 
close in a greenhouse with as little air as 
possible, so as to get them into growth 
quickly, for where the roots of any plant 
have been broken, as unavoidable iuciivid- 
ing the crowns, the injury is least where 
growth afterwards commences without 
delay. It will be an advantage to keep 
the plants moderately warm for two or 
three months, giving them plenty of light 
and water as needful to keen the soil well 
moistened until the growth is finished, 
after which they will do in any cool house 
or pit at liberty. Imantophyllums require 
no more shade than such as may be found 
needful to keep the leaves from burning, 
which seldom occurs. 

Winter in a temperature such as the 
generality of greenhouse plants require, 
and in the spring move them into pots 3 or 
4 inches larger. Oi'dinary greenhouse treat- 
ment will now suffice, but they increase in 
size more quickly if kept a little warmer 
through the earlier jiart of the spring and 
summer, during which time all that iu*e 
strong enough will flower. A continuance 
of the treatment so far advised, will suffice 
to keep them in health, giving pot-room 
proportionate to the size the plants are re- 
quired to be grown to. Large specimens 
in 15 or 16 inch pots yield a quantitv of 
flowers annually, but in most cases smaller 
examples will Idc more useful. If when 
the plants get too large a medium size is 
preferred rather than single crowns, they 
may be divided into two or three in place 
of being more reduced in size. When to be 
forced so as to bloom early in the spring, 
strong plants should be put in ordinary 
stove heat about January, and kept well 
supplied witli water, and they will soon be 
induced to push up their flower-stems. 
The dowers will last longer if the plants 
are kept moderately cool when in bloom. 


Daring the winter season comparatively 
little water is required, either in the case 
of large or small i^cimens. 

/. Aitonii. Flowers red and yellow; 
blooms during summer, sooner or later, 
according as it is cool or warmer. Cape of 
Good Hope. 

/. mimatvm, A pretty red and yellow 
flowered kind. Africa. 

J. miniatum splendena. A highly-coloured 
variety of the last-named. 

J. miniatum var. Marika Eeimers. A 
lai'ge, massive-flowered variety, an im- 
provement on the older kinds. 

Insects. — Imantophyllums are not much 
troubled with insects, their smooth, hard, 
leathery leaves not affording much hm^bour 
to them ; should any of the different 
species of these pests at all affect them, 
syringing and sponging will be found suffi- 
cient for their removal. 

IMPATIENS. 

Though very different from the common 
Balsam of our gardens in general appear- 
ance, I. Jerdoniae, which is a stove plwit, 
is botanically nearly related to it. To 
those who love and grow flowers for their 
own sakes, it is frequently a matter of sur- 
jirise that plants, beautiful in themselves, 
very distinct in chaiucter, and, as one 
might suppose, possessing every property 
to recommend them for growing generally, 
should too frei[uently, thixiugh caprice, 
fashion, or some unknown cause, be 
allowed to go almost out of cultivation. 
Such has been the case with the plant in 
question. When first introduced, if our 
memory seiwes us rightly, some thirty 
years or so ago, it quickly became a 
favourite, so much so, that few people 
2 >ossessing a stf.ve were without it. Its 
compact habit and profuse disposition to 
flower were such as to place it within the 
means of culture of those who had little 
heated glass sjiace. Another advantage 
possessed by it is that it does not require 
great heat, but there is one matter con- 
nected with its cultivation essential to its 
very existence, and that is that in the 
winter when at rest, and all but denuded 
of leaves, it must be kept very dry at 
the root, in a comi)ai*atively dry atmo- 
sphere, and near the light, "otherwise its 
succulent steins are apt to decay. The 
whole texture of the stem and branches of 
the plant is very similar as regards their 
fleshy character to the ordinarv Balsam in 
general cultivation, consequently it will be 
seen that in propagation the cuttings will 
not do to be kept too close or confined, and 
they must have comparatively little mois- 
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tare about them. It is best propo^ted in 
the spring about the beginning of March ; 
take for cuttings portions of the preceding 
season’s mature growths, as in the case of a 
h6alth(3rplant these branch out freely, attain*- 
ing dunng the season a len^ ot from 4 
inches to 10 inches. The smalto size severed 
at the base will be found most suitable. 
They should be inserted singly in, or two or 
three toother round the sides of, small 
pots wefl drained and half filled with a 
mixture consisting of equal proportions of 
fine peat and sand, the uppei* portion aU 
sand. The sand must not be made more 
tlian very slightly damp — in tliat condition 
best described as neither wet nor dry, a 
state in which it must be kept until the 
cuttings have formed roots. As before 
said, they must not be subjected to close 
confinement in a frame or under propa- 
gating glasses, or they are almost certain 
to become a rotten mass. They do best on 
a shelf near the roof or set close to the up- 
right front or end glass of the house or pit 
in a temperature of 60®. Thus treated, 
they will in a few weeks freely einit roots, 
the presence of which will be indicated by 
the points of the shoots beginning to grow. 
If the cultivator is anxious to get the 
plants on in size quickly, two or three of 
xhe newly-struck cuttings may be placed 
together in a 3-inch pot, or singly if 
deemed preferable. Tliis Balsam succeeds 
best in material of a light, open nature, 
partaking more of the character of that in 
which Orchids are grown, than in any com- 
post more retentive. Two parts go(Kl fibrous 
p^t added to one of chopped sphagnum, 
with which is mixed a liberal spi inkling 
of charcoal, broken to the size of hoise 
beans, and some silver sand, will answer 
perfectly. The pots should be one-fourth 
nlled with crocks or charcoal for diainage, 
and the material ought to be pressed inode- , 
rately close round the loots. The tempera- 
ture may be raised as solar heat increases, 
but the plant after rooting never requires 
so much warmth as many stove subjects ; 
the h^t up in an intermediate house 
suits it besff It will also do with more air 
than is liked by the generality of stove 
plants. The nearer it is kept to the glass 
the better, and a very thin shade should 
be hsed in the middle of the day during 
bright weather. Through the season of 
growth it will bear watering at the root 
freely^ and will also be benefited by syring- 
ing overhead once a day, but this should 
be done early enough in the afternoon to 
allow the moisture to get dried up before 
nightfidl. By midsummer sofiSicient root 
progress will We been made to admit of 
the young stock being transferred to pots 


an inch or two larger ; or,, in the cose 
where two or three were put together and 
are intended to Ins grown so, they will bear 
a little laiger shift. It is naturally of a 
bushy habit, to stiU further assist which 
the points of the growtlis may be taken 
out, but every owration of this kind 
should be done witn the knife, as a bruise 
resulting from pinching is not unlikely to 
cause the shoots to rot. The singular- 
shaped yellow and pink-tinged flowers are 
Toduc^ so freely tliat the plants will 
loom the first summer or autumn. After 
the flowers are faded pick them off and 
dispense with shading as the sun begins to 
decline in power, at the same time reduc- 
ing the temperature of the house ; they 
must also be Kept drier at the root and not 
syringed at all. During the growing sea- 
son a shelf near the roof will be the most 
suitable position for them ; winter in a 
house or pit where the night temperature 
is about 65®, giving very little water from 
the time they cease to ^ow. In fact, the 
soil through the whole season of rest should 
be kept, as to moisture, much in the same 
condition as that of the majority of Mexi- 
can Orchids during their dormant period. 
Towards the end of February give a little 
additional warmth with more moisture in 
the atmosphere, and as soon as growth 
commences more water to the soil. By the 
beginning of April the r oots will commence 
to fairly extend, and pots 2 inches or 3 
inches laiger may be given, using soil 
similar in character to that advise the 
preceding season. The ]j]ants will now 
begin to grow apace, and will require two 
or three neat sticks each to support them ; 
little further stopping will be needed, and 
the treatment in other respects as to shade, 
moisture, heat, and air, should be as dining 
the first summer. If all goes well they 
will now grow freely, and by the end of 
July or beginning of August will have 
their shoots fully clothed with flowers. As 
soon as these show themselves cease syring- 
ing, or it will sometimes have the effect of 
causing the advancing bloom-buds to fall off. 

During the time of flowering they may 
be placed on the fi*ont stage of the stove or 
intermediate house, where, associated with 
other blooming or fine-leaved plants, they 
will form a very distinct feature. When 
the flowering is over it will be well to 
move them to their original quarters on a 
shelf near the glass, treating them during 
autumn and winter as before ; the ensuing 
spring they will bear pots 2 inches or 3 
inches larger, but in this it is well to be 
guided by the quantity and condition of 
the roots, as they are impatient of too much 
pot^room. When the potting is carried 
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out, as much of the old soil ma^ be re- 
moved aa can be got away without injuring 
the roots. During this summer the plants 
will attain a size that will enable* them to 
produce flowers as abundantly as may be ex- 
pected, however long they are grown ; with 
treatment such as advised they will usually 
last for years, but being essentially what 
may be termed plants of small growth, 
they have a better appearance, and ai*e 
more useful when cultivated in numl^ers of 
medium size than when grown larger. 
Consequently it is advisable to propagate 
a sufficient quantity of young ones each 
year to take the place of those that get less 
shapely and are not so well furnished. 
This Impatiens is an excellent subject for 
growing in small or medium-sized wire 
baskets suspended over the paths, and in 
no position is it seen to better advantage 
when in flower ; but when so used, instearl 
of being trained upright, the shoots should 
be tied in a horizontal position over the 1 
edge of the basket. For this purpose it is ! 
also better to use three or four of the 
young-struck cuttings together. It is like- 
wise better to keej) them in pots, plundng 
these in the baskets, filling up with sphag- 
num, in which a few pieces ol Lycopodium 
are planted in the spring ; the appearance 
of the baskets is thus much improved, and 
the general effect when the plants are in 
bloom heightened. Their treatment in 
other respects when in ba'skets requires to 
be in no way different from that which is 
advised for pot culture. When they fiowei 
sufficiently early in the summer months 
before the cool autumn weather sets in, 
they may be put for a few weeks in a con- 
servatory, but not exposed during the time 
to currents of cold air. 

There are several other species, some of 
which attain a larger size than I. Jerdonire, 
they strike easily and are grown on with 
little difficulty ; cuttings put in early m 
spring, and moved on as they require more 
pot-room, make handsome blooming plants 
the same se^rson, keejjing on through most 
of the summer and autumn. For ordinary 
purposes it will be found better to propa- 
gate stock of these each spring. 

L flaccida, A dwarf bushy plant, that 
bears bright purjjle flowers. From Ceylon. 

L flaccida alba, A white-flowered form 
of the preceding. 

J. reptnc, A dwarf species, with yellow 
flowers. Ceylon. 

J. 8ultani, A new species, with a dense 
bushy habit ; it attains a considerable size, 
and is a profuse bloomer, keeping on 
through much of the autumn and wunter, 
as well as the summer season ; the flowers 
are rose-coloured. It comes from Africa. 


Insects. — ^We have never seen these Im- 
patiens attacked by any of the usual stove 
pests, except greenfly, for the destruction 
of which fumigate rej^tedly, but not too 
severely. 

INDIGOFERA. 

The Indigoferas are a large genus of 
plants found in various parts of the world, 
the East Indies, West Indian Islands, Cape 
of Good Hope, New Holland, China, &c. 
Few of the species are worth a place^ and 
even the most favourite greenhouse kind, 

I. decora, is now seldom seen. They thrive 
under treatment such as recommended for 
Cassia Corymbosa, which see. 

Tlie following two species are among the 
best : — 

7. atistraUs, An evergreen shrub that 
bears pink flowers. From New South 
Wales. 

7. decora. An evergreen shrub from 
Chiiui, with pink flowers, produced in 
summer. 

IPOMCEA. 

One of the handsomest of Ipomceas is I. 
Horsfalliee, a species of smaller growth 
than most of the genus ; it is a twiner, 
and comes from the hot, moist regions of 
Africa or East India, consequently therd-w 
no use attempting its cultivation except 
where there is enough heat at command to 
keep it in a healthy state. When first it 
became generally known it was to be met 
with in most places where there was 
sufficient heat, but now it is rarely seen, 
and still seldomer in good condition, 
although it is by no means difficult to 
cultivate when once it gets established. 
It is not an etisy subject to strike, being 
one of the plants that used to be held up 
by experts to young aspirants in the pro- 
pagating department as a test of uieir 
abilities. Yet, with a knowledge of the 
light age and condition that the wood 
should have attained when made into 
I cuttings, roots may be produced, but still 
much more time is requiied than with 
most other plants. A fenowdedge of the 
exact state the wood should be in when 
made into cuttings is difficult to convey 
in writing, and can only be acquired by 
piactice and observation. So far as our 
own practice goes we have been able to 
succeed best when the cuttings were mede 
from the preceding yearis shoots imme- 
diately after flowering about the end of 
February ; if these are inseited singly in 
small pots half filled with a mixture of 
peat and silver sand, the remainder all 
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sand, kept moderately close and moist in 
a brisk bottom heat, they will generally 
callus over at the base in about two months, 
and form roots in a similar length of time, 
but the most certain means of propagation, 
and generally the best for private growers, 
who only require a limited number of 
plants, is to layer the shoots. Those 
operated upon should be of the preceding 
summer's growth, and of any convenient 
length, say 5 or 6 feet from the points ; if 
these are slightly notched through at a 
joint in the way Carnation layer's are pre- 
jiai'ed, and pegged down into 4-inch pots, 
drained and filled with a mixture of half 
fibrous peat and loam, the joint slightly 
covered with soil, and kept nuxlerately 
moist, they will form roots enough to sup- 
port tlie shoot and allow of its being 
severed from the jmrent jdant in ten or 
twelve weeks. The layering may be per- 
formed any time after the growth has at- 
tained moderate solidity in the autumn 
until spring. Where a fair amount of heat 
can be kept up through the winter the 
layei-ing may take place in autumn, which 
will give time for the young jdants to get 
established on their own roots by spring, 
in which case a considerable saving of time 
will be effected, which will enalde them to 
make a full ^eason’s growth. If layered 
so as get well rooted in the spring, they 
will bear moving by the end of May into 
6 or 7 inch pots, but it is not advisable to 
give too much root-room, as the plant is 
naturally mucli slower in growth than the 
generality of stove twiners or climbers, 
and it never attains anything near the size 
that most things do which luxuriate in 
sti'ong heat ; on this account it is much 
better fulajited for stoves of limited extent 
than many plants that less deservedly are 
chosen. In no position will it better suc- 
ceed, or interfere less with the other occu- 
pants of the house, than run on two or 
three wires lengthways over the path ; here 
Its beautiful, distinct, and handsome rosy 
re<l flowers are seen to the best advantage. 
As soon as the plants commence to grow 
they must each have a neat stick, round 
which the shoots will twine, and when 
they have begim to extend freely they 
should be stopped back, so as to" secure 
their breaking enough shoots to occupy 
the room at disposal in the place they ai'e 
to fill. So far as their requirements of 
heat, air, shade, and moisture go, they will 
succeed with that given to the generality 
of plants grown in a warm stove ; bS*' in 
the night, with a rise of 10“ in the day, 
during the spring and summer, will 
answer for them, but they must not be 
kept too cool through the last months of 


the year, or in January and Februa^, 
which is the usual time of their blooming 
— sooner or later, according to the heat 
maintained. Although the young plants 
will not flower muen the first winter, it 
will be well to treat them in every way as 
if older. They will require little training 
after the shoots have once taken to twin- 
ing round the wires, except that each 
should be kept to its individual wire, for 
if they get entangled it will be difficult 
afterwards to separate them. Shade just 
sufficient to prevent the leaves scorching 
during very oright weather, but discon- 
tinue it as early in the autumn as it can 
be disjiensed with, and keep the atmo- 
sphei-e drier. The soil should never be 
kept so wet as in the case of freer rooting 
plants. By the end of March they will 
require moving into larger pots — about 12 
inches in diameter. If very good fibrous 
loam is to be had, we should give it the 
preference, but where this is not at hand 
peat should be used. The shoots may be 
at this time shortened back about one- 
fourth, which will induce their breaking 
several eyes ; two or three growths may 
now be allowed to each wire. Increase 
the temperatui'e as the days lengthen, but 
be careful not to give very much water to 
the roots until they have got fairly into 
the new soil ; again commence syringing 
overhead in the afternoons, and continue 
to do so until the beginning of Sejit ember, 
when shading also may be dispensed with. 
If a temperature similar to that advised 
has been kept up, the flowers will begin to 
form towards tiie close of the year ; they 
open in succession for several weeks. If 
required they may be taken off singly and 
mounted for bouquets, as from their very 
distinct character they harmonise well 
with most other things. When the bloom- 
ing 18 o^^e^ the plants can be kept some- 
what drier at the roots for a few weeks ; 
this will give them a rest, and aftei'wards 
the shoots may be shortened back, and as 
soon as they have pushed fresh growth 
thev should be moved into pots about 3 
inches laiger than those they nave already 
occupied, at the same time removing as 
much of the old soil from the upper por- 
tion of the ball as can be done without 
doing hai'm. Again water spaiingly until 
the roots are fairly moving, as this Ipomoea 
always requires care in this respect, for if 
the soil gets at all saturated the roots are 
liable to perish, which would probably not 
cause the death of the plant, but would spoil 
the fp^owth for a season, as it would take a 
considerable time to make fresh feeding 
fibres. Continue to treat as already ad- 
vised, both during the summer, when the 
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j)rincipal growth is being made, and also 
m the autumn and winter, when the 
flowers are developing. Each spiing they 
should be repotted, a portion of the old 
soil being removed, but the root-room re- 
quired is never so much as in the case of 
most stove subjects. A little liquid manure 
through the growing season will be found 
lieneficial, but it must not be given so 
strong as to plants of more vigorous 
growtli. They will last for many years if 
treated as advised, and not outgrow a 
limited space ; in fact, by cutting in freely 
each spring before growth commences, they 
may be kept within the limits they filled 
the first year of flowering. 

/. Thoimoniana. This is a white kind, 
and appears to be almost, if not quite, 
identical with I. Horslalliie, except in the 
matter of coinin’, but the flowers are 
larger. It is a magnificent twiner, and 
will no doubt succeed under similar condi- 
tions to 1. llorsfalliae. 

The following are stronger growers than 
I. Horsfallia3, and we have found them 
best increased by layering, as advised for 
that kind. 

J. alatipes, A stout-growing plant with 
heart - shaped leaves ; the flowers are 
$almon-c(jloured. Panama. 

/. Gerrmdii. A tuberous-rooted species 
that produces annual shoots and white 
flowers of large size. From Natal. 

1. Learii. A strong-growing species, 
suitable for training round wires over a 
]iath in a long house where its free growth 
will have room to extend. The flowers 
are bluish purple. There are many others 
most of much succeed under treatment 
such as above recommended, but these will 
generally be found sufficient. 

Insects. — Scale and mealy bug will 
both thrive on Ipomocas, but wlien grown 
in the ])Osition above indicated it is an 
easy matter to keep these pests down by 
the use of the syringe and sponging ; in 
the same way if thnps attack the leaves 
they can without diflicult}’’ be kept under. 

ISOLEPIS. 

This is a genus of ornamental grasses. I. 
gracilis is the best known, and almost the 
only kind used for pot culture. It comes 
from New Holland, and is one of the 
prettiest small green plants grown for 
greenhouse decoration. 

Its cultivation is very simple, it thrives 
in any kind of moderately open soil. It 
is increased by division — a plant filling a 
6-inch pot may be divided into pieces more 
or less at discretion ; this is best carried 
out in spring before growth begins. A 


portion of roots should be secured to each 
piece, and they should be placed separately 
in from 3 to 6 inch pots, according U) the 
size of the pieces ; drain well, and add 
some sand to the loam or peat used. Give 
a good wateiing at once, and keep a little 
close in a temperature of 50"' by night until 
they have made some growth, shadii^ in 
the day when the weather is bright. 
Plenty of water at all times is necessary 
for this phint, but especially while grow- 
ing freely. When well established the 
temperature of a greenhouse will be suffi- 
cient. More root-room should be given as 
required ; plants such as can be grown in 
6-inch pots will be found large enough for 
most purposes. 

Insects. — The only insect we have found 
troublesome on this Isolepis is aphides, for 
which fumigate or dip in tobacco-water. 

IXORA. 

If asked to point to a genus of plants 
inhabiting our stoves that combine the 
sliowicht of flowers with the finest ever- 
green foliage, we should have no hesitation 
m naming Ixoras ; and the freedom with 
which their great trusses ot bloom are pro- 
duced, ranging in colour from deep red 
through all the shades of scarlet and orange 
to white, entitle them to the first place in 
any collection of stove plants where there 
18 sufficient heat to grow them. This is 
indispensable, for, coming, as they do, 
collectively, fi'om the hottest jiarts of the 
woild, they ai’e essentially heat-requiring 
plants — in fact, they will bear as much as 
any plant in cultivation ; and, although 
thev may exist in a temperature not 
sufficiently high, we should not recommend 
their cultivation where there is not the 
means of keeping them hot enough, not 
only in the summer but also in the winter, 
for to arrive at the highest point of success 
they should be kept growing slowly even 
ill winter, as if growth is ever completely 
stopped through insufficient heat, they are 
almost certain to get into a stunted con- 
dition, from which it takes a considerable 
portion of the spiing to get them out. 
Another advantage, when enough warmth 
is used, is that some or other of the kinds 
m^ be had in flower all the year round. 

X hey strike freely from cuttings taken off 
at any time of the year when young half- 
ripened wood can be obtained. We prefer 
the strongest cuttings that can be got, as they 
make plants much quicker than weaker ones. 
Take them off at the latter end of February 
or beginning of March, and insert them 
singly in small pots two-thirds filled with 
sandy peat, the remaining portion being 
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pure sand ; they may he placed in bottom- 
heat it the temperature of the house is not 
kept sufficiently high at night, otherwise 
it IS not necessary. Keep them moist and 
covered with a bell-glass, and they will 
strike in a few weeks ; then gradually 
inure them to the air. As soon as the 
little pots are fairly furnished with roots, 
shift them into others 4 inches larger, 
using the best fibrous peat, with a ulce- 
rate quantity of sand Cded, but no leaf- 
mould or manure, which for these and the 
majority of other plants of a similar 
character is a mistake, as both decompose 
too rapidly, getting into a pasty condition. 
Manurial elements can always he supplied 
in a liquid state during the period of 
active growth when the pots have got full i 
of roots, at which time tliey are most 
wanted. As soon as growth has fairly 
commenced pinch out the points to in- 
duce them to break back, and keep them 
near the light with little or no shade. 
The atmosphere should be kept moist, 
with never so much external air admitted 
as will make it too dry, not even in 
the hottest parts of the day ; for this 
reason, it is well to keep these^ along with 
a few of the most heat-requiring subjects, 
at the wannest end of the house, giving 
the greater portion of the air needed at the 
oppo.site end. The temperature from the 
beginning of May throughout the summer 
months should run from 70® to 75® at night, 
with 6® more by day in dull weather, and 
6® or 10® above this when it is sunny, will 
be rather an ailvanttage than otherwise. 
For an hour or two after the house is shut 
up in the afternoons during bright weather 
the temperature may rise to 95®, or even a 
few degrees more will do no harm, pro- 
viding the plants are grown in a good light 
house, and kept near the glass. After 
root-growth faiily commences they must 
always be well supplied with water ; never 
at any time, even duiing winter, should 
they be allowed to get so dry as some 
plants need to be. Continue to treat as 
just directed, with a liberal use of the 
syringe until the end of August. The 
treatment now must lie based upon the 
temperature that can be maintained 
through the winter, where sufficient heat 
can be kept up the plants may be at once 
moved into pots 6 inches laiger than those 
they occupy, tying out the shoots so as to 
give enough room to the young growths 
that in healthy, vigorous plants aie always 
being produced near the base. Syringe 
now more eliglitly, and, at the same time, 
a little more air, with a somewhat drier 
atmosphere, will be lequisite for the general 
stock in the house ; but the dry condition 


of the atmosphere that used to he at one 
time considered necessary through the 
autumn and winter for these and most 
other stove plants is simply wrong. As 
solar heat decreases reduce the tempera- 
ture, but it should he kept up as near to 
70® at night as possible, with a rise of 6® in 
the daytime. In this the plants will con- 
tinue growing slowly through the winter, 
and with the inci'eased warmth of spring 
will commence to push away freely. Any 
shoots that appear to be taking ah undue 
lead may be stopped back. By the end of 
March plants that were not potted in the 
autumn should receive a shift, more or less 
in accordance with the abundance or 
scarcitv of the roots. By the beginning of 
May the autumn-moved plants will also 
need lai'ger pots, and the soil used should 
now be in a rough, lumpy state and as full 
of fibre as it can be Inm, with a fair mix- 
ture of sand. 

Ixoras are naturally such free flowerei's 
that they will bloom while small, in which 
state they are very useful for the decora- 
tion of the stove ; if they have been kept, 
as suggested, sufficiently warm thnnigh the 
wintei, they will be in flower during the 
latter part of lilay and the beginning of 
J line. As a matter of course, the tempera- 
ture will have been raised, as in the pre- 
ceding year, and other details of cultivation, 
as then recommended, carried out. There 
is no necessity to cease sjuinging while the 
flower-heads are advancing or when the 
plants are in bloom, provided the operation 
IS carried out early enough in the after- 
noon to allow the moistuie to dry up 
l)efore nightfall, otherwise it will some- 
times cause the unexpanded flowers to drop 
off. AfUu* floweiing, the shoots may be 
shortened back more or less as may seem to 
be necessary in order to preserve the sym- 
metrical form of the plants, but if cut in 
considerably it will be late in the autumn 
beiore they flower again ; whereas, if the 
decayed trusses of bloom are only just 
pinened out, shoots will be emitted from 
the sources from which these spring that 
will make a short growth and then flower, 
after which any 8ti*ong growths that re- 
quire it may be shoi-tened back. Winter 
tne plants ns before, and in the sjiring 
give additional pot-room as needed. The 
treatment fiom this point will be of a 
routine character as hitherto recommended. 
When the plants have grown as large 
as is requiiH^d, they need not be potted 
oftener than once in two years. In potting 
remove as much of the soil from the upper 
portion of the balls as can be got away 
without too much disturbance of the roots, 
returning them to the same pots or putting 
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tliem into larger oi^es if requisite. A 
hirge-sized specimen will require a pot 
18 inches or 20 inches in diameter. To 
facilitate their blooming early in spring, 
say by the bemnniiig of May, whatever 
potting has to be done it will he better to 
carry out about the beginning or middle of 
September, which will give time for the 
roots to get established in the new soil 
before winter. About a month or so 
previous to potting anv cutting in that 
may be required should be effected. They 
will bear a free use of the knife, even to 
the extent of reducing them to one-half 
their size. This has the effect of promoting 
the growth of strong shoots, whicn produce 
the finest heads of flowers, and which are 
much better than numbers of little blooms 
borne by plants allowed to get too large 
and full of weak growths. Managed as 
described, Ixoras will go on for almost an 
indefinite period. We have cultivated 
individual plants for twenty yearn, and 
have had them os strong and vigorous then 
as duiing the earlier portion of their 
existence. 

J. alba. A white-flowered species from 
India, handsome an<l distinct, but not so 
free a grower as the othei’s. 

I. amboynenm. A very fine species 
introduced from Amboyna, a good grower 
and free bloomer, bearing a profusion of 
large orange-yellow heads. It is of a 
bushy, broad, spreading habit. Young 
snecimens of this variety are preferable to 
old plants. 

/. coccinea, from Eastern India, is a 
magnificent species, and one that when 
well managed bears freely vei y large heads 
of scarlet flowei*s. Its foliage and habit 
are also unexceptionable. 

I. Duffii is a distinct species from the 
South Sea Islands. In haliit it is not un- 
like I. Lobbii. The leaves, which are of 
ample size, are of a beautiful deep green. 
Some of them measure as much as 10 
inches in length. In colour the flowers 
are deep red, with a slight shade of crim- 
son as they get older ; it forms immense 
trusses. 

J. Griffithii. This is a large-leaved, erect- 
growing species from Singapore, with thick 
leathery leaves aud yellowish-red flowers. 

J. javanica. This is the freest grower of 
any which we have cultivated, and it is 
equally free in flow’ering, bearing a pro- 
fusion of orange-yellow trusses that open 
almost simultaneously. It does not flower 
so freely for some time after being severely 
cut in as tlie other kinds. From Java. 

L princeps, A free-growing kind, with 
pale salmon-coloui’ed flowei*s, which appear 
in lax'ge bunches. Java. 


J. aaUcifolia, This comes from Borneo. 
Its flower-trusses are large, but somewhat 
thinner than those of the preceding, they 
pe orange-scarlet in colour ; the leaves, as 
its name implies, are of a long Willow-like 
shape. It generally succeeds better when 
grafted than on its own roots, the best 
stock we have found for it being I. 
Javanica. 

Tlie following, which we believe are all 
garden hybrids, are most beautiful, free- 
flowering kinds : — 

7. amabilis. A strong, compact grower, 
with dark green leaves and very large 
flower-heads, daik oiange in colour and 
produced freely. 

J. Colei. This has dark green, somewhat 
ovate leaves, and produces large, dense 
heads of white flowers in profusion. 

J. Dixiana. A vigorous-growing, free- 
floweriiig sort, the flowers are of a salmon- 
orange colour. One of the best for winter 
blooming. The plant will bear a lower 
tempeiature than most others. 

7. Fraserii. A free, strong grower, with 
handsome, large foliage ; the flowers, deep 
salmon coloured, are large and produced 
freely. One of the best of the hy orids. 

7. Pilgrimii, A handsome orange-scailet 
vaiiety. 

7. Prince of Orange. Another free- 
growing, orange-red soi t. 

7. profnsa. Is of moderate growth, the 
flower-trusses large, pale salmon colour. 

7. regina. Flowers very deep salmon 
colour. The plant is of a close, compact 
habit ; a very effective variety. 

7. Williamdi. This has fine, dark green 
foliage, is a good grower and free flowerer, 
producing a profusion of blossoms of a 
dark orange-red colour. 

There are several other spedies and 
varieties in cultivation, but the above are 
the best and sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. 

Insects. — Ixoras are very liable to the 
attacks of brown scale and mealy bug, 
which, if not either completely eradicate 
or kept well in check, entail a great deal 
of labour from the rapidity with which 
they increase in Consequence of the strong 
heat which the plants require, and of a 
natural partiality of the insects for them. 
To do full justice to the plants, and to pre- 
serve their flowers in full l>eauty, they 
must be kept completely free from bug, as 
when it gets up into the young flowei- 
heads its removal can never be effected 
without injury to the bloom. Kepeated 
and thoreugh washings, dippinj^ or 
yringings in strong insecticide through 
September and October, when the piauta 
01*6 making less growth, if persisted in. 
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will free them from tliifi pest, aiid also 
destroy scale. If the latter reappeais, 
washing and sponging at inteiTals through 
the season will keep it down. The humid 
atmosphere and continuous syringing 
through the season of growth will be sut- 
ficient to keep down spider, and will 
also check greenfly and thrips, but should 
these moke their appeaiance, fumigation 
must be resorted to. 

JASMINUM. 

(Stove.) 

Among stove Jasmines may be found 
some of the niost highly fragrant plants in 
cultivation, the perfume known as oil of 
Jasmine being procured from two or three 
of the species, such as J. graiidiflorum, J. 
Sambac, and J. olficinale. Among stove 
species all are favourites, but some are 
much superior to others, and to these it 
will be better to confine the following 
cultural details, which will answer foi 
the shrubby and also the climbing k inds, 
with this difference, that the largest 
growers obviously want more root-room 
than the less vigorous sorts. Some of 
them furnish suitable shoots to make cut- 
tings of more freely than others, and the 
propagator should select such as are in 
prosier condition for the pui*j) 08 e, neither 
too soft nor too hard. 

The best season to propagate is spring, 
when shoots a few inches long can be had, 
as then there is plenty of time to get the 
young plants established before winter. 
Take them off with a heel, and insert them 
thickly in small pots in sand, covered v ith 
a ben-glass; kept moist and shaded in a 
tempejj^titre of 70®, they will root in the 
course of a month ; then, when a little 
hardened by exposure to the full air of the 
house or pit in which they have been 
struck, they should be moved into 3-inch 
pots in good fibrous loam, to which add a 
little finely-sifted rotten manure and some 
sand, giving as much water to the roots as 
is requisite to keep the soil moderately 
moist, but not over wet, as most of the 
species to which these remarks refer are 
sfimewhat spare-rooting plants. Keep 
them warm and in a lairly moist atmo- 
sphere, with a full complement of light, 
some air, and a little shade when the sun is 
bright Syringe each afternoon to ke^ 
down red spider, by which they are liable 
to be attacked. During the middle of sum- 
mer a night temperature of 66® or 66® will 
answer, and one 10° higher by day. Dis- 
tinction will now have to be made oetween 
the climbing and the shrubby kinds. The 
latter will imed to have the ^ints of their 


shoots pinched out to lay the foundation 
for bushy specimens ; the former should be 
encouraged to keep to their erect habit, 
and simply be stopped when some growth 
has been made, so as to encourage as many 
shoots as required to furnish the pillar or 
rafter to which they are ultimately to be 
trained, in which way the climbing kinds 
can be grown with the best results. When 
the pots are moderately filled with roots, 
move the plants into others 3 inches larger, 
using the soil a little more lumpy, and con- 
tinue the treatment advised as to air, water, 
and heat until the autumn approaches ; then 
give more air, keep drier at the roots, and 
lower the temperature, which, during the 
last months of the year and up to the latter 
l)art of February, may be about 60® in the 
night. After this gradually give more 
i warmth, and as soon as the roots are in 
motion move the plants into pots 3 inches 
or 4 inches larger, continuing the treat- 
ment advised for last yeai* in eveiy way. 
By midsummer it should be determined 
I how the climbing sorts are to be grown ; 
the weaker growers, such as J. Sambac, are 
as well with their roots kept in pots, in- 
creasing the size as more l oom is lequired ; 
the bushy kinds need to be similarly 
treated in this matter, and care should be 
taken not to over-pot Uiem, as they will 
succeed better witn less rof>t-8pace than 
many plants. If this treatment is continueil 
they will last for years ; each spring as 
much of the surface soil as can be got away 
without materially interfering with the 
roots should be removed and replaced with 
new. Clear manure-water, given at shoi-t 
intervals through the growing season, will 
help the growth, which it is necessary to 
encourage, as the flower forthcoming with 
these plants is general^ proportionate to 
the wood they make. We have found the 
time of blooming with the stove species of 
Jasmine very much consequent on the 
amount of heat they are subjected to. 

The undermentioned we consider the 
best, taking all properties into considera- 
tion : — 

J, Duclvem (VOrleans, A climbing or 
taU-growing kind that has originated on 
the Continent, with very handsome white 
flowers, which keep on opening in succes- 
sion, so long as any growth is being made. 
It likes a brisk beat. 

J. aracile, A plant of slender habit, 
from Norfolk Island ; it has white flowers, 
and will grow in a lower temperature than 
the others named. 

J, gracile variepaitm, A form of J . gracile, 
from which it differs in being variegated. 

J. gra^Ulirmm, A new and b^utiful 
species with white, sweet-scented flowers, 
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produced freely from every bit of growth 
the plant makes. One of the best hard- 
wooued flowering stove plants introduced 
in recent years. Northern Borneo. 

J. Vigvstrifolium, An evergreen shrub 
with white flowers, produced for a long 
period in succession. From India. 

J, Samhac fl,-pL This is an evergreen 
climbing species that bears white, highly 
fragrant double flowers most useful for 
bouquets. It is not a strong grower, and 
must not be over-potted. A native of the 
East Indies. 

Insects. — These heat-requiring Jas- 
mines are subject to most of the insects 
that affect plants requiring artificial 
warmth, including aphides, thrips, and red 
spider, which must be kept down by daily 
syringing overhead and fumigating. If i 
mealy bug or scale attack them, syringe 
well with or dip in insecticide, until they 
are free from the pests. 

JASMINUM. 

( Greenhouse.) 

The greenhouse kinds of this genus ai e 
evergreen, proverbial for the pretty flowers 
th^ bear. 

The propagation and cultivation of the 
kinds under notice is similar to that advised 
for the stove species, which sec, except that 
an ordinary greenhouse temperature is 
sufficient after the plants get established. 

The undernamea aie the most suitable 
for use as greenhouse climbers : — 

J. azoricum. Has wdiite flowers, produced 
in summer. From Madeira. 

J. grandiflorum. A white-flowered 
summer bloomer. From India. 

J. heterophyllum. A white-flowered 
species that blooms in summer. From 
Nepal. 

J, odoratissimum. Flowers white, blooms 
in summer. A native of Madeira. 

JONESIA. 

Of the known species of this genus J. 
Asoca is much the most important ; it is 
an evergreen stove tree requiring a high 
temperature to grow well. It has large 
leaves, compared with which the flowers 
are small ; they are produced in corymbs 
and are individually about the size and 
shape of those of the common Hawthorn, to 
which the trusses are similar in size ; the 
colour is dark orange. It is suitable only 
for a large house. 

It will succeed under treatment similar 
to that advised for Amherstia (which see), 
except that it will do with somewhat less 


heat. Its flowers are fragiant. Introduced 
from India. 

JUBiEA SPEOTABILIS. 

(Syn.: Gocoe chilemis.) 

This Palm is well worth growing, as it is 
one of the not too plentiful kinds that will 
thrive in a greenhouse. It is a handsome 
species attaining a large size as it gets old, 
and is pretty in a young state. From 
Chili. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

JUSTICIA. 

This genus contains a large number 
of species of easily-managed qmck -growing " 
plants, that soon arrive at a floweiing state. 
Most of them are evergreen stove shrubs ; 
— ^the most desirable lands are remarkable 
for their free disposition of flowering. 

They strike readily from shoot-cuttings 
in spring, kept moist, close, and shaderl in 
a mo<lerately brisk heat ; when rooted 
move them singly to 3-mch pots, giving 
them good turfy loam with some leaf- 
mould, rotten-manure, and sand, in which 
mixture they thrive freely ; keep them 
rather close until they have begun to grow 
away, when pinch out the tops and give 
more air, still keeping them in a stove 
temperature with a tolerably moist atmo- 
sphere, and shade when the weather is 
bright In two months after they were 
potted they will require moving to 6 or 8 
inch pots, according to the more or less 
natural strength of the kinds grown ; use 
the same sort of soil, but let it be now in a 
more lumpy condition. Again pittch out. 
the jioints, syringe daily, and give liberal 
waterings as the foil gets full of roots ; 
stand them with their heads well up to the 
glass, and give air and shade ; as the 
summer draws to a close, dispense with the 
latter altogether as soon as the plants will 
bear it, give more air and put a few sticks 
for support The most useful kinds are 
those tnat bloom in autumn. After flower- 
ing those that ai*e to be kept for another 
year should have theii* shoots shortened 
and be kept in a temperature through the 
winter of about 60® by night. In spring 
shake a portion of the old soil away and 
give pots 3 or 4 inches larger, strikin" 
cuttings of these kinds that it is preferreil 
to bloom in a smaller stat^ and treating 
the old plants as advised in the summer 
previous. When the pots are full of roots 
manure-water is a great assistance, eithei 
with small or large examples. 

J. mmeo. A strong-growing free- 
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Howering species, that bears large heails of 
fiesh-coloui'ed flowers. An autumn bloomer 
from Rio de Janeiro. 

/. eocdnea. A winter or early spring 
flowering kind with scarlet flowei’s. From 
^uth America. 

J. lilacina. A pretty species which 
flowers at various times. 

J. ^lendens, A desirable free-flowering 
kind, that may be had in bloom at diffei-ent 
times according to the warmth it is sub- 
jected to. 

Insects. — Aphides and red spider some- 
times affect these plants, but are not so 
partial to them as to many things ; syringe 
freely witli clean water to remove the lattei ’ ; 
fumigate for tlie aphides. 


KALOaANTH£& 

These are evergreen greenhouse plants 
from the CaOe of Good Hone, that bear 
freely their showy flowers which are mo- 
duced through the summer months. The 
plants are of compact branching habit and 
carry their flowers in large trusses on the 
extremities of the shoots. They are 
among the easiest to propagate of cul- 
tivate plants, as any bit of shoot if only 
laid on a dam]) surface in a suitable tem- 
perature will emit roots. They may be 
struck at any time during the spring or 
summer, but the spring is preferable as it 
gives time for the young plants to get their 
growth well haideiied up before winter. 
About March select shoots of medium 
strengtli some 4 inches long, remove the 
leaves Irom the lower half and put fi\ e or 
sLv together in 6-inch pots filled with ^and ; 
give a little water, but do not keep too wet 
or there will l>e danger of their rotting. 
Stand in a temperature of about 55®, but do 
not confine the cuttings under a propagating 

f lass or frame as there is no necessity lor 
eeping them from the air, their succulent 
nature being such that they will not flag 
so as to be hiurmed by full exposure to the 
air of the house or pit in which they are 
put to strike. They will root in a few 
weeks, after which miive them singly into 
3-inch pots, using good turfy loam broken 
line, with some sand and a little sifted 
rotten manure added. As soon as they 
btein to grow cut out the points, which 
wul cause them to break several shoots ; 
stand them near the gloss in a house or pit 
where they can receive ordinary greenhouse 
treatment in the matters of air and water, 
but do not shade as they require aU the 
sun they can get. By the beginning of 
June they will need moving into 6-inch 

K in tne same soil as before ; after this 
them indoors for five or six weeks, 


when stand them out in the full sun in the 
open air ; give water regularly os It is 
needed. Remove them to a pit or frame 
before there is danger of frost, standing as 
near the glass as convenient. Winter at 
about 40® in the night ; towards April again 
cut out the points of the shoots and give 
them a 4-iiich shift. Kalosanthes are free 
rooters, and will bear liberal pot-room. 
Use the soil a little more lumpy, and diuin 
the pots w'ell. A shelf or stage in a green- 
house or pit where they can be close to the 
glass is now necessary to keep the growth 
short and sturdy, as if drawm they will be 
spoilt — to pi*event this give plenty of air 
111 the day. At midsummer turn them out- 
of-doors in a sunny position, standing the 
pots on a body of asnes, and giving water 

Ireely as the soil gets filled witn roots, Ho- 

tliing moi'e is now required except to house 
them again early in September, wintering as 
before well up to the glass and applying no 
more water than will keep the soil in a 
slightly moist condition ; this, combined 
with the exposure out-of-doors in the 8un> 
is necessary to induce the strongest-growing 
varieties to flower fully. Keep a tem- 
perature similar to tliat advised for the 
previous winter ; if the foregrung directions- 
ai’e followeil all the leading slioots will in 
spring set flower which will open in J une ; 
each shoot should have a small stick for 
support. The flowers will last three weeks 
or more, during which time they will be 
very effective in the greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. After blooming cut the shoots w'ell 
back, and as soon as they have broken into 
grow^th move out-of-dooi’S, where allow 
them to remain until the time for housing 
comes I’ound. We do not advise that 
plants that have flowered as described 
should be potted the same season, but after 
wintering as before give pots 4 or 6 indies 
laiger in April, and again stand them out 
in June ; they will not bloom this summer^ 
but by treating generally as in the year 
])revious to tlieir flowering (except that it 
will be better not to stop the shoots) tliey 
Avill make large specimens the ensuing 
season producing a sheet of flowers After- 
waitls in most cases it will be best to dis- 
cai-d them and to depend on young stock 
to take their place. If large specimens for 
exhilution are required in the least time 
possible the plants must not be allowed to 
flower the summer they are in 10-inch 

D but must again have their shoots cut 
in spring and be moved on into large 
pots as soon as they have again broken, 
tying the shoots well out so as to give them 
plenty of room. They may be flowered 
the second summer after the cuttings are 
sUaidc, in the shape of small plants in 
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6-iuch pots with a single head of bloom, but 
to admit of this they should not be stopped 
the first year, but grown on with a single 
shoot from the cutting pot ; in this way 
th^ are useful for decorative use. 

The following are good varieties : — 

K, hiconvexa, A white-flowered, small- 
growing sort 

K, cocdnea, A good red-coloured kind, 
and a free grower. 

K, Frederick DeshoU. A good grower, 
that produces very large trusses of deep 
red flowers. 

K jasminea, A small-growing white- 
floweied kind, not requiring nearly so much 
pot-room as the others. 

K. Madame Celeste Winans, A re- 
markably free-blooming and free-growing 
variety, bearing whitish pink flowers. 

K. iiiiniata. A free-growing and very 
free-flowering sort, the head smaller than 
most of the other kinds ; deep pink ap- 
proaching to pale red. 

K. Phoenix. A stout free-growing sort, 
with immense heads of fiery red flowers. 
A fine variety. 

INSECTS.—Kalosanthes are seldom mo- 
lested by insects except aphides, which if 
troublesome must be destroyed with tobacco 
smoke. 

KENNEBYA. 

This is a handsome genus of evergreen 
greenhouse, summer-blooming twiners, 
natives of New Holland and New South 
Wales. For a lofty house the strong- 
growing species are well adapted, especially 
for draping the roof, from which their 
long drooping shoots, hanging in graceful 
festoons, ai’e very effective. One advan- 
tage which they possess for growing in such 
positions is, that they will bear cutting-in 
freely, which is an a<l vantage in the winter, 
when as much light as possible is reauired 
by the plants grown underneath. This is 
a consideration not sufficiently kept in 
sight in the selection of the kina of plants 
to be grown for roof-climbers, between 
which and the things that occupy the body 
of the house there must necessarily always 
be a compromise, as there is no question 
but that the climbers do more or less in- 
jury to the other plants, and are simply 
allowed to occupy tneir position to give a 
general effect to* the house. There is a 
great difference in the strength of growth 
and general appearance of the different 
species, the smaller growers being more 
suitable for clothing a pillar than training 
to the roof. The strongest growers can 
with advantage be used for covering a back 
w^ in which situation they will succeed, 
even in partial light, mucn better than 


many things of more tender nature ; they 
are easily grown, make rapid progress, and 
are not liable to get out of order at the 
roots to such an extent as many plants aie^ 
but, like some other subjects of similar 
nature, they do best when planted out 
They are much better for being kept in a 
pot for a time until they have acquired 
sufficient stren^h of root to enable them 
to lay hold of tne soil in a reasonable time 
after they are turned out 
Kennedyas strike from cuttings of the 
young shoots taken off with a heel in 
spring, when about 3 or 4 inches long, 
put singly in little pots in sand, and kept 
in an intermediate temperature, close, 
moist, and shaded ; when well rooted 
move them from the propagating frame, 
but encourage growth by a genial tempera- 
ture, a little shade, and a moderately moist 
atmosphere. By midsummer they sbould 
be moved into 6-inch pots, and growth 
assisted afterwards by a continuance of the 
treatment hitherto advised. Each plant 
will require a stick to support the single 
shoot which it will have. Towards autumn 
give more air, dispense with shading, and 
lower the temperature down to about 40®. 
In March or April the plants should have 
a 2 or 3 inch shift, according to the 
quantity and condition of their roots. 
Kennedyas will thrive in either peat or 
loam ; it is better to use the former for the 
weaker-growing species, as it will impart a 
freer disposition of growth, and to confine 
the strong growers to loam, which should 
be good in quality, containing plenty of 
vegetable matter. They are comparatively 
strong rooters, and do not require the soil 
broken very fine ; add to it a fifth or sixth 
of sand, according to its nature ; dfain the 
pots sufficiently, as from the vigorous 
character of the plants they will need a 
good deal of water in the growing season. 
After potting place them for a few weeks, 
until the roots get hold of the soil, in an 
atmosphere a little closer than that of an 
ordinary gjreenhouse, keep the atmosphere 
rather moist during this time, and after- 
wards give more air in the early and 
middle part of the day, close the house in 
good time, and syringe overhead. Give 
water to the roots as required, and when 
in active growth they will take a good deal. 
Continue this until the middle of August, 
when the plants should have more air, and 
syringing should be stopped to discourage 
further growth and ripen up the wood. 

At the time of potting, half-a-dozen 
sticks, 3 or 4 feet long, should be inserted 
in the soil just within the rims of the pots ; 
round these the shoots ought to be kept 
closely and regularly trainea, as if allows 
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to twine to tlie supports, or become en- 
tangled with each otner they are difficult 
aflwwards to regulate witiiout injury. 
They should be kept through the autumn 
and winter in a temperature of from 35*’ 
to 40** in the nighty and 10"* or so warmer 
in the day, but not so high as to excite 
any growth, or they will suffer when the 
roots are disturbed in planting out, which 
should be before growth begins early in 
the spring ; the border in which tliey are 
to be planted may be from 1 to 2 feet in 
width, according to the space to be covered. 
It should have 4 inches of drainage in 
the bottom, consisting of crocks, broken 
.bricks, pebbles, or an 5 rthing of a similar 
nature, on which place an inch or two of 
fibrous material, over this nut 10 or 12 
inches of the soil, which snould have a 
good quantity of sand mixed with it, and 
a sprinkling of crocks or charcoal will be 
an additional assistance in keeping it sweet. 
In planting disentangle the roots so far as 
can be done without injuring them, spread 
them out and make the soil tolerably iirm. 
Do not give water until it is lequired, 
which, if the soil at the time of planting is 
in right condition as to moisture, will not 
be nearly so soon as in a pot. Train the 
shoots in their places. Nothing has been 
said about stopping — the necessity or other- 
wise for this will (lepend upon the number 
of shoots the plants have and the require- 
ments of the situation. A single shoot to 
each wire will, in most cases, be preferable 
to more. They will require little further 
attention except water at the roots as 
needed, keeping the shoots from getting 
entangled, and a sufficient use of the 
syringe during the growing season to keep 
down aphides and red spider. When they 
have filled their allotted space the shoots 
must be reduced from time to time duiing 
summer and in the autumn, cutting in as 
far as reqiiisite. When the soil gets at all 
exhausted, an inch or two each spring may 
be removed and replaced with fresh, and 
manure-water during the growing season 
will also be a great assistance to them. 

The undermentioned kinds are deserving 
of a place : — 

K, Fredwoodii. An Australian plant, 
a good grower, and free bloomer. Flowers 
red. 

K. This is a fine scarlet kind. 

A New Holland species. 

K, Mcdcoyana, A Swan Kiver plant, 
with scarlet flowers. A free grower. 

K, Marryatta, A handsome scarlet- 
flowered species &om Australia. 

K. monotfvyUa, A strong-growing sort 
from New South Wales with purple flowers 
freely produced. 


K, nigricans. Flowers purple and green. 
It is from New Holland, 

K, ovata purpurea. Is from New Hol- 
land. It has purple flowers. 

K, rubicunda, A stiong-growing kind 
from New South Wales. Flowers de^ r^. 

Insects. — If tliey ever get affected with 
scale, the best method of dealing wdth 
I them is to partially head them down in the 
winter, when at rest, cutting into the strong 
wood, untwining this from the wires, and 
steeping the whole down as near as can be 
got to the collar in insecticide ; repeat the 
operation two or three times in the course 
of a few weeks, before they have begun to 
break, and brush it well in about the collai- 
of the plants. After cutting back thus 
severely they must not be over-watered at 
the roots, and much less must be given 
until they have made progress. 

KENTIA. 

This beautiful genus of Palms was at 
one time included in Areca, but has been 
separated from it Several of the kinds 
stand at the head of the list of cultivated 
Palms, not alone for their beautiful form, 
but also because they succeed well with no 
more warmth than an ordinary greenhouse 
affords. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

K. australis. A handsome species, with 
thin, yet well-proportioned stem ; the 
leaves are pinnate, and attain a moderate 
length as the plant acquires age. From 
Lord Howe’s Island. 

K. Belmoreana. A grand ^ecies, with 
a markedly distinct habit. The stem is 
of medium strength, the leaves aie pinnat^ 
the long pinna) prettily curved, iii addi- 
tion to wnich the upper portion of the 
leaves is so beautifully arche<l as to give 
a vase-like appearance to the plant. *It 
comes from Ijord Howe’s Island. 

K, Canteryburyana. A strong-growing 
kind, with long pinnate leaves. Lord 
Howe’s Island. 

K. Fostermna. A large, strong-growing, 
handsome species, with long pinnate leaves 
that spread horizontally. From Lord 
Howe’s Island. 

K. JVendlandiana . — A very handsome 
species recently introduced ; the leaves are 
pinnate, the segments somewhat unequal 
m length. It attains a large size. From 
Queenmnd. 

LAOHENALIA* 

These are bulbous plants of small growth, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
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well adapted for pot culture. Some bear 
forciim well, or may be allowed to come on 
into flower without heat ; treat lie the 
ordinaiy occupants of the greenhouse. 

They can be increased either by seeds or 
offsets ; the latter method will in most 
cases be best. All that is necessary is be- 
fore they start into growth to separate the 
oflsets, which are produced freely, and put 
them six t)r eight together in 6 or 7 inch 
pots in free loam, to which a moderate 
amount of sand has been added. Stand, 
where worms will not have access to the 
pots, plunged in ashes, within a fiame, the 
lights of which can be taken off in mild 
weather, putting them on when there is 
danger of frost, and covering well up so as 
to prevent the soil being frozen ; or, if 
there is room, they may have a place in 
the greenhouse. In all cases see that they 
get enough water during the season of 
growth ; when they sliow signs of going to 
rest, by the leaves beginning to die off, 
give no more than will just keep the 
soil from getting dust dry. When they 
begin to move again water freely ; if the 
offsets were strong when taken off, some of 
them will liower the following yeai, dining 
which ti'oat as before, giving laiger pots 
if such api)ear necessary. 

When t(» be forced secure the strongest 
bulbs — keeping the weaker ones by them- 
selves — and attend to them as tulvised for 
the young stock until they have made 
lilciity of loots and some top growth ; they 
may then be put in a tem])erature of 50'* 
or a little more, which will soon bring 
them into flower. When the flowers are 
open move the plants to a cooler i)lace, 
such as a greenhouse or conservatory, 
where they will last for some time in good 
c( ndition. After the blooming is over con- 
tinue to supply them wdtli water until the 
leaves again die down, after which keep 
dry as belore. So treated, tliey will go on 
for an indefinite time, yeaiiy increasing by 
the offsets they make. 

The following are pretty kinds : — 

L. fragrans. Flowers red and white, 

L, 'pendula, A tall-growing sort, with 
red, yellow, and green flowers. 

L, gmdricolor. Orange, red, and yellow. 
L, NeUonii. Yellow. 

L. tigrina. White. 

Z. tricolor. Yellow, red, and green. 

L. quadrlcolor and L. tricolor are both 
good forcers ; the others do better let to 
come on without forcing, giving them 
greenhouse treatment through the winter. 

Inbeots. — These plants are not much 
troubled with insects except greenfly, for 
which fumigate. 


LAOEBSnUEUtA. 

I In these we have a small genus of plants, 
the most suitable for greenhouse cultiva- 
tion of which is the East Indian L. indica. 
This species is often spoilt by being kept 
too warm, in which case it grows too weak 
and straggling to bloom &ely. A well 
flowered example of this Lagerstroemia is a 
beautiful object ; quite different in ap- 
pearance from anv other plant with which 
we are acquainted. 

It is increa.sed by cuttings made of the 
young shoots, taken off early in spring and 
put several together in 6 or 6 inch pots in 
sand ; stood in a temperature of 65^, kept 
moist and moilerately close, they will root in 
the course of a month, after which remove the 
glasses and put singly in 3-inch j)ots. Good 
tiiify peat answers for it, with some sand 
added ; keep the little plants close for a week 
until the roots begin to move, after which 
stand in a light position, shading from the sun, 
and giving air in the daytime. Now keep 
the temi)erature about 60“ in the night, 
and syringe freely when the house is 
closed in the afternoons ; as soon as 
growth has fiiiily begun pinch out the 
points of the leatling shoots. They will 
soon reemire more room, and will bear a 
liberal sluft — 7 or 8 inch pots will not be 
too large ; some rotten manure should now 
be put in the soil, and the potting should 
be moderately firm. Put a stick to each 
leading shoot ; when the plants have 
begun to move in the new soil they will 
do through the remainder of the summer, 
in a greenhouse tem])eiature ; continue to 
shade when necessaiy, and syringe daily 
when the weatlior is sunny, giving plenty 
of water to the soil. In autumn keep 
driea and lea\ e ' ff shading and syringing. 
Keep thioiigh the winter in a temperature 
of about 45“ by night, with the soil somewhat 
diy. Eaily in Mai*ch cut the shoots well 
in, after which the atinosjihere should be 
kept a little close, and tliey should be 
syiinged overhead daily ; the night tem- 
])eiature may now be raised three or four 
degrees. When the plants have broken 
into growth move them into pots 3 or 4 
inches larger, using soil similar to that 
which they have hitherto had, removing a 
little of the old material, but not so as to 
disturb the roots much. Keep a little 
closer for a v eek or so, after which admit 
moie air, and again give a little shade in 
bright weather. If all goes well they will 
now grow fast, and require a stick to sup- 
ort the leading shoots. By the middle of 
line they will begin to show flower, and 
will be benefited by some weak manure- 
w'ater once or twice a week; a^nt the 
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end of July the flowers will commence to 
open, after which keep cool and shaded 
fix)m the sun. When the blooming is over 
give plenty of air, and less water to the 
roots, and allow them to go to rest in the 
autumn. Winter as before, and in the 
spring again repeat the cutting back, and 
repotting, treating afterwards as recom- 
mended for the preceding season. So 
managed the plants will last for several 
years. There are two forms of this Loger- 
strcemia, one bearing flesh-coloured flowers, 
the other rose-coloured; both are well worth 
growing. 

Insects. — Red spider will live on these 
plants, but the use of the syringe advised 
will usually be found sufficient to keep this 
insect down. For aphides fumigate. 

LALAGE. 

These are pretty Leguminous plants, 
natives of New Holland, but not now 
much grown. They require similar treat- 
ment to the Hoveas, which see. 

There are only two or three species in 
cultivation. 

L, omata. Has yellow flowers, and 
blooms in spring. 

jL. tenuifolia. Also a spring bloomer. 

LAMBEBTIA. | 

These are evergreen greenhouse shrubs, 
of moderate size, from New Holland. The 
flowers an* pretty, but not very effective. 
They succeed with treatment such as re- 
quiied by Boronias, which see. 

The two following kinds are the best 
representatives of the genus : — 

L. formosa. Flowers red, produced in 
summer. 

L. uniflora* 'V^Tiite. Also a summer 
bloomer. 

LAKTANA. 

These are quick growing everm*een 
greenhouse shrubs, bearing pretty globular 
heads of flowers, produced freely over a 
long period in summer and autumn. I 
They are easily grown, and at one time 1 
were much more generally in fashion than 
at present. The present race of varieties 
have been raised from seeds of the original 
kinds, indigenous to South Ameiica and 
adjacent parts. 

^ey strike easily from cuttings made of 
the young soft shoots, taken off early in 
spring and put an inch apart in 5 or 6 
inch pots in sand ; kept close, moist, and 
shaded in a temperature of 00’ they will 
root in a fortnight, after which expose 


them to the air of the house, and move 
singlv into d-inch pots in turfy loam, to 
which add some leaf-mould and sand. 
Keep in a similar temperature during the 
night to that in which they were struck, 
letting it rise by day, with some air given 
and a little shade when the sun is bright. 
Pinch out the points of the shoots as soon 
as top growth has fairly commenced ; 
Lantanas are very quick growers and will 
again require stopping, and in a few weeks 
moving into 8 or 9 inch pots ; give them 
rich soil of a similar description to that 
used at the first potting. N ow syringe freely 
overhead every evening, and again stop the 
points of the shoots ; give more air as the 
season advances, and put a stick to sup- 
port the principal shoot of each plant. 
They will flower through the summer and 
autumn, during which time they will be 
benefited by the application of manure- 
water two or three times a week. Grow- 
ing so (piickly as Lantanas do they need a 
good deal of moisture to the roots, and 
must not be allowed to go short, or their 
blooming will be interfered with. 

In the autumn keep the soil drier, and 
winter out of the reach of frost. In the 
8i)nng, if large plants are required, they 
may be freely cut back and moved into 
larger pots, partially removing the old 
soil and replacing it with new ; or if 
smaller examples are deemed preferable 
di8(*ai*d the old plants, only keeping enough 
to furnish cuttings. 

The following are a good selection of 
sorts : — 

L. Don Galmet* Yellow and pink. 

L. Distinction. Oiaiige scarlet. 

L. Herione. Crimson and dark brown. 

L. Favourita. Yellow and reddish 
brown. 

L. Innocence. Sulphur and white. 

L* La Neige. Wliite. 

L* Le Styjr. Red, shaded with crimson. 

L, Magenta King. Red<lish purple. 

L. Mons. Bouciei' Chauviere* Yellow and 
red. 

L. Rayon de Soliel. Yellow and violet. 

Insects. — The regular use of the syringe 
is usually sufficient to keep down red spider. 
For aphides fumigate. 

LAFAGEBIA. 

Few^ plants, certainly no greenhouse 
climbers, possess so many desirable pro- 

E ^rties as do the white and red forms of 
apageria. When the red variety was 
first seen, flowered in a manner that only 
gave an imperfect idea of what it has since 
proved to be, all who saw it pronounced it 
one of the v6ry finest plants ever intro- 
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(luced ; but as its requirements became 
better understood, and it acquired strength 
and size, its full beauty and freedom of 
blooming became fully realised, for, in 
addition to the individually attractive 
character of the flowers, and their elegant 
drooping habit, it exhibited the excellent 
property of flowering over a much longer 
period than most plants. Indeed a large 
well-managed specimen when planted out, 
so as to have plenty of room jfor its roots, 
will continue producing its brilliant cam- 
panulate blooms for several months in 
succession. In general habit the plant has 
one advantage over most climbers, that it 
covers a very consideiable space, yet is not 
such an over-rampant grower as to be at 
all difficult to keep within bounds. Its 
natural disposition of producing strong 
underground shoots, which yearly break 
up from the collar below the surface of the 
soil, keeps the base continuously furnished 
with young growth in a way that pre- 
vents its getting naked at the bottom ; 
another advantage wdiich the plant pos- 
sesses is, that its stout, glossy, ovate-lanceo- 
late leaves are sufficiently large to be 
effective, but neither too big or numerous 
to shafle injuriously the generality of 
things grown in conservatories, which 
often are seriously injured when the roof- 
climbers are of an over- vigorous chaiacter. 

We have so far only spoken of the plant 
when grown as a climber, in which posi- 
tion its flowers are best seen, but it is also 
well adapted for being treated as a trained 
pot specimen. In this way the red variety 
has been produced bearing 600 of its deep 
red, white spotted, or marbled flowers at a 
time, in which condition few plants could 
be more effective. The red variety, how- 
ever, is eclipsed by the newer white form, 
a counterpart of the former in all except 
that iU flowers are pure white. Inasmuch 
as white flowers of such a character as this 
are scarce, the white Lapageria is a real 
acquisition, especially for cutting. When 
arranged in the natural drooping position, 
for filling vases or epergnes. Doth varieties 
are effective ; they are also well adapted 
for bouquets where their long-enduring 
capabilities — they will last for a week 
almost as fresh as when growing on the 
plant — have few equals. 

When the red or typical form was first 
introduced it was considered difficult to 
grow, for the simple reason that has given 
many other fine plants a bad character in 
tliis respect, namely, the fact that they 
cannot conform to treatment suited to sub- 
jects that exist naturally under widely 
different climatic conditions. It is found 
in Chiloe, where it is represented as twin- 


ing over the undergrowth of shrubs in the 
woods, where consequently it receives con- 
siderable shade. The country is subject to 
frosts and delumng rains in winter, and is 
also wet and cold in the summer, the teni- 
peiature seldom rising above 70**, and gene- 
rally being considerably lower. This at 
once points to the plant’s requirements 
under cultivation, showing the necessity f()r 
supplying it liberally with moisture Wth 
overhead and at the roots, as also its in- 
ability to bear anything approaching a hot 
or dry atmosphere, and its need of shade 
in bright weather. All this has been fully 
verified in practice, as where these condi- 
tions do not exist it does not succeed well. 
All the plant requires in the shape of heat 
is just enough to exclude frost ; on the 
shady end or side of a cold conservatory or 
corridor it is at home, where it can nave 
plenty of root-room, requiring in this re- 
spect "more space than many things would 
bear without being induced to grow too 
rampant. 

The red and white varieties require the 
same cultural treatment, and, when grown 
as trained pot specimens, must, as they get 
big enouLm to need it, have large pots. 
They will succeed in either peat or loam, 
or a mixture of both ; but whei*e good peat 
containing plenty of vegetable fibre can be 
had it should be used. They are strong- 
rooted plants, and do not require the soil 
to be bioken very fine, but, as the character 
of the loots is such tliat they do not like 
shaking out so as to renew the material, it 
is necessary that whatever is used should 
be of a description to last long before it 
becomes adhesive, consequently plenty of 
sand must be a<lded— one sixth or seventh, 
according to the character of the soil, will 
not be too much ; from the quantity of 
water required it is necessary that the 
drainage should be ample and sufficiently 
secured from the soil getting washed down 
into it by a layer of sphagnum or turfy 
fibie. As will be easily understood from 
the comparatively low summer tempei*a- 
ture of tne native country, they are here 
early excited into growth, which neces- 
sitates their being potted correspondingly 
soon in the season, for they do not like any 
interfei*ence with the roots when growth is 
in progress. They are not, however, plants 
that will show the effects of such treatment 
as some things would, but when subjected 
to this usage they do not increase in 
strength so fast as if managed more in ac- 
cordance with their requirements. 

In selecting plants for growing on see 
that they are free from s(^e insects, as 
both the white and bi-own species will live 
on them ; if but a trace of the former can be 
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found the best course is to put the plants 
in the fire, as the trouble in completely 
eradicating tbe pest is greater than they 
are worth, and the brown species is a source 
^ of continual annoyance. 

When these plants were scarcer than at 
present, and there was usually a reluctance 
to sacrifice the shoots for layering, pro- 
pagation from cuttings was often resorted 
to, but this is a slower method, and layer- 
ing is now in most cases adopted. The 
course to pursue is where stout plants are 
at hand to layer all or such portion of the 
shoots as required in autumn ; all that is 
needed is to put on inch or two of mode- 
rately fine peat mixed with sand on the 
surface of the bed in w’hich the plant is 
grown, or, if in a pot or tub, to fill a large 
box or pot with the peat and sand, stand- 
ing it near the plant so as to admit of the 
shoots to be operated on being bent and 
pegged down their whole length so tliat 
the stem is covered about an inch with the 
peat, thus covering the stalks of the leaves 
and about one- third of the leaf-blade. 
The shoots can be coiled round on the 
surface of the box or pot so as to occupy 
the whole; keep the soil moderately moist, 
in this way the buds at the base of the 
leaves will emit roots and make shoots 
which will appear during the ensuing 
spring. Each of these must be supported 
with a stick round w^hich it will twine. 
During the summer syringe slightly over- 
head ; about midsummer they should be 
taken off with their roots intact, and put 
singly in 5 or 6 inch pots filled with 
soil of a similar description to that in 
which the shoots weie layered. Water 
must be given as i-equired, and the young 
plants encouraged to get established befoie 
winter, during which ke^ at an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. The wester plants 
had better be grown on another season in 
the pots they occupy ; the strongest should 
be moved about March, loosen the roots 
a little, if these are plentiful give a 3-inch 
shift, making the new soil quite firm. It 
is not yet advisable to put them on a per- 
manent trellis, but thev should have five 
or six good sticks a yard in length inserted 
in the new soil just inside the rims of the 
pots, and round these the shoots should be 
trained. These, as growth extends, should 
be regularly attend^ to all through the 
summer, as, if the tender points are allowed 
to become entangled they cannot afterwards 
be separated without injury. At all times 
they require plenty of air, but do not like 
cold draughts. After potting the plants 
should be placed in a house or pit where an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature is kept 
up. If subjected to more heat than this 


the growth produced is generally so soft 
that the young leaves are liable to injury 
by very little exposure to the sun. After 
potting do not ^ve water for a few days, 
but the soil must at no time be allowed to 
get as dry os would be necessaiy with most 
things. As the weather gets warmer give 
air, and when they have commenced to 
grow freely a slight damping overhead 
with the syringe in the afternoons will be 
beneficial. The habit of the plants is such, 
naturally breaking up from the bottom, 
that no stopping is required. All that is 
necessary through the spring and summer 
will be to attend to training the shoots, 
giving plenty of water to the soil as the 
roots begin growing well, to admit air 
freolv in accordance with the state of the 
weather, and to shade slightly when the 
sun is powerful. In the autumn discon- 
tinue shading and the use of the syringe, 
giving abundance of air to discourage 
further growth. Through the winter a 
night temperature of 36® or 40®, according 
to the state of the weather, will be suffi- 
cient, reduce the amount of water to the 
ro(»ts, but never allow the soil to become 
dry. About the same time in the spring 
again repot, letting the size of the shift be 
proportionate to the progress the plants 
have made. If roots are plentiful, pots 3 
or 4 inches larger will be required ; use 
the best fibrous peat that can be got, and 
at the same time loosen all the shoots from 
the sticks, and replace these with others 
taller, so as to accommodate the increased 
growth. Treat through the summer as in 
the previous season, anil again in the autumn 
and winter keep them cool. 

By the time of the next shift in spring 
the plants, if growth has gone on as may 
be expected, wiU be large enough to be 
placeil on a wire trellis, not too big, 
although the rate of yeaily increase in 
size will now be considerable, as the 
shoots thrown up from the base will be 
very much stronger than those which were 
produced at fiist ; disperse them over the 
trellis, so as to furnish it evenly, and wind 
the strong young shoots that rise from the 
bottom regularly round it. The growth 
should not be kept trained down, but 
ought to be run up strings tied to the top 
of the trellis, and thence in an upright 
direction to the roof. Ui) these the shoots 
should be kept trained, where they will 
complete their growth and set flowers, 
after which they can easily be wound 
round the trellis, where they will expand 
through the advanced summer and autumn. 
All now required is to continue the same 
treatment winter and summer as pre- 
viously advised, giving more root-room 
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U8 necessary until they occupy pots or 
tubs 20 or 22 inches in diameter, in which 
they may be kept in health by the as- 
sistwice of manure - water during the 
growi^ season for several yeai*s, when, 
if desired, they can be planted out in a 
greenhouse or conservatory border. They 
are not things that requii*e much use of 
the knife, but, as the weaker old shoots 
cease to gi‘ow much after the plants get 
to producing strong sucker growths, wie 
former may be gradually cut out 

When intended to be grown as climbers 
or for covering a back wall one mistake is 
often committed, and to it are to be attri- 
buted frequent failures— that is, turning 
them out while very small into a large 
body of soil in a border. Lapagerias are 
by no means such quick growers as most 
things of a climbing habit, and the con- 
siderable body of soil in the prepared 
border gets sour and unhealthy before 
the roots lay hold of it ; the consequence 
is that the plants refuse to grow at all, 
and remain for years in a state admitting 
of little progress. If ordinary sized plants 
are procur^ it is much better to grow 
them on in pots for a year or two until 
they get enough roots to penetrate the soil 
freely the first summer they are turned 
out, in which case they rarely fail to do 
well, provided they are projierly treated 
in other respects. Planting out should be 
done eaily in the spring, before growth 
commences, or the disturbance of the roots, 
inseparable from the necessary spreading 
out, will stop growth in a way that would 
much retarcT it for the season. The drain- 
age of the border must be ample, and the 
soil fibrous peat, with enough sand added 
to it ; and as the plants increase in strength 
it is as necessary to regulaily keep the 
shoots trained as it is when grown in a 
pot. As the soil becomes exhausted before 
growth has commenced, each spring an inch 
or two may be removed from the surface 
and replaced with new. Manure-water 
through the summer will also be an as- 
sistance. So treated the plants can be 
kept growing in a vigorous condition for 
a number ot years. We would advise all 
who have the red variety to procure the 
white one ; they are fit companions in 
every way, the attractions of both being 
enhanced by the contiast in the colour of 
the floweis. 

Insects. — Most of the indoor plant pests 
will live and increase apace upon tliese 
Lapagerias ; thrips, red spider, and aphides 
affect them, but these rarely gam a foot- 
ing if the syiinge is used as it ought to be, 
so as to get the water freely to both the 
under and upper surface of the leaves. 


When these insects make their appearance 
a free and persistent use of the syringe is 
the best remedy ; scale must be removed 
by the sponge. The temperature they re- 
quire is not favourable to the increase of 
mealybug, although it will live upon 
them ; and when affected it is best re- 
moved by sponging, and by the use of a 
soft brush to get down to the axils of the 
leaves. There is one other enemy to guard 
against — that is slugs, which are extremely 
fond of the youi^ underground shoot^ 
and unless care is taken to keep these 
marauders thoroughly under they are 
sure to find the growths as they appear 
above the surface, in which case senous 
mischief will be done, as the plants have 
not the power to quickly produce others 
to replace the injur^ ones. 

LAEDIZABALA BITERNATA. 

An evergreen climbing plant that will 
succeed in a greenhouse. The flowers are 
not of a pleasing colour, dull purple, but 
the fruit is edible. It can be increased bv 
cuttings, and grown on afterwards as aa- 
vised for Passifloras, which see. 

It is a native of Chili, and blooms in 
spring. 

LA8IANDBA MACBANTHA. 

There are two varieties of this evergreen 
warm greenhouse plant, L. macrantha and 
L. macrantha floribunda, quite distinct, 
and both equally well worth growing, but 
for totally different purposes. In shape 
the flowers are not unlike Pleroma elegans, 
but they do not possess the same intense 
colour; they are, however, much l^er, 
and produced in greater quantities. They 
are among the grandest of all Melastomads. 
L. macrantha floribunda was introduced 
after L. macrantha, and is best adapted for 
specimen pot culture, being naturally of a 
bushy habit of growth, blooming profusely 
in the autumn and winter, when flowering 
subjects are much in demand and not over- 
plentiful. It is a free grower, and will 
flower in a very small state, even in 6 or 
6 inch pots ; its large, rich, violet-purple 
blossoms are not of very long duration, 
like many other Melastomads^ome two 
or three days are as long as they usually 
last; they are produced in clusters from 
lie points and axils of the leaves of the 
young shoots, giving a succession forseverid 
weeks. 

Both varieties are easily struck from 
! cuttings of the soft shoots, put in during 
spring, as early as they can be obtained, 3 
or 4 inches long. Put singly in 3-inch pots, 
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close, moist, and shaded in a moderate 
stove heat, they will root in four or five 
weeks, when remove the glasses and en- 
courage growth by continuing to keep 
warm ; pinch out the points when they 
have made a little progress, give a little 
shade when it is sunny, and syringe over- 
head in the afternoons. By midsummer 
move into 6 or 7 inch pots ; they will suc- 
ceed in either peat or loam, the latter 
being, perhaps, the best; mix a fair 
amount of sand with the soil, as these 
plants with their ample foliage re<j[uire, 
when in active growth, a good quantity of 
water. After potting treat as previously 
until the middle of August, betore which 
time the shoots should again have been 
stopped. Keep cooler through the autumn, 
and winter at 46“ in the nigh^ until the 
end of February, when, to give a long 
season of CTowth move into pots 4 inches 
larger. They will be much benefit^ at 
this early season by being placed in a 
house where they can still receive a little 
more warmth than the generality of green- 
house plants require. Through the spring 
give them plenty of light until the sun 
gets very powerful, after which, in the 
middle of the day, they will need a little 
shade ; give a sufficiency of air during the 
early part of the day, but close the house 
with a fair amount of sun-heat, syringing 
the plants overhead at the same time ; do 
not let them go short of water while in 
active growth, or it will have the effect of 
checking root-action, which would seriously 
interfere with the season’s progress. Pincn 
out the points of the shoots so as to induce 
the formation of enough branches to furnish 
the plants well. L. macrantha floribunda 
is one of the easiest managed subjects in 
this respect, but must not have this stop- 
ping neglected, otherwise it will entail 
cutting back the strong upright shoots that 
are formed in the centre of the plant, the 
removal of which will be so much loss in 
size. By midsummer, if the progress has 
been satislactoiy, the strongest plants will 
bear another shift into pots 3 inches larger, 
and the soil should now be a little more 
lumw, and should contain as much of 
the decayed roots of the grass as can be 
obtained, potting quite h^d. T^ere a 

g ood qu^tity of fibre exists in soil of this 
escrintion, this plant will make rapid 
growth, forming a nice hidf-specimen the 
second year. After this summer potting 
keep them a little closer for a fortnight, 
using plenty of moisture in the atmosphere, 
and contmuing to damp the plants over- 
head ; keep the strongest shoots well tied 
out so as to balance their strength, allow- 
ing the weaker ones to assume an upright 


position, which will much increane their 
growth. About the beginning of August 
nip out the points of any tliat are taking 
the lead ; but after tnis time do not stop 
any more, or it would interfere with theii^ 
fiowering. Through September wi^hold 
shade, give more air, and cease syringing 
overhead, to effect the ripening process in 
the growth and formation of flower-buds ; 
by the end of the year, or sometimes 
earlier, these will be apparent, when the 
plants should be placed in a temperature 
of 48“ or 60“ in the night, to induce them 
to open freely, when they can be removed 
to the conservatory, for the decoration of 
which this subject is most suitable. The 
temperature here should be similar to such 
as the plants have been previously in, 
otherwise the flowers ar*e liable to drop 
before opening ; after blooming remove to 
a house where they will be kept about 46® 
in the night, if lower the leaves are apt to 
suffer, seriously affecting the roots. 

About the end of February cut the 
plants back moderately, and place them 
where the temperature is a mw degrees 
higher, which will cause them soon to 
break, after which they should be turned 
out of the pots and a small portion of the 
surface-soil removed, giving 3 inches more 
room, using soil similar to such as hitherto 
recommended. Tie the strongest branches 
well out, and treat generally as advised for 
the preceding season in respect to syring- 
ing, shade, and air, with attention to stop- 
ping anv shoots that are disposed to take 
the lead too much ; but this year the 
plants will, in all probability, not show so 
much disj^sition to make unequal growth. 
They will not require a second pot this 
season, but must be subjected in the 
autumn to the slight ripening process, by 
withholding shade and a drier condition of 
the atmospnere. When the bloom-buds 
begin to swell considerably give them a 
similar temperature to that of the previous 
autumn, to open their flowers. The time 
of blooming may, if desired, be somewhat 
delayed by keeping the plants in a little 
lower temperature, but this must not be 
carried too far, by keeping them either too 
cool or too long under the retarding process, 
or the result will most likely be the total 
loss of the flowers, for this is essentially 
an autumn and winter blooming subject, 
and unless by accident which gives it a 
check or treatment out of the ordinary 
course, it is not disposed to flower at any 
other season. After blooming the plants may 
he ^aiu cut back and treated in every way 
s i m i larly to the preceding year, being given 
a further shift of 3 inches, and a Uttle of 
the old soil being removed without disturl>- 
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iug the ^ roots much. When they have 
bloomed the next autumn it will be b^t 
to destroy them, unless where required 
very large, as young plants are in every 
way to be preferred, and from their quick 
and easy growth succession stock can al- 
ways be brought on to take their place. 

The other variety, L. macrantha, when 
first let out, very much disappointed those 
who grew it, fi*om its straggling upright 
habit, which no amount of stopping and 
attentive cultivation appeared cai)able of 
counteracting, and for this reason, in most 
cases, it was discarded as worthless. It 
frequently happens that a plant which is 
admirably acfapted for some pailicular 
purpose gets a oad character by reason of 
its inability to conform to a process of 
culture opposed to its natural habit. Thus 
it was with this Lasiandra : its straggling 
growth, although rendering it untit for 
growing into a compact bushy specimen, 
naturally suits it for the purpose of train- 
ing up a pillar, wall, or rafter ; grown in 
any of these situations in a structure, with 
a lew degrees more warmth in the winter 
than the ordinary liaid wooded house, it is 
one of the finest flowering plants in exist- 
ence, blooming for weeks in such profusion 
that no one, except those who have seen it 
80 employed, can form any idea of the 
gorgeous effect it produces. It forms large 
clusters of from a dozen to a score of 
flowers at the points of the shoots, which 
keep on opening in succession for weeks 
together, but to be grown to perlection in 
such situations it should not be confined to 
a i)ot, but should be planted out in a well- 
diained bed of good loam, to wliich has 
been added a liberal admixture of sand, 
with the addition of a good sprinkling of 
charcoal or bricks, broken the size of 
pigeons^ eggs, to prevent the soil getting 
sour. 

In thus using this plant, as in the case 
of many others, the mistake is frequently 
committed of turning them out whilst m a 
email state ; so treated the soil becomes 
sour before the plant has enough roots 
to lay sufficient held of it. On this point it 
may be, and frequently is, urged that 
plants in a state of nature commence then- 
existence, even from the germination of 
the seed, in an unconfined space, without 
the soil becoming unsuited for their 'well- 
being ; but in the open air the conditions 
of the soil, in common with other things, 
are altogether different ; full exposure U) 
the air and light prevents its becoming in 
such condition as is inevitable in the best 
ventilated and light-mlmitting structure, 
and in nature^s planting it must be borne 
in mind that all do not grow that come in 


contact with the soil — only such as happen 
to be placed under conditions of situation 
suitable to their requirements. Thus with 
plants that are intended to be turned out 
in bordeiTB, such aa the one under consideia- 
tion, we have always found, except in 
the case of extremely strong-growiug sub- 
jects, that it was much the best way to 
grow them on for a time in pots until they 
had acquired considerable stiength before 
turning out, with the precaution, at the 
time ot planting, of spreading the roots 
out so as to prevent the ill-effects of the 
spiral root-curve inseparable from pot 
culture. For the above reason it is better 
to grow this Lasiandra in a jx)t for a 
season, treating it in every way as to soil, 
water, air, and shadmg, as has been advised 
for L. macrantha floribunda, but not to 
stop the shoots, simply growing the plants 
on wuth a single stem until they have 
attained the height which will best adapt 
them for the position they are required 
for. Afterwards it will be necessary to 
take out the points, so as to induce the 
formation of shoots to cover sufficiently 
their allotted space, when they will require 
nothing more than being kept tied loosely 
in, with sufficient use of the knife after 
flt)wering, to keep them -within bounds. 
In such situations this and other plants 
frequently get weakly, through the soil 
becoming impoverished, to prevent which 
every spring, before active giowth com- 
mences, an inch or two of the surface-soil 
should be removed and new added, with 
an occasional application of manure- water 
during the growing season ; so treated they 
will last many yeai-s. 

Insects. — Lasiandras are not plants per- 
ticularly subject to insects. Red spider 
will sometimes make its appearance if the 
syringe is not sufficiently used ; in such 
I case i-epeated washings with clean water 
I will be the best remedy, the texture of the 
leaves being such as not to bear without 
danger of injury any application of the 
nsuS insecticides. Scale, either white or 
brown, will live upon them ; the brown 
species is usually small and puny, but in 
such state it is not so easily destioyed as 
when upon a plant that suits it better, and 
on which it is found in that peculiar fat 
condition which indicates good feeding. 
Where it exists upon these plants, the best 
way to proceed is, after flowering, to 
shorten back, cutting away all the leaves 
and then washing thoroughly with insecti- 
cide — repeating this two or three times in 
the course of ten days. The plants, after 
this cutting in, should be kept in a tem- 

E ' Lire of 50®, so as to induce them to 
, for it often happens when any plant 
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is headed back, if kept in a temperatuM too 
low to excite jijrowth, that it either dies or 
breaks weakJy — the roots, under such con- 
dition, genemly suffering more than tliey 
otherwise would through the severance of 
the branches. If affected with white scale, 
they will require cutting back to the hanl, 
mature woocT, and dressing with strong in- 
secticide : the mixture should be washed 
well into the equalities of the Irnrk, and 
the dressing repeated several times before 
the plants break into growth. 

LASTBEA. 

A genus of Ferns, containing stove, 
greenhouse, and haJrdy species ; most of 
the tender sorts are inferior in ai^pear- 
ance to the generality of stove or green- 
house kinds, but those who form collections 
may deem a few worth growing. 

jor propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

L. melanocaidon. 

L. miembranifolia. Isle of Luzon. 

L. patens. West Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. | 

L, aristata variegata, Japan. 

L. decomposita. Australia. 

L, decurrem. Japan and China 

LATANIA. 

A genus of handsome cool stove Palms, 
of easy culture. They are manageable in 
size in the early stages of their gi'owth, but | 
as they get old require much rofjra. 

The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

L. a urea. This is a very strong grower, 
with thick leaf-stalks, the leave.s are 
palmate in shape, deeply divided and dis- 
tinctly plaited. From the Mauritius. 

L. rubra. A handsome species, with 
strong leaf-stalks, red in colour. Tlie 
leaves, wdiich are palmate, are deeply 
divided, and distinctly jilaited. From the 
Mauritius. 

LESOHENAULTZA. 

These fine evergreen greenhouse plants 
are natives of New Holland ; they com- 
prise some half-dozen species and varieties. 
L. biloba major is justly esteemed as one 
of the ffnest plants in cultivation. Its 
splendid light olue ffowers have no equal 
among plants of this class ; they are pro- 
duced freeljr fnim the points of the shoots 


in spring and summer, and last ffve or 
six weeks in beauty. A well-flowered 
example of this Lescnenaultia is not onlv 
a fine and attractive subject in itself, 
but from its distinct habit of growth ana 
colour it liariiioniseB with any other plants, 
more especially those bearing yellow 
flowers, such as the AUamandas, from 
which cause it has always been a favourite 
with exhibitors. There is no plant that 
has a more telling effect, or is a greater 
source of attraction on the exhibition stage, 
yet here, of late years, it has not been so 
often seen as in time post. There are 
several reasons that account for this ; it 
does not attain so large a size as most of 
the subjects now grown for showing are 
requiretl to do, consequently where a 
reasonable uniformitv in size is looked for, 
it is found too small. It is also a short- 
lived plant, liable to get into bad condition, 
or go off, without any apparent cause. 
Nevertheless, it is a subject tuat deserves a 
I better fate than to get into the list of 
neglected plants, where there is some 
danger of its going. It is one of the things 
the cultivation of which no young plant 
grower should rest satisfied until he has 
mastered. It requires different treatment 
from most other i>lants, and any attempt 
to grow it under the exact conditions 
that some natives of the same countiy 
want, will end in failure. Three principal 
things to ol)serve are ; — In potting not a 
single root must be injured that can be 
avoided, not even by the removal of the 
crocks ; in the winter it must not be 
allowed to remain long in a temperature 
lower than 45” ; and it should never be 
stood in the 02 )eii air. The first and last 
of these will cause the stunted condition 
that it often gets into, and from which it 
rarely recovers, and a lower temperature 
than that named will speedily lead to the 
attack of mildew, to which it is much 
subject. 

To ensure success it is necessary to have 
free young plants to begin with — without 
this there, is little prospect of their doing 
well. 

This Leschenaultia strikes freely from 
cuttings made of the points of the young 
shoots about 3 inches in length, taken on 
^ly in spring ; put them 2 inches apart 
in pots filled with sand, cover with a pro- 
pagating glass, keep moist, and shadea in 
an intermediate house and they will root 
in six or eiglit weeks, when gradually 
expose them to the full air of the house 
and pinch off the tops of the shoots — as soon 
as they begin to move freely putting fkem 
singly in 3-inch pots in fine peat to which 
a good sprinkling of sand has been added ; 
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continue to keep them a little close and in 
an inteniiediate temperature with a thin 
shade in the middle of the day, syringing 
overhead at shutting up time in the after- 
noons. By the beginning of August, the 
points of the sh^ts should again be pinched 
out ; leave off shading as the autumn 
draws on, and give more air. Winter near 
the glass in a temperature of 45® by night, 
with 10® more in the daytime. In March 
move them into 6-incl/ pots, and in the 
course of a month or 6 weeks they should 
have the points of the shoots again pinched 
out. Never let the soil get too dry, and 
keep the pots stood on a moist bottom but 
with more air than through the preceding 
summer, and a little shade when the sun is 
very powerful , syringe in the afternoons 
as bef()iv up t(^ the middle of August, after 
which discontinue it, and keep through the 
autumn and winter as previously. About 
Christmas nip out all the i)oints of the 
shoots ; it is necessary not to defer this 
for the plant is a continuous grower, and 
if the stopping is deferred until spring 
time IS lost. About the end of March 
remove into pots 3 or 4 inches larger, 
according to the quantity of roots tney 
have. It is, unlike many hardwoodell 
plants, a very free rooter ; it will grow m 
good fibrous loam, and it is better to give 
it that than ludifferent peat, but where 
good peat full of fibre is obtainable, it is 
the best ; use it in a lumpy state, not 
breaking so tine as for most things. If the 
peat naturally contains but little sand, add 
one-sixth, and mix well. Instead of turn- 
ing the plants out in the usual way, which 
would more or less injure the tender fleshy 
roots, the pots should be broken. Do not 
attempt to disturb a single root by removing 
the drainage, but transfer all together into 
the new pot ; make the soil firm. 

The plant is naturally an upright grower, 
and, as soon as potted, it should have all 
the strong shoots bent down to a horizontal 
position, bringing the more vigorous close 
to the rim of the i>ot. This will cause 
them to break back through their whole 
length. For two or three weeks they 
should be kept a little closer, and the bl«age 
under them sprinkled ; but keep them 
well up to the glass. By the beginning of 
May they will liave taken to the new soil, 
and be growing freely. Now, as the 
weather gets warmer, commence to syringe 
overhead in the afternoons, and close in sun- 
heat ; continue this, and keep the stage and 
floor damp until the end of August, after 
which cease the use of the syringe, and 
keep the house drier, giving more air. 
Treat through the autumn mid winter as 
in the previous season, keeping the plants 


tied into shape. Do not now pinch out the 
points of the shoots until the end of 
February, as, if strong and stopped so 
eai’ly as in the preceding year, they would 
most likely set a second, lot of flowers, 
which would seriously interfere with their 
growth. Pot about the middle of April, 
the additional root-room they receive must 
be in accordance with the progress the 
plants have made ; if very strong they will 
want a 4-inch shift, as heretofore moving 
the whole mass, roots and crocks ; give a 
little shade in the middle of the day for a 
few weeks. Train and tie the young shoots 
well out, BO as to keep them in the tlesired 
shape, which should be lound and bushy, 
for if allowed to assume the jioint^ 
pyramidal form, the higher shoots will 
take the lead, and starve the branches near 
the base. 

^ Abf)ut midsummer stop all the points of 
the shoots, treat afterwards as before, 
keeping the plants drier overhead towards 
autumn, with more air. Give them all 
the light possible through the winter, but 
the temperature must not be lower than 

t ireviously. They will, if all goes well, set 
doom freely about March, and must not 
have any cold current of air admitted 
upon them, or receive a check in any 
other way, for if subject to such the blooms 
will sometimes go blind. If the plants 
aie intended for exhibition the shoots 
must be j)roj)erly secured by tying, so that 
they will not chafe in carriage, or they 
will be disfigured. If used for decorative 
purposes they must not be crowded among 
otherthings, forina very few days they would 
be inj ured thereby. After flowenng shorten 
the shoots back half way between the 
points and the place where they were 
stopped back to in the previous summer. 
Place them in a house that is kept a little 
close for a short time until they have 
broken. When they have made half an 
inch of growth repot, gi^dng a 2 or 3 inch 
shift, moving them as before directed in 
every way, and subjecting them to 
autumn and winter treatment as m the 
previous yeai*. 

This Leschenaultia is not a long-lived 
subject, consequently those who grow it 
should each year staii a few young plants 
to supply the place of those tnat get worn 
out and refuse to grow fieely. It is some- 
times attacked by greenfly, which must be 
sought for, as they do not thrive well ui)on 
it, and consequently are small, and being 
almost the colour of the leaves, are not 
easy of detection ; notwithstanding, if 
allowed to remain unmolested even for a 
short time, they will by the dirt they 
deposit upon them injure the leaves, wliich 
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on account of their soft nature are difl&cul^ 
to clean. If the insect gets into the points 
of the shoots after the flowers are set, it 
will in a very few days destroy them. 
When affected with this insect the plants 
must be fumigated. It is also much sub- 
ject to mildew, which is almost imper- 
ceptible up(»n it, and not seen until the 
leaves begin to fall off through its effects. 
Sulphur is the best remedy, dusted all 
over, but the parasite is most generally 
produced by too low a temperature during 
the winter months — it should never be 
allowed to fall lower than already in- 
dicated. 

L. Formosa has scarlet flowers, which it 
opens freely almost all the year round. 
This is a desirable plant, and deserves 
more general cultivation than it now 
receives ; it is a smaller grower, easier to 
manage, and longer-lived than L. biloba : 
it will in the winter bear keeping cooler, 
but does much better with a temperature 
similar to that advised for the blue variety. 
It is more procumbent in habit, and a 
much slower grower, and requires some- 
what different treatment ; it is a liner 
rooted plant, but is not so impatient of its 
roots being touched, consequently when 
potted it should have the crocks removed. 
The soil should be similar in every way to 
that' already recommended for L. biloba, 
except that it will be benefited by the 
addition of a sprinkling of broken crocks, 
about the size of hoise beans. It is a free- 
rooting subject, and reqiiires more pot- 
room than its size would lead one to 
suppose. It does not need much tying to 
support it, and very little pinching of the 
shoots, as it is naturally a compact branch- 
ing plant. To induce it to get on while 
young, the flowers should be picked out 
regularly as they are formed. So free of 
flowering is it that a newly-struck cutting 
will bloom. In other respects its cultuial 
requirements are the same as for L. biloba. 
Like the last-named variety it is subject to 
the attacks of aphides, for which it should 
be treated in a similar manner. 

L. Baxter! major and L. intermedia, 
bearing orange flowers, are very free 
growers, similar in habit and in the general 
treatment they require ; they are profuse 
bloomers, and equtuly deserving of cultiva- 
tion, especially for purposes of general 
decoration. 

LEUOADENDBON AEGENTEUM. 

This is the only species among a con- 
siderable number included in the genus, 
that finds any favour cultivators. It 
is the Witteboom or Silver tree of the 


Cape ; it grows to a good siz^ reachii^ a 
height of 10 or 12 feet, but is pretty in a 
smm state, to which it can be kept for a 
considerable time under pot-culture. The 
leaves are silvery- white Doth on the upper 
and under surface. It will thrive under 
treatment such as advised for Bhopalas, 
which see. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

LEUOOPOGON. 

These are evergreen greenhouse shrubs 
with neat habit of growth ; but although in 
common with most plants from the same 
countries thev flower treely, they are not 
sufticiently effective to be rated at more 
than sec(jndary value for decorative pur- 
poses. They thrive under like conditions 
to those advised for Epaciis, which see. 

The most desirable are : — 

L. Gunninghamii, White. A summer 
bloomer. Australia. 

L. j uniperinus. Flowers white, produced 
in summer. A native of New South 
Wales. 

L. Richei. White ; also a summer 
bloomer. From New Holland. 

LIBONIA PLORIBUNDA. 

In this we have a small, compact-growing, 
softwooded plant that bears a profusion of 
tube-shaped flowers, dull red and orange 
in colour. Its free-flowering disposition 
makes it useful for greenhouse decoration, 
especially in the autumn months. 

Cuttings of the soft young shoots should 
be struck in March, put several together in 
small pots filled with sand, and stood in 
a temperature of 60°. Kept moist and 
shadecf, they will root in a fortnight, .when 
move singly into 3-inch pots in loam, to 
which ad(l some leaf-numld and sand. 
Stf)p the shoots and keep in a temperatui’e 
sinular to that in which the cuttings were 
struck until a little later in the spring, 
when they have begun to grow freely, after 
which less heat will sufiice. Give a mode- 
rate amount of air, with a little shade in 
sunny weather, syringe oveiliead daily, 
and supply water to the roots, as required 
by other quick-growing plants of a like 
description. In two months from the first 
potting enough progress should have been 
made to admit of the plants being moved 
to 6 or 7 inch pots, which in most cases 
will be found big enough to flower them 
in ; now mix some rotten manure with the 
soil, again stop the points of the shoots, 
and continue to treat as before. As the 
lK)t8 (jet filled with roots and the plants 
come into bloom give manure- water, which 
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will prolong their flowering. Young 
examples struck in the spring will usually 
be found most useful, consequently when 
the blooming is over no more need be kept 
than will suflice to furnish cuttings the 
ensuing spring, for which purpose they 
should be previously cut back and placed 
in heat so as to secure the requisite growth. 
It is a native of Brazil. 

There is a form of this Libonia with 
variegated foliage, in other ways not differ- 
ing from the green-leaved kind. 

Insects. — To keep down red spider 
syringe freely, for aphides fumigate with 
tobacco. 

LIOUALA. 

A handsome genus of mostly low-growing 
stove Palms, that deserve to be extensively 
cultivated. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

L, grandis. What the appearance of 
this magnificent species may turn out to 
be as it gets older we do not know, but 
in its early stages of growth it has no 
equal amongst the fan-leaved section of 
Palms, It is of stout, moderately close 
habit ; the leaves are fan-shaped, of a 
medium size, beautifully plaited, and nar- 
rowly lobed on the margin. From the 
Soutli Sea Islands. 

L, hon'ida, A large fan-leaved species ; 
like the preceding the leaves are plaited, 
and are retained in a healthy condition on 
the plant, so as to give it a well-furmshed 
appearance. From Java. 

LILIUM. 

In these we have one of the finest 
genus of all cultivated flowering ])lants, 
differing much in their appearance. Many 
of the species that thrive out-of-doors in 
favourame localities succeed better in pots, 
where, if treated as they ri*quire to be, the 
amount of flowers produced is much in 
excess of those obtainable in the open air, 
under all but exceptionally favourable 
conditions of soil and climate. One of the 
essential matters in the cultivation of Lilies 
is never to disturb them when the roots 
are in an active condition. 

The ordinary means of increase is by 
offsets, which most of the kinds produce 
freely : these should be removed from 
established plants at the time of repotting, 
when the tops have died down after 
flowering. Never by any means defer the 
potting until the bulbs have begun to form 
new roots, which most of the species do a 
considerable time before top gi’owth com- 
mences. As win be understood, the time 


for removing the offsets varies with the 
different species that go to rest at different 
times of the year, and must be regulated 
thereby. All that is necessary is to turn 
the plants out of the pots and separate the 
small offset bulbs from the large flowering 
ones, putting the small ones four or six 
together in pots proportionate to their size, 
being guided still further by the size the 
particular kind grows to ; the pots in all 
cases should be well drained. Most of the 
sorts thrive in good rich turfy loam, to 
which is added a fifth part of well-decom- 
posed leaf-mould, some rotten manure, and 
sand ; the greater part do best when their 
bulbs are well coveied with soil, by placing 
them about midway down in the pots, 
pressing the soil moderately firm above. 
They should then be stood away in a house 
or pit out of the reach of frost, on a slightly 
moist bottom so that the moisture in the 
soil will not get dried up, so as to require 
much water being given until the shoots 
appear above the surface ; when this 
occurs they ought to be immediately 
placed where they will get plenty of light, 
for if the shoots get at all drawn much 
harm will be done. After this give water 
to keep the soil in a sufficiently moist con- 
dition for the roots to act, but not too wet. 
During the early spring the best position 
for them is a pit or frame where the heads 
of the jdants will be near the glass, and 
frost can be just excluded. As the shoots 
advance put a stick to each for support, 
and give water fieely as the soil gets full 
of roots. When danger from frost is over, 
the plants are better out-of-doors ; if the 
pots can be plunged in a bed of ashes it 
will be better for the roots, and there will 
be less trouble in watering. Continue to 
supply them with water through the 
summer until the tops die dovm, when 
place them for a few weeks where the soil 
will be in a metlium state as to moisture. 

It is well to do whatever potting is re- 
quired by all bulbs early enough in autumn, 
not deferring it until the roots begin to 
move, which, as already said, does much 
harm. Young plants such as have been 
one year removed from the flowering pots 
in the way advised, may be potted on 
without being disturbed further than by 
the removal of the loose soil and a portion 
of the top of the ball ; larger pots should 
be given when necessary, and they should 
be treated through the winter and ensuing 
summer as in the preceding. If all goes 
well the bulbs will this second summer 
attain size and strength sufficient to enable 
them to bloom the year following, after 
which treat as ttp to this point advised ; 
giving more pot-ixiom when wanted, and 
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removii^ the offsets and potting them 
separately. When the la^ flowering 
bulbs incrc^ in number, separate them 
so as to prevent overcrowding. The above 
course of treatment will answer for most of 
the kinds of Lilies suitable for pot culture. 
L. giganteum should be kept singly in all 
the stages of its growth. 

The following are all desirable for pot 
culture : — 

L. auratum. White, with yellow band 
down the centre of the petals, spotted with 
red. From Japan. 

L. eximitm, A dwarf-growing, large 
white-flowered species ; a fine kind for 
forcing. Japan. 

L, giganteum, A majestic Lily ; the 
flower-stem in a strong plant grows 10 or 
12 feet high, bearing near a score of im- 
mense blooms, white, striped with reddish- 
violet at the base ; very fragrant From 
Nep^. 

L. HarrisH An extremely fine and 
free-blooming variety of L. eximium. 

L, japonicum. Has very large flowers, the 
inner surface white, brown outside. China. 

Z. Kramerii, Large flowers, of a pale 
blush colour. Japan. 

L, Parkmannii, The new American 
hybrid, a cross between L. aumf um and L. 
speciosum ; flowers white and crimson. 

L. philippinense. Flowers white, 7 or 8 
inches long; very fragrant. Philippine 
Islands. 

L. specioeum aUnim. A white form of L. 
speciosum. Japan. 

X. speciKSwm punctatvm. White, with 
pale pink spots. Japan. 

L, speciosum rubrum. White, spotted 
and suffused with crimson. Japan. 

L. Thunhergianvmaureum, A variety of 
L. Thunbergianum with yellow flowers, 
nicely spotted. Japan. 

L. Thunbergianum grandiflorum. A 
handsome kind, with orange-red flowers, 
slightly spotted. 

i. Wallichianwm, A variety of L. 
lonmflorum, cream-colour, shaded with 
yellow. From the Himalaya. 

L, Washingtonianum. White, striped 
with lilac ; very fragrant. CaLfomia. 

There are various handsome forms of 
many of the above species, all desirable for 
pot culture, that will succeed under the 
tiNeatment here ^ven. 

iKBScnl — Lilies ore not much affected 
with insects except aphides, for the de- 
BtamctiQn of which funG^ate with tobacco. 

LDnnL 

The of lintdif deserving of pot 
culture Use &w as compared with the 


number of species that are l^nown. The 
sorts, treated of here, are small-growing 
plants, useful for flowering late in autumn. 

They strike readily from shoot cuttings, 
which should be struck early in spring, put 
several toother in 5 or 6 incn poto in 
sand, and keep close, moist, and shaded in 
a temperature of 60®, where they will soon 
root, when move singly into 3-inch pots in 
loam or peat, to whi^ add a little leaf- 
mould and sand. After potting keep them 
moderately close until they begin to grow, 
standing them where they will get plenty 
of light; keep in a temperature similar 
to that in which the cuttings were struck 
until the advanced season renders the use 
of artificial heat unnecessary. Stop the 
points of the shoots, give air in the day 
time, shade from the sun and svringe over- 
head freely every afternoon ; this is neces- 
sary as these plants are more subject to red 
spider than most things. Again stop the 
snoots, and in June move them into 6 or 7 
inch pots, which in most cases will be large 
enough for them to bloom in. After this 
time an ordinary unheated pit will answer 
for them, and they should be placed wdiere 
they will get plenty of light and air, with 
a little shade until the end of August, 
when they will be better without ; syringe 
regularly daily up to this time. As the 
weather gets colder the plants should have 
a little warmth, which will assist their 
flowering. 

Wlien the blooming is over enough 
should be ke]>t to furnish cuttings in the 
spring, and if it is thought desirable to 
grow some on a second season these may be 
retained and cut 'well in in March ; after 
they have broke shake pai‘t of the old soil 
away, give pots a size or two larger, and 
treat afterwards as in the previous summer. 

The kinds best worth growing are : — 

L. flavum, Flowers yellow, blooms 
in autumn. A native of Southern Europe. 

L. trigynum. Yellow flowers, produced 
in summer and autumn. An Indian species. 

Insects. — The regular use of the syringe 
advised will keep down red spider. For 
aphides, which sometimes attack them, 
fumigate with tobacco. 

LISIANTHUS EUSSELLIANUS. 

In this Lisianthus we have one of, the 
most beautiful of all biennial stove plants. 
Its splendid purple campanulate nowers^ 
produced in large terminal panicles, never 
fail to render it attractive — so much so, 
that few who see it in bloom and possess 
the necessary means for growing it fail to 
make the attempt this it might be 

supposed that It wou!^ be much more 
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Common tlian it is, but it is well to men- 
tion at the outset that it is a difficult 
subject to deal with ; nevertheless it is 
well worth all the attention that can be 
bestowed on it. Lisianthus Russellianus 
is indigenous to Texas, and it must have 
epdcial treatment, for, unless well managed, 
it gives a very imperfect idea of its beauty, 
^e seeds should be sown in Februaiy ; 
if deferred later the plants do not acquire 
their wonted stren^h before autumn. 
Drain well a 7-inch or 8-inch pot, and 
then fill it up to within half an inch of the 
rim with fine sifted peat, to which has 
been added a moderate quantity of sand ; 
press this firmly down, and on the top lay 
naif an inch of sand, which water well and 
press the suiface smooth ; on this scatter 
the seeds, just pressing them lightly with 
the hand so as to emb^ them in the sand ; 
put a piece of glass that will cover the top 
of the pot over it, and stand in a saucer, 
which keep with about an inch of water in 
it. Place in a temperature of 65°, and 
shade carefully from the sun, so that the 
surface whereon the seeds are sown may 
not cet dry, for no water should be given 
overhead until the plants have got two 
pairs of leaves. As soon as the seed has 
vegetated stand where the seedlings will 
get plenty of light, but they must not have 
the sun directly upon them. A piece of 
thin white tissue paper we have found the 
best material for protecting them witliout 
keeping out the light. Now give enough 
water to keep the soil well moistened, with 
some air daily, and when they have got 
three pairs of leaves move them singly into 
little pots. 

A moderate stove temperature will 
answer through the summer ; pinch out 
the points of the shoots directly they com- 
mence to grow after potting ; repeat this 
once more about the middle of Julv, and 
move them into 3-inch pots, using fibrous 
peat and a little leaf-mould. In September 
they ^ould be placed on a shelf within 12 
inches or 15 inches of the roof, standing 
the pots in shallow pans ; give no more 
water through the wmter on the surface, 
but when the soil appears to be getting too 
diy pour about half-an-inch into the pans 
— ^it will then be sucked up by the plants. 
Thev must not be allowed to get so dry as 
to flag, or they will be seriouslv injured, 
and tney will not bear water applied to the 
surfisMce during the winter, as it almost in- 
variably causes them to damp off. A tem- 
perature of 50^* in the night will suit them 
until the middle of March. An inter- 
mediate Orchid house answers for them 
through tlie winter. About the time above 
named they will require moving into their 


bloomiuj^ pots. Thev should now have a 
large shift ; an 8-iuch pot will not be too 
big for a single plant, and good peat with 
a little leaf-mould and sand should be used. 
A 12-inch pot will do for three plants, 
putting them close together in the nuddle ; 
they should still have a position with their 
heads near the glass, and again be shaded 
when the sun comes on them. The night 
temperature ought now to be 60°, and that 
of the day 70“ or 75° ; they must have as 
much water as will keep the soil fairlv 
moist ; the shoots wiU gi-ow fast, and wiU 
each want a thin stick to support them. 
As the weather gets warmer raise the heat 
to 65° or 66° in the night and 80° by day, 
with air daily, and a moderately moist 
atmos 2 )here. 

By the end of May they will show 
flower, which will take five or six weeks 
before it expands. They will keep on 
blooming for five or six weeks, during 
which time the plants may be stO(^ where 
they will be a little cooler, but not have 
too much air <jr be in a di aught. They can 
now be placed further from the glass, 
where they will be seen more to advantage. 
After blooming ki*ep on attending to them 
until the seed is ripe, when it is best to 
throw them away, biinging on young seed- 
linjT’ each year to take their place. 

Insects.— This Lisianthus is liable to 
the attacks of aphides, red spider and 
thrips, especially the last. Dipping in 
tobacco water and sjionging with dean 
water is the most successtul remedy. 

LITOBEOGHIA. 

A genus of Ferns, most of which are 
stove species ; they are pretty, and suffi- 
ciently distinct fiom others to make a few 
repi’esentatives of the genus worth growing. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

jL. aurita. Isle of Luzon. 

L, davallioides, 

LITTONIA MODESTA. 

This is a stove plant of a scandent habit 
of growth. It is suitable for clothing a 
pillar, or rafter, or may be trained on a 
trellis. The flowers are campaiiulate in 
sliape, of a dark yellow, or orange colour. 
It requires similar treatment to the 
Gloriosas, which see. Africa. 

LmSTONA. 

A noble genus of large-growing etove 
Palms, that require much room to be mm 
ill a fldiiy developed state. 
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The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

//. altusima. A strong-growing species, 
with stout, heavily-spined leaf stmks j the 
leaves are laige, fan-shaped, plaited, and 
degply divided. Java* 

L, chinensis (syn, : Latania borhonica). 
One of the most remarkable of all Palms ; 
its immense leaves spread horizontally so 
as to occupy a large space, when the plant 
gets old, in which state the trunk is thick 
and massive. The leaves are fan-shaped 
and deeply divided. It comes from 
India. 

LOMARIA. 

Many of the species of this genus of 
Ferns are sufficiently distinct in character 
to be well worth growing ; the greenhouse 
kinds will be found the most desiiable. 
Several assume a miniature Tree form, and 
can be employed for decorative use in 
many ways. L. gibba is one of the 
favourites in Covent Garden Market. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

L, cyciidifolia, Juan Fernandez. 

L, discolor, Brazil 

L, Dalgaimsim. South Africa. 

L, Fraserii. New Zendand. 

X. gibba. New Caledonia. 

L, gibba crispa, 

L, Zamicefolia, 

LOMATIA. 

These are very distinct and handsome, 
slow-growing, hard wooded evergreen green- 
house shrubs. Their foliage is beautifully 
subdivided like that of some Ferns, and it 
enduies in a healthy condition on the 
plants much longer than that of most 
things. 

They are propagated from shoot cuttings 
which are somewhat difficult to strike ; the 
cuttings may be put in at the latter part of 
summer when tlie wood is nearly In a 
mature state, and stood in a cool green- 
house, covered with a propagating glas^ 
and kept moist through the winter until 
they are callused over. Put them in heat 
where they will root, and then move singly 
into small pots in turfy peat, broken fine, 
with some sand added, keep them in an 
intermediate heat until they have got well 
established, after which a greenhouse tem- 
erature will suffice. When a little growth 
as been made pinch out the points of the 
shoots ; this must be attend^ to once or 
twice each season for two or three years, 
or they will get thin of branches, which 


will ultimatelv cause them to become 
naked at the bottom. Each spring they 
should have pots a size or two laruer, but 
they must not be over-potted, as they are 
slow growers, and will keep on improving 
for many years. Should the plants ever 
get bare at the bottom they ought to be 
headed down in spring just before they 
begin to grow, the effect of which treat- 
ment will be to make them more dense 
and bushy, and in every way more hand- 
some than when youn^r. 

X. elegaiitissima. This it a slender- 
growing species, with the divisions of the 
leaves finely cut, giving it a very distinct 
appearance. 

X. silaifolia. A handsome kind, with 
dark-green, deeply-cut leaves ; it forms a 
dense bush, and is remarkably elegant. 

Both are from New South Wales. 

Insects. — The texture of the leaves is 
such that few insects molest them except 
scale, which, if present, must be removed 
by sponging. 

LOPHOSPEBMUM* 

Climbers suitable for growing on the 
roof or pillars of a greenhouse. The 
flowers aie produced freely, and have a 
pretty effect. 

They are easily raised from seeds or 
cuttings of the shoots, which strike readily 
in spring in sand, kept moist, close, and 
shaded in a temperature of 65® or 70® ; 
when rooted move singly into 3-inch 
pots — soil composed of peat and a little 
sand suits them best ; grow on with a little 
shade when the weather is such as to re- 
quire it, with air and a free use of the 
syringe daily. About midsummer move 
the plants into 6 or 7 inch pots, and grow 
on as before. Winter in a temperature of 
45®, and in spring give more root-room, 
training the snoots to the place they are 
to occupy. All that is neeciful afterwards 
is to see that the shoots do not get en- 
tangled, and to give additional room as 
reqiiired. 

The following are the kinds most worthy 
of being grown : — 

L. eruhescens. Has rose-coloured flowers, 
produced in summer. From Talapa. 

X. erubmens maculatum, Flowers purple 
and white. A hybrid that blooms in 
summer. 

X. Hendersonii, A pretty variety with 
rose-coloured flowers produced in summer. 

X, scandem. Flowers purple and violet, 
a summer bloomer. From Mexico. 

Insects.— Syringe freely through the 
growing season to keep down red spider ; 
for aphides fumigate. 
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«ev«tal du>0to Mar tiie baae. When the 
pots m fiuply filled with roote ahift at 


In this fine evergreen ahrab w have | oi^ into others 4 inches laign-. nmW , 
vigorous growth, a remarkably free habit mixture of two-thmb loam to <me^>Satd 
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the length of the time dumg which it has night tempemtore of 60 “ ^Sh the 
been known m this country-^ver half a summer will be sufScient, with a rise tn 
century-it seems strange tiiat it is not the proportionate to the state of the 
more gene^ly met with Ijan it ^ and weather, for, being a native of the hich 
tois ^ only te accom^ for by the fact wmparetively cool, yet humid, country of 
that It does better with a little more warmth Nepaul, it will do better in such a tern 
than that of a greenhouse, and yet cannot perature than if warmer. A little 


bear so high a range of temperature as 
most of the occupants of the stove, where, 
if kept, growth is so much over-excited, 
that it appears never to have time to 
flower, or if it does the bloom is of a 
m^re description. With suflSicient room 
this plant attains a considerable size, reach- 
ing where desired a height of 14 or 16 feet 
when trained so as to occupy the end or 
back wall of the house in which it is 
located. For this purpose few plants are 
more suitable, and in such positions its 
clusters of pinkish-white flowers are most 
effective. It is equally suitable for train- 
ing round a pillar, or it can be grown in a 
pot or tub, trained bush fashion, for which 
its natural habit adapts it. But although, 
from its free disposition to flower, it will 
bloom in a small state, to have it in a con- 
dition such as to exhibit its lull beauty 
when grown as a bush, it should not be 
stinted for root-room, nor should the head 
be too much cut in. 

It is propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots, which should be put in early in 
spring — say in the bemnning of March, 
for with this, as witn most things of 
like character, it is of importance to start 
sufficiently early to admit of the plants 
attaining size and strength before autumn. 
There is one thing connected with this 
Luculia that it is necessary to impress on 
the cultivator — that is, the cuttm^ must 
never be allowed to flag, for if they do 
they rarelv afterwards succeed. Insert 
them singly in small pots, drained and 
half filled with a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat, the upper portion sand. Keep 
them moist, cover with a bell-glass, and 
let them have a night temperature of 
from 60® to 66®. They take longer to 
strike ^an many plants. When root^, 
gradually admit air until the propagating 
glass can be dispensed with altogether, 
when the young plants should be pl^d 
where they wiU receive plenty of light. 
As soon as growth commences pinch out 
the points so as to induce the formation of 


in the middle of the day during very bright 
weather will be an advantage. Syringe 
freely in the afternoons. So managed 
the young plants will make satisfwtory 
progress. 

Treat as already advised until the middle 
of September ; then dispense with the 
shading, and give more air, but keep on 
syringme for another month, after wnich 
it may be discontinued. A night tem- 
perature through the winter of from 46® 
to 50® will suit the plants, which should 
be kept drier at the roots, but on no 
account should moisture be withheld even 
at this season to the extent that some 
things would bear, for it must always 1^ 
borne in mind that the moisture-loving 
nature of these hill-region plants does not 
in any way change under cultivation, and 
if ever kept too dry they get into a languid 
state, ana are made susceptible to the 
attacks of red spider and other insect pests, 
which appear to prefer preying upon plant 
life when under conditions that reduce its 
vital force. By the middle of March they 
may have a 3 or 4 mch shift, now using 
the soil m a more lumpy state, if possible 
containing more fibrous matter. Pot 
firmly by ramming the new material well 
in, which, with most plants, has the effect 
of inducing a more bushy habit of growth, 
with shorter-jointed wood, more msposed 
for an even production of flowers than the 
few gross, over-luxuriant shoots generally 
resulting from light pottmg. Pinch out 
the points of any shoots that are taking an 
undue lead, tram the strongest growths out 
to sticks inserted just within the rims of 
the pots, and leave the weaker ones in a 
more erect position, by which means they 
will acquire strength to an extent that will 
more evenly balance the plants. All now 
required tlfrough the summer is to treat 
as recommended the previous season, 
giving them libersd applications of water 
at the roots and syringing freely. By the 
beginning of Septemoer the plants will 
push up strongly, and when in bloom they 
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can be removed to a conaervatory kept at 
a temperature in accordance with their re- 
auiremente. When the flowering is over 
tnev may be moderately shortened back 
and kept on through the winter as before, 
giving them a liberal shift in the spring, 
and, to still further promote growth, 
supply them witli manure-water during 
the summer. They will this season make 
fine decorative objects when in bloom, 
after which treat as previous^, giving 
more root-room as required, where in- 
tended for planting out, a moderate extent 
of border must w prepared, sufficiently 
drained by means of a layer of 2 or 3 inches 
of broken bricks, pebbles, or anything of 
a similar character. The plants should be 
turned out in the spring just before growth 
commences ; if delayed until later on, some 
check to the young shoots will follow the 
necessary disturbance of the roots, which, 
if coiled, to any extent round the ball, 
should be loosened so as to be directed 
into the new soil ; make this moderately 
firm, otherwise the water will pass through 
and leave the ball dry, a condition essenti- 
ally opposed to free growth. When pre- 
paring the soil, if^ in addition to sand, a 
sprinkliug of broken sandstone or pot- 
sherds is added to it, it will benefit the 
plants, as we have always noticed that the 
material in inside borders is more disposed 
to g^t into a sour, unhealthy state than when 
it IS fully exposed to the open air. The 
plants should be spread out to cover the 
wall or end of the nouse, as the case may 
be, so as to furnish the whole properly 
from the first, as where attention is not 

aid to this matter the growth is naturally 

irected upwards, leaving the lower space 
deficient, a condition which it is after- 
wards difficult to remedy. Where a pillar 
has to be clothed it will be well, instead 
of stopping the plants, so as to induce their 
brancmng out more than requisite, to allow 
one or two of the strongest shoots to take 
the lead so as to attain the required height, 
merely pinching the points at intervals that 
will cause them to sufficiently furnish the 
space as they progress. 

L, Pmceana. A native of Nepaul, has 
white flowers, sometimes slightly tinged 
with pink. It requires treatment such as 
advis^ for L. graussima. 

Insects. — The less injurious kinds of 
insects will in a great measure be kept 
down by the syringing advised. If affected 
with Bcale or bugs, syringe and sponge 
with insecticide. 

LTGODIUIL 

A genus of climbing or twining Ferns, 


comprising stove and greenhouse species ; 
among them are some ^ke remarkiuble for 
their eluant and distinct habit. Varying 
as they ao so much from other Ferns they 
are worthy of being much more grown 
than they are at present. The slender 
thread-like shoots of L. scandens are very 
effective when used in arrangements of cut 
flowers. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, generm details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

L. kmceolatvm, 

L, polystachyvm. Malay Archipelago. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

L. artietdatum. New Zealand. 

jL. japonicum, Japan. 

L. scandens. East Indies. 

MAOKATA BELLA 

There are few plants which have been 
introduced to this country in recent years 
that produce such lovely flowers as this 
Acanthad. It is a native of South Africa, 
and has so far been found a somewhat shy 
bloomer, but this most likely is owing to 
its requirements as to temperature not being 
sufficiently understood, as it evidently is 
one of a number of beautiful flowering 
species we possess that will only bloom 
meagrely or not at all if grown in a hot 
stove temperature, and yet do not suc- 
ceed well with the warmth of a green- 
house. It is propagated by cuttings of the 
young shoots produced after flowering, 
^ese can be obtained about midsummer. 
They should be put singly in small pots 
in sand under a bell-glass in a temperature 
of 70®, kept moist, close, and shaded. They 
will soon root, and then should be gradu- 
ally allowed more air; keen them close 
to the light, and directly tney are well 
furnished with roots, move them into 
6-inch pots in turfy loam, with some 
sand ; pinch the points out to induce 
bushy growth. The heat of a cool stove 
or intermediate house is what is required, 
with more air than stove plants geuerelly 
like, and no more shade than is found 
needful to keep the leaves from scorching ; 
syringe daily until autumn ; then keep the 
atmosphere drier and allow the soil to get 
a little drier also. A night temperature 
of 45® to 60® will suit the plants through 
the winter, with a rise in the da 3 rtime, 
more or less, as the weather varies ; from 
66® to 68® will be right. 

In March increase the warmth 6* in the 
night, and to 60® or 66® by day, moving 
them into 10-inch pots ; raise the tempera- 
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ture as the weather gets warmer, giving 
air and syringing as in the preceding 
summer; again pinch the points of any 
shoots that are out-growing the others. 
By July the pots should be so far filled 
with roots as to necessitate another shift, 
tliat is if pot culture is to be the course 
followed ; if not, they should be planted 
out in a prepared border of limited extent, 
so as not to give the roots too much room 
to run, well drained, and filled with good 
free loam ; in either case encourage all the 
growth possible until the end of September, 
after which time give no more water than 
is requisite to keep the leaves from flagging, 
and winter as before. Early in March in- 
crease the temperature to 60° or 65®, and 
give a good watering ; this will have the 
effect of inducing the flowers to push. As 
the bloom-buds begin to swell increase the 
heat a few degrees more, which maintain 
until the blooming is over ; then shorten 
the shoots in moderately, and if the plants 
have been in pots they will require a 6 or 
6 inch shift; treat in every way as ad- 
vised for the preceding summer, and again 
similarly in winter. 

The spring following the plants should 
make a fine display. They will last for 
years provided the soil, if they are in pots, 
is pai'tially renewed, and growth is still 
fuither assisted by manure- water ; if 
planted out, give soil to the surface of 
the bed when required, with a good soak- 
ing of manure-water when the summer 
gi()wth IS making progress. 

Insects. — If red spider or aphides make 
their appearance fumigate with tobacco or 
syringe with insecticide. Should mealy 
bug or scale attack the plants they must 
be removed by syniiging with insecti- 
cide. 

MACLEANIA. 

A small genus of plants possessing con- 
siderable beauty in their flowers, but little 
grown. 

They are increased by shoot cuttings, 
which strike best if put in during spnng, 
and treated in the ordinary way in a waim 
close atmosphere ; pot them when rooted, 
and grow on in peaty soil in an inter- 
mediate temperature. 

M. longiflora. An evergreen shrub, 
bearing red, tube-shaped flowers, which 
open late on in spring. From Peru. 

Jf. jpulckra, A shrubby evergreen species 
with vivid red flowers, yellow at the ex- 
tremities ; a summer bloomer. From New 
•Grenada. 

M, sjMciosmvma, A very interesting 
shrub, differing much in appearance from 


the above-named kinds, inasmuch as it is 
of drooping habit The flowers are scaiiet 
and yellow. It comes from Columbia. 

Insects. — Aphides and red spider will 
both live and thrive apace on these plants; 
to keep free from the latter syringe regu- 
larly through the growing season. For^ 
aphides, dip in tobacco-water or fumigate. ' 

MACEOZAMIA. 

These belong to the Cycad family, and 
are a very distinct and handsome section 
of the genus. They are nearly related to 
the Zainias. Their cultivation is similar 
to the cooler Cycas, which see. 

The following is a selection of desirable 
kinds : — 

M. cylindrical A handsome sort, with 
long, dark gieen, pinnatifid leaves, with 
ivory markings at the base. From Queens- 
land. 

M. MacKmzii, A distinct-looking kind 
that attains a moderate size. Queens- 
land. 

ilf . plumosa, A plant of moderate growth ; 
the leaves being twisted in a spiral fashion 
give it a singular appearance. Queensland. 

MAGNOLIA rUSOATA. 

This plant comes from China,, and 
belongs to a genus almost all of which 
assume the proportions of moderate-sized 
trees, and are too large for cultivation 
under glass. It may be increased by 
cuttings made of the points of the shoots 
late in summer w’heii the wood is nearly 
ripe, put singly in small pots in sand, 
covered with a bell-glass, and stood in a 
cool greenhouse or pit and kept cool until 
they aie callused over at the bottom, when 
they should be put in a temperature of 
about 60®, where they will root before 
spiing. Then move them into 6-inch pots 
and keep them in a temperature like that in 
which they have made roots, imtil further 
on in the season. When some progi*ess 
has been made in top growth, pinch 
out the points of the shoots and give air 
daily, witn a little shade in very hot weather. 
Ordinary greenhouse treatment will be all 
that IS now needed, syringing regularly 
overhead. By the end of June the plants 
will bear putting into 10-inch pots — good 
turfy loam with a little sand is the material 
required. Again pinch out the points of 
the shoots, and continue to treat as before 
until autumn. Winter in a temperature 
of 40®, in spring give larger pots, and 
treat through the growing season as in the 
summer previous. The plants will grow 
fast now, and will be large enough to 
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bloom nicely the following year. The 
flowers are of a brown colour. This 
Magnolia forms a large bush, and is best 
fpiited to a large cool nouse, where it will 
go on for years if given enough root-room, 
with the assistance of manure-water. 

Insects. — Syringe freely to keep down 
red spider. Should aphides become trouble- 
some fumigate with tobacco. 

MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLENa 

In this we have one of the most desirable 
plants for decorating the roof of a cool 
conservatory or greenhouse. It is a climber 
of moderate growth, bearing pure white 
trumpet-shaped flowers, very handsome, 
and niglily fragrant. Its flowers are pro- 
duced freely through the summer and 
autumn ; it is very distinct in appearance, 
and is in every way a much more suitable 
plant for a roof-climber than numbers 
that are more generally grown. In addition 
to the properties already mentioned it has 
the impoitant advantage over many con- 
servatory climbers of not being over- 
itimpant in habit. The deciduous habit of 
the Mandevilla prevents any injury being 
done by shading through the winter months 
to plants grown under it, wh*n all the 
light that can be obtained is required. In 
no way is the plant seen better than when 
planted in the centre of one end of a span- 
roofed house, and trained up along under 
the ridge, from which its blooming shoots 
will hang in festoons ; a very few flowers 
will scent a large house. It is not an over 
strong rooted subject, and will grow more 
freely if planted in peat than loam, although 
it wul do in the latter. It is not suitable 
for growing as a pot specimen, consequently 
it is better to treat only upon its culture 
as a climber. It comes from Buenos 
Ayres. Like other subjects of not over- 
strong habit, if turned out when small into 
a considerable body of soil in an open 
border, the chances are against its doing 
well. It can be raised from seeds or from 
cuttings, the last-named method will be 
more within the reach of most cultivators. 
Cuttings such as required will be found in 
i^e right condition about May, in the 
shape of young shoots that have been made 
by estabushed plants that have been cut in 
and have broken fresh growth ; when these 
are 4 or 5 inches long take them off with a 
he^ Oixd put singly in small pots half 
filled with sand and peat, the top all sand. 
Kept moist, shaded, and covered with a 
propagating glass, in an intermediate tem- 
p^ture they will soon root, after which 
dispense with the gloss, and encourage 
growth by continuing a Rowing tempera- 


ture and syrinring daily overhead. By 
the middle of Jiuy the young plants should 
be ready for moving into 3 or 4 inch pots, 
using soil made moderately flne, with 
some sand in it ; keep close until the roots 
begin to move freely, after which admit 
more air. A stick should be placed to 
each plant, to which the shoots should be 
trained ; mve a little shade all through the 
summer i^en the sun is powerful, towards 
autumn admit more air, kera the atmo- 
sphere drier, and leave off syringing. 
Aeep at a greenhouse temperature through 
the winter, and about the beginning of 
April move into 6-inch pots, treating 
subsequently during the summer as in the 
last, giving to each plant a taU stick, to 
which train the shoots. Winter as before, 
and about the beginning of April if well- 
rooted give a 3-inch shift, use good fibrous 
peat, to which add one-sixth of sand, drain 
the pots well and pot firm, inserting just 
inside the rim three or four 4-feet sticks, 
round which through the season keep the 
shoots regularly trained. While young 
they are tender, and if allowed to get 
entwined in each other they will be difficult 
to separate, and are almost certain to 
receive injury in the operation. When 
potted, place them in a house or pit where 
they can be kept moderately close for a 
short time ; a temperature of 60° m the 
night, with a rise in the day according to 
the state of the weather, will answer for 
them. Do not give much air for a few 
weeks until the roots have begun to enter 
the new soil, only so far as requisite to 
keep the tempeiature from rising too high. 
When they snow signs of growing freely, 
give plenty of air in good time in the 
morning and during the day, closing 
sufficiently soon to raise the temperature 
considerably by sun-heat. The plants will 
now need more water at the roots, and as 
the season advances it will be necessary to 
use the syringe more freely than requisite 
with many things, as it is subject to red 
spider. To keep this pest in check the 
whole of the leaves, on both the upper and 
under surfac^ should be reached by the 
water. Continue this treatment through 
tile summer, shading a little when the sun 
is very bright, and moistening the atmo- 
sphere by sprinkling the paths and under 
tne stages. Keep on treating in this way 
until the beginning of September, when 
they should be no longer syringed or 
shaded; give abundance of air so as to 
discoui’age further growth and to ripen up 
the wood. 

Keep them through the winter at an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature of 36* or 
40* in the night untQ tne end of March, 
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when they ehould be planted out where 
they are to remain. I^e border ought to 
be sufficiently drained, and the drain^e 
secured from becoming clogged up with 
the soil ; this will occur through the action 
of worms, which will assui^edly get into it 
unless the crocks are well covered with 
enough fibrous material tlint will not soon 
decompose. To the want of sufficient 
provision of this kind may be attributed 
the frequent non-success with climbers that 
aie not of an over-vigorous habit. The 
soil in conservatoiT borders is, owing to 
the position in which it is placed, in a 
great measure out of the reach of sun and 
air, and generally has numbers of plants 
in pots standing upon it, with the water 
from them continually descending into it. 
The necessity will therefore at once be 
apparent of taking all possible care in 
making these borders, to use such materials, 
and so put them together, as to secure their 
keei)ing in an open porous condition. For 
this and similar growing plants one-sixth 
of charcoal, broken about the size of Horae 
Chestnuts will much increase the porosity 
of the soil ; let the peat be of the best 
fibrous description, use it in a lumpy 
state, and in addition to the charcoal add 
one-sixth of coarse sand ; the border, in- 
dependent of the drainage, should be 9 or 
10 inches deep. In planting, spread the 
roots well out, and do not cover them too 
deep — about 4 inches will be enough ; give 
as much water as will keep the soil in a 
healthy condition, but not more. The 
shoots should at once be tiaiiied to the 
wires, and run up to the roof without any 
attempt to induce them to break out, as it 
is from the roof that the flowers, to be 
effective, should be produced. Nothing 
more will be required than attention to 
training, giving water to the roots, and 
constant daily use of the syringe during 
the growing season. When the j)lant8 
have filled their allotted space whatever 
cutting-in is found lequisite should be 
done each winter, but do not to this 
Mandevilla use the knife any more than is 
necessary. In the course of two or three 
years, if the soil shows signs of getting 
exhausted, remove 2 or 3 inches in the 
spring, replace it with new, and assist the 
plants through the growing season with 
manure-water. 

Insects. — This plant is liable to red 
spider, but if the precaution already advised, 
of constant use of the syringe during the 
spring and summer is attended to, they 
will never gain a footing. Aphides wifi 
sometimes make their appearance on the 
young shoots and are best destroyed by 
fumigation. 


MAHSTTIA. 

These form a small ^niuiof eveigreen 
twining plants suitable for growing on the 
roof of a cool stove or intermediate house. 
They are of a comparatively thin habit of 
growth, which well adapts them for draping 
the roof of a house where other thm^ 
growing underneath do not want mu^ 
shade. For this purpose Manettias might 
with advanta^ be much more grown than 
they are ; their small, tube-shape(^ bright 
coloured flowers are produced in such 
profusion as to make them very attractive. 
They strike freely in the spring from 
cuttings made of the young shoots in a 
somevdiat immature state, ^ese nu^ be 
put in an inch apart round the side of a 6 
or 6 inch pot in sand ; if kept close and 
moist, they will soon form roots ; after 
being fairly established, move singly into 
3-incn pots in sandy peat When the 
young plants have got into active growth 
pinch out their points, and place a few 
thin sticks for each to twine round. A 
moderate stove temperature suite them 
best, with a little shade when it is very 
hot; stand them in a light place, and 
syiinge oveiliead daily. Towanis the end 
of June give them 7 or 8 inch pots, keeping 
the shoots from getting entangled. It is 
particularly necessary to attend to this 
until placed where they are to remain. 
Treat auring the autumn so as to mature 
the growth rather than to encourage 
extension. A temperature of 65® will 
answer through the winter. In the spring 
the plants will require 10 or 12 inch pots ; 
make the soil moderately firm in potting. 
Those that are to be grown as train^ 
specimens will need either wire trellises or 
several sticks inserted just inside the pots ; 
round them the shoots must be regularly 
trained until they have covered the whole, 
after %vhich they may be allowed to ramble 
more freely. Where to be trained to a 
rafter the growths must at first be kept to 
the wires intended to support them till 
these aie furnished, and they may be 
allowed more freedom afterwarcls. far 
as water, heat, air, and shade are concerned, 
treat them as in the first summer. The 
plants bloom profusely, generally remain- 
ing in flower all through the latter part of 
summer and autumn, after which they 
may be partially cut in, kept cooler and 
drier as oefore during the winter. Give 
more pot-room in spring, accoiding to the 
extent of space the plants are intended to 
occupy. 

The following two species are deserving 
of cultivation : — 

M, bicohr. Flowers scarlet and yellow, 
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a most jprofnse bloomer ; comes from Bio 
(2e Janeiro. 

3f. fTi^ns. Bed and orange coloured 
Bowers, very pretty, and, like M. bicolor, 
verf easily grown ; it comes from Peru. 

lessors.— Manettias are subject to red 
i^ider and ^bides ; the fonner are easily 
kept under by syringing daily during the 
pvwing season. Dip in tobacco- water or 
fumigate to kill aphides. If attacked 
with mealy bug, syringe with insecticide. 

MABANTA. 

Marantas, which are very handsome 
stove fine-leave<l plants, differ considerably 
as regards the size to which they grow. 
Among the numbers that have been in- 
troduced of late years, there is to be found 
great variety with respect to the marking 
of the leaves, some naving the surface 
beautifully variegated with broad well- 
defined blotches, others with delicate hues 
of distinct colour running through a con- 
siderable part of their leaf-blades. They 
mostly belong to hot regions, and, therefore, 
require a good deal of warmth. They are 
not so quicklv propagated as plants that 
can be struct irom cuttings ; they are 
increased by division of the crowns early 
in spring just before growth commences ; 
the most suitable plants for the purpose are 
such as have grown to a considerable size 
and consist of numerous crowns. About 
the beginning of March turn them out of 
their pots, snake most of the soil away 
from tne roots, and disentangle them as far 
as can be done ; after that, with the help 
of a knife, the whole may be reduced to 
single crowns if desired, or they can be 
simply divided into two or more pieces as 
occasion may require ; in the latter case 
each portion should be placed in a pot 
that will allow space enough for the roots 
and a fair quantity of new soil. If a total 
separation of the crowns has been effected, 
ea^ piece should be put in a 5 or 6 inch 
pot, or whatever size is found sufficient to 
hold them, with as much soil as seems 
requisite for the roots to ramble in. 
M^antas like a moderately moist atmo- 
spliere with shade when the sun gets power- 
fit^ otherwise their rich glossy appearance 
will be lost Sufficient water should be 
given to slightly moisten the new soil, and 
wh^ tbey have been much divided they 
dimwld Itave a confined atmosphere, such as 
that afiEbrded by a propagating frame until 
they root, and the young bud^ which will 
bre^ from the crowns of the old OTowth, 
begin to move ; after that inure them to 
the full air of the house. 

Aitor division in this way they should 


be kept in a temperature of 60 or 65 at 
night, with a rise by day proportionate to 
the state of the weather. As the summer 
advances they will bear more warmth, but 
it is not well to keep them too hot, and 
although, as already stated, they will not 
do wi9i exposure to full sunshine, they 
must not be over-much darkened and kept 
too to from the glass, or the growth made 
will be so soft and tender as not to stand 
even for a short time later on in the 
summer removal to a cooler atmosphere, 
which such plants are often required to 
bear. To still further induce a lobust 
condition they should have a moderate 
quantity of air admitted for a time each 
day during the growing season, with the 
atmosphere fairly moist ; they should also 
at that period be syringed daily. By the 
beginning of July those that seem to 
require more room ought to have pots a 
little larger. They will succeed in either 
peat or loam ; in the latter their loaves are 
often higher coloured than in peat, in 
which they grow fastest. In autumn dis- 
continue shading and the use of the syringe, 
and give a little more air. A temperature 
of 60® in the night during winter will 
suffice. All afterwards required is pot- 
room proportionate to the size to which the 
plants are wanted to grow. 

The following are distinct and beautiful 
kinds : — 

M, albo4ineata, A fine kind from 
Colombia of stout habit; ground colour 
pale green, with narrow, distinct white lines 
running partly through the outer portion 
of the leaf-blade. 

M. hella. Handsomely variegated with 
pale greyish green and dark green in the 
way of M. Makoyana ; Brazil. 

M, condnna. Leaves light green, 
blotched with blackish green ; South 
America. 

M. inscripta, A medium-growing species. 
The undersides of the leaves are red : upper 
surface clouded green, distinctly baired 
with white ; BiaziL 

M, leopardina. An erect-habited kind 
that has medium-sized leaves, pale green, 
regularly barred with dark green ; Brazil. 

M, leuconeura Masaangeana, A small- 
growing kind of distinct appearance ; 
midrib banded on each side with grey, 
lined and blotched with greyish white and 
reddish brown ; BraziL 

M. Makoyana. A dwarf-growin |5 specif 
the leaves of which are of a greyish white 
ground colour, and furnished with broad 
oblong blotches of bottle-green with paler 
lines loinning through them. 

M, nitem, A handsome smaU-growing 
species, with bright green leavesi regularly 
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VuiMigated with conspieaous daric^ooloored 
ai|||ia&g8 ; fromtBnoL 

If. orb^olia. This comes from Brazil, 
and ins very broad short leaves of a 
green colour, with greyish oblique streaks. 

omata, A Bornean species with 
small roundish leaves, distinctly and hand- 
somdy variegated. 

Af. pruinata. An elegant kind from 
Nicaragua, with narrow l^ves of a deep 
green shade, obliquely ribbed. 

M. pulchella, A small-growing species. 
The l^ves are short, of a bright green 
colour, blotched with darker green ; 
Brazil 

M. regalia, A species that attains a 
moderate size ; ground colour dark green 
with handsome red lines. 

M, ro8€o4i7ieata, A neat-habited kind 
with glossy green leaves, distinctly marked 
with red ; Colombia. 

M, Seemanmi. A beautiful, bright green, 
velvety-leaved kind, with whitish inidnb. 
Introduced Irom Nicaragua. 

M, Veitchii, A handsome sj^cies from 
Peru, with large finely-marked leaves. 

M, vittata, A strong-growing species 
with large, stout, glossy, pale green leaves, 
handsomely vanegated with distinct white 
lines. 

M, Warseewiczii, Another strong-grow- 
ing sort very distinctly variegated. A 
native of Central America. 

Insects. — Marantas are liable to the 
attacks of most insects that affect stove 
plants, but, from the formation of their 
leaves, they can be easily cleaned by 
^ringing and sponging. 


for covering bare walk where many things 
would not succeed, in the way Ficus repeus 
is often used. M. paradoxa is a most 
singular species in its habit ; the leaves 
are borne on the stem alternately, like 
those of some Ivies, with an exact regu- 
larity such as is found in few, if any other 
plants. 

Their propagation and after treatment is 
very simple ; cuttings strike fieely man- 
aged in the usual way, and as soon as 
established should be placed against the 
wall, rafter, or pillar which they are 
intended to cover, and to which the stems 
as they advance will adhere. They require 
the ordinary conditions of shade and mois- 
ture, with a moderate amount of air and 
a warm stove temperature summer and 
winter. The flowers are incon^icuous. 

M, paradoxa. Comes from Nicaragua. 

M, ptcta is a native of Guiana. 

Insects. — ^These plants are not much 
troubled with insects ; scale sometimes 
establishes itself on the leaves, for which 
sponge with clean water. 

MABTINEZIA. 

A small genus of pretty stove Palms, 
distinct in appearance. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

M, graruLtenais, A dwarf species, with 
well-marked habit of growth. From 
Colombia. 

M, Lindenii. A comparatively new 
secies, with stout pinnate leaves. South 


MAEATTIA. 

A small genus of Ferns, comprising stove 
and greenhouse species. By those who aim 
at growing large collections of Ferns, where 
it 18 desirable to bring together as many 
distinct forms as possible, a few of them 
may be introduced ; but, taken collectively, 
they are coaise-growing kinds, devoid of 
the graceful elegance common to so many 
of the order. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, geneial details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

M. alata. West Indies. 

M, Cooperii, New Caledonia. 

QREBNHOUSB SPECIES. 

Jf. elegcma. New Zealand. 

MABOaSAVIA. 

These are clinging stove plants suitable 


MAUBANDYA. 

Evergreen greenhouse twining plants of 
neat habit that produce pretty flowers 
freely over a len^h of time. They aw 
suitaole for training round a pillar, or in 
other positions of Uke description, where 
laigOT-growing plants would be unsuitable. 

They can be raised from seeds, or cut- 
tings struck and grown on in the way ad- 
i vised for Lophospermums, which see. 

The following are the kinds in cultiva- 
tion : — 

M. (mtirrhiniflora^ A purple-flowered 
species tiiat blooms in summer. From 
Mexico. 

Af. Barclayana, Has blue and white 
flowers, produced in summer. From 
Mexica 

M, am/pfftflorma. Flowers purple j a 
summer bloomer. From Mexico. 

Insects. — Red spider is very trouble- 
some on these plants, if not kept continu- 
ally syrin^ through the growing season ; 
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aphides will also live on them, for which 
fumigate. 

HEDINILLA. 

Medinillas rank amoni^ the finest of 
evergreen stove shrubs, alike handsome in 
foliage and flowers. The latter are ar- 
ranged in gracefully-drooping panicles, 
unlike anything else to which wey can be 
compared, and the plants themselves are 
among the freest of free growers. They 
may be cultivated with success even by 
those who have not had much experience 
in plant growing ; still, although deserving 
of general cultivation where sufficient room 
exists in which to grow them, they are 
hardly suitable for small houses, for, 
though their natui'al free disposition to 
flower is such that they will bloom in a 
small state, the grand appeau^ance possessed 
by a fully-devdoped specimen cannot be 
realised in the shape of a smadl plant. 
Being indigenous to hot countries, it is 
useless attempting the cultivation of Medi- 
nillas where a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture cannot be maintained. To have full 
iustice done to them, they require a good 
light house, where the growth, as it is 
formed, is of such a character as to promote 
the natural free development of flowers ; 
for although they need a process of ripening 
the wood by means of diy treatment in 
autumn, this will not bring out the full 
disposition to flower to the extent that 
results from the growth being made under 
the gradual solidifying process effected in a 
house under a maximum amount of light. 
Another great advantage arising from their 
beii^ cultivated under the conditions here 
recommended is that the wood produced is 
short jointed and the foliage comparatively 
small, a state that admits of ^e plants 
when in flower being much more profusely 
clothed with bloom than they otherwise 
would be. 

Cuttings taken off in April, or as soon as 
young growth is produced and half ripened, 
stiike readily inserted singly in 3-inch or 
4-inch pots half fllled with finely-sifted 
sandy soil, the upper portion all sand; 
they must be ke];)t moist and covered, but 
not too closely, with a bell-glass. Cuttings 
thus put in in a night temperature of 70°, 
and proportionately higher in the daytime, 
will root in three weeks or a month ; then 
gi^ually tilt the glasses and ultimately 
dispense with them altogether, inuring the 
plants by degrees to the ordina^ atmo- 
sphere of the house. By the time they 
have made one pair of young leaves they 
will require more root-room, and should 
have their pointa pu^ed out to cause 


them to break. Medinillas are free-rooting 
subjects, and will bear moving into pots 4 
inches or 5 inches larger than those they 
are in at this ifliifL Tney will succeed in 
either peat or loi^ but we prefer the 
latter, though in it the foliage will not 
possess quite so much of the generally 
prized dark green tint that it wili acquire 
in peat. This is^ however, counterbalanced 
by the habit being made more sturdy and 
close. Through the summer they will bear 
as high a temperature as most stove plants 
receive — say 70° at night, and from 80° to 
90° by day during sunny weather ; syringe 
them freely at the time of closing the house 
in the afternoon, and give plenty of water 
at the roots. In very bright weather they 
will require a thin shade for a few hours 
during the middle of the day, but on no 
account should they be subjected to the 
darkening process which stove plants, 
collectively, nave often to withstana. An 
impression sometimes prevails that it is 
necessary to keep out a portion of the light ; 
whereas all that is wanted is simply to 
break the sun’s rays. Medinillas snould, 
therefore, always be placed at that end of 
the stove wherein are located such plants 
as require the least shading. The natiual 
habit of Medinillas is such as to need but 
little support ; a stick to the centre shoot 
and one to each of the side branches will 
be sufficient The shoots will very likely 
again require stopping at the end of July 
or beginning of August It is necessary to 
attend to trns in the first stages of the 
plant’s existence, so as to secure a sufficient 
number of shoots near the base. By the 
end of August shading should be dispensed 
with altogether. In the following month 
give more air and cease syringing overhead, 
which will gradually induce a state of rest 
A night temperature of 60° through the 
winter will answer with a little more 
warmth during the day, and just sufficient 
water at the root to keep the soil from 
getting too dry. By the end of February 
the temperature should be raised 6° at 
night and 8* or 10° by day, with sun-heat. 
Commence syringing again as soon as the 
plants exhibit signs of growth, when they 
may be potted ; a 6-inch or 8-inch shift 
will not be too much if they are plentifully 
supplied with roots, and this time the loam 
may be used in a more lumpy state than 
hitherto. Put plenty of crocks in the 
bottom of the pots and secure them well 
from soil getting amongst them, as these 
plants, with their large amount of leaf- 
surface, require a copious supply of water 
during the growing season. Owing to the 
naturm disposition which the branches 
have to ramify, there will be no further 
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necessity for stopping, except in the case of 
any shoots that are taking the lead too 
much. Baise the tem^ratiire as solar 
heat increases, and keep the plants up near 
the glass, and in syringing see that the 
water regularly reaches the whole of both 
the upper and under surface of the leaves. 
Shade as before during the brightest por- 
tion of the day, and give the necessary 
support by sticks and ties to the branches, 
without which sometimes the weight of 
water in syringing will cause them to split 
off. Treat as in the preceding summer, 
dispensing with shade and syringing, as 
the sun^s power begins to wane, and give 
less air. 

Winter as before, giving no more water 
at the root than is requisite to keep the 
leaves plump. This dry condition of the 
soil is necessary to the free production of 
flowers, but it must not be carried so far 
as to cause the leaves to flag, or they will 
fall off prematurely. Again raise the 
temperature in spring, when the first 
efforts will be directed to the formation of 
flowers, which will make their appearance 
at the points of the branches. Whilst 
these are in course of development too 
much atmospheric moisture should be 
avoided, and it is not advisable to syringe 
them overhead, as any excess in this way 
frequently leads to the blooms falling off 
before they expand. The flowers will last 
for two or thiee weeks, during which time 
they have a grand appearance. After 
blooming any strong growths may be cut 
back, and as soon as shoot growth com- 
mences another shift of 2 inches or 3 inches 
should be given, getting away some of the 
old soil from the upper portion of the ball 
as far as it can be done without disturbance 
of the roots. Treat them generally as re- 
commended during the preceding summer, 
giving manure-water once a week ; their 
winter management should also be the 
same as before. It frequently happens 
that plants in tlie second and subsequent 
years of flowering bloom more profusely 
than during the first, as, in addition to the 
bunches at the points of the shoots, quanti- 
ties of flowers are often emitted from the 
hard wood of the branches or main stem, 
in which state they have a most singular, 
yet beautiful appearance. Medinillas may 
be retained for years, so as to occupy a 
moderate space, by having their branches 
shortened freely after flowering, and in 
potting shaking out a portion of the old 
soil and replacing with new material, 
supplying the r^ uirements of the roots by 
the liDeral use of manure-water in place of 
giving them inconveniently larg6 pots. 

M, amUbilis is a native of Java, and may 


be said to be almost an exact counterpart 
of the following better-known kind, except 
that the panicle are borne perfectly erect 
instead of pendulous. Though thus nearly 
alike, the contrast between the plants when 
in flower side by side is most remarkable, 
each enhancing the beauty of the other. 

M, magnijica, a native of Java, is a 
magnificent species. Its leaves measure 
from 10 inches to 12 inches long, and 7 
inches or 8 inches broad. The flowers, 
which are proiluced in large, drooping, 
branching panicles, are of a rosy-jpink 
colour, and the unopened buds are of the 
same shade, and are almost as handsome in 
the advancing stages as when expanded. 

M, Sieholdiiy from Moulmein, is a liand- 
some plant, but inferior to both the above. 
It has rosy- white flowers. 

Insects. — All the species of MediniUa 
are somewhat liable to the attacks of red 
spider, unless the syringing recommended 
in their cultivation is regularly attended 
to. Mealy bug and brown scale will also 
live upon them ; for the‘»e, sponging the 
leaves and a strong application of insecti- 
cide in the case of old plants that, in cut- 
ting back, have been denuded of their 
foliage, will be foimd the most effectual 
remedy. 

METB081DEB0S. 

These are evergreen greenhouse shrubs, 
naturally somewhat straggling in growth, 
and are most suitable for a large house, 
such as a winter garden where there is 
room to accommodate a large collection of 
plants ; but, where space is limited, they 
are not sufficiently attractive to deserve a 
place. 

The method of propagation and after 
treatment is s’lnilar to that advised for 
Myrtles, which see. 

M. ciliata. Flowers crimson ; a summer 
bloomer. From New Caledonia. 

M, florihunda. Bright crimson flowers, 
borne in whorls towai'ds the extremities of 
the shoots. New Zealand. 

M, florida. Has scarlet flowers, pro- 
duced in summer. A native of New 
Zealand. 

ME7ENIA EREOTA. 

There are two forms of this stove 
Acanthad, one bearing purple flowers with 
a vellow throat, the other white, but not 
differing in other respects either in appear- 
ance or in matters of cultivation. They 
are erect everjp?een shrubs that attain a 
small or medium size; they are very 
nearly allied to Thunbergias, and the 
flowm of both are iiuch alike. They are 
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easily grown, and among the freest of free 
bloomers, flowering in succession from 
every shoot that is made. Blooming as 
they do in a small state, these Meyenias 
are suitable for growing by those who are 
not able to accommodate larger plants. 
Cuttings made of small bits of the young 
shoots strike freely ; if these are nut in 
about the middle of April they will root 
in three or four weeks if kept close, moist, 
and shaded ; when well rooted move them 
singly into 3-inch pots. They will grow 
in either peat or loam ; if the latter is used, 
mix with it a little leaf-mould, adding sand 
according to the nature of the loam ; give 
them a temperature of 66® in the night 
with more auring the day, regulated by 
the heat out of doors. Do not ( ver- water, 
as these plants, through free growers, are 
a little delicate at the roots. Give shade 
or not, as needed by the state of the 
weather. Stop the shoots to promote the 
growth of side branches, and give 7-inch 
or 8-inch pots as soon as those the plants 
already occupy are filled with roots. As 
growth extends a few sticks may be re- 
quired for support. A little manure-water 
will be of use after they have got well hold 
of the soil. Syringe freely overhead daily 
throughout the summer, regulating the 
amount of air by the outside temperature. 

Towards August they may be expected 
to bloom, after which they will keep on 
until the approach of autumn renders a 
reduction of heat necessary. Give le^^s 
water through the winter, during which 
time a temperature of 56® or 60® will 
suffice. They may be cut in before stai t- 
ing to grow in spiing ; then again keep 
them wanner, and, as soon as they have 
broken, repot, giving them 2 inches or 3 
inches more room. This second summer, 
if manure- water is regularly supplied, they 
will not require another shift, and wdtl 
bloom all through the season after mid- 
summer. The plants may, if required, be 
kej)t on another year or be discarded, and 
their place filled by youncer stock. These 
Meyenias come from Fernando Po, 

INSECTS. — These plants are somewhat 
liable to red spider, but the nature of their 
foliage is sucli that the regular syringing 
they should have daily through the grow- 
ing season will be sufficient to keep this 
insect down, and also aphides, which are 
likewise sometimes troublesome. 

lOOBOLEPIA. 

This genus of Ferns consists of stove and 
greenhouse species, and is closely allied to 
Davallias. It contains a few kinds worth 
growing. 


For propa^tion and cultivation, see 
Ferns, generm details of culture. 

8TOVB SPECIES. 

M, hirta cristata. South Sea Islands. 

M,platyphyllcL East Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

M, anthrimfolia. South Africa. 

M, scabra, Nepaul. 

MIKANIA. 

Evergreen greenhouse twiners, with 
pretty flowers, but not much grown, or 
equal to many things that will succeed 
under the same conditions. They are in- 
creased by shoot cuttings in spring, struck 
in the usual way, and grown on in a 
mixture of peat and loam, in a little extra 
warmth, until they are big enough to plant 
out where they are to remain ; or they can 
be transferred to good-sized pots, witn the 
shoots kept trained over the space to be 
occupied. 

M, scandens. Has white flowers, pro- 
duced in summer. From North America. 

M, sfmveolem. Also has white flowers 
that appear in summer. A native of South 
America. 

iNSEcra — Red spider and thrips are 
sometimes troublesome ; fumigate for the 
latter, and syringe to keep the spider in 
check. 

MIMOSA PE03TEATA. 

Most of the species of Mimosa re- 
quire more warmth than a greenhouse 
affords, but there is one, M. prostrata, that 
i may be used as a roof climber in a cool 
house, in which way its elegant foliage is 
seen to advantage. 

It is an evcigreen plant, and ^n be in- 
creased by shoot cuttings in spring in the 
usual way, kept close, moist, and shaded in 
a temperature of 70® ; afterwards they can 
grown on in a moderate stove heat until 
they have got well established ; afterwards 
they will thrive in the temperature of a 
greenhouse, with such treatment as ordi- 
narily given to the occupants of a cool 
house. The young plants should not be 
stopped, but encouraged to grow with a 
single stem, which should be troined to the 
rafter intended to be occupied ; more root- 
room should be ^ven as requii^. 

Inbeots. — Syringe freely through the 
spring and summer to keep down red 
spider. Aphides are sometimes trouble- 
some on this Mimosa, and are best got rid 
of by fumigation. 
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MIBBKLTA. 

A small genus of evergreen ^eenhouse 
shrubs that near pretty flowers. They were 
much more in favour with cultivators in 
times past than at present. 

They can be struck from shoot cuttings, 
and grown on under conditions such as ad- 
vised for Coleonemas, which see. 

M, Baxterii, Has yellow flowers, which 
open in spring. A native of New Holland. 

M. flonhimm. Flowers purale, produced 
in spring. From the Swan Eiver. 

M. pungens. Yellow flower's ; a summer 
bloomer. Introduced from New Holland. 

MITBABIA COOOINEA. 

This is a dense-growing evergreen green- 
house plant that produces freely its nand- 
some mitre-shaped scarlet flowers during 
the summer and autumn. It was intro- 
duced about the middle of the present 
century from San Carl de Chiloe, and is 
another of the number of handsome things 
comparatively neglected. It is more re- 
marfcable for the length of time it con- 
tinues to produce a succession of flower 
than for opening them simultaneously, as 
in the case of most plants the blooming of 
which is of shorter duration ; for this 
reason it is more suitable for general de- 
corative purposes than for exhibiting. It 
is of comparatively easy growth, and suc- 
ceeds well in moderately close peat, con- 
taming a fair amount of fibre, with a good 
sprinMing of sand added. It is a tolerably 
quick grower when well managed, soon 
acquiring a useful size and flowering freely 
in even a small state. 

This Mitraria strikes freely from cuttings 
of the young shoots, such as will be avail- 
able about May from plants that have been 
cut back early in the spring. Put them an 
inch apart in moderate-sized pots ; kept 
moist, close, and shaded in a stove tem- 
perature they will root in a few weeks, 
when remove the propagating glasses, but 
keep a moderately moist atmosphere, and 
give a little shade. About the beginning 
of July move them singly into 3-inch pots, 
stopping the shoots, after which encourage 
growth by keeping the material on which 
they stand moist ; syringe overhead in the 
afternoons when the house is shut up. 
After September comes in cease syringing 
and shading, and give more air. Keep 
through the winter at 45“ in the night, ana 
in March put them in 6-inch pots ; after 
they have Degun to grow in the new soil 
admit more air than in the preceding 
season, syringe overhead daily, and keep 
the material on which they stand damp, 
with a little shade in bright weather ; 


again stop the shoots when a little growth 
has been made. Encourage growth daring 
the summer as before, and in autumn assiat 
them to get the wood ripened by the ad- 
mission of more air and oy a drier atmo- 
sphere ; winter as in the preceding, and 
in March move into pots 3 inches lai^er 
than those they have hitherto occupied. 
This is a strong-rooted plant, and will bear 
the soil used in a moderately lumpy state ; 
mix the sand well with it previous to use. 
Put an inch of crocks for drainage, and 
ram the soil pretty firm. Gut back the 
shoots to a uniform length of 6 or 8 
inches from where they were last stopped 
to, and tie them well out. The wood is of 
a somewhat weak character, and conse- 
quently will require a moderate number 
of sticks for support. Be sparing of water 
until the roots are at work in the new soil, 
and keep the atmosphere a little close till 
the young growth begins to push, after 
which admit more air m the early part of 
day. As the weather gets warm close the 
house with sun-heat, and damp overhead 
with the syringe, at the same time keep 
the material on which they stand moist. 
Shade will not now be required, as in its 
larger stages, the plant will bear any 
amount of sun. 

As already stated, it is a free-flowerer, 
producing its blooms from the current 
season^s shoots, yet this season's growth 
will rather be to get the plants on in size 
than to produce flowers ; consequently, 
about midsummer all the strongest should 
be again stopped, so as to cause them to 
break back. Continue to keep the branches 
well tied ou^ and also to use the syringe 
until the middle of August, when give 
more air night and day, so as to ripen up 
the growth, at the same time discontinue 
syringing and maintain a drier atmosphere ; 
keep on tliis treatment through the autumn, 
merely guarding against too low a tempera- 
ture on cold nights. Through the winter 
about 40“ in the night should be kept up, 
and no more water given at the roots than 
is necessary to preserve the soil in a healthy 
condition. Again about the end of March 
repot, giving a 3-inch shift, in soil similar 
to that which was advised the preceding 
season, stopping and tying-out the shoots 
as before. Let the treatment during the 
spring be in every way as recommended 
last year. By the end of July they will 
most likely begin to show flower ; as soon 
as the blooms make their appearance dis- 
continue the use of the synnge, and give 
plenty of air and light. When the bloom 
commences to open, the plants, if requiied, 

I may be placed m t^ conservatoiy, where 
[ they wm keep ^flowering for many 
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weeks ; after which they can be removed 
to the greenhouse, and wintered as pre- 
viously. It will be advisable at this time 
to go over them and shorten their shoots 
badt, as this Avill be better done now, when 
the plants have attained some size, than in 
the spring as heretofore. Give them 
another shift about the time advised the 
preceding seasons ; they should again have 
pots 3 inches larger, and be treated in 
every way as hitherto recommended as to 
potting, syringing overliead, and water at 
the ro(.>ts ; by the time of flowering they 
will have got to a useful size, and be found 
attractive. 

This Mitraria, from the free but some- 
what weak habit of the shoots, requires 
cutting back after flowering to within 6 or 
8 inches of the point wlieiice the previous 
season’s growth has commenced. Fourteen 
or 15 inch pots are large enough to grow 
even the largest plants in, as after they get 
into that size they may be kept in a free 
healthy condition by the use of maum*e- 
water during the growing season. 

Insects. — The plant is sometimes af- 
fected with red spiaer, but if the syringing 
advised whilst in active growth is attended 
to, it will be kept in check. Should black 
thrips make its appeaiance fumigate with 
tobacco, or syiiiige freely overhead with 
tobacco-watei. 


MOHRIA THUBIFRAGA. 

A distinct-looking greenhouse Fern, with 
pretty habit of giowth. From the Ma.scareii 
Inlands. For ])ropagation and cultivation, 
see Ferns, gen»'idl details of culture. 


MONOOHASTUM. 

Pretty, free-floweiing, evergreen, warm 
greenhouse jilants, that can be grown up 
from cuttings in a single season to a 
blooming condition. 

They strike readily from shoot cuttings 
in spring, treated in their eaily stages in 
the way advised for Linums (which see), 
except that peat shouhl be used in place of 
loam, and that the Monochmtums, not 
being so much subject to red spider, do 
notr^uire more syringing oveihead than 
is netful to promote gnAvth. They 
flower in the autumn. 

The following are worth growing : — 

M. mdferum. Flowers pink. From 
Oaxaca. 

M. Humholdtii. Bose colour. A native 
of the Caraccas. 

Af. Lenumianvm, Reddish-purple, 

Af. sericeum mxdiifiomm. Mauve, 


MVBALTIA. 

A genus of dwarf-growing evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs. They are nearly allied 
to Poly galas, but the flowers are smaller, 
and they are not equal to the above-named 
plants for decorative use. 

Their propagation and after treatment 
are such as advised for Polygalas, which 
see. 

M, filiformiB (syn. : Polygala filiformis). 
Flowers purple, produced in summer and 
autumn. From the Cape of Good Hope, 
j M. Heisteria (syn,: Poly gala Htisteriah 
A purple-flowered species that usually 
blooms in wdnter. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

P. humitis (syn.: Polygala humilis). 
This also bears pimde flowers in summer. 
It comes from the Cape of Good Hope. 

MUSA. 

The Musas mav be classed among the 
most stately and distinct of all fine-leaved 
stove plants. They are quick growers, and 
always effective wnere siiflicient room can 
be given to allow of their large leaves 
attaining their full dimensions ; and where 
there is not space enough to admit of this, 
their cultivation should not be attempted. 
In addition to their attractive aj^nearance, 
valuable fruits are produced by at least two 
of the genus. Tliev aie free and quick 
glowers and readily proj)agated from 
suckeis, wdiich the i)lants when strong 
pi (k 1 lice freely ; if these are separated with 
some roots from the old ])lants and at once 
put in pots that will admit them, with a 
moderate quantity of soil, and placed in a 
temperature of from 65® to 70% they will 
grow away without delay. Good fresh 
loam with a little sand answers for them, 
and if some bone-dust is added, all the 
better. If the suckers aie ‘juit in as 
above aflvised early in the sT)ring, they 
will make rapid growth, and very soon 
require larger pots if they are to be grown 
in pots ; this, for ordinary decorative pur- 
poses, is the most convenient way, as it 
admits of the plants being moved about 
where reouired, but if cultivated with a 
view to the production of fruit, such as 
borne by M. Cavendishii, they will succeed 
much better planted out where their roots 
will have more Bi)ace. In this case, how- 
ever, their treatment in other respects need 
not be in any way different from that 
required when grown in pots or large tubs. 

Increase the heat as tne sun gets more 
powei*. They wUl bear through the 
summer as high a temperature os most 
plants in cultivation, witn plenty of water 
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to the roots, a liberal admission of air 
in the daytime, and a free syrinfl^g 
overhe^ in the afternoon ; no more shade 
is required than is found necessary to pre- 
vent the leaves scorching. By the be- 
ginning of July they will most likely want 
another shift, which should be into pots or 
tubs from 18 to 24 inches diameter, accord- 
ing to the progress that has been made or 
the size they are wanted to be grown to, 
using soil of a turfy nature in good-sizea 
piecM. They will now grow fast and 
require nothing more than ordinary atten- 
tion, as already detailed. During the 
winter they should be kept in a tempera- 
ture of not less than 60® in the night. 
With care to prevent their large massive 
leaves from getting disfigured they will 
keep in good condition for another summer, 
during which time they not only are com- 
manding objects in the house in which 
they are grown, but are very effective when 
stood in large halls, vestibules, or similar 
places where they can be allowed to remain 
for a short time in summer. They are 
quickly grown up to an effective size, lor 
which reason it is well to keep up a stock 
of young plants raised from suckers, as 
advised. By the use of manure- water they 
will do with less root-room. 

The under mentioned are the best for 
general cultivation : — 

M, Cavendishii, This is much the best 
where fruit-bearing is the object, as it does 
not grow to an unmanageable height — 5 
feet or 6 feet — and produces lua^^sive 
bunches of singular-looking fruit. When 
planted out it can be had in bearing from 
suckers in the course of twelve or fifteen 
months. A native of China. 

M, coccinea. This also is a Chinese 
species, and is an ornamental plant of 
moderate growth and handsome appear- 
ance. 

M, Ensete attains a considerable size, 
with a tall Palm-like stem and very large 
leaves. Introduced from Abyssinia. 

Jf. sapientum vittata. A handsome 
species from St. Thomas, that attains a 
medium height 

Insects. — Musas are liable to the attacks 
of most of the insects that affect stove 
plants, yet their comparatively few, but 
verv large and smooth, leaves afford little 
shelter for them. All except scale can 
easily be got rid of by syringing with tepid 
water. If scale appears it can be removed 
by sponging. 

MUS8JENDA FBONSfBA. 

This singular, yet beautiful, plant be- 
longs to a somewnai restricted family of 


evergr^n stove shrubs mostly from hot 
countries, in both the Old and Kew 
Worlds. This species is much the hand- 
somest of the genus, and is unlike any other 
plant in cultivation. It produces bright 
yellow flowers, borne in bunches, in form 
not unlike the well-known Pentas caiiiea, 
but individually smaller ; yet it is not in 
the flowers alone that its beauty counts, 
but also in the large floral bracts or pair of 
floral leaves, pure white, that are prmuced 
immediately at the base of each hunch of 
bloom. In size and shape they are similar 
to the ordinary leaves borne by the plants 
but do not much outlast the flowers, which 
will remain three weeks in perfeetiom 
The plant is easily managed, and does not 
require a great deal of room, a large speci- 
men rarely attaining more than from two 
feet to two and a half feet in diameter. Its 
disposition to bloom is remarkably free,, 
as even small examples consisting of a shoot 
or two will flower. The singular combina- 
tion in colour produced by the pale men 
of the leaves and the white bracts, which» 
on a well-grown example, cover half the 
surface, and the bright yellow flowers 
rising immediately above them, is at once 
beautiful and wholly distinct from every- 
thing else — so much so as to create surprise 
that the plant is not more generally culti- 
vated, either by those whose heated glass- 
accommodation is limited, for which the 
little room it occupies adapts it, or by those 
who have large stoves or warm conserva- 
tories, where a few moderate-sized examples 
uotted about would offer a complete con- 
trast to the other occunants. 

It is as readily struck as a Pelarconium ; 
cuttings made of the green, halfripened 
shoots taken off with about three joints, 
removing the botton' j^ir of leaves, will 
root in a few weeks, in«<erted singly iu 
small pots, drained and filled with a mix- 
ture of half-sifted loam, to which an equal 
quantity of sand has been added, and a 
Uiin layer of sand spread on the surface. 
They should be covered with a bell-glass, 
kept moist and slightly shaded witn or 
without bottom heat, in a night tempera- 
ture of 65® or 70® and proportionately 
higher in the day. This heat tnere will be 
no difficulty in maintaining about the time 
(April) when cuttings in the condition 
above described will be obtainable. As 
soon as they are found to, have formed 
roots give air, gradually dispensing with 
the glasses, so as to inure the plants to the 
air of the house. When they have m^e 
two pairs more leaves pinch out the pointa 
of the shoots to induce the lower eyes to 
break, for although the plant is naturally 
inclined to assume a bushy form, yet to 
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p3X)diice apedmeas that will branoh oat 
and hide tne surface of the pots (in which 
way this and subjects of similar habits al- 
ways look best), it is necessary to stop the 
youna plants in their first sta^ Directly 
they have again fairly broken into growth 
they will have made roots enough to 
require a shift ; pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger will be big enough; drain 
dently. It will succeed in dther peat or 
loam, bat we prefer the latter, as in it the 
growth is more robust, and the plant is 
able when in flower during the summer to 
* bear removal to a lower temperature than 
that in which it has been grown, a condi- 
tion that we have invariably found existing 
to a greater extent in loam-grown, heat- 
requimg plants than in such as are culti- 
vated in peat The loam should be of a 
good ordiimry description, containing a fair 
amount of turfy matter not broken too 
fine, and with enough sand added to admit 
of the water passing quickly through it 
Pot moderately firm and keep the plants 
where they will be exposed to the full 
light, with a slight shade in the middle of 
the day. 

This Mussaenda being found in the hot 
parts of India requires a brisk heat to 
grow freely. Admit a moderate quantity 
of air during the middle of the day, shut 
tm so as to enclose a considerable amount 
of sun-heat, synnge overhead, and at the 
same time maintain a genial atmosphere. 
It must never be allowed to want for water 
in the soil, for, although it is not a delicate- 
rooted subject, and a hard condition is 
assumed by the old wood, the young shoots 
are always comparatively soft, and allow- 
ing it to flag tnrough an insufficiency of 
moisture has a stunting effect, which limits 
the growth and in the same proportion its 
ability to flower. As growth ])rogres8es, 
tie the shoots to neat sticks inserted just 
within the rims of the pots, and again 
pinch out the points about the end of July ; 
then shift into pots 3 inches larger, after 
which time continue to treat as before 
until tbe beginning of September, when 
dispense with the shading, and by the end 
of the month cease syringine, giving more 
air so as to nadually bring imout a state of 
r^ to still further induce which reduce 
tbe temperature. Keep through the winter 

about 60" in th4 n^bt, with a little 
more by day, and mve just as much water 
as vdll maintaiD the soil in a semi-moist 
aonditidP* As soon as growth has fairly 
conuneuced shift into pots 2 inches larger, 
usip g enough sticks to keep the shoots 
evenly balanced, and again commence 
i^yringing overhe^ The points must not 
novhs pinobed aut» as it would delay 


the flowering ; give proportionately more 
‘ heat as the days lengthen, with a little 
^ade when the sun is powerful. Towards 
the end of April the plants will ehqw 
bloom ; this will be indicated by the ap* 
pearance of the white bracts, which wm 
go on developing until the flowers expand. 
If kept in the stove they will bloom a 
second time towards the end of summer ; 
consequently we should not advise their 
being mov^ at this flowering to 
cool^ quarters. When done blooming do 
not shorten the shoots, but simply pick off 
the decayed bracts and flowers, and at the 
same time give the plants a good syringing. 
They will now bear as much heat as is 
given to the generality of stove plan^ and 
will recommence growth immediately. 
When two or three pairs of leaves have 
been made, they will again show flowers, 
which may be expected to arrive at matu- 
rity by the latter end of summer, at which 
time they can be moved to the waimest 
of the conservatory ; but while here, like 
most other stove subjects, they should not 
be placed where they will be under the 
influence of external air admitted directly 
in contact with them. When they are in 
cooler quarters give no more water than is 
sufficient to keep them fh>m flagging. After 
the blooming is over shorten the shoots 
bock to about one-half the length that has 
been made during the season, and at once 
return the plants to the stove, where they 
will again break into growth, although not 
much progress will to made till spring. 
Winter as Irofore, and give a 2-inch or 3-inch 
shift as soon as the plants are fairly in 
motion in roring. Treat as in the px^ou* 
season. Wnen the first flowering is over 
they will be considerably benefited by the 
application of manure-water once a week. 
Let the autumn and winter management 
be similar to that previously advised, and 
when the time for potting in spring comes, 

I shake out a portion of the old soil, replace 
I with new, and return tbe plants to the 
same pots, which will be large enough for 
all oidinary purposes. As soon as the 
roots have got fairly hold of the new 
I material, supply manure-water regularly 
through the growing season, by which 
means the plants may be kept for years in 
a healthy condition, a portion of the old 
soil being replaced by new each spring. 

Insects. — Most of those which attack 
stove plants will live on this Mussssnda, 
^though they do not appear so partial to 
it as some things. The leaves are some- 
what thin in textur^ and are soon iz^ured 
by red spidier, but if in the syringing ad- 
vised the Water is got w^ to under- 
sides of the leaves they wiil never gain a 
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footing. Thrips and greenfly are thus in 
like manner neld in check, but should 
they make their appearance, fumisate or 
dip in tobacco-water. Brown scale and 
inealy bug where present must during the 
growmg season be removed by bru&ing 
and sponging, and when the plants are cut 
in after the second flowering, they should 
be dipped in or well syringed with a 
moderately strong solution of insecticide. 


MUTISIA. 

Pretty evergreen climbing plants suitable 
for training to a supporting pillar or rafter 
of a greenhouse. ]^ing less vigorous in 
growth than some climoing species they 
are adapted for situations where plants of 
ra^ant habit would not be admissible. 

They strike from cuttings made of the 
young shoots in spring, treated in the 
usual wav, inserted in sand, kept close, 
moist, ana shaded from the sun m a tem- 
perata]re of 70® ; when rooted move singly 
into 3-inch pots in a mixture of peat and 
loam, to which add some sand. Keep on 
in agrowing temperature something like 
that m which the cuttings were struck 
until they have got estabhshed, when re- 
duce it to an intermediate heat day and 
night, which maintain through the summer; 
give air in the day, and as soon as they 
begin to grow commence syringing freely 
overhead in the afternoons. About mid- 
summer put the plants into 6 or 7 inch 
pots, ana stop the points of the shoots. 
Place a stick tor support to each, and keep 
them trained so that they do not get en- 
tangled Admit more air as the season 
advances, and shade no more than needful 
until the end of August, after which dis- 
continue it altogether, and reduce the 
temperature so as to Ining about a state of 
rest. Keep through the winter at about 
45^ ; ^ we have found these plants to do 
better when kept during the winter a little 
warmer than most occupants of the green- 
house absolutely require. In spring move 
into pots 8 or 4 inches larger, in soil such 
as b^ore, and place the plcmts so that the 
shoots can be trained over the space they 
are to occupy; attend regularly to this 
matter through the season as they pro- 
gress in growth. If to be planted out, the 
bed they are to occupy should be prepared 
ao that they can be turned out of the pots 
into it about midsummer, so as to aUow 
time for the roots to make some progress 
before winter. One of the principal things 
to be attended to with these, climbers is to 
syringe freely all through the growing 
season to keep down insects — without this 
the leaves set an unhealthy appearance ; 


and to be equally careful that the roots 
receive enough water. Where the plants 
are kept in pots, all that is further re- 
quired is to shift them on to humr ones 
as more root-room becomes neediul, and 
when turned out to remove a portion of the 
top soil each spring. Whichever method 
is followed, as the plants get older give 
manure-water in the growing season, and 
each year after the flowering is over r^uce 
the growth so far as seems necessary* 

The undermentioned two are best worth 
growing : — 

M. clematis. Flowers orange and red ; 
blooms in summer. A native of Bogota. 

M, deevrrens. Has scarlet and yellow 
flowers that open in summer. South 
America. 

Insects. — The use of the syringe already 
advised will keep down red spider, and 
generally aphides as well, but if these 
are troublesome fumigate. For scale 
and mealy bug sponge and syringe with 
insecticide. 

MTBSIPHTLLXJM (MEDEOLA) 
ASPABAOOIDES. 

A slender growing stove twiner with 
small, pretty, bright green leaves. The 
twining shoots, almost as thin as threads, 
grow to a length of many feet during a 
season, and are unequallea for decoratiye 
use in vases or baskets of cut flowers, or in 
the endless ways in which green drapery 
is now so effectively employe. The ^oots 
are so thin as to lie almost imperceptibly 
which, combined with their flexibility and 
the smdlness of the leaves, adapts it for 
use where anything that was not ex- 
tremely light m appearance could not be 
enmloyed. 

It can be struck from cuttings in spni^ 
in heat in the usual way, potted on in 
peaty soil, keeping the phmts in a mode- 
rate stove heat, with a little sh^e in very 
bright weather ; 6-inch pots will be lai^ 
enough for the first year, and a tall stick 
shoum be put to each for the shoots to 
twine rouna. A winter temperature of 
60® in the night will be high enough. In 
spring give pots 3 or 4 inches larger, and 
treat as before, affording the necessary 
support to the shoots as they extend, ^d 
g^eraUy as in the preceding 
summer. Large pots will ultimately be 
required as iht plants get bigger, for 
amount of shoots anniudly available for 
cutting win necessarily be proportionate 
to the size and stren^h acquired. It is 
best to turn the plants out in a bed where 
they will spread and yearly make a large 
amount of grow^ which can be trained to 
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strizigs taken up aud attached to the roof, 
from which the shoots can be cut as re- 
quired. Propagation may also be effected 
% division of the root^ which should be 
carried out in spring, just before growth 
commences; treat afterwards as recom- 
mended for the cutting-raised stock. 

iNSEcra — Aphides and thrips will both 
live on the plants, but if due attention 
is given to daily syringing throu^ the 
growing season this is generally sufficient 
to keep them under ; when troublesome 
ftimigation will effect a riddance. 

HTBTUS (M7BTLE) 

These pretty, old-fashioned plants are 
not now neld in such estimation as in 
times past before the introduction of such 
numbers of greenhouse species bearing 
showy flowers, — which latter have done 
much to banish manv kinds of sterling 
merit^ such as the iiy^es. These, in 
addition to their beautiful glossy foliage 
and pretty white flowers, In ve an agreeable 
perfume, and possess the merit, u fairly 
attended to, of keeping in healthy condi- 
tion for an indefinite number of years — 
in this respect vying with the Orange, 
which is proverbial for its lengthened 
existence under cultivation. 

Myrtles are easily struck from cuttings 
of tne three-parts ripened shoots, whicli 
should be taken off with a heel towards 
the latter end of summer, when the growth 
is in right condition ; the cuttings should 
be put several together in 5 or 6 mch pots, 
filled with sand, Kept moist and shaded in 
a cool pit or greenhouse until they are 
callusea over at the base, after which stand 
them in a temperature of 60° where they 
will make roots. They should then be 
moved singly into small pots and be kept 
through the winter where the heat in the 
night will be about 60°, here they will go 
on moving slowly. As soon as top growth 
has made a little progress pinch out the 
points of the shoots, and about the middle 
ol March move into 4-inch pots ; they will 
w in either peat or loam, but we prefer 
latter where of good (quality, sand ^ing 
added as required. Give a little more 
warmth both day and night until the 
haUer end of May, when artificial heat 
will not be needea Again pin<'h out the 
points Of the shoots, stand the plants on a 
moist bottom pear the glass, and give a 
moderate amount of air in the day, with a 
little shade in bright weather; syringe 
overhead at the time of shutting off the 
air, and apply water to the soil as needed. 
Continue to treat in this way throu^ the 
summer, by the end of which they ^uld 


be nice-sized bushy plants. A winter tem- 
perature of from Sir to 40* will suffice, as 
anything short of frost will do no harm, 
and the plants are better for not making 
any grovfth through the winter. In spring 
give laiger ]^ts, regulating the size ac- 
cording to the strength of the variely 
^wn— the miniature Jenny Beichenbach 
(a desirable kind on account of the shoots 
being so useful for mixing in bouquets, 
where those of the laiger sorts are not 
always admissible) does not need ;^td near 
so large as the stronger varieties. The sub- 
sequent treatment required is of a routine 
character, simply following the course so 
far advis^ as to lighl^ air, water, and the 
use of the syringe until the end of June, 
after which the plants are better out-of- 
doors where they wiU get a little shade in 
the middle of the day ; so manned they 
will ripen their growth and set flowers so 
as to give them a pretty appearance when 
in bloom, which will be m the spring, 
early or late, according to the temperature 
th^ are kept in. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

M, cornmunis angustifolia, 

I M, communu Jenny Eeichenhadk 

M. communu latifolia, 

M. communis latifolia jplencu 

All have white flowers, and are natives 
of Southern Europe. 

Insects. — The regular use of the syringe 
advised will keep down most insects, but 
should scale get on them it must be re- 
moved by sponging and washing with in- 
secticide in the winter when the growth is 
matured. 

NELUMBim 

These are beautiful aquatic plants, re- 
quiring similar treatment to Nymphasas, 
which see, except that they must .have 
the water a good depth; their flower- 
stems, unlike the Nymphseas, rise hi^h 
out above the water, and there is this 
luilher difference that, when at rest, they 
may be allowed to get into a semi-dry 
condition. 

N, lutewn, A pretty yellow-flowered 
plant that blooms m summer. It comes 
from Carolina, and will thrive in a warm 
greenhouse. 

N, spedomm. A beautiful species known 
as the Sacred Bean. The flowers are pale 
pink in colour, and highly fragrant. It 
is found in India and adjacent warm 
countries. 

M BPEgTHBa . 

(PUcher PlanU») 

When first the handsomely marked 
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Bornean species of these singular store 
plants became sufBiciently plentiful to be 
procurable, many people who had the con- 
venience of a stove attempted their cultiva- 
tion, but in most cases with indifferent 
success, no doubt through comparatively 
little being known of the course of treat- 
ment that they require. A knowledge of 
the temperature and humidity of the 
atmosphere whence they came was enough 
to point conclusively to the fact that without 
the means of, at all times in the year, being 
able to accommodate them with as much 
heat as most hot-region plants require, it 
is of little use attempting to grow them, as 
though they may be kept alive with less 
than this, they will never acquire the 
strength necessary to produce their curious 
pitcher-like leaves in the manner required 
— and without these there is little interest 
attached to them. Another and frequent 
cause of the plants forming pitchers but 
very sparingly, even when they grew in 
other ways freely, was either too much 
shading, or what amounts to much the 
same thing, a position too far from the 
glass. For with only one exception, and 
that N. lanata, among all we have grown, 
we have found that if their heads are kept 
within a few inches of the glass they 
succeed best, having a strength and idgour 
in both root and top growth not attainable 
by any other means ; and, as might 
naturally be supposed, the pitchers acquire 
a higher degree of colour when k^t up 
close to the roof. Another matter of more 
importance with these plants than any 
others in cultivation, is uever to injure the 
roots in potting, for if this should occur to 
an extent that would scarcely have any 
perceptible effect upon most things, it will 
in all probability cause their death, or brine 
about a condition little better than actusd 
loss. We may here remark, for the benefit 
of those who have not had any experience 
at all with them, that their roots are so 
fcogile and dead looking, even when the 
plants are in every way healthy, that we 
nave known them all pulled off under the 
impression that they were dead. They 
are very spare rooters, needing much less 
room than most things, and when repotting 
becomes requisite, there must be no 
attempt at shaking any of the old soil 
away. Consequently from the first it is 
necessary that the material they are grown 
in should be such as is least likely to get 
into a decomposed state, for when it m close 
and soapy the roots cannot live in it, and 
from toe large amount of water they 
always want it is liable to become sour — 
when in active growth they need watering 
l&eely every day, and during the winter 


must be kept much more moist than the 
generidity of plants. Even under the 
most successful course of treatment, there 
will be a space of four or five years from the 
time a young plant is first well rooted 
until it arrives at a size that will exhibit 
the full develcmment of which it is capable ; 
for, not until it has been twice headeil 
back, and has again got famished with 
from four to six irnoots, each bearing their 
full complement of pitchers, has aO that 
is desirable been attained. Consequently 
it will be easily understood that the best 
and most lasting material that it is possible 
to find wherein to grow the plants will 
eventually get so completely decomposed 
through the necessity of its bemg kept all 
but saturated with water, that it becomes 
like soft putty, in which condition the 
roots cannot exist ; and, as already stated, 
they are so brittle that the old material 
cannot be got away in the ordinary manner, 
but this can be effected by means of a pail- 
ful of tepid water in which the ball should 
be plunged with both hands under it, and 
the exhausted matter got away by carefully 
moving the fingers. W ith a nttle time and 
patience in tms way the roots can be 
wholly preserved in a perfectly clean state 
ready for transferring to a fr^h pot with 
new soil ; but on no account should there 
be any attempt at opening them out, as 
this will most likelv end in their being 
much injured. The best kinds, such as N. 
sanguinea, N. Rafflesiana, and N. lanata, 
are more tender-rooted than the commoner 
species. About the end of February or 
March is the most suitable time in the year 
lor either shifting on into larger pots mose 
young and medium-sized plants that want 
more root-room or for washing out, as above 
described, any older examples that need 
entirely new material. Pots proportionately 
so large as would be required for the 
genersdity of plants would not do for 
Nepenthes, as if too great a bodv of soil is 
present it gets sour directly. Ine largest 
specimens we ever had were grown in pots 
not more than 10 or 12 inches iii diameter. 
The manner tliese plants are often alloweil 
to run up straggling to a considerable 
height on a rafter or pillar is not the way 
for seeing them to the most advantage, as 
when the shoots of the best sorts nave 
attained 4 or 5 feet in height — with some 
much less than tliis — the pitchers assume 
a character which is understood amongst 
rowers as run-out ; that is, they come 
evoid of their wing-like appendages and 
are very different in form ^oin those that 
are pri^uced by the leaves on the stems 
before they get such a height. The best 
position for 9iem is hung up to the ridge 
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of a span-roofed house, standixi^ ends north 
and south, with their shoots within 1 foot 
or so of the glass, lowering the pots as the 
tops advance, and giving a thin wade when 
the sun comes on them, but none at other 
times. If suspended alike up to the roof 
in a hip-roofea or lean-to structure faci^ 
south tney will require a thicker shade in 
bright wither, but this will be easily seen, 
as if they get too much sun the leaves will 
assume a deep crimson colour instead of 
being green tinged or mottled with red, 
whidi latter is an evidence of the robust 


health essential to the full development of 
the pitdiers that should be produced at 
the extremity of every leaf When all the 
culture conciitions requisite for their well- 
being are present, even the leaves of N. 
Rafflesiana, and others of like habit, that 
are made slowly through the autumn and 
winter, will, in the spring, when more heat 
is present, open the small pitchers formed 
during the dull season. We have been 
particular in describing somewhat in detail 
the appearance and necessary condition of 
the roots of the plants, as also the position 
in the house they require to be grown in 
and their disposition to pitcher freely, for 
the presence of these in a large and highly 
coloured state is the certain test of the 
plants having all they want ; in this con- 
dition, thus suspended where an oppor- 
tunity exists of exhibiting to the fuU tneir 
most singular beauty and graceful habit, it 
will we think be admitted that there are 
none in the whole range of cultivated 

S lants more generally interesting or more 
eserving of a place. The conditions 
necessary to grow Cucumbers well in the 
winter, viz., heat, humidity in the atmo- 
sphere, and very little direct admission of 
air, wdl be found such as to well suit 
Nepenthes ; a night temperature at this 
season of 65® answer, with a few 
degrees higher in the day, more or less 
proportionate with the state of the weather ; 
at tne same time most of them will bear as 
much heat as any plants in existence. The 
air of the house must never be allowed to 
dry, and for some twelve weeks in 
winter they will need no shade or any air 
mo^e than reaches them through the laps 
of the glass and other similar places of 
ingresar They should at this season be 
Sieved at the root every other day, and 
ayringed overhead; through the spring 
and summer water at the root and synnge 
every day, keeping them as warm day and 
night as tne means at command will per- 
xmt. Through May, June, July, and 
August ihe night temperature should be 
70^, with IC" or 15* mgher by day, and 
never admit so much air, especially 


directly on the plants, as most things will 
besd ; give shade as already spoken of A 
warm moisture-laden atmosphere must 
always be present, and plenty of tepid 
water to the roots is indispensable to their 
healthy existence. This obviously renders 
an abundance of drainage in the pots 
necessary. 

It IS a healthy sim of improved taste in 
horticulture to see beauty and singularity 
of form being appreciated as much as colour 
alone. That this is so, is evident from the 
increased sale for such plants as Nepenthes, 
the cultivators of which through the king- 
dom at one time might be counted on the 
fingers, but which, to supply the demand, 
those who grow them for sale have now to 
propagate by thousands. 

Nepenthes can be raised from cutHnM 
made of pieces of the stems, such as available 
when the plants are headed back ; these 
should consist of a couple of joints each of 
mature growth, with all, or a portion of 
the leaf retained to the upper joint. They 
root best when inseited in some open 
material such as a uiixtuie of small crocks 
and sand ; covered with a bell-glass in a 
bottom beat of 70* or 76*, kept close and 
moist, they will root in the course of two 
or three months. Tliey will strike at any 
time of the year under tne above conditions. 
When struck they must be placed in 3 or 
4 inch pots, in a mixtuie of tne best fibrous 
peat, potsherds, sand, and chopped 
sphagnum, and great care should be taken 
not to bre^ the fragile young loots ; keep 
them moderately close until they begin to 
grow. These pots will be large enough for 
the first year, and the spring following give 
them others 1 or 2 inches larger. All 
necessary in the subsequent stages of their 
growth is to give more root-room H^h 
spring as the plants get larger, cuttingffBm 
b^k, when a height of 2} feet or so has been 
reached, to 6 or 8 inches above the collar ; 
this will generally cause them to b];;eak two 
or three shoots from near the base. Treat 
afterwards as already advised, giving a 
little more root-room when this seems 
requisite, and repeating the cutting bock 
when the shoots have again attained a 
height of 2^ to 3 feet. It is from the 
growth made after this second heading in 
that the finest examples maybe looked for, 
as now they will push enough shoots to 
produce quantities of pitchers. The plants 
will last many years, and can be kept in a 
healthy state by removing the old exhausted 
soil in the way already shown, as often as 
it appears to be a^roaching a soft pasty 
state. This opemlim is best carriea out 
at the time the plimts are headed down. 

Nepenthes are ofteuer grown in baskets 
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than in pots, but, we prefer the latter, aiS in 
them the roots cannot protrude, and in this 
way get their extension stopped as they do 
when in baskets, with the result that the 
pitchers do not get so large. Where the 
appearance of pots hung up is objected to, 
they can be plunged in baskets filled with 
sphagnum. 

The following is a selection of the 
best : — I 

N, ampidlfiLcea picta, A stout, small- 
growing species, with prettily spotted 
pitchers, produced not only singly from the 
extremities of the leaves, but in clusters 
from the stem. 

N, Ucalcarata. A singular species from 
Borneo, It has stout foliage bearing large 
pitcMrs, crimson in colour, winged, and 
lurnished with two horn-like spurs. 

N. GourtiL Avery distinct and hand- 
some dwarf hybrid variety, having large, 
deeply crimson spotted, flask - shaped 
pitchers. 

N. distillatoria. A well-known stout- 
growing kind, that produces its long green 
pitchers freely. 

N. Dominiana. A fine free-growing 
hybrid, with good-sized, handsome, highl}’'- 
mai’ked pitchers. 

JV. Hooheri. Nearly allied to N. Baf- 
flesiana. A compact-growing, smaller- 
pitchered species, similarly mai'ked. 

N. hybrida maculata, A smallish grower, 
with rather long, cylindrical, deeply 
streaked or spotted pitchers with ciliated 
wings. There is one peculiarity in this 
kind— that is in the pitchers coming almo^t 
wholly green and devoid of colour when 
the shoots attain above a certain height. 

N, lanata. A very stout-growing species 
poss^ing a remarkably pale yellowish- 
green i4ijme ; the pitchers, tinged with red, 
are large, long, and prominently furnished 
with hair-like appendages. This kind we 
have found does better hung a little further 
from the glass and shaded a little more 
than some of the others. In rarity it is 
similar to N. sanguinea. 

N. Lawrenceana, A distinct small- 
pitchered hybrid variety, veiy pretty. 
The pitchers are profusely spotted with 
crimson. 

N. Mastersiana. This is a splendid 
hybrid vaiiety raised by crossing the 
Indian N. sanguinea with the Chinese N. 
distillatoria. It produces very large 
itchers, the greater part of which are of a 
right claret-red colour. 

S’. Morgmice. A grand highly-colour^ 
large-pitchered variety of American origin. 
It is a stout grower r the pitchers are 
flask-shaped, wings moderate in sw, pale 
green mottled with red in their early 


stages, assuming as they get older almost a 
wholly red colour; the lid is entirely 
green. 

N.BafflesMma. Large handsome pitchers, 
flask-shaped and deej^y spotted with dark 
brown, wings prominent and crested, the 
lid broad and ample. This, for its fine 
effect and general good qualities, has not 
yet been surpassed. We nave had it with 
pitchers that held over a pint fairly 
measured. 

N. Rajah. A wonderful kind. Leaves 
from 1 to 2 feet long ; the pitchers on a 
fully-developed plant are nearly a foot long, 
by half as much in diameter. It is a 
Bornean species, said to grow naturally at 
a considerable elevation. 

N, rohmta. A distinct hybrid variety, 
with pitchers unusually wide at the base, 
heavily spotted with reddish brown. 

N. sanguiiiea. A very stout-growing, 
long and large-pitchered species, "with 
intense sanguine colour in the upper 
portion of the pitchers ; the wings are 
narrow; the lid erect and small. Very 
scarce and high-priced, and likely to 
remain so. 

N. Sedenii A very pretty small-growing 
hybrid, with long pitchers, dilated at the 
base and thickly spotted with red. 

N. Stewartii, A free-growing variety, 
with pretty highly-coloured pitchers, 
thickly spotted and clouded with crimson. 
A hybria. 

N. WilliamsH. Compact in habit 
Pitchers of medium size, and very highly 
coloured ; the bright red spotting is most 
profuse, often covering the greater portion 
of their surface. Also a hybrid. 

Insects. — So far insects go, the con- 
tinuous use of the syringe keeps down all 
but brown scale, which, if it happens to get 
upon them, must be got rid of by sponging 
with clean water. They are too sott in 
texture for the use of any insecticide to 
I be safe. 

I NEPHBODIUM. 

This is a genus of moderate-sized stove 
and greenhouse Ferns, of which N. molle, 
and its crested forms are perhaps the best 
known. 

For propagation and cultivation, see^ 
Ferns, generm details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

K. denticulatum. 

N. lucidim. l^dagascar. 

N. pvbesceru. 

N. villosum. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

t 

N. moUe. South America 
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N. moUe conflums. 

N. fnolle corymMferum, 

NEPHBOLEPIS. 

A genus of Fems containing stove and 
greexmouse species, several of them being 
splendid plants, remarkable for their 
ele^nt arched fronds ; they are worthy of 
a place in every collection. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, geueiul details of culture. 

BTOVB SPECIES. 

N. acuta. 

N. pluma. Madagascar. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

N. davallioides. East Indies. 

N. davallioides furcans. South Sea 
Islands. 

N. exaltata. Tropical America. 

N. pectiuata. Tropical America. 

NEMNE. 

In these we have a genus of greenhouse 
bulbous plants that produce freely their 
^lendid flowers ; N. sarniensis (the 
Guernsey Lily) is the best known, al- 
though it, in common with others of this 
beautiful genus, is now mucli neglected. 
Some of the kinds produce leaves before 
flowering, others push the bloom previous 
to the leaves. To be successful with them 
the piinciiial matters to be kept in sight 
are to give due attention to the full de- 
velopment of their flowers by plenty of 
water, and a free use of the syringe to 
keep the foliage clear of insects and 
heaftliv, until leaf-growth is completed, 
and al'terwauls to get them thoioughly 
ripened ; the best wav to effect this is to 
remove them from the house or pit in 
which the growth has been made to the 
foot of a south wall in the open air ex- 
}X)sed to the full sun where tiie roasting 
thev get is of the greatest use. 

They are increased hy offsets, which 
should be taken off before the growing 
season commences, and put three or four 
together in 6 or 6 inch pots, according to 
the size the offsets are ; good Indding loam 
with a little sand suits them. Pot firm, 
and as soon as they show signs of growth 
give water, and stand them close to the 
glass where they will get all the light 
and sun possible ; encourage growth by 
syringing overhead daily until the leaves 
have attained their full size, and admit 
plenty of air. An oidinary greenhouse, 
still exposed to the full light, will answer 
for them through the winter, ai^ when 
the leaves begin to show sig^ of decay 


withhold water ; through the spring still 
let them have all the sun and light possible, 
but keep cooL When they begin to grow 
again s(^ the soil well with water, and if 
more room seems necessary give pots a size 
lai^er, but do not over-pot, as these plants 
do not like too much room. Treat on- 
wards throuj^h the period of growth as 
advised for the previous season in every 
way, again keeping them dry when at 
rest. A repetition of the .treatment 
thus far advised through the growing 
season, and subsequent rest, is all that is 
necessary, as the plants arrive at a flower- 
ing condition. Afterwards when the pots 
get too full and moi*e room must be given, 
the moss of bulbs when larger than desired 
may be divided before the growing season 
begins. 

The following are all beautiful kinds ; — 

N. coriisca. Scarlet. 

AT. conisca major. Scarlet. 

N. elegans. Pink. 

N. elegans camiinata. Cerise. 

N. elegans cccrulea. Shaded blue. 

N. Fothergilli. Scarlet. 

N. Fothergilli major. Scarlet and yellow. 

N. humilis angustifolia. Rose. 

AT. Flantii. Oiimson. 

N. pudica. Wliite, 

N, rosea. Rose. 

N. sarniensis. Rose. 

AT. venusta. Crimson. 

Some of these are hybrids bearing 
splendid flowers ; the species come from 
the Cape of Good Hope, China, and Japan. 
They flower during tlie advanced summer 
and autumn months. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 
the i)rincipal insects that affect these 
plants, syiinge freely while the leaves are 
fresh for the former ; for aphides fumH^te. 

NERIUM. 

( Oleander.) 

This sjHicies is an evergreen greenliouse 
plant, and was introduced from Southern 
Europe ; there are now several varieties ol 
it, varying little except in colour. The 
plants are of easy culture, and will bear 
mditferent treatment and neglect that 
would cause the death of most things. It 
is in this neglected condition that tliey are 
too often met with, yet it must not be 
supposed that under such usage anything 
approaching the success that is possible 
with a better system, can be attained. It 
frequently hapj^ns with these and some 
other plants of great excellence that will 
exist with the worst treatment, that an 
estimfti^f their merits is token under the 
disadv«||ges of indifferent culture ; henco 
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the fact of the place they deserve being 
occupied by inferior subjects. The indi- 
vidual flowers are not unlike those of a 
small Carnation, and are produced in large 
bunches on the points of the mature growth. 
Neriums ore plants of very easy culture, 
growing freely in almost any kind of soil, 
either loam or peat ; in the latter their 
handsome shining leaves attain a larger 
size and deeper hue ; in loam, the disposition 
to make growth is not so great, which is 
rather an advantage, as they flower more 
freely. There is one thing that especially 
commends them to the notice of those who 
require decorative flowering plants in 
quantities : that they can either be grown 
into large specimens or be managed so as 
to bloom in a small state. Nothing in the 
way of flowering plants in 6 or 7 inch pots 
can be more b^utiful than are these 
Neriums when well grown, in which state 
they can be used for conservatory decora- 
tion, or in any place where there hai)T>en8 
to be so little light as w'ould cause death or 
serious injury to most things. 

The propagation of Neiiuins is as easy 
as their after growth. About the end of 
March take off the points of the shoots, 
consisting of three joints or so, remove the 
leaves from the lowest one and trim the 
base at the joint ; put the cuttings singly 
in 3-inch pots filled with half loam and 
sand, with a little sand on the top, stand 
in a moderate heat, keep close and moist, 
with a little shade when necessary. They 
will root in a few weeks, when gradually 
mure to more air, and after they are fairly 
established give still more, and jiinch oiit 
the points. By June move them into 6 or 
7 inch })ots, using soil similar to that in 
which they weie struck, but containing 
less sand ; as soon as they have begun to 
root freely in the new sf>il they will do 
best with ordinary greenhouse tieatment, 
giving plenty of water to the roots, and 
syringing through the summer daily. In 
autumn admit more air and keen the soil 
drier ; winter at about 45” in the night, 
and when the object is to grow them on 
into laige specimens they should, about 
the midille of Marcli, be nu'ved into }>ots 
4 inches laiger than those they have occu- 
pied. As they are not impatient of having 
their roots interfered with they should be 
gently loosened and spread out a little in 
the new soil, which ought to consist of 
good fibrous loam, broken not too fine, to 
which has been added a moderate quantity 
of sand. Use the potting lath, so as to make 
the soil solid, iilace the plants where they 
can be kept a Utile close, and syringe over- 
head every afternoon, closing the house 
eoi'ly enough to cause the tempeiature to 


rise considerably. They require a plentiful 
supply of water when growing, and must 
not bo allowed to become dry — they will 
need even immediately after potting a 
good deal more than most things, and 
when the roots have fairly commenced 
growth they want over double the quantity 
requisite for many hardwooded plants, if 
the shoots have made 8 or 9 inches of 
gi’owth beyond where they have previously 
been stopped back to, they should at the 
time of potting have their points again 
pinched. Encourage growth as much as 
possible, and as the shoots extend m length 
use a few sticks to keep them open, but 
no support will be needed, as the gi*owth 
is strong enough to do without it. 

Neriums are particularly light-loving 
plants, consequently no shade must be 
given. Syringe freely every afternoon ; 
by the middle of July they will have made 
considerable growth, and should be turned 
out-of-doors in the full light, with a piece 
of mat or canvas round the pots to ward 
off the force of the sun, which will other- 
wise have an injurious effect upon the 
roots that will now lie thickly against the 
inner surface of the pots ; sujjply them 
plentifully with water, and continue the 
use of the syringe. 

About the beginning of Septeml)er the 
grovlli will be w’ell ripened, and the 
flower-heads be about forming. They 
should now be taken indoors, and kept 
through the autuinn and winter in a tem- 
perature of from 40” to 45” in the night ; 
they should be given much less water, but 
do not allow the soil to become too diy, or 
the bloom-buds that are formed will be in 
danger of falling off. If the plants are 
wanted in flower earlier than they will 
come in by the influence of solar heat, they 
may, about the middle of March, Ik? placed 
in a night temperature of 55”, with 8” or 
10” of a rise in the daytime — this will con- 
siderably hasten their blooming, but too 
much heat and moistui*e must not be used, 
or it w ill cause the buds to fall off. After 
flow'ering, put them in pots 4 inches larger, 
and encourage growih in the same w'ay as 
the i»receding season ; they will not require 
stopjiing, as they will make a number of 
shoots from the base of where the flowers 
were produced ; again expose them to the 
full sun in the open air. Keep through 
the winter as proviously ; in Uie spi inu: alter 
blooming they will in all probability be 
getting taller than I'equii’ea. 11 such is 
the case, cut the stroncest shoots w’ell back, 
give them another shift, and encourage 
growth os before, submitting them to open- 
air treatment in the latter part of the 
summer. After the next spring flowering, 
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if gottmg larger than needful, they can be 
headed £>wn, and as soon as a little growth 
has been made a good portion of the old 
soil may be shaken from the roots, and the 
plants replaced in the same pots, in new ; 
afterwaras grow them on as before, and 
by ^e liberal use of manure-water they 
may be kept going for a couple of years 
without reiK)ttmg, when younger stock can 
be grown on to supply their place. 

Where Neriums are required for flower- 
ing in a small state the best method is to 
keep a lai-ge plant or two, grow them on 
each season, and then ripen up in the open 
air as above recommended ; when the 
flowers show on the points of the shoots 
cut these off about 8 inches in length, and 
strike them singly in 6-inch pots, using 
soil similar to that advised for growing 
them in ; put them in a gentle bottom- 
heat, and keep the tops as cool as possible, 
give plenty of water and a little shade. 
So treated they will quickly form an 
abundance of roots, when they may gradu- 
ally be inured to a greenhouse tempera- 
ture, in which let them remain through 
the winter ; in spring they can, as wanted, 
be either allow^ed to come into flower 
slowly or brought on in a little warmth, 
as lecommended for the lai'ger idauts, after 
which they maybe potted and giown on 
as required. 

Tlie following are all well worth a 
place : — 

N, album. White. 

K. spkndens, Kcddish pink. 

N, variegatum. Strinecf. 

Insects. — Should aphides or thrips make 
their appearance, fumigate with tobacco ; 
the syringing recommended is generally 
sufiicient to keep them free from red 
spider ; if th'\v get affected with scale it 
can be ^emo^ eil with sponge and brush. 

NIOOTIANA AFFINIS. 

A pretty white -flowered greenhouse 
plant, that keeps on blooming for a length 
of tune, through the summer and autumn. 
It is nearly allied to the tobacco of com- 
merce, but quite dift’erent in appearance ; 
it is much like a single form of Petunia, 
the tube of the flowers lj(‘iiig much longer. 
It is raised from seeds, sow n, and treate<l 
afterwards in every way as recommended 
for Petunias, which see. 

nrXDXTLABIUM. 

These are small-growing stove plants, 
belonging to the order of Bronieliads. 
They are very compact growers, in general 
appearance much like the Till^dsias and 


.ffichmeas, to which they are nearly allied. 
The flowers are produced similarly from 
the crown or centre of the plant ; those of 
several of the species are very singular in 
appearance, nestling in a close, compact 
mass, like the head of a Cauliflower before 
it opens. The flowers are preceded by a 
number of small, brilliantly coloured 
leaves. The plants ai-e easily grown, 
provided they receive a sufficient amount 
of lieat, with a moist atmosphere and a 
little shade. They are increased from 
suckers pnxluced like others of the Brome- 
liaceons family. These should be taken 
off from the parent plants after being 
allow'ed to remain attacked until they havi* 
got sufficient strength — in fact, it is better 
not to separate tuem before they have 
grown to near the full size, os growth is 
much quicker while supported by the old 
crowns. The roots are of a tough, wiry 
nature ; good fibrous peat, such as suitable 
for Orcliids, will answ^er for them, adding 
a sprinkling of broken crocks or chaicoal ; 
4*inch or 5-inch pots are large enough at 
first, and the suckers should be kept moist 
after thev are severed from the parent 
]»lauts. If separated in the spring they 
will get established sooner ; give tlieni a 
corner of the stove away from any current 
of air, w ith a temperature of about 65® or 
70" 111 tlie niglit through the summer. 
They do best in a fairly light position, but 
should be sliafled from the sun when it is 
poweiful ; syiiiige them overhead daily, 
and always allow' llie water that collects in 
the hollow crown to remain. They w’ill 
not require any more pot-room during the 
first summer ; 60® by night wdll aii.sw’er 
through the w'inter,aiid they should never 
be allow'ed to get dry at the roots. 

In the spring when the heat is again in- 
creased {pve them pots a size larger, using 
soil similar to the first ; if thev gain suffi- 
cient strength, the plants will flower to- 
wards the end of summer, but, unless 
the suckers were strong when taken 
off, they may require another season's 
grow'th before blooming. The tuft of 
cohjiired leaves and the flowers which fol- 
low collectively retain their colour for 
many weeks, and have an extremely pretty 
and distinct appeai’ance. After blooming 
treat in every way as before, so as to en- 
courage tlie production of suckers, retain- 
ing the old stoids after the fii*st are removed, 
as they will generally make a second growth ; 
this is the more necessary, as these Nidu- 
lanunis increase slowdy. 

N, cyaneim. This species has compara- 
tively large leaves, 20 inches long, green 
ground ct>lour spotted with biow'ii, under 
surface banded with greyish white ; flowers 
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reddish violet with deep red bracts. Brazil. 

N. fulgens. A compact-growing kind, 
outer leaves deep green, inner ones red ; 
violet-coloured flowers. Brazil. 

N. Innocentii. Outer leaves stout and 
broad, dark dull green above, red beneath ; 
centre leaves orange colour ; flowers white. 
Brazil. 

N. Laurentii. Leaves spotted dark brown 
on a green ground colour ; flowers dull 
le. From South America. 
Meyendorffii. A strong-growing species 
with leaves larger than those of some of 
the family ; spiny on the edges, inner 
leaves crimson ; flowers bluish purple. 
Brazil. 

N. Scheremetieurii. This is a larger 
grower than some of the genus, attaining 
a diameter of 18 inches or 20 inches ; 
inner leaves bright red ; flowers purple 
and white. Brazil. 

N. spectahile. Has stout recurved leaves, 
reddish puijde at the tips with greyish 
white bands on the under side. Flowers 
violet, produced in a dense mass. A 
native of Brazil. 

Insects. — The texture of the leaves of 
Nidulariums is so hard, that they do not 
afford food Ibi many insects, but both 
brown and white scale will live on them, 
and sponging is the best remedy. 

NOTHOCLiBNA. 

A pretty genus of Ferns, comprising both 
stove and greenhouse species. They are 
principally small growers, in appearance 
much like the ( 'heilanthes, to wliich they 
are nearly allied. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

N. crysophylla. 

N. Uinaginosa. Madeira. 

N. nivea. Tropical America. 

N. rufa. Trojiical America. 

N. tenera. Mendoza. 

N. tomentosa, Mexico. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

N, Ecl'loniiwa. South Africa. 

N. Marantce. Southern Europe. 

NYMPRffiA. 

A magnificent genus of aquatic plants, 
most of which require a stove temperature. 
To do justice to tliem, and admit of enough 
kinds being grown to give variety, they 
should have a large tank with the water 
heated. The beauty of their flowers, com- 
bined with the length of time some of 


them keep on blooming (the hybrid K. 
Devoniensis, for instance, flowers for six 
months in succession) renders them ex- 
tremely desirable plante. Their cultiva- 
tion is simple, provided, as already said, 
there is a tank sufflciently large to accom- 
modate them. Some of the smaller species 
may with considerable success be grown in 
a large tub, placed in a warm pait of the 
stove where there is plenty of light. 

They ai e increasecf by seeds or portions 
of the roots, the latter will in most cases 
be found the most convenient plan— -cut 
the thick fleshy root-stock in good-sized 
pieces in the winter or early spring, before 
I growth 18 made. Large wide pots should 
DC used, and plunged in the tank, but yet 
raised sufficiently from the bottom to allow 
the leaves to rise somewhat above the 
Clowns of the plants. Good yellow loam 
answers for them. Through the growing 
season the water should be kept regularly 
at 80”, or a few degrees over, and the tem- 
perature of the house ought to be such as 
required by the warm section of stove 
plants ; in winter it should not be lower 
than 55” for the warm species. Enough 
water should be regularly admitted to keep 
the whole sweet and clear, as if stagnant it 
soon becomes offensive. 

AT. hlanda. A >\hite-flowerea species 
from Tiinidad. 

N. ccerulea. A small-growing, blue- 
flowered species, that flow’ers in summer. 
Introduced from Egypt. 

N. cyanea. Bears blue flowers in summer. 
From India. 

N, devoniensis. A splendid kind, with 
deep rosy-crimson flowers. A gaiden 
hybrid. 

N. Lotus. A moderate-sized, white- 
flowered species, one of the most con- 
tinuous bloomers. From Egypt. 

N. rosea. A strong -growing, large- 
flowered, rose-coloured kind, from East 
India. 

N. rubra. This is one of the finest 
species, beaiing large crimson blooms. It 
comes from India. 

The following will grow in a lower tem- 
perature, but in other respects require 
treating similai-ly to the w^arm species : — 

N. dentata. Beal’s wbite flow’ei's of large 
size, Jind in large numbers. From Sierra 
Leone. 

N. scutifolia. A beautiful blue-flowered 
species, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

(ENOOASPUS. 

In these we have a genus of stove Palms, 
chiefly noticeable on account of the oil 
that some of the kinds yield, and which 
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is used in several way& They are mostly 
tall grower^ with thin straignt stems that 
bear good-sized pinnate leaves. 

For propa^tion and cultivation, see 
Palms, genend details of culture. 

Satava. A stately species that 
attains a considerable height, but which 
may be kept within reasonable bounds for 
some time under pot culture. A native of 
Sou^ America. 

€E. deaSbatvs. A species that attains 
a moderate size, and is distinct-looking 
when it has advanced beyond the early 
stages of growth. From the Amazon 
country. 

(E, frigidus, A free-growing species that 
forms a handsome head of leaves. Tropical 
America. 

OBEOPANAZ. 

A genus of evergreen, ornamental- 
leaved plants nearly allied to the Ai-alias, 
in appearance not unlike A. Sieboldii. 
They do the best in an intermediate tem- 
perature ; in other matters treat as advised 
for stove Ami i as, which see. 

0. dactylifolium, A handsome, large- 
leaved plant, with palmate, decply-lobetl 
leaves. Introduced from Mexico. 

0. plantanifolium, A pretty kind, with 
geneml habit somewhat like O, dactyli- 
foliura. From Peru. 

Insects. — The juices of these plants are 
litthf suited to the tastes of insects, but 
thrips sometimes affect them, for which 
sponge and syringe freely. 

OTHONNA ORASSIFOLIA. 

An evergreen plant, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, with scandent habit. It is of 
no particular merit, but is sometimes used 
as a greenhouse climber. It can be in- 
creased by cuttings in spring in the usual 
way, and grown on in a pot until it is large 
enough for planting out 

The flowers are yellow, produced in 
autumn. 

Insects. — Nothing interferes much with 
this plant except red spider or aphides ; 
should the former be troublesome syringe 
freely ; for aphides fumigate. 

OXnriEANDBA. 

Among tile most singular of all vegetable 

P roductions are the Ouvirandras or Lattice 
lants. Thevare stove aquatics whose leaves 
float near tne top of the water in which 
they grow, but not quite on the surface. 
The water should not be very deep, for 
the plants are not large growers — the 


leaves of a healthy, well-grown specimen 
rarely attain a length of more tlian 12 or 
15 inches, and are borne on foot-stalks not 
nearly so long as the leaf-blade. Coming 
as they do from Madagascar, a country 
proverbial for its high temperature, it 
tbllows that under cultivation Lattice 
Plante must be continuously in water 
kept at something approaching a uniform 
temperature. Another matter of impor- 
tance is that the water should be clean and 
without sediment, otherwise the deposit 
left on the leaves would not only spoil 
their appearance, but also cause item to 
decay prematurely. 

These Ouvirandras can be increased by 
division of the crowns, but we much prefer 
seedlings, which are produced freely from 
self-sown seeds wherever the plants are 
grown well, and have siifficient room. 
They can, however, be induced to grow 
freely in a moderate space, such as a tub 3 
feet or so in diameter and 2 feet deep. In 
the bottom of this should be put a mound 
of loam about 6 or 8 inches deej) and a foot in 
diameter ; in this the young plant should 
be placed and the soil just pressed around 
it, the surface of the mound being left 
quite smooth ; then fill up with water at a 
temperature of 80®, intrf)ducing it very 
gently, so as not to disnlai'e the soil. The 
vessel thus furnished should be set over, or 
as close as possible to, the hot-water pipes, 
so that the water in wiiich the ])huit is 
immersed may be kept at an e\en tem- 
perature ; this is best secured by gi'owing 
it in something that will hold a consider- 
able body of water, such as a slate or lead 
cistern about 3 feet square ; in that case 
the plant can be put in a pot, and the pot 
plm*ed on another inverted in the tank, 
and then the leaves will not l)e too deep in 
the water. Some fi^esh watei at a tem- 
perature of 80® should be added three or 
four times a week, so as to cause a moderate 
portion to run over ; in this way the w^ater 
will be regularly renew^ed, and kept in a 
fresh, clear condition. 

Little further is required, except that if 
the water, notwithstanding the precaution 
suggested, happens to get foul, it should be 
completely changed, and the leaves very 
carefully sponged, so as to remove all 
slimy matter Irom them. These plants, 
however, rarely do well if the winter cannot 
be kept clean without entire renewal. We 
have spoken of Ouvirandras as requiring 
the water kept in a continuously warm 
state. This cannot well be done except in 
a house in which a high temperature is 
maintained, and unless such is at com- 
mand it is of little use attempting their 
cultivation. Where the plants have plenty 
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of room they grow to a large size, forming 
a numl)er of crowns with some dozens of 
leaves, in which case they usually flower, 
and the seeds vegBtate readily. There are 
two kinds — 0. Bemeiiiina and O. fene- 
stralis ; the leaves of 0. Bemeriana are 
blunter than those of 0. fenestralis, and 
the former is by some thought to be the 
best grower. 

OXYLOBIIJM. 

Dwarf evergreen CTeenhouse shrubs of 
bushy habit that bloom freely, but ore 
inferior to many hardwooded plants now 
in cultivation. They require similar treat- 
ment to Polygalas, which see. 

The undermentioned are the best kinds. 

0. capitatum. Flowers yellow; a summer 
bloomer. Swan Kiver. 

0. ellipticum. Yellow, also a summer 
bloomer. Van Dieman’s Land. | 

0. Osbomii. Has yellow flowers pro- 
duced in summer. Fi om Australia. 

0, Pultencea. Deep orange ; blooms in 
spring. New Holland. 

PANAX FEUTIOOSXJM. 

A pretty evergn^en stove plant, with alter- 
nate, bi])innate, drooping leaves, t<K)thed 
on the edge. It is suitable for use in any 
way wheie fine-leaved jdants of model ate 
size are required. It will thrive under 
ordinary stove treatment, such as answers 
for othei inhabjiauts of warm countiies. 
It comes from Java. 

FANCEATIUM. 

These constitute a somewhat numerous 
family of bulbous plants, the greatest por- 
tion of which are stove species ; nearly all 
of them have white and generally highly 
fragrant flowers, which, for lK*auty and 
elegance, have few equals. They ai*e found 
indigenous over a wide range of mostly 
warm countries, extending from South 
America, the West Indian Islands, to 
eastern continental India. With few ex- 
cepticms they requii*e a waini house to 
grow in ; consequently, the remarks fol- 
lowing on theii’ cultivation will refer to 
such kinds as do the most satisfactorily 
with stove heat. Like most bulbs, they 
succeed best in a close, somewhat strong 
loamy soil, made firm in’ the pots. They 
can oe raised from seed sown as soon as it 
is ripe, which will generally 1 h* in the 
autumn, in pans of sifted loam with a little 
sand added ; press the material firmly down, 
scatter the seeds thinly on it, and ctiver 
them slightly, after which stand the pans 


in a temperature of 60"^, and shade so as to 
keep the soil fi-om getting di-ied and re- 
quiring more water than snould be given 
before the seeds vegetate. As soon as the 
young plants have made their amK^arance 
give them more light Keep tnem in a 
temperature such as that just advised until 
the solar heat increases, when it niay be 
increased proportionately, and air given 
daily and water when needed; they will 
not require much, if any, shade. As soon 
as they have got large enough to handle 
they should be pricked out 2 inches apait 
in soil similar to that in which the seeds 
were sown, pressing it quite firm. They 
will through the summer and autumn bear 
an ordinary stove temperature, which 
should be reduced proportionately in 
winter. In spring put them singly in 
3-inch pots, making the soil quite solid 
and draining the pots well. They will 
remiire nothing further during the summer 
and ensuing winter, except treatment as to 
heat, air, and water as in the previous 
season. 

Ill sjiring they will again want more 
room. The largest will take 7-inch pots ; 
for the weaker plants those an inch less 
will be big enough. Tri'at in every way 
as in the past season. By autumn some of 
the strongest may be large enough to 
flower, but notlimg will be gained by 
attempting to hurry them to this ; it is far 
better to let them have another season’s 
growth lx*fore blooming, as they wSfl then 
flower so much stronger. Move them in 
spring into 0 or 10 inch p>ts, and treat 
libel ally in all resjieids so a.'^ to get the 
bulbs as large as possible ; in the autumn 
gradually withhold water, letting the soil 
get as dry as the ])lants will bear w'ithout 
ill jury. They will stand keeping in a 
semi-dry state through the winter. In the 
spiing, when tin temperatiiie is increased 
and water given, they will again commence 
growing, and the strongest may be expected 
to bloom during the summer. All that is 
further requiivd is to treat generally as so 
far advisecl, giving larger pots as the plants 
seem to require it, but these, in common 
with most other bulbous subjects, do best 
with no more disturliaiice of their roots than 
can be avoided. With fair usage the bulbs 
will go on increasing in size and will make 
offsets, which can be taken off and treated 
as recommended for the young bulbs itused 
from seed, the difference being that the 
(►ff^ets can be induced to bloom in less 
time than seedling plants. 

The undermentioned are a lew of the 
most desirable kinds : — 

P. fragrajis, A very free-floweiing, 
handsome species, the most generally culti- 
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valued of any. It comes from the West 
Indies. 

I*, rotutum is from Carolina, and is a 
smaller grower than some others of the 
family. 

P. speciomnu Another West Indian 
plant, a stronger grower than the preced- 
ing. It usually blooms later in the 
summer than P. fragmns. 

P. ztyktmcum, A verv handsome kind 
of medium growth from Oeylon. 

The above are all wdiite-Howered sorts, 
and will generally be fouiul to be sufficient, 
excej>t in the case of those who form col- 
lections of these plants. 

Insects. — The smaller species of insects, 
such a> thnps and aphides, that affect stove 
plants will live upon Pancratiums, These 
can be destroyed by fumigating with 
tobacco. Scale and mealy bug whei-e j)re- 
sent are the most troublesome, as they get 
down into the axils of the leaves, from 
wdience they can only be removed by 
sponging or the use of a soft brush. 

PANDANUS. 

The Pandanus or Screw Pines, so called 
from the sciew-like form in which their 
leaves spnng from the main stem, ai'e 
temarkable for their elegantly curved 
leaves which reflex with a regulaiity that 
gives them in either a large or small" state, 
when w'ell growm, an interesting appear- 
imee. In colour some are deep green with 
a reddish brown shade on their toothed 
edges and sharply spined midrib, as in P. 
utilis or P. elegantiasimus, or beautifully 
variegated w ith white, as in P. Yeitchii, or 
P. javanicus. They are mostly strong 
growers, but several of the species attain a 
much larger size than the lest. Hie 
majority of them come from the hot ports 
of the eastern hemisphere, and consequently 
like a high temperature. 

They are increased from suckers w^hich 
most of the species produce more or less 
freely from the main stem ; if these are 
taken off in the spring, a few of their 
bottom leaves removed, placed singly in 
small pots filled with a mixture of hal f foam 
and sand, and stood in a brisk bottom heat, 
such as would do for suckers of the edible 
Pines, they will soon emit roots. When 
well rooted it is better to stand the plants 
close to the glass where they will get a full 
volume of light, for umn the leaves not 
becoming at drawn depends the appear- 
ance of the plants as they get larger. The 
green -leaved kinds r^uire only as much i 
shade as will keep their leaves from getting 
injured; the variegated ones want more i 
shading, or the w'hite portions assume an 


; ugly greenish yellow colour. As the sun 
apiJroaches its full power the heat should 
be increased to *l& in the night, with 
10® or 16® more in the day when it is 
bright, giving air daily when the weather 
will i)ernut, and syrinfpng the plants over- 
head in the afternoons. By the beginning 
of .. iiue larger pots will be required ; the 
size of these must be regulated in accord- 
ance with the difference in the kinds culti- 
vated, the most room lieing given to the 
strongest growers. Drain the pots well ; 
they w'ill succt*ed in either peat or loam, 
but we prefer the latter, as it u.sually 
favours more robust growth as well as 
higher colour in the variegated sorts. If 
more root-room is wanted before the end 
of summer it must be given, they are free- 
rooting plants, but yet it is not well to 
give tliem larger pots than necessary. Ee- 
diice the temperature in the autumn, and 
discontinue smading ; 60® or 65® in the 
night will be enough through the winter, 
with 5® or 10® more in the day ; at the 
same time keep the soil drier. In the 
spring again increase the warmth lioth day 
and night, and treat generally as advised 
the preceding season, giving additional pit- 
room as it becomes necessary. All that is 
required further is to follow on with the 
treatment atlvised up to tins point, giving 
larger i>ots from time to time as the roots 
fill those they alreatlv occupy. When the 
specimens get old and the lower leaves fall 
off, or become shabby, the heads may be 
cut aw’ay, which will cause the stems to 
break out, the young suckers from which 
can be taken off and treated as advised, 
after which the old stcxils can be discarded, 
as young plants are prefei-able. 

ilie undermentioned are a few of the best 
and most distinct : — 

P. elegantissimus, A free-growing kind 
from the Mauritius, with handsome foliage 
that ultimately attains a considerable size. 

P. graminifolius. A very hantlsome 
small-growing kind ; one of the most 
elegant in h^it and suitable for growing 
where the larger sorts are not. 

P. javanicus variegatus. Is handsomely 
variegated and particularly pretty while 
young. 

P. reflmis. A strong grower that attains 
a very large size ; the reflexing of its leaves 
gives it a distinct apjiearance. A native of 
the East Indies. 

P. utilis. A very strong-growing, hand- 
some species from Bourbon. Suitable for 
cultivating in a big house where its huge 
spreading leaves will have room. 

P. Vandernuerschii. This also is a de- 
sirable sort that attains a medium size. 

P, Vcitchii, A beautifully vanegated 
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species, very handsome in either a large or 
small state. From the South Sea Islands. 

Insects. — llie hard texture of the leaves 
of these plants does not offer much attrac- 
tion to insects generally, which are easily 
kept under by syringing. If scale affects 
them, sponging must be resorted to. 

PAPYRUS. 

These are handsome evergreen plants, 
best suited with a moderate stove tempera- 
ture, although they will live in a green- 
house. They are aquatics, suitable for 
growing in a tank of a house devoted to 
water plants, but will thrive well in pots 
if kept stood in water. 

They can be raised from seeds and also 
by division of the crowiih, which latter will 
usually be more convenient. The propaga- 
tion bv this means should be cairied out 
in spring before growth begins; turn the 
plants out of the ptjts, shake away the soil, 
and then with a knife separate the crowns, 
which place singly in pots large enough to 
accommodate the roots and allow for the 
season^s growth. Ordinary loam answers 
for them. As soon as potted give water 
and stand the pots in tin* stoM* in jians 
of water kept regularly tilled. The usual 
stove treatment, with a daily use of the 
sjringe is all they require, and laiger ])ot 
snould be given as needed propoitionate 
to the size the plants are wanted to be 
grown to. 

P. aniiquorum. The Eg;\^ptian paper 
plant. A handsome specu's that forms 
large heads of singulai* diooping leaves A 
nativt* of Egypt. 

sy) at us. A fine kind, ver}^ effective 
when well grown. 

Insects. — F ew insects affect these jdants 
when projierly attende(l to with water and 
frequent syiinging ; through the glowing 
season aphides sometimes give trouble, for 
these fumigate. 

PASSIFLOBA. 

f Stove.) 

Passifloras constitute a laige family of 
evergreen climbers, mostly of strong giowth, 
especially such as are strictly stove siiecies, 
which are here treated of. Many of them 
are only ada]ited for comjiaratively large 
structiues ; if introduced to small houses 
it becomes necessary to use the knife to 
such an extent that little of their true 
habit and disposition to flower is possible, 
while, on the other hand, if allowed to 
ramble so as to exhibit their natural cha- 
racter they all but smother everything 
else, and, however desirable it may be to 


see such plants developed to their full ex- 
tent, few people will care to give up a 
whole house or division in a range 
almost entirely to a single plant or two. 
Where, however, there is sufficient room 
they rank amongst the grandest of climb- 
ing or twining plants. Tlieir cultivation 
is very easy, as they aie generally in- 
different to the description of soil their 
roots are placed in, provided it is not too 
adhesive or too poor ; in the former case, 
from the quantity of water required to de- 
velop and maintain their large amount of 
leaf surlace, it would become sour ami un- 
kindly, ami if too poor, the foliage always 
looks sickly, and is liable to be infested 
with insects, which are usually persistent 
in their attacks on plants not in a free 
condition of growth. But in avoiding this 
the opjiosite mistake must not be com- 
mitttMi of using the soil in too rich a state, 
as in this case the plants grow so rampant 
as to be unmanageable ; if a little manurial 
as«vi^tance becomes necessary it can be sup- 
])lied in a liquid state. The Passion 
flowers are botanically nearly allied to 
the Taesonias ; the species here treated of 
lequiie consideiuble heat, being natives of 
hot <*ountries, such on the warmest parts of 
Mexico, Brazil, Jamaica, and other West 
Indian Islands. One of the finest —if not 
the veiT finest — of the group, P. quad- 
rangularis, is from Jamaica ; it has ample, 
deep green, handsome foliage, and very 
laige lM*autiful floweis, singular like the 
lest of the family in their strange forma- 
tion, as well as in the effect pi od need by 
their combination ot blue, red, and 
gieen ; in P. Buoiiapartea, sometimes grouTi 
under the name of the ffirmer species, the 
colour is red, blue, and white. 

They strike readily from cuttings made 
of tlie young shoots taken off with a heel 
dm ing the sjirir when they have at- 
tained a length of 5 or 6 inches. Iiiseit 
them singly in small pots drained and halt 
filled with sandy peat, the remainder sand 
alone ; keep them moist and confined 
under a bell-glass or in a propagating 
frame >vith or without bottom neat. Tliev 
will root in the course of a few weeks, 
when the glass may be dispensed with ; as 
soon as the small jnits are moderately filled 
with roots, shift mh> laiger ones. From 
their free liabit of growth they will bear 
a larger shift than most things. Six or 7 
inch pots will not be too big, placing a 
stick to siip^Kut each plant. They will 
stand a sti'oiig heat when there is sufficient 
length of daylight to warmiit its applica- 
tion ; 70® ill the night, U’lth a proportionate 
rise by d>iy, will not be to<i much, though 
they will gi*ow, but compmatively slower, 
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with lew. Keep them well up to the glass 
where all the light possible will reach 
them, using a thin shade during the 
middle of the day, but not more than is 
found necessary to nreveiit the leaves 
scorcliing; give air daily more or less 
according to the state of the weather, 
syringe freely overhead at the time of 
closing the house, but not oftener even 
in the hottest weather, for when caiTied 
beyond this it is a practice which we may 
here allude to as highly injurious to all 
but a veiy few exceptionally moisture- 
requiring subjects ; it excites undue growth 
at the expense of sulistance and soliaity in 
both the leaves and shoots. The stopping 
of the single shoot, that each will so far be 
composed of, must needs be regulated by the 
purpose the plants are wanted for; if to cover 
an end wall or to occupy several raftei*s in 
the roof, it will be necessary to pinch out the 
point of the shoot once or more, so as to 
induce the pi*oduction of several growths 
to fill the space lequired ; but if to be 
grown, as these plants sometimes are, wliere 
space is limited, lengthways of the houst% 
over a path whei*e one or two blanches are 
trained to wires as near the glass as the 
rafters will permit, they will only requiie 
stopping so far as to furnish the few growths 
neeaed. In this way they will flower 
freely, but have not so nice an appeaiance 
as when occupying a position where the 
blooming shoots can hang down in a looser 
manner. By the end of July another shift 
will l>e requiml ; 10-inch pots by this time 
will not lie over large, and as socm as the 
shoot^ have attained sufficient length the 
plants may be put in the positirm they are 
intended permanently to occupy. 

If to he planted out, the border in which 
the roots aie to be placed should not be too 
large, or it will be difficult to keep the 
plamte witliin bounds. Tlie bottom must 
be well drained, with the requisite egress 
below for the water to get away. This is a 
letter that fi-equently does not receive suffi- 
cient attention, from a supposition that the 
surplus water that soaks through the soil 
in the process of watering will find its way 
off ; yet such is by no means the case, as 
after a toie the under suiface gets almost 
impervious to water, and the roots, which, 
with firee-giovdng plants like these Passi- 
fioraa are produced in quantity, and lie 
thickly in the bottom of the pot, tub, or 
border in which they are grown, as a 
natural consequence, if 8tii^:nant water 
exists there, rot, causing the unhealthy 
condition the plants are often seen in. 
From 9 to 10 inches in depth of soil will be 
enough for the roots to ramble in; it 
should be moderately rich, and should ! 


contain enough sand to keep it quite 
porous. The shoots will require constant 
attention until they have filled the space 
they are destined to cover ; keep tnem 
trained to the supporting wires, and take 
care that the lower portion is sufficiently 
clothed first, or it will be difficult to 
accomplish this afterwaids without cut- 
ting tiic plants back, and beginning the 
work anew by inducing the production of 
a fresh lot of shoots to cover tlie space that, 
in the first instance, they should have been 
trained over. It should ever be Ininie 
in mind in the cultivation of these climb- 
ing plants, and of such as are of a twining 
habit, that they have the greatest disin- 
clination to extend downward^ exce])t in 
the case of the flowering teriniiial shoots, 
which often are found in a hanging posi- 
tion, but the strong gitiwths made early in 
the season requii'e, at the least, to be kept 
in a horizontal iwsition, and do still better 
whole they can ascend. kSo ap])areiit is 
this that it may be noticed whore a strong 
shoot hap])en8 to lose its hold of the sup- 

1 K>it to which it was clinging, and thus 
langs mth its point downwards, that it 
makes little progress afterwards, generally 
breaking out another growth at the highest 
point where bent, leaving the pendant por- 
tion in a half starved, dwindling condition. 
Were more notice taken of the habit of 
climbing and twining plants, and their 
natural requirements in this respect kept 
liefore the eye of the cultivator, theie 
would be much fewer failures with them. 
After the plants liave filled the position 
allotted to them, little more training will 
be required than a regulation of theslioots, 
so as to prevent their getting entangled in 
masses, cutting in yearly after the season^s 
growth and flowering are comi>leted. When 
there is an apparent exhaustion of the soil, 
it will be best to meet this in two w^ays — 
by removing a few inches of the surface in 
spring before growth commences, ivplac- 
ing it with g<iod new matenal, and also by 
the use of manure-water, which tlie plants 
will take in a somewhat stronger state 
than weaker-growing subjects ; by these 
means they will keep on in a healthy con- 
dition for many years. When the roots of 
Passifloras are confined to pots or tubs, it 
is necessary that these should be large, and 
that as much of the surface soil as can be 
annually removed should be rejilaced with 
new, well enriched with rotten manure ; 
this, with the help of manure-water given 
regularly through the growing season, will 
keep them in a thriving state for three or 
four yeai-s, when they may be headed 
bock, and after they have broken into 
growth partially i^oken out and the soil 
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renewed. This will impart to them the I 
requisite vigour to grow and bloom for a 
few more years, when the opei*ation may 
be repeated or their places supplied by 
young plants, which, from their freedom 
to strike and grow, there is little difficulty 
in getting up to a large size in a short 
time. 

The most suitable kinds for general culti- 
vation are : — 

P. alata, A handsome free-growing 
sort, with red and purple flowers. West 
Indies. 

P. amdbUis, A free-growing, handsome 
variety, from South America, bearing scaiiet 
and white flowers. 

P. Biionapartea, A strong -growing, 
large-leaved kind, with blue, white, and 
red flow'ers. 

P. cardinalis, A very handsome kind, 
with bright effective flowers produced 
freely. Suitable for a large house. 

P. Decaisneana. A fine free -growing 
kind. 

P. kerme.nna. This is a handsome kind 
that branches fretdy, and produces its crim- 
son flowers m abumlance. 

P. Loudonii, A moderate grower, bear- 
ing handsome purple flow'ers, produced 
freely. 

P. princeps, A handsome, moderately 
vigorous kind w’itli scarlet flowers. Brazil. 

P. qiiadrangularis, A strong-growing 
kind with broad massive green leaves, and 
blue, green, and red flow^ei's. Jamaica. 

P. quadranguliins aucnhcpfolia. A varie- 
gated-leaved form of the above with hand- 
somely-marked foliage. 

Insects. — Passifloras are not more sub- 
ject to insects than the generality of lieat- 
requiring plants, but these parasites will 
live on them, especially mealy bug, which 
must be sought for at the base of the 
leaves and in the crevices of the bark on 
the mature stems and half-rijiened shoots ; 
also, the syringe can be freely employed, 
and will be a means of keeping them under, 
still further aided by strong w’ashings with 
insecticide wdien the plants are at rest. 
Eemove scale by sponging, and should 
thrips or red spider make their appearance, 
a free use of the syringe will be the best 
remedy. 

PASSIFLOEA. 

(Greenhouse,) 

Among these are some of the most 
beautiful and fiee-^rowing climbers, best 
atlapted for a good-sized house. 

Tqieir propagation and cultivation is 
similar to that given for the stove species, 
except that, as a matter of course, they re- 


quire less heat, and their growth is slower, 
taking a longer time to attain a size suit- 
able for planting out. 

The undennentioned are desirable kinds : 

P. Campbellii. Red. 

P. casruleo-Tacemosa. Purple. A garden 
variety. 

P. edulis. Blue and w^hite. The fruit 
of this species, purple in colour, is edible. 
Brazil. 

P. Imperatrice Eugenie, Violet, white, 
and lilac. Binzil. 

P. onychina. Purple. Buenos Ayres. 

P. pcUmata, Blue, purple, and white. 
Brazil. 

P. sanguinea. Crimson, violet, and 
w'hite. Columbia. 

PAULLINIA. 

Evergieen stove plants with el^nt 
foliage, borne on slender shoots. They 
do not require mucli room, and on that 
account are jireferable to many of the 
coarser-growing kinds of fine-leaved sub- 
jects. 

They are increased by cuttings which 
recpiire to be potted and grown on in the 
usual w^av with plenty of heat in summer, 
ami should be kept proportionately warm 
111 winter. They may be trained on sticks 
so a.s to form a loose busli, or look well 
sus])ended wuth the shoots hanging down. 

P. oceanica, A beautiful species, with 
small leaves, borne alternately on dark 
coloured shoots. From the South Sea 
Inlands. 

P. thalictrifolia, A handsome kind, 
with small, pretty foliage. The shoots 
have a tlim, wdry appearance, and require 
supi)ort. From Brazil. 

Insects. — Most of the insects that affect 
stove plants are I:roublesome on the Paul- 
linias ; constant attention must be given 
them by syringing and sponging, if at all 
affected, or the foliage gets so far injured 
as to spoil their appearance* 

PAVETTA. 

Tw^o species of these handsome plants 
well deserve a place in the stove, viz., P 
borbonica and P. caffra. Of these the first 
is one of the most beautiful of everm*een 
variegated stove subjects. It is a nard- 
wooded species, erect in habit, and incap- 
able of being made to branch out until it 
has acquired considerable strength and 
height Indeed, it looks best when con- 
fined to a single steuL The leaves are a 
foot or moie in len^h, shining, bright 
green, distinctly marked wdth blackish 
green, and the midrib red. It may be 
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propagated from eyce with a leaf attached, 
or £r^ yooQg side shoots such as spring 
from the main stem when the plant gets 
strong enough, or from shoots pimuced by 
a q>ecimen that has been headed back. 
The cuttings should be put singly in small 
ots in a &isk bottom heat if available, 
ept close, moist, and shaded. They 
^nerally require a good length of time to 
form roots. When these are present in 
sufficient number move the young plants 
to larger pots, using good sandy peat, and 
keep them in a brisk neat Supposing the 
cuttings to have been taken off in the 
spring, it will be August by the time they 
get fiulv established in their pots. Treat 
generally during the remainder of the 
summer as required by other evergreen 
warm stove plants, syringing daily ovei head, 
with a moist atmosphere, and giving shade 
when the sun is powerful A temijerature 
of 65"* will be enough for the winter. In 
spring give them 6 or 7 inch pots, increas- 
ing the heat as the days get longer ; all 
further needed will be a continuance of the 
treatment given last summer, and a similar 
course when winter again comes round, 
with pot-room as the roots want it. The 
plants should be grown on so long as they 
retain their lower leaves, after the loss of 
which they lose much of their beauty, and 
ought to be shortened in, w’hen the "stools 
will produce cuttings. It comes from the 
Isle of Bourbon. 

P. coffra makes growth in the way of 
Gardenia intermedia, and produces flowers 
in bunches Lke a small white Koin ; it is 
a free bloomer, its flowers look very pretty 
on the plant, and are well adapted for 
cutting. It strikes freely from cuttings of 
the yo\mg shoots put in about the end of 
Apn^ at which time they may usually be 
h^ in suitable condition ; place them 
singly in little pots, filled with sand ; 
they will root in a month if kept warm, 
close, moist, and shaded. After the small 
pots are filled with roots move into otJiers, 
3 or 4 inches in diameter, using sandy peat ; 
pinch out the points of the shoot^ and grow 
on in a moderate stove heat, with a little 
shade and some air in the middle of the 
day, syringing in the afternoon. In 
Augtu^ give them pots 2 or 3 inches larger, 
and encourage them to fill the soil before 
winter, during which time a temperature 
of 5(7* or 56* will be enough. More pot- 
room will be needed in spring, when the 
points of the leading shoots should be 
pinched out ; treat as to warmth and other 
matters as in the preceding summer. The 
plant is a good grower, and the young stock 
will require larger pots before me growing 
season is over. If all has gone well most 


of the principal shoots will produce 
flowers during the earlv part of autumn, 
after which the points of the growths may 
be cut back ^htly, and the plants 
wintered as before. Give more root-room 
in spring, and treat generally as advised 
for the preceding season’s growth. By 
cutting in a little annually and partially 
removing the soil when netful, mej will 
last for years. This Pavetta is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, but does best with 
more warmth than most plants from the 
same region require. 

lNSEC3T8.-^Tne doily use of the syringe 
advised during the growing season will 
ke^ the smaller insects in check. Should 
scale or bug, both of wliich insects will 
thrive on them, attack the plants, syringe 
with insecticide when at rest, and sponge 
the leaves if growth is in progrcNS. 

PAVONIA. 

Evergreen stove plants possessing com- 
pai'atively little merit, yet somewhat singu- 
lar in appearance. They are easily grown, 
requiring nothing more than ordinary stove 
treatment, with moderate heat through the 
growing season, and a tenipeiature of about 
60* in the night during winter. They 
will thrive in either peat or loam, with 
a liberal supply of water to the roots in 
summer. 

P. Makoyana, A distinct-looking sweies, 
one of the best of (lie genus ; flowers 
purple and bright carmine. From Brazil. 

P, IPiotti, Tliis species bi*ars curious 
floweis, a combination of bright and 
blackish red. From Brazil. 

PELABOONIUM. 

Of all the genera of plants w’hirh are 
used for the decoration of gi eenliouses, 
there are none that hold a moie prominent 
place than Pelargoniums. So accommo- 
dating are they that some of them will 
flower all the year round, while nearly all 
will produce flowers as long as they can be 
kept growing. 

Their propagation is easily effected from 
either shoot or root cuttinjjs, the former 
mostly being used. They will strike at any 
time of the year, bnt spring or the latter 
part of summer is the nest ; if the latter 
season is chosen the shoots will be in right 
condition about the end of J uly. Cuttings 
may be made of the tops, or of the lower 
part of the current season’s growth, which 
will be further matured ; in the latter case 
let the cuttings be composed of a couple of 
joints each. Put them 2 or 3 inches apart 
in pans or pots half filled with a mixture 
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of half loam and aond^ the reminder all 
aand ; give a little water, btH do not make 
the too wet An ordinary frame, with 
plenty of air continually on, fully expoeed 
in the open air at this season will answer. 
When well rooted put them singly in 
3-inch pots, using good loam with some 
rotten dung and a little sand added ; pot 
firm, pressing the soil well down. Keep 
rather close in a frame or house for a week, 
with a little water, but not so much as 
many things would bear. When top 
growth has fairly begun pinch out the 
points of the shoots, stand close to the glass 
with plenty of air in the daytime and no 
shade. Keep the soil drier through the 
autumn, ana towards the end of the year 
move them into 5 or 6 inch pots, still keep- 
ing them as near the roof as possible in an 
airy house, with a little heat on cold nights, 
so as to keep the temperature about 46®. 
Pelargoniums will do with less warmth 
than this, but are better with it. Tie out 
the shoots horizontally close down to the 
rims of the pots ; if this is not attended to 
while the growth is soft and pliable it can- 
not be done afterwards. Give much less 
water than most things require, and never 
apply it in the winter season until the soil 
is all but quite dry, for the roots of Pelar- 
goniums are at all times less able to bear 
tne soil in a wet state than almost any 
other plants ; even in spring, when in full 
growth, care must be taken in this matter, 
particularly with the fancy vaiieties. If 
the plants are wanted to bloom early the 
shoots must not be stopped again, but if to 
flower later pinch out the points again 
when potted the second time. When the 
bloom buds are visible give weak manure- 
water once a week ; shade from the sun 
when in flower. After blooming turn the 
plants out-of-doors for two or three weeks 
to ripen the shoots, giving little water, 
then nead them down to within two or 
three eyes of the bottom, and stand them 
in a frame so that they may not get wet by 
heavy rains ; apply no water to the soil 
except by syringing once a day. As soon 
as tficy have broke into growth shake 
away most of the old soil, and return the 
plants to the same pots with new. Keep 
them close for a week or two with little 
water to the soil, still sprinkling them over- 
head with the syringe in the afternoons, 
li^en the roots have had time to move, 
and shoot growth has made a little pro- 
gress, give water. Treat afterwards as 
advised through the precedi^ autumn, 
and again about November give pots an 
inch or two larger; thus managed the 
plants will last many years. Eight-inch 
pots are big enougn for Pelargoniums 


of any kind, however large or old they 
may be ; by shaking out as advised after 
flowering the soil gets renewed, and by the 
use of manure- water in the height of the 
^wing season they may be grown to a 
large size. The early blooming varieties 
of Pelargonium, with elegant frilled flowers, 
are now deservedly in favour ; they bloom 
profusely through the late winter and early 
spring months, and also in the summer, if 
the shoots are stopped as already su^est^ 
Their treatment is in no way different^ 
except that for early flowering they must 
be kept wanner in tne winter. 

The Zonal varieties, double and single, 
are the bent for autumn and winter bloom- 
ing, for which purpose plants should be 
prepared by striking cuttings in ^ring, 
and glowing them on with plenty of light 
and abundance of air through the summer, 
keeping them in the autumn and on during 
the winter as near the glass as can be in 
a temperature of 48® or 50®, with air 
on mght and day. This section, as 
also the Nosegay varieties, are not so im- 
patient of water as the kinds fii-st treated 
of. The Bronze vaiieties will succeed with 
treatment in all resi)ects similoi* to the 
Zonals. 

The Tricolor section, both the silver and 
gold vaiieties, ai*e slower growers than the 
kinds cultivated for their flowers, and 
should have less pot-room until they have 
gained size ; their propagation and after 
treatment is such as recommended for the 
large-flowered and fancy kinds. The same 
applies to the Ivy -leaved varieties, which 
have been much improved of late, and are 
deserving of being extensively grown in 
hanging Imskets, and for general decorative 
use. 

The treatment detailed applies to all 
the sections of Pelargonium except the 
Cape species and th#»ir hybrids, which are 
best increased by root cuttings made of 
bits of the strong roots ; they should be 
cut in lengths of about an inch and inserted 
in sand so as to just leave the top above 
the surface. They may be struck in spring 
standing them in a temperature of 56" or 
60®, and keeping them slightly moist but 
not wet or too close ; when they have 
ma<le 2 or 3 inches of top growth, pot them 
singlv, and treat subsequently as advised 
for tne others. These Cape species are 
weak growers, and must nave less pot- 
room tnan the other kinds. 

The lemon-scented sorts of Pel^onium 

f 'own for their perfume, and their degant^ 
em like leaves, so well adapted for using 
amongst cut flowers, require to be treated 
in their severd stages like the flowezing 
varieties. 
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SHOW VARIETIES. 

Achievement Lilac-rose, centre white, 
maroon spot on t<m. 

AmhasSador, Pink, lower petals rosy 
pink. 

Blue Bell, Purple, margin lilac, black 
blotch. 

Charlemagne, Salmon-pench, top petals 
spotted. 

ClaribeL White, carmine spot on top 
petals. 

Comet Orange-scarlet, maroon spot on 
top petals. 

Corsair. Purple, top petals black, centre 
white. 

Criterion, Lower petals cri mson, narrow 
crimson margin. 

CromwelL Crimson, maroon spots, white 
centre. 

Desdemona, White. 

Duchess, Crimson lower petals, black 
top petals, centre white. 

Duke of Connaught Crimson-scarlet 
Fireball, Scarlet. 

Illuminator. Vermillion-scarlet, white 
centre. 

Lady of the Lake. Orange-rose, top 
petals crimson. 

Lord Clyde. Scarlet, top petals maroon- 
blotched. 

Mary Moyle, Orange-rose, centre white. 
Maid of Honour. Pink, centre white, 
maroon blotch on top petals. 

Monarch, Crimson-purple, white centre, 
crimson edge. . 

Pericles, French white lower petals, top 
petals dark. 

Pompey. Orange petals, white eye. 
Purple gem. Deep purple, black-maroon 
top petals. 

Queen of iicots. Orange top petals, lower 
ones rose. 

Queen Victoria. Crimson, white centre. 
Gauntlet. Bright scarlet, black spot 
on top petals. 

Hot Boy. Violet rose, white centre. 
Scottish Cheftain. Crimson and dark 
maroon. 

Statesman, Rose and maroon, white 
centre. 

Virgin Queen. Pure white, carmine spots. 
Warrior. Crimson, black spots. 

Decorative kinds, the best for early 
spring flowering : — 

Chc^leon. Deep scarlet, spotted. 
Chimene. Crimson-red, dark blotch on 
all the petals. 

Decorator. Gnmson, maroon spots. 
Defiance. BriAt scarlet, centre violet 
Duchess of Bedmd, Whit^ carmine spot 


Duchess of Edinburg White, purple 
blotch. 

EmUie Evrard. Bright scarlet 

Etna. Vivid scarlet violet centre. 

Improvement. Crimson, dark blotch. 

Kingston Beauty. Pure white, purple 
blotch on top petals. 

Lady Blanche, White, crimson 8X>ot8. 

Lucie Lemoine, Pure white. 

Madame Thibaut, Light. 

Maid of Kent White, rt)8e spots. 

Monsieur RouUlard. Deep carmine^ 
edged with white. 

Mr. John JJayes, Rosy pink, white 
edges. 

Mrs. John Mayes. Delicate peach, spotted. 

Mrs, Lewis Lloyd, Velvety crimson, 
violet centre. 

Mrs, William Davis, Pale pink, maroon 
blotches, and crimson spots. 

Queen Victoria, Orange-carmine, white 
edges. 

^arlet Gem. Bright scarlet 

Venus, Pure white, carmine spots. 

Virainale, White, crimson spots. 

William Smith. Flesh colour, chocolate 
blotches. 

FANCIES. 

Acme. Purple maroon, white throat 

Bridesmaid. Lavender, white edge. 

Bright ness. Rosy crimson, white centre. 

Cloth of Silver. White, rose blotch. 

Delicatum., Light rose and white. 

Fanny Gair. Rosy lake, centre and 
edges white. 

Godfrey Turner. Crimson, lilac margin. 

Indian Chief. Deep maroon, edges and 
centre white. 

Jewess. Rosy carmine, bordered with 
lilac. 

Lucy, Crimson, violet shading. 

Madame Sainton-Dolby, Crimson, imder 
petals mottled. 

Miss-in-her^Teens. Upper petals cerise,, 
under mottled crimson. 

Neatness. Crimson-i)urple. 

Placidum, Rosy purple, edges and centre 
white. 

Roi des Femtasies. Crimson, centre 
white. 

Silver Cloud. Pink, centre white. 

The Shah. Crimson, centre light, edge 
lilac. 

Thomas King. Carmine, centre white,, 
edges lilac. 

ZONALS. 

Attraction. Lilac-pink ; double. 

Clara PfUzer. Rose-pink ; double. 

Commander-WrChief. Scarlet 

Corregio. Crimson. 

Earl of BeaconsfiM, Dark scarlet; 
double. 
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SdUh Pea/rmm. Bed, Mlmon tinted. 
Fawny OatUn, Roaf-ealmon, large white 
eye. 

Ckdhome Ecard/y. Orange-acarlet 
Omeral Fwm. Omnge-salmen ; double. 
Hmr^ Beuritr, Salmon ; double. 

Herome, Pure white ; double. 

Hermia, Bose red. 

Eoratiui. Light magenta. 

Ivanhoe, Bed. 

J, 0. Musters, Crimson. 

Jeanne d?Are, White. 

La France, Ma^nta-scarlet. 

Lard E, CecU, uerise-scarlet ; double. 

M, Gelem Lawagie, Orange-scarlet ; 
double. 

Madame Cohon, Beep solmou. 

Madame Francois Desbois, Deep pink ; 
double. 

Madame Leon Dalloy. Blush white; 
double. 

Madame Maurice Aubrey, Crimson ; 
double. 

Madame Vaucker, White. 

Meteor Flag. Rosy-scarlet ; double. 
Monsieur Ed, AveneL Pink, shaded 
purple. 

Mr. H. Cannell. Scarlet ; double. 

Mrs, Gordon. Crimson, white eye. 

Mrs. Daniels. Deep pink, white blotch 
on top petals. 

Mrs. Patchitt. Deep rose. 

President Leon Simon. Orange-scarlet ; 
double. 

President McMahan. Salmon and black. 
Bewesentant Baudin. Deep crimson; 
double. 

Roi dee Violets. Purple- violet ; double. 

Souvenir de Garpeux. Purple ; double. 
Spencer. Magenta. 

Sunbeam. Scarlet 

The undermentioned Zonals wiU ^ 
found particularly adapted for blooming in 
winter and early spring : — 

Euraka. White. 

Henry Jacoby. Puirole-crimson. 

Madame Thibaut, rink ; double. 

Master Christine. Bright pink, 

Vesuvius. Scarlet 
Wonderful, Scarlet ; double 

NOSEGAYS. 

Joyful. Magenta and orange. 

Nemesis, Brilliant scarlet 
^muel Plimeoll. Purple-crimson. 
TiUmia, Bright salmon, streaked. 

IVY-LEAF. 

Anna Ifitzer. Rosy-pink ; semiAouble. 
Aurevm marginatum, V ariegated leaves, 
yellow and gwem , , ^ ' 

BeavU de Jdyon. Purple-scarlet 
Diadem, Itosy-violet 


Duke of Edinburgh Vari^ated, white 
and gmn. 

Oloire dOrleans, Crimson -magenta ; 

double. 

Innopenee. Pure white, maroon stripes. 
VeUaante. Variegated, white and green. 
Madame Ckausse. Bose, veined-maroon ; 
semi-double. 

Madame E. GaUe. Pore white ; double. 
Mont Blanc. White, rose-tinted ; doable. 
Mrs. Oeorge. Deep rose, purple shading. 
Mrs. H, Uannell. Mauve-purple. 
Pdtaitm degans. Mauve. 

Viscountess Uranbrook. White and rose ; 
double. 

GOLDEN TRICOLORS. 
Baroness Burdett^Coutts, 

Gem of Tricolors, 

John Daumie. 

Last of the Clan. 

Miss Goring, 

Mrs. Dunnett. 

Mrs. Henry Cox. 

Mrs, H, LUtle. 

Peter Grieve. 

Princess Beatrice. 

Sir R, Napier, 

Sunray. 

SILVER TRlCOLORa 
Dolly Varden. 

Duchess of Edinburyh, 

Eva Fish. 

Lady Dorothy Neville, 

Minnie Warren. 

Mrs. Col, Wilkinson. 

Mrs. Laing. 

Mrs, Maxwell Masters. 

Mrs. R. B. Postans, 

Prince Silverwings. 

Princess Beatrice. 

Stanstead Bride. 

GOLDEN BRONZE. 

Bronze Queen. 

Chieftain. 

Emperor of Brazil. 

Emperor of Russia, 

OiU with Gold, 

Golden Harry Hieover, 

Mardchal MacMahon. 

Mrs. Harrison Weir. 

Princess of Prussia. 

Swanley Bronze. 

The Shah. 

Zulu. 

SCENTED LEAVED. 
Deniiculatvm majus. 

FUicifolium odoratum. 

Grande odoratum. 

Badvla mofor. ^ 
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Quaro^luim tnmfit. 

HYBRIDS OF THE UNIQUE TYPE. 
CknupieuwfL 
Orim$m Unique, 

Mre, Kingdnuy, 

BoUimn^e Unique, 

CAPE SPECIES AND VARlBTIEa 

Ardene, 

Blai^fnrdianum, 

Echinatim, 

Srectum. 

Little Gem, 

Madame OewitzkL 
Boty Mom, 

Semperflorene, 

Sefaqpeefiorens Spotted Gem, 

SidStdanum. 

I 2 SS 8 OIB. — ^All Pelargoniums, excepting 
Zonals and their allied kinds, are pamcu- 
larly liable to the attacks of aphides ; few 
other insects trouble them. Timely fumiga- 
tion with tobacco is the best means of keep- 
ing them free from these pests, which, if let 
to get to aiw considerable head, do serious 
mischief. It is necessaiw to be particularly 
careful in seeing that the plants are quite 
clear of the insects before coming into 
bloom, as if fumigation has to be resorted 
to after the flowers are open, it is sure to 
cause their falling off prematurely. 

FENTAS. 

The two species of Pentas, P. camea and 
P. kermesina, are both softwooded shrubs 
of small growth, producing very freely 
their delicate flesh-coloured flowers, whicn 
appear in medium-sized bunches at the 
points of the shoots. They are natives of 
Afric^ and need a moderate stove tempera- 
ture, in which, with little care, they thrive 
well. They may be easily increased at 
any time oi the year from cuttings of the 
half-matured shoots whenever these can be 
had ; if the propagation is begun in spring, 
say the middle of April, at which time 
suitable cuttings will he forthcoming, com- 
posed of three or four joints of the terminal 
ends of the shoots, put three or four to- 

f ether in 4-mch or 6-inch pots in sand, 
eep them moist and coverea with a pro- 
pagati^ glass in moderate heat, and shcmcd 
when it is sonny ; here they will root in 
three or four wedu, after which gradually 
remote the glasses, and when the cuttings 
have got inured to the fiill air of the house, 
move them separately into 3-inch pots 
fllled with sandy loam and a little Im- 
inottld ; keep the soil moderately moist, 
and shade sHghtly when the sun is 


I powerfuL As soon as ^ey be^ to grow 
' pindi out the points of the growths $ this 
should be repeated two or three times 
during the summer ; tie the branches out 
horizontally, which will cause them to 
form a number of shoots. By the middle 
of July move them into 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots ; they are free rooters, and will bear 
a liberal shift such as this. Stand them in 
a light place and give room enough, so that 
they may not be overhung by taller-grow- 
ing things which are often allowS to 
seriously injure low growers like these, 
and BO prevent them from blooming as 
they otherwise would. When well man- 
aged, they will keep on flowering almost 
continuously as growth is made, but they 
are more useful in the autumn, until whicn 
time it will be well to keep the flowers 
picked off. 

Liquid manure will help them when the 
pots get full of roots ; let them have all 
the lig^ht available through the autumn, for 
on this depends to a great extent the 
amount of bloom they \ml make. After 
the flowers are remov^ from the points of 
the shoots, if the wood has been grown 
under conditions that ensure its being well 
matured, the joints below will push growth, 
which will form flower-heads that will 
open in succession. The blooms are dis- 
tinct and very useful for cutting. When 
the short days of winter arrive keep <>iie 
plants drier at the roots, but not so as to 
cause them to flag ; a temperature of 60* 
will suit them through the dormant season. 
Just before growth begins in spring cut 
back the shoots well, and as soon as they 
have broken turn them out, remove part 
of the old soil, and give them pots 1 inch 
or 2 inches laiger, treating as turough the 
preceding summer. It is Setter now to cut 
the flowers for use as they open, as it will 
keep the plants compact The old examples 
may be kept on, managed as already ad- 
vis^ by renewing the soil, or young ones 
can always be had coming on to take tbeir 
place. P. rosea is also a desirable kind 
that will succeed under similar treatment 
It has rose-coloured flow'fTs. From Africa. 

Insects. — Pentas are not usually much 
affected with insects, but should any of 
those that infest stove plants make their 
appearance, use the fringe and sponge. 

FEPEBOMXA. 

In these we have an interestixig set of 
small-growing stove flne-leaved p]mU of a 
soft fleshy texture, both am regaros leaves 
and stems. Some of the weaker-growing, 
tralling-hahited species are well adapts 
for hanging baskets ; they are all suitable 
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ibr growing in small pots for standing 
about in the stove or Fern housei where 
their prettil j-marked variegated leaves are 
eeei|^to advantage. They strike readily 
from bits of the ^oots, or from single 
joints with a leaf attached ; if these are 
prepared in spring and put 1 inch or 2 
inches apart in go^-sized pans filled with 
silver san<L kept warm, a little moist, not 
wet, and shaded from the sun, they will 
root readily ; they must not be confined in 
a propagating frame or under a glass, for if 
so treated, Qiey cure very liable to rot. 
When sufficiently rooted move them to 
3-inch pots filled with sandy peat or good 
loam, placing them where they will get 
plenty of light ; keep the soil in a healthy 
state as to moisture, but not so wet as it 
should be for many stove subjects. A 
temperature that will answer for the 
generality of stove plants, say 64® to 66“ in 
the night, and 76° or 80“ by day during 
the summer, will suit Peperomias, giving 
air and shade in the heat of the day. By 
July they will want putting into pots a 
size or two larger, the treatment being as 
hitherto until September ; then give more 
air with less moisture in the atmosphere, 
and dispense with shading. A heat of 
about 60“ will answer through the winter ; 
they will require moving to 7 -inch or 
8-inch pots in the spring, giving the most 
room to the sti’ongest growers. Those 
that are to be grown in baskets may be 
placed several together, according to the 
size of the baskets to be filled ; they do 
well hung up where they can have an 
abundance of light, with just enough shade 
to keep the leaves from getting discoloured 
by the sun. When the plants get shabby 
they may be shortened in, which will 
cause them to break back, and in this way 
their heads can be renewed, or, if preferred, 
young stock can be grown up to take the 
place of the old. 

The following are worth growing : — 

P. argyrea varieaata. This has oval 
leaves, red leaf-stalks, and the margins of 
ike leaves are broadly banded with white. 

P. mirophylla. A Mexican ^ecies, 
with trailing shoots that branch freely ; 
the leaves are obovate. 

P. immmalaricefolicL This species is of 
a trailing habit and the leaves are nearly 
round ; it makes a pretty basket plant A 
native of the West indies. 

P. prostrata. This also is suitable for a 
hanging basket ; the leaves are almost 
round and prettily variegated. 

P. VerschaffeltvL A dwarf-growing species; 
leaves cordate in form ; deep ^eexi, with 
white bands running longitudinally ; of 
compact habit It comes m>m Brazil. 


Ihsxotb. — ^Thrips and red apider aoma* 
times gain a footing on Peperomias if ^ 
atmos^ere is too dry, but with attenUon 
to syringing and sufficient care to see that 
the water gets well to the undersides of 
the leaves, they can easily be kept down. 

PSTRiBA. 

In these we have a small genus of ever* 
^reen stove plants, well adapted for grow- 
ing as eliml^rs. They are not so mudbi 
grown as their distinct character entitles 
them to be. 

The method of prop^tion is by shoot 
cuttings, which if put in in a brisk heat 
during spring, and subjected to the usual 
conditions of moisture and shade under a 
propagating glass, will strike ; when they 
are well rooted place them singly in 3 or 4 
inch pots, after which keep wem in a 
moderate stove heat, giving larger pots 
about the end of June. They shoula be 
shaded slightly in bright weather, but have 
plenty of light and a moderate amount of 
air when they begin to move freely ; 
syringe them daily until autumn, when 
keep cooler on through the winter. In 
the spring, if to be grown in pots, they 
should have a libeial shift, if to be planted 
out they must have a well-prepared bed, 
with an extra amount of drainage ; the soil 
should not be too deep, 8 or 9 inches is 
enough ; good turfy peat with some rotten 
manure and a liberal addition of sand will 
suit them. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

P. erecta, A shrubby species that readily 
adapts itself to clothing a pillar. The 
flowers are blue, and usually appear about 
the middle of summer. From South 
Amenca. 

P. rugosa. This is also a scandent shrub, 
alike suitable for using as a climber. A 
summer-blooming, blue-flowered species 
from the Caraccas. 

P. voluhilis purpurea, A twining-habited 
kind with beautiful purple and blue 
floweis. A Mexican species. 

Insects. — Red spider is often trouble- 
some on these plants during summer if 
they are not kept freely and regularly 
syringed ; for aphides fumigate. 

PETUNIA. 

Greenhouse evergreen herbaceous plants. 
In recent years they have been so much 
improved by the careful selection of seed- 
lings that have sprung from the original 
South American species introduced in the 
early part of the present century, that a 
good strain of seea may be depended upon 
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to give flowers of the single varieties little 
inferior to named kinds. 

Seed may be sown in March in pans 
filled with sifted loam, to which has been 
added one-fifth of leaf-mould with some 
sand ; cover the seeds slightly and stand in 
a temperature of 60®, and they will vegetate 
quickly. When the little plants are large 
enougn to handle move singly into 3-inch 
pots, giving them soil similar to that in which 
they were sown ; keep close for a few days, 
when admit more air, and put them where 
they will get plenty of light. Nip out the 
points of the shoots as soon as they begin 
to ^w freely, dving a little shade in the 
middle of the oay, with air, and water to 
the roots as required. In six weeks move 
them into 6 or 7 inch pots, now using the 
soil without sifting, and adding to it some 
rotten manure ; again stop the shoots, and 
after they have grown so as to need sup- 

S ort put small sticks to each. They will 
ower through the summer, and will keep 
on blooming longer if assisted with manure- 
water once or twice a week. Young plants 
are best, and it is l)etter to discard th^* old 
ones after flowering, and to propagate 
young stock either in autumn or early 
in spring. Through the winter keep them 
in a temperature of 40“ in the night, give 
less water to the soil, and let them be near 
the light. 

The double varieties of Petunia are best 
increased from cuttings, which may be 
struck in August, and tieated subsequently 
as advised for the seedlings, keeping them 
in 3-inch pots through the winter, giving 
more root-room in spring ; single vaiieties 
that are good enough to keep on may be 
treated in like manner. 

Although, as we have said, a choice 
strain of seed of the single varieties may be 
relied on to give handsome floM^ci-s, still 
the following varieties are of great merit, 
beinfj the selection from thousands of 
seedlings : — 

BINGLSS. 


P. Bcuichus, Crimson-purple and white. 

P. CanneWs Favourite, Red and purple. 

P. Clairvoyant, White and mulberry. 

P. Distinction, Purple and crimson, 

P, Dr. Denny, Crimson-moioon. 

P. Dr. Hogg, Magenta, white, and 
purple. 

F, elegans. White and crimson, beauti- 
fully fringed. 

P, fnairginaia. Rosy-purple and white. 

P. Aftirw Seahrook. White and crimson- 
poiple. 

F, Mr, B, Owen. White and magenta. 

P. Mrs. A. Mayes. White and purple. 

P« Mrs. H. Omnell White and maroon. 


P. Mrs. H, WeUam, Magenta, white, 
and purple. 

P. Mrs. S, Hibberd. White, maroon, and 
purple. 

P. Mrs. W. Elder. White and bright 
purple. 

F, The Hon, Mrs. Legge. Pure white. 


DOUBLES. 

P. Adolphe Weicke. Crimson-magenta 
and white ; fringed. 

P. Alice. ;^8y-purple and white i 
fringed. 

P. AntagorUst. White. 

P. Beauty of Runnymede, Plum-colour 
and white. 

P. Crhuscule. Crimson-purple and white : 
fringed. 

P. Duchess of Edinburgh. Light rose, 
white, and dark crimson. 

P. Emhlhne. Rosy-purple and white ; 
fringed. 

P. Fascination. White, purple, and 
rose. 

P. Lady of Plymouth, Rosy -purple and 
white ; fringed. 

P. M, Buchner, White. 

P. Madame de Foultevoy. Rose, white, 
and purple. 

P. Madame Bendatler, Claret-purple 
and white ; fringed. 

P, Minnie Evans. Rosy-purple and 
white. 

P. posthumia. White and rosy-purple, 

P, reticulata. White and dark rose ; 
fringed. 

P. roseate. Rose and dark maroon- 
purple. 

Insects. — Aphides, which are often 
troublesome on Petunias, should be de- 
stroyed by fumigation. 


PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 

There is only one species of the genus in 
cultivation ; it is a pretty evergreen plant, 
all but, if not quite, hardy in some parts 
of the kingdom, but it is worth a place in 
a greenhouse. It is a slow grower, an^ is 
difficult to strike from cuttings. It is best 
increased from suckers, which the plant 
produces freely ; these should be taken off 
in spring before giowth begins, and put 
singly in pots large enough to hold the 
roots attached with a moderate quantity 
of soil ; peat, with a fair amount of sand 
added, will suit it. Grow on with ordinary 
greenhouse treatment as to air. Water, and 
general attention, and the year following, 
in spring, give them pots a size or two 
larger, but, as already said, the plant is a 
slow grower and does not r^ uire so much 
iDot-room as some things. Ine flowers are 
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red, produced in stunmer. It is a native 
of Chili. 

Iksects. — The plant is little troubled 
with insects, but sometimes aphides affect 
the youn^ shoots ; for these fumigate, or 
syringe with tobacco- water. 

PHlLOBENDBOir. 

A singular genus of evergreen stove 
plants, with thick fleshy stems and large, 
handsome leaves, quite distinct in their 
appearance. One of the best known of the 
family is often met with under the name 
of Monstera deliciosa, the massive foliage 
of which has such a distinct appearance. 
In their native countries they sci-amble on 
the ground, or over the shrubs and low 
trees that happen to be neai* them. In a 
cultivated state they are seen to the best 
advantage when grown on the back wall 
of a house. 

They are easily increased by division of 
the stems, which if cut into lengths of two 
or three joints, inserted in pots, and treated 
in the oi-dinaiy way of cuttings, in a busk 
heat, soon get established, and make top 
growth. They are not particular as to soil, 
providing it is moderately loose and open 
— ^turfy loam, with one-fifth of leaf-mould 
and some sand added, answers well for 
them. All that is required further is to 
give larger pots as the plants increase in 
size, if to be grown in this way, but in a 
large house where room can be found and 
there is a suitable wall for them to cover, 
they may be planted out. The)^ do best in 
a moderately liigh temperature in summer 
with as much heat during winter as 
answers for most stove jilants ; give 
plenty of water in the growing season with 
enougdi light to keep the leaves from 
getting drawn, and make free use of the 
syringe daily in summer. No more shade 
should be u^d than needful to prevent the 
leaves being scorched. 

The following are fine kinds : — 

P. erubesceriB, A handsome species with 
cordate leaves ; the leaf-stalks are shorter 
in this kind than in some of the others. It 
comes from tlie Caraccas. 

P, LMeniu A stout-growing species 
from Ecuador. 

P. pertusum (Monstera deliciosa J, This 
has very large foli^e, singular in its for- 
mation, looking as if portions of the leaf- 
blade had been cut out. It is a very strong 
grower. West Indies. 

P. pinnatijidum. A handsome species, 
similar in character to the last-named. It 
also is a West Indian kind. 

Insects. — Few insects can find harbour 
ou the smooth leathery leaves of these 


plants, and if at all affected their texture 
IS such as to permit of the syrmge being 
used with force enough to clw away the 
parasitea 

PHOSNIOOPHOBITTM SEOBEL- 
LAEVM. 

(Syn, : Stsvensonia grandifolia,) 

I This is a hot stove species, and one of 
the grandest of all cultivated Palms. The 
stem is well-proportioned, sufficiently thick, 
but not so as to detract from the elegant 
appearance of the plant ; the leaves are of 
immense size, plaited, and entire, deep 
green in colour, with often a number of 
small reddish spots over the surfisice ; the 
leaf-stalks are heavily spined. From the 
Sevchelle Islands. 

iFor propagation and cultivation, see 
Pahns, general details of culture. 

PHCENIX. 

A very handsome genus of Palms, several 
of which have the merit of being cultivable 
in a temperature bttle above that of a 
greenhouse. They are also interesting 
from the fact that one of their number, P. 
dactylifera, yields the dates of commerce. 

Propagation and cultivation will be 
found under Palms, general details of 
culture. 

P. dacfyli/era. This is a stately plant, 
with an upright habit of growth, and large 
pinnate leaves. It is very pretty in a sm^ 
state. From the Levant. 

P. reclinata. This species has a hand- 
some appearance in all its various stages of 
growth, but especially while young, in 
which state its spreading pinnate leaves, 
prettily arranged on the plant, make it an 
attractive object Africa. 

P. rupicola, A very handsome stove 
species, with unusually short leaf-stalks ; 
the leaves are pinnate, and beautifully 
arched, giving the plant while in a you^ 
state ail elegant vase-like appearance. K 
comes from India. 

PHCENOOOMA PBOLIFEBA. 

This very beautiful and remarkably 
distinct evergreen greenhouse plant is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
ilowers are of the character designated 
“ everlasting ” ; they are bright crimson, 
produced freely on well-managed plante, 
and as large as a five-shilling piece. They 
remain in good condition for several weeki^ 
and even for much longer they are present- 
able, but it is not good practice to allow 
them to remain on for an unlimited time, 
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as this tends to weaken the plants, and 
prevents the necessary growth for the sea- 
son following. The Phcenocoma suffers 
more from this treatment than most plants, 
consequent upon its late-liowering disposi- 
tion, since it naturally comes in later than 
most hanl wooded subjects, and is often 
kept back for decorative or exhibition pur- 
poses long after the time that the flowers 
should have lieen removed and the plant 
making growth for the ensuing season. It 
is, Uke cdl others from the same latitude, 
a light-loving subject, that cannot endure 
at any season to be kept in a dark situa- 
tion, or where the atmosphere is too close. 
It is of quicker growth than some things it 
is neaily allied to ; on the other band it does 
not, as a rule, live so long, but it is a good 
grower, not so liable to go off suddenly as 
some of the occupants of this department. 
The plant will succeed in loam, in which 
soil some grow it, but we prefer good ordi- 
nary p^t. 

Cuttings made of the points of the 
young moderately strong snoots, some 3 
inches in length, put in about the begin- 
ning of August, several together in 6-inch 
pots filled with sand, stood in an inter- 
mediate temperature, kept moderately but 
not too close, fairly moist and shaded, will 
root during the autumn, when rt‘move the 
glasses, giving more air and keeping 
through the winter at about 60” in the 
night. As soon as shoot growth is moving 
pinch out the points. In March move 
.singly into small pots filled with fine peat 
and sand, keeping up a growing atmo- 
sphere, with a little shade when the sun is 
bright, and the material on which the pots 
stand moistened daily. Place them in a 
light position and give air in the middle 
of the day. By the end of June move into 
3-mch pots ; use similar soil and treat as 
before up to the end of August, when cease 
shading and give more air. Winter at 
about 45” in the night, and keep the soil 
now a little drier ; in March move them 
into 6-inch pots, using soil as before, and 
again pinch out the points of all the 
strongest shoots. When they have begun to 
move freely give a little more air than dur- 
ing the previous summer, in other respects 
treat as before, except that the strongest 
shoots should now all be tied out in a 
horizontal position. Admit more air again 
as the autumn advances, and place them 
for the winter in a good situation near the 
glass, in a dry house where there will be 
no drip upon them nor any accumulation 
of moisture, otherwise they may lose their 
inside folic^ near the ba^ of the shoots, 
and be thereby much injured both in ap- 
pearance and reality. A temperature of 


40* will now answer for them in every 
way ; they require a little more water at 
the root than most hardwooded species, as 
they are never completely at rest, but keep 
growing on slowly through the winter. 

Give them a 3-inch shift early in April, 
using good fibrous peat, lighter in texture 
than required for some plants ; break it 
moderatmy fine, and use sand in sufficient 
quantity to keep the whole in good open 
condition. Shade in bright weather slightly 
and keep the atmosphere a little damper, 
but do not syringe this plant overhead at 
any time. Again bring the shoots in a 
horizontal position close down as low as 
the rim of the pot will admit. This is 
essential with the Phcenocoma, as it is 
naturally inclined to grow erect, and if the 
shoots are not trained out while they are 
young, they will split off when the attempt 
18 made to train them when they get older ; 
the points of the shoots will soon turn up, 
the weaker ones near the centre of the 
plant will gain strength, and the growth 
become equalised. 

Treat during the spring months simi- 
larly to other young hardwooded stock. 
Give slight shade when requii*ed through 
the summer up to the middle of August, 
after which it should be discontinued, and 
air may be left on all night, so long as 
there is nothing to fear from frost. Attend 
to them in training, by keeping any shoots 
that take the lead well down, and if there 
are any much stronger than the rest pinch 
out their points, which will cause them to 
break back and fill up. Pot again in 
spring as advised for the preceding year, 
giving a 3 or 4 inch shift, according to the 
strength of the plants, and the condition 
the roots are found to be in. The soil will 
now do used in a little coarser state, but 
must be equally good as to its containing 
plenty of fibre, with sufficient sand, and 
the drainage must be ample and well 
secured by either a thin layer of sphagnum 
or pieces of turfy peat. The plants will 
this season make some fiower, and it be- 
comes a question, which will be best 
answered by each grower, whether they 
are to be allowed to remain on, or be 
taken off and growth encouraged. If the 
object is to get the plants as large as can be 
in the least possible time, then tney should 
not be allowed to flower ; but when there 
is a disposition to use them while young 
for decorative purposes, no harm will be 
done by letting the flowers open, providing 
they are not left on too long, and the 
plants are not injured by being crowded 
among other things. But if they do not 
show flower in gc^ time, that is, so that 
it will open early in June, it should not be 
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allowed to remain on, or it will interfere 
with iheir making growth for the 
seaeon's flowering. Their autumn treat- 
ment will need to be as before, but in the 
winter they will require more careful 
tying, 80 as to put them in proper form 
fop flowering the following season, when, 
if all goes well, Uiey should make nice 
small blooming specimens. 

Pot them again in April ; it will in no 
way interfere with their flowering, provid- 
ing it IS done with care and the plants are 
not allowed to suffer either from the want 
of water or from receiving too much until 
the roots get hold of the new soil. The 
flowers should not be allowed to remain 
upon the plants more than six weeks after 
owning, otherwise they will interfere with 
the ensuing season’s blooming ; it is to this 
cause that is generally atti ibutable the lack 
of flowers upon these plants two seasons in 
succession. By the autumn they will have 
made such progress as to be large enough 
for exhibition specimens the ensuing sum- 
mer it required. Keep them near the 
glass tlirough the winter, which has the 
effect of causing many shoots to flower that 
otherwise would not ; this is often the case 
with plants of the character of the Phoeno- 
coma that do not bloom from the mature 
wood of the previoiis season’s growth, but 
keep on growing all the year, and flower 
from the points of comparatively soft 
shoots. Tie and put them into shape 
during the winter. As to potting this 
season in the spring, or deferring it until 
after they have flowered, that can best be 
determined in the case of each individual 
plant. Any that appear as if they would 
suffer for want of sustenance at the root by 
being very large and strong, proportionate 
with the size of the pot they already 
occupy, had better be potted on as hitherto 
in April; but where the reverse is the 
case, it will be well to defer the operation 
until thev have flowered, or even till the 
spring following, for, although it is always 
wise to give a plant in its younger stages 
all the root-space requisite to get it on in 
size as quickly as possible, yet, when once 
a good start has been effected up to a 
certain size, determinable in the case of 
each particular species of plant, it is better 
not to transfer it into a larger pot more 
quickly than requisite. This, of course, 
applies to such as the species under con- 
sideration, which do not admit of being 
shidten out, or of a reduction of the ball 
being made, so as to renew the soil, as may 
be done with coarse-rooted plants that will 
bw partial disrooting. 

If they do not receive larger pots until 
the ensuing spring let the transfer be made 


bv the end of March, as, now that the 
plants have attained sizc^ thev cannot be 
removed with so little disturbance of the 
roots as when smaller, and if the potting is 
deferred until later it may have the effect 
of injuring the season’s bloom. It must 
be borne in mind that this plant can never 
be induced to flower freely if under-potted. 
The quantitv of bloom produced will de- 
pend upon the strength of the plant It 
IS liable in time to get bare and denuded 
of leaves at the bottom, and in such state 
is very unsightly, but if the branches have 
been kept trained down as advised, there 
can be no difficulty in covering this defect, 
for, with the exception of their being liable 
to split off at their junction as already 
I stated they will bend freely in any direc- 
I tion. 

There are two forms of Phoenocoma — 
the old kind, now seldom seen, which is 
a shy flowerer ; and the one most generally 
met with, Barnes* variety (Phoenocoma 
prolifera Barnesii), which has much larger 
flowers and is stronger in its growth. It 
may be easily recognised in small plants, 
if strong, as the lateral branches are de- 
pressed, giving each vigorous shoot much 
the appearance of a miniature specimen of 
Spruce Fir ; this is much the finer vaiiety. 

Insects. — Phoenocomas are but little 
subject to the attacks of insects ; though 
occasionally red spider will make its ap- 
])earauce upon them, in which case the 
plants should be laid down on their sides, 
and thoroughly syringed with clean water 
three or four times, at intervals of a few 
days. They must never be allowed to 
stand, especially in the autumn and winter, 
where anything in the shape of dead leaves 
from other plants can fall upon them, for, 
as these decompose, they will communicate 
mould to the foliage of the plants. 

PHOBBnUlir TENAX. 

This plant is known as the New Zealand 
Flax ; It is nearly hardy in the southern 
parts of the kingdom. Its erect, straight, 
sword-like leaves have a distinct appear- 
ance associated with flowering, or other 
fine-leaved kinds. Its habit of growth is like 
that of the common hardy Flag Iris, and it 
is propagated by division of the crowns in 
spring before growth commences ; these 
may either be divided singly, or kept 
several together, in either case pots big 
enough to sustain the season’s growth 
should be given. Treatment such as 
suited to the s^eral occupants of the 
greenhousej in the matters of light, air, and 
water, is what is reouired, as the plant is 
easily managed* All further needed is to 
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gire increaied room each succeeding spring 
6) maintain healthy growth ; wh^ too 
large the specimens may be divided in two 
ux more parts at discretion. 

^The plant is a native of New Zealand ; 
its flowers are white, but they possess little 
beauty. Besides the green-leaved species 
there are several variegated forms much 
more attractive in appearance. 

P. tenax CoUnsoiu Has prettily-varie- 
gated leaves. 

P. tmax variegatvm. The leaves of this 
kind are half creamy white. 

The treatment required by these is in 
no way different from that which meets 
the wants of the men kind. 

Insects. — ^The nard texture of the plants 
is such that few insects molest them. 
Syringe freely during the summer to keep 
down red spider. Should scale become 
troublesome sponge with insecticide. 

PHTLLOOATHIS BOTUNDIFOLIA. 

A handsome-leaved stove Melastomad, 
the chief attraction of which is its distinct 
foliage. The leaves are large, heart-shaped, 
and toothed on the margm ; glossy green 
above, reddisb-brown beneath. It requires 
similar treament to Sphaerogynes, which 
see. A native of Sumatra. 

PHTLLOTAUnUM LlNDEim. 

A stove Aroid that used to be known 
under the name of Xanthosoma Lindenii. 
It is nearly allied to the Caladiums ; the 
leaves are sagitate, with white ribs which 
stand out in bold relief from the blight 
green ground colour of the leaf-blade. It 
requires treatment similar to the Alocasias, 
which see. Introduced from New Grenada. 


PETSIANTEU8. 

Evergreen climbers that will succeed in 
a greeiLhouse temperature, and are occa- 
sionally met with trained to the rafters, or 
on the walls of a cool house. 

They are propagated by cuttings struck 
in spring in the ordinary way, in a mode- 
rate stove heat ; when rooted pot singly in 
peat with some sand added ; keep in an 
mtermediate temperature until well esta- 
blished, after which greenhouse warmth 
wBl Buffioe through the autumn and 
winter* spring plant out in a bed of 
peat to wplch add a little rotten manure 
and some sand, and train the shoots as 
they extend to the wires intended to sup- 
port them. The plants will last for many 
years if top-dressM in spring with new 


soil, and assisted through the growing 
season with manure-water. 

P. alhem, A white-flowered species; 
blooms in summer. From Buenos Ayres. 

P. amicomus. Has white and yellow 
flowers, produced iu autumn. From 
Brazil. 

Insbots. — ^Aphides and red spider are 
often troublesome in the summer on these 
plants ; fumigate for the former and 
syringe freely with clean water to remove 
tne spider. Brown scale will also live on 
them ; for these cut in the shoots freely 
after blooming, and syringe with insecti- 
cide. 

PIMELEA. 

These well-known evergreen greenhouse 
plants are from New Holland, and have 
Jong been favourites for pot culture. They 
differ very considerably, not only in the 
size and colour of the flowers, but also in 

f eneral appearance. Of late years they 
ave not been so much grown as in times 
past, neither does their cultivation appear 
so well understood by the plant-growers of 
the present day as" by tnose who some 
years ago used to produce them in such 
fine condition. This may be accounted for 
in this way : they aie plants that are 
naturally suited by their general habit for 
exhibition purposes, and the exhibitions of 
the present day are not held so early as 
they were in years past when the London 
shows used to commence in the beginning of 
May ; now there is rai*ely anything of the 
sort attempted until later in the month. 
This necessitates the whole of the green- 
house hard wooded stock being kept several 
degrees cooler all through the winter than 
would have been necessary under the old 
time of commencing the exhibitions, and 
these plants do not well bear this lower 
temperature, not liking to be kept under 
40'' to 46° in the night 
The different varieties of Pimelea require 
more water than many plants from the 
same country, to some extent at the root 
and in the atmosphere, but more particu- 
larly directly overhead, in the shape of 
daily syrinrings during their season of 
growth ; without these they become a ptw 
to red spider, which soon does irreparable 
injury, dama^ng the foliage, and quickly 
inducing a hi^ened condition of the wood, 
which prevents free growth, a state fr^om 
which they rarely, or never, fully recover, 
l^e above remarks apply iu general to the 
different species, but as in other matten 
relative to their eultnxe they differ eou- 
sideiably, it will be necessary to treat of 
them in some measure individually* 
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^Tba Slit cfmt &mi^uiidoubtedly is P. 
i^eetabilis rosea ; this Toriety foims the 
largest j^ant, and has proportionately large 
floarerSi which it proauces freely from the 
points of the shoots in large ball-like hea^ 
white suffused at the points with rose. 
They are alike distinct and handsome, and, 
from the time they begin to open until 
the^ fade, they will last about three weelu. 
This plant will grow in either peat or 
loam ; we prefer the latter where it can 
be had of good yellow quality and con- 
taining plenty of fibre ; m such it grows 
stronger than in peat 
All the kinds of Pimelea strike readily 
from cuttings made of the points of the 
young fihoot^ which should be taken off 
when about two inches long in Apnl ; put 
them an inch or two apart in 6-inch pots 
in sand, keep moist, shaded, and covered 
with a bell-^ass in an intermediate heat ; 
here they will soon strike, after which 
remove the glass, and as soon as a mode- 
rate amount of roots are present move 
singly into small pots, using for this first 
potting a mixture of peat and sand. Let 
the atmosphere be moist and close, with 
shade in tne day until they have begun to 
grow away freely, after which pinch out 
the points of the shoots ; keep the material 
on which the pots stand moist, damping 
oierhe«ul with the syringe daily through 
the summer. By July admit a little more 
air, and only shade when the sun is on the 
glass ; keep the young plants moderately 
near the light Give a little more air in 
autumn, and winter at about 46® or 48® 
in the night ; in this way they will move 
slowly through the \\anter, and be in a 
condition for shifting into 3-inch pots by 
the middle of March, when they should be 
given soil similar to that used at the first 
potting. Again stop the shoots as soon as 
they begin to move freely, and treat through 
the summer as in the preceding, with the 
exception that they will now bear a little 
more air. In September give more air, 
and winter at 46® in the night. Again in 
March move them, this time into 6 or 7 
inch pots, now using loam in place of peat ; 
stop the shoots when they nave mmle a 
litUe growth, and as soon as they have 
fSairly broken afterwards tie out the 
strongest, bringing them down to a hori- 
xontai positioiL This summer treat as to 
water at the roots, moistening the material 
on which they stand, syringing overhead, 
and shading from the sun, as heretofore 
advised, giving more air as the plante get 
stronger and further increasing it in 
aatumm Winter as recommended for the 
preceding^ and again in March give a 
3«iiidi shifty nsing the loam in small lumps 


the size of walnuts ; add one-sixtii of clean, 
sharp sand, drain effectually, and pot 
ffraily. Place them where toey will re- 
ceive no side air for three weeks, and keep 
the surface on which they stand damp, 
closing the house with the sun upon it, and 
syringing the plants liglitly overhead at 
the same time. They also must be care- 
fully shaded all throi^h their mwing 
season when the sun is powerfol. This 
latter is not neatly so mucm attended to in 
the cultivation of Pimeleas as it should be. 
The flowers on the points of the shoots in 
good healthy plants will by this time be 
getting prominent, but we do not approve 
of their being removed early in the season, 
as in the case of most things, for the reason 
that if such is done the shoots will require 
stopping during the summer, which is 
rather a disadvantage than otherwise, 
causing them to make weakly giowlh, and 
to set prematurely — moreover, it deranges 
their time of flowering. Still it is better 
this season not to let the blooms open fully, 
as the plants would be weakened and there 
would be no adequate return from wbat 
little flower they could make at this size, 
so as soon as they begin to open they had 
better be removed. Immeaiately below 
the base of the flower, on eacli branch that 
produces them, will be seen several young 
bhoots breaking ; many growers are 
tempted to allow these to remain, hesi- 
tating to remove them, but neglect in this 
matter is calculated to spoil the plants, by 
allowing them to get too long in the 
branches for the number of shoots they 
carry. The right distance to cut them 
liack to is midway between the flowers and 
the place where they were cut back the 
pieceding year ; this will keep them close 
and bu^y. Encourage them to g^w 
freely through the summer by sufficient 
shade, closing in sun-heat, and the use of 
the syringe as already advised. The latter 
should be so used tWt the water can be 
got well to the underside of the leaves ; 
and the plants should be turned round 
occasionally, so that the whole surface can 
be well wetted, or they will get affected 
with their greatest enemy, red spider. 
Continue this treatment up to the end of 
August, when the syringing may be dis- 
continued, as also the early closing ; give 
less shade, to harden them* up a little for 
the winter, when they should to placed in 
a good light situation, where they will be 
kept in a night temperature of as near 45* 
as possible. 

We have said nothing about training, m 
the plants from their loAbit require very 
little ; a few sticks may be plac^ to them 
80 as to bring the branches down to keep 
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the base well famished, but beyond this, 
and simple support, they will ne^ nothing. 
During the 'winter they will not want 
nearly so much water, but they must not 
be allowed to get so diy as some occupants 
of the hordwoMed house. If tlie intention 
is to grow them on to a specimen size 
miickly, it will be advisable to remove the 
flowers again in tlie spring, as advised the 
preceding season, cutting back the shoots 
similarly and tieating in every way the 
same. I’he size of the pots they are moved 
into must be determined by the quantity 
of roots they have ; if very full, they will 
require a 4*inch shift, and the soil snould 
be in a little more lumpv state. As the 
plants get larger they ^viU need greater 
care in getting the water with the syringe 
well to the inside leaves, without which 
they ai*e certain to become affected with 
8])i(ier, and if once they are injured by this 
pest no after-treatment can set tliem to 
rights. Shade from the sun as advised for 
the preceding seasons. By the end of this 
summer they will get to a useful size for 
decorative purposes, and as such can be 
used for conservatory work, giving them 
whilst here an open, light place, not crowded 
by other things. Mter being similarly 
treated during another season, the plants 
will, if all goes on right, have attained the 
size of moderate specimens, and if required 
for exhibition will, from their distinct 
character, l>e well adapted for the purpose 
in the eaily part of the season. Tneir 
requirements m after years will be similar 
to those prescribed so far, until they get 
into 18 01 20 inch pots, in which size they 
may remain for some time, assisted during 
the growing season with manure-water ; 
afterwards, if they become at all bare of 
leaves or indicate weakness, they may be 
destroyed, to make way for younger ones. 

P. decussata, P. Hendersoni, and P. 
miraMisare species of comparatively small 
growSi, and produce a profusion of hand- 
some pink flowers less than those of P. 
spectabilis ; like it they are compact, neat- 
habited, dwarf bushes, flowering in May 
and June ; they also will do in either ]>eat 
or loam ; in the former they grow the 
quickest, in the latter the flowers are 
usually higher coloured ; they all are free 
growers, but do not attain nearly so large 
a size as P. spectabilis. The strongest ; 
branches require in the early stages of 
their growth to be kept well down in a 
horizontal position so as to lay the founda- 
tion for fumishing the base of the future 
epecimens, otheru^ in a short time the 
TOttom becomes bare and naked, and the 
plmits are made unsightly, a condition 
nnndi more common tlm it might or need 


be. If this matter of training is not 
attended to while the phuits are young and 
the shoots pliable, no after attempt at 
brinmng the branches down will give tliem 
the desiied appearance, for they do not 
bend well when they have got strong, and 
bringing them down leaves the mi^e of 
the plant thin. 

Tne above kinds, as well as those men- 
tioned below, require to be treated gene- 
rally in the way advised for P. spectabilis, 
only with less pot-room proportionate to 
their weaker growth. 

P. elegans is a very distinct species, with 
a somewhat looser habit of growth than 
the preceding ; the leaves are ovate-lanceo- 
late and much larger than in any of the 
others named ; the flowers, which are 
produced in spring freely, are compact and 
globular, about the size of larce heads of 
red Clover, and are yellowish-white in 
colour. The plant makes stronger wood 
than the three last treated of, and should 
be well cut back each season after flowering 
or it gets into a somewhat straggling con- 
dition. This kind does the b^t in loam 
to which is added a good amount of sand ; 
potting and general treatment similar to 
the others. 

P. hispida is a somewhat weak-wooded 
subject, of moderate size. If well managed 
it will flower two or three times dunne 
the season, or its blooming may be retarded 
by stopping the points of tiie shoots, as 
after it has made a couple of inches of 
growth it will set and at once bloom. The 
flowers are produced in loose bunches 
similar to those of P. spectabilis, but not 
so large as in that kind ; they are white, 
tinged with pink. It is very useful, either 
as a summer or autumn exhibition plant, 
or simply as a decorative subject for 
conservatory purposes. It does best in 
peat, and at no time requires the shoots 
reduced further than by removing the 
flowers, as its persistent habit of blooming 
prevents them running to any considerable 
length. Plants in 6-inch pots in the 
spring should be grown on and not allowed 
to flower for a couple of yeais, as its free- 
blooming disposition prevents it growing. 
The flower-buds should be removed as soon 
as formed until the plants have got to 
something like 15 inches in diameter, after 
which they will bloom twice in the season 
— ^in spring, and again in the after part of 
the summer. 

P. Neippei^pana is a small-growing, 
white-flowered species, that blooms in the 
spring. In cutting liack, potting, and 
genem summer and winter management, 
It reouires to be treated like the others 
already spoken of ; but being a weaker- 
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I'ooted plAnt it BQcceeds the best in good 
fibroiu peat, to which add oue-sixth dr one- 
seventh of sand, according to the nature of 
the peat. 

Iksects. — As to insects, it will be under- 
stood by what has been said that the whole 
of the species are more than most things 
subject to the attacks of red spider, and 
unless they are kept free from it then* 
cultivation will not be satisfactory. The 
continued use of the syringe as advised 
will keep them clear from this pest. 
Greenfly sometimes affects them ; for this 
fumigate. Brown scale will live upon 
them, but does not increase fast, and can 
be removed with a sponge and brush. If 
affected with the white species of this 
insect it is better to destroy them, as the 
plants will not bear any dressing that will 
kill it. 

PLATTOEBinM. 

The few species of which this genus ot 
stove and greenhouse Ferns is composed 
ai*e amoi^ the most singular of all vegetable 
forms. They offer a marked contiast not 
only to other Ferns but to all cultivated 
plants. P. alcicome, the Elk's Horn Fern 
?80 named from the likeness the fertile 
fronds have to the horns of that animal) is 
the best known kind, but by no means the 
finest; for size and general appearance the 
palm is home by P. grande and P. Walli- 
chii, lK)th of which are majestic plants. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genewd details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

P. biforme. East Indies. 

P. grande, Malay Archipelago. 

P. Stemmaria, Africa. 

P. Wallichii, Malacca. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

P. alcirnrne. New South Wales. 

P. Willinkii, 

PLATYLOBITJM. 

Evergreen greenhouse shrubs that bloom 
freely, but only hold a place second to many 
in cultivation. 

Their method of propagation and sul^- 
queut treatment is similar to that which 
answers for Chorozemas (which see) except 
that they do not require the shoots to to 
stopped in their early stages so often as is 
ueeaful in the cose of the taller-giowing 
CJhorozemas. 

The following are the best kinds: — 

P. formosum. Flowers orange, pro- 


duced in summer. A native of New 
HoUand. 

P. Hwrrayanxm, Has yellow and red 
flowers ; a soring bloomer. From Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

P,triangulare, Orange-coloured flowers; 
blooms in summer, ftom Van Dieman's 
Land. 

PLAT7L0MA. 

The species included in this genus of 
stove and greenhouse Ferns are few in 
number, and not so important from the 
gardening stand-point as many otbew. 
Those requiring cooler treatment will 
generally be found the most desirable. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

P. hrachyptera. Califorma. 

P. Brownii. Australia. 

P. flesmm. Peru. 

P, intermedia. 

PLEBOMA ELEGANS. 

This is an evergreen greenhouse species, 
and when first flowered in this country, 
many yeai*s ago, it made quite a sensation, 
its unrivalled rich purple blossoms were 
the atlmiration of all who saw it—and no 
wonder, for, when seen either by itself, or 
in company with other flowering subjects, 
it has few rivals. It is, however, when 
the plant, well flewer^, stands beside 
someUiing complementary in colour-~ 8 ay 
a good example of Allamanda, or a nicely 
bloomed Cassia corymbosa— -that it is seen 
to advantage. Yet so distinct is it in 
colour and habit, that there is not a plant' 
with which we Are acquainted, of any 
i colour, either in the conseivatory or on the 
* exhibition stage, that it does not harmonise 
, with, and that is not improved ^ its 
I presence. The individual blossoms do not 
fast very long on the plant— some three or 
! four days from the time they open— yet 
this is compensated for by their being pro- 
duced in succession in clusters of three to 
hiilf-a-dozen on the points of the shoots. 
Wlien cut their duration is somewhat 
similar, but if taken from the plant when 
half open, there is no flower in existence 
that is more telling in a bouquet to be 
seen by daylight tinder the influence of 
artificial light the flowers lose much of 
their lustre, consequently they are not to 
be recommended for use under such con- 
ditions. It is found indigenous in the 
Organ Mountains, so will bear a little more 
warmth than some greenhouse plants: in 
fact its cultivation has been attempted in 
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tbe stove, but so ti'eated it does nothing their being moved into pots 3 inches larger; 
but grow, never getting enough rest to add to the loam one* sixth clear, sha^ sand, 
ripoi its wood preparatory to dowering. dxtdn well, and pot firmly, placing the 
The plant is easy of propagation, grow- plants where they will be a little close, 
iim &emy d!*om hcdf<ripene<l cuttings, taken without exposure to the sitn’s full rays, 
off at any time of the year when they con lliis Pleroma possesi^ what plant- 
be obtained in such condition. If about growers call a good habit, not being too 
the b^inning of August they are put much inclined to run up with a few 
singly in small pots half filled with stra^ling binnches ; but, to ensure the 
sand and loam, the remainder all sand, requisite equality of strength among the 
stood in an intermediate temperature, shoots from the commencement, the lead** 
kept moderately close, moist and shaded ing ones should be stopped sufficiently to 
they will root in a few weeks, when they cause an equal disposition of the sap in all 
should be exposed to the fuU air of the the branches near the base ; the omission 
house. When they begin to grow away of this, in the first stages of the plant^s 
freely pinch out the points, and give them existence, destroys its after appearance, os 
a light position through the autumn in a if the shoots near the base ai*e weak they 
night temperature of 45^ or 50^ ; dunng soon die off to an extent not usual in most 
the depth of winter the lower of the above plants. Train all the strongest shoots to 
temperatures will be enough. Give sufti- the outside of the pot — this will cause 
cient water to the soil to keep the roots the weaker ones to gain strength ; any that 
moving ; about the middle of March move ai)pear to take the lead must have their 
into 3-inch pots, and as soon os they start jnnnts pinched out all througli the summer, 
faii'ly into growth, again pinch out the As the weather gets warmer again use the 
points of the shoots. Directly the sun syringe in the afternoons, damping the 
gets at all powerful shade in the daytime ; linder as well as the upper surface of the 
keep the atmosphere a little closer than leaves, as the plant is sometimes, although 
that of a greeniioiise, giving a moderate not <»ften, affected with spider. By the 
amount of air, as the days get longer middle of June, if they have made their 
syringe in the afternoons when the lumse wonU*d progress, they will again recniire 
is closed, and by the end of June move potting, let them have another 3-incli snift, 
them into pots S inches larger, after which and use soil similar to the first ; grow them 
continue to treat as before until the end of on as earlier in the season, giving them the 
August; during the summer again stop necessary attention in respect to water, 
the leading shoots. Dispense with shading which tSiey rcouire in givater quantities 
and syjinging, and give more air through than most haruwooded ^j^enhouse plants, 
the autumn, and winter in a temiKjrature consequent upon their freer growtli, and 
ijf about 40'’ in the night. It will grow much greater evat)orating leaf surface ; 
well in either peat or loam, ])ut we prefer continue also to shade sufficiently to pre- 
the latter where it can be hud of good serve a healthy condition of the leaves, 
quali^, containing plenty of fibre ; in The shojliiig 'mil have to be accommo- 
biich it grows stronger and shorter-jointed, dated to the character of the house — that 
and has a greater di^sition to flower is, whether it is light or otherwise, 
fr^ly than m peat. There is one thing Admit sufficient air every day to induce 
this rleroma is subject to suffer from — tex) short stout gnmlh, and by the end of 
much exposure to rtit)ng sunlight ; in fact, August discontinue the use of the svringe, 
weoftensee it grown well in an old-f^hioned give more air and less shade. Keep through 
house glazed mth small glass, and with the 'winter, as before adviseil, in a aight 
the accumulation of dirt under the laps temperature as near 40® as may lie. The 
usually found in such structures. When plants must be tied into shape, which will 
it is grown in a very light house it must be easily done, from theii* natural sym- 
be shghtly shaded in bright weather, other- nietry. In the spring, at the same time as 
wise its l^ves become so much (lisfigured advised last year, repot, giving a 3-inch shift, 
as to seriously interfere with its api>ear- and treat as in the preceding season in re- 
ance, even when well-flowered — we nave spect to stopping, suading, and watering ; 
seen this injury occur in bright March close the house with a little sun upon it, 
weather. ^ Kor should the plant be in the and at the same time maintain a suffi- 
winter time submitted to so low a tern- ciently humid condition of the atrao- 
peratnie as the generality of greenhouse sphere in the evening by usii^ enough 
stock will bear ; 40® in tiie night is low water on the stages and paths. The plants 
enough for it will not require a second shift this season, 

Again towards the middle of March the and by the middle of July should receive 
^ roots will be sufficiently active to admit of a full complement oi air day and night 
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Bp the middle of Augiut remove them 
to the opn air ; but here they must not 
be submitted to the direct action of the 
sun ; they should be placed on the north 
side of a tall hedge or trees, where they 
will not receive more than its morning 
and evening ra^s. Syringe them while 
here in the evenings during bright weather. 
Before they are thus tumS out they must 
have sufficient sticks put to ^em so as to 
properly secure the branches, otherwise 
they will be liable to break with the wind. 
Do not let the idants remain out later than 
the middle of September, or they might be 
injured by frost, and it is unnecessary to 
risk them, for the month’s exposure will 
have sufficiently ripened their growth to 
induce their flowering fieely. Winter as 
before, keeping them well up to the light. 
Tie them into the required shape, and as 
early in the season as there is danger of 
their suffering through the effects of the 
sun, either shade slightly or remove them 
to where they will not be exposed to its 
mid-day influence. 

In respect to flowering, there is no 
particular time through the summer that 
it can be exactly calculated upon, as in the 
case of some other plants — much will de- 
nd upon the situation where it has 
en wintered. It is not a plant that can 
be hurried on ; if any excitement were at- 
tempteil by heat it would run into growth, 
and not flower at all. We have had it in 
by the beginning of June, and on other 
occasions not until the end of August. 
When in flower the plants can be removed 
to the conservatory, where they will be 
very effective. Place them where they 
will not be too much crowded. They will 
last here for a month, after which they 
should be removea to the growing-house, 
and have any shoots that are unduly taking 
the lead shortened back. If they have 
flowered early in the season they will liave 
sufficient time before winter to make 
growth for the next year’s bloom, in 
which case they ought to be moved into 
pots 3 inches larger, and in the autumn 
turned out for a few weeks, and then tied 
and vdntered as before — but so treated 
they never bloom so profusely as if 
idlowed a season’s rest More commonly 
they are only flowered every other year, 
in which case the plants should be 
shortened back somewhat freely after 
blooming, then placed in a house where 
they can be enabled to make some growth 
without any attempt at pushing, as they 
will have time sufficient the ensuing sum- 
mer to crow into a large size. When so 
treated they had better not be potted until 
the spring ; give them as heretofore a 


3-inch diifti and subject them throng the 
summer to the same treatment as advised 
in their early stages, as to shade and water, 
and also as to exposure oiit-of-doors ; but 
this season they may be placed out by the 
end of July, at which time, if all has gone 
well, th^ will be large enough for any 
purpose for which they may be required, 
even to exhibit in the company of the best 
and most select collection of plants, among 
which there are few more telling suluects. 

After this flowering they should be cut 
to within a foot or 1ft inches of the base, 
placed in a growing temperature, and 
syringed overhead every afternoon until 
the end of August, when they should have 
plenty of air, and the syringe should be 
withheld ; it will not be necessary to place 
them in this state out-of-doors, for under 
any circumstances they cannot be expected 
to flower much, if any, the ensuing season. 

In the spring turn them out, reduce the 
balls, ana replace in the same pots with 
new soil ; encourage growth through the 
summer, and put them out in the open air 
as before advised to ripen ; train so as to keep 
enough young shoots to furnish the base 
of the plant with green healthy growth. 
This will be facilitated by the production 
of a number of -shoots from the crowns of 
the plants, which the cutting back will 
have caused them to make. After flower- 
ing this time it is as well to discard them 
for younger stock, which should be brought 
on to succeed the old plants— this is the 
more advisable with this Pleroma as it is 
a free grower, making as much process in 
a single season as many thinra do in two ; 
besides younger plants alwayshave a fresher 
appearance. All that is necessary is, each 
year, to provide a few young ones to replace 
those that are made away witli, for it is 
naturally such a good ginwer that unless 
very badly treated it rarely goes off or gets 
out of health. On this accoiffit it is fitting 
for l^ginners in the cultivation of haid- 
wooded plants, while as a subject for general 
decorative purposes it cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 

Insects. — ^This Pleroma is sddom at- 
tacked by insects ; sometimes red spider 
will make its appearance, but this will not 
occur if the syringe is employed as advised. 
Scale, either brown or white, will live upon 
it, but in case the plants become infested 
with either of these insects it is better to 
destroy them, as the leaves are too soft 
to bear dressing with any solution strong 
enough to kill ine pests. 

PLUMBAGO 0APENS18. 

This is a Cape plant introduced inore% 
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thanhalfacentnxyaga It is one of the most 
generallj useful hirowooded gr^house 
subjects, not nearly so much cultivated as 
it deserves to be on account of the numerous 
ways in which it may be grown ; for it 
succeeds equally well in a large pot, as a 
trained specimen to twine round a pillar, 

B ' ' sd out to clothe a wall, or to hang 
y from the roof of a cool conserva- 
tory, or confined to the limits of a 6-inch pot, 
in which way it will flower freely, forming 
one of the b^t possible window plants ; to 
this size it may be restricted for years, 
occupying a very limited space in winter, 
and amply repaying the little attention it 
requires by flowering for weeks in succes- 
sion. The flowers are produced from the 
extremities of the young shoots, and are 
borne in large bunches ; individually they 
are like a small Phlox in form, but of the 
most lovely pale blue colour. There are 
few pl^ts grown that ofler such a pleasing 
contrast in both colour and form of flower 
to the generality of other blooming sub- 
jects, as does this Plumbago. It is a free 
grower, and not at all difficult to manage, 
either in a small or large state. 

There is no way that it can be grown in 
which it is more useful than in small pots, 
for general decorative purposes, as, if a 
number are at hand, a portion if desired, 
can be brought into flower in a little heat 
earlier, to precede such as are allowed to 
come on gradually in the greenhouse ; 
by this means a succession may be kept 
up for three months in summer and 
autumn. Being a strong-rooted plant it 
will succeed well in loam, as it, in common 
with most things that will thrive in this 
description of soil, has in it a greater dis- 
position to flower than if in peat ; but the 
loam should be good in quality, and con- 
tain plenty of vegetable fibre, and should i 
have added to it one-sixth of sand ; the 
pots should he well drained. 

This Plumbago strikes readily from cut- 
tings made of the young shoots taken off 
in ^rinc when 4 or 5 inches long ; these 
will be forthcoming from plants that have 
been cut back earlier, and if they have 
a heel attached all the better. Put them 
ain^y in little pots filled with loam and 
sand, the surface all sand. Keep under 
a l^U-glass, or in a propagating frame, 
moist, and shaded in moderate heat ; 
they will soon root, after which inure 
them to the full air of the house. 
When well rooted move into 3-inch 
pot^ using ordipa^ loam and a little sand ; 
syrince overhead in the afternoons ; pinch 
out the points of the shoots, stand them 
where they will get plenty of light, and 
now give more air. Tne young plants will 


grow fast and by the end of July should 
M moved into fl*inch pots ; continue to 
treat as advised after the first shift until 
Vtie middle of August, when leave off 
syringing and admit more air, with a drier 
atmosphere. Winter this season at about 
45*^, and towards the end of March, just as 
they begin to grow, let them be pottM ; it 
is necessary now to determine to what size 
they are intended to be grown. If the 
object is to keep all or a portion for flower- 
ing in a small state, these should be moved 
into 6 or 7 inch pots. 

If the intention is to grow them larger 
they ought to have pots at least 8 or 9 
inches in diameter. In other respects the 
treatment they require is the same, except 
that the smallest-sized may need to be kept 
stopped in closer, so as to induce a propor- 
tionately more compact habit of growth. 
Pot them moderately firm, and if the shoots 
are at all stragcgling, shorten them back to 
about 8 or 10 inches in length, tying them 
out horizontally well down so as to induce 
them to break back, in which way they 
will push almost every eye. Place them 
in a nouse or pit, where they can be kept 
at a temperature of about 45® in the night, 
with proportionate increase in the day with 
sun heat ; close the house early enough in 
the afternoons while the sun is up, so as 
to luise the temperature syringe them 
overhead at the same time, and as the 
season advances and the weather gets hot, 
give a little shade, and use sufficient water 
under the stages, and about on the paths 
to keep the atmosphere in a moist condi- 
tion to promote free growth. All that 
will be required through the spiing and 
early summer, will be to pinch bock any 
shoots that may show a disposition to out- 
grow the others, and tie to sticks so as to 
keep them in shape. About August they 
will commence to bloom, and as soon os 
the floweis begin to open cease syringing. 
They may then be moved to the conserva- 
tory, or any place where flowering plants 
are required — where they will receive a 
mudemte amount of light and air to ripen 
up the growth, no more of which for the 
season ^ould be encouraged. When the 
blooming is over give less water and place 
the plants for the winter in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature of from 36* to 40* 
in the night, lliey may be either cut back 
at once, or this can be deferred until 
nearer i^rinc ; the shoots of such plants as 
are intended to he grown on in tne small 
pots should be cut to within a few eyes of 
where they were shortened to spring 


previous ; again, about the end of March, 
before they begin to grow, turn them out, 
shake three-fourths oi the soil from them, 
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replace them in the same pots with new soil, 
and in every way treat as in the preceding 
summer ; so managed annually they wiU 
last for years, flowering freely. They may 
during the season of active growth have 
manure-water given them once or twice a 
week, which will enable them to mi^e 
stronger shoots and finer heads of flowers. 
Such as are intended for larger specimens 
should not be cut in nearly so close, the 
shoots may be shortened to within about 
12 inches of where they were cut bock to 
in the spring previous ; if the plants have 
made satisfactory progress they will bear a 
4 or 6 inch shift ; remove a portion of the 
old soil, and now use the new material in 
a more lumpy state than in the first pot- 
ting ; the after treatment through the 
spring and summer in other respects should 
the same as the season previous. Attend | 
to training the shoots as they progress; 
as the plants get strong they will make 
comparatively lengthened growths that 
will require the use of either a wire trellis 
or a number of moderately strong sticks 
round which to train the shoots ; do not 
tie in the points too closely, or they will 
have an objectionably form^ appearance. 
After floweiing they will again need cut- 
ting back ; winter them as before and 
repot in the spring. Tlieymay be confined 
to the same pots, shaking away a portion 
of the exhausted soil and rejilacing it with 
new, or if they are required to be grouTi 
into large specimens they can have more 
root-room given them ; so managed they 
will last for a number of years, and will lie 
much assisted by ehe use of manure- water 
during the growing season. 

This Plumbago is an excellent plant for 
training to a conservatory pillar, where if 
allowed to hang somewhat loosely it has a 
fine appearance ; in such a position it may 
be either kept in a moderatly large pot, 
and the soil partially renewed every spring, 
or it can be planted out. When it is wanted 
to cover a back wall or a considerable ex- 
tent of rafter, the most satisfactory method 
will be to plant it out in a prepared border. 
This must have the usual sufficient drain- 
^e. and should be composed of 8 or 10 
inches of good turfy loam with enough 
sand to keep it open ; in planting see that 
the roots are not allowed to remain in the 
curved state which the pot has necessarily 
kept them in— when any plant of this de- 
scnption is turned out in an open border, and 
the roots are allowed to stay in such a posi- 
tion they do not usually make satisfactory 
progress. Restrict the quantity of water 
until the plants have commenced giowiiic 
freely, itfter which they will inquire a good 
supply both at the roots and overheaa by 


the syringe ; attend regularly to stopping 
and training, especially in the first stages 
of growth, so as to famish the space re^- 
larly, cutting back every winter to induce 
the production of young flowering shoots 
over the whole portion the plants are 
wanted to cover. When the soil becomes 
exhausted remove a few inches of the sur- 
face each spring, replace it with new, and 
still further encourage growth by the use 
of manure-water. 

Insects. — The plant is somewhat liable 
to the attacks olT red spider, if not suffi- 
ciently syringed overh^, but when this 
is attended to regularly as advised no 
trouble is likely to be occasioned by it. 
Aphides will live upon the young shoots, 
and may be destroyed either by syringing 
with tobacco-water or by fumigating. Scale 
sometimes affects it, and is most effectually 
removed by washing with a strong solution 
of insecticide when cut back in tne winter. 

PLIJMBACK) EOSEA. 

This Plumb^o is one of the handsomest 
winter blooming stove plants that we 
possess. Individually, the flowers are not 
unlike those of a mimatui'e Phlox Drum- 
mondii, and are producetl freely on long, 
erect terminal spikes from the points of 
the previous summer's shoots. It is of a 
somewhat spare branching, erect habit of 
growth, and fu^li^hed with handsome 
medium-sized leaves. It is not suitable 
for l>eing formed into permanent bush -like 
specimens, such as many of the ordinary 
stove plants, but is better adapted for 
medium-sized pots to be grown in quantity 
for autumn and winter blooming, at which 
season its bright rose-coloured flowers are 
among the most attiuctive ornaments of 
the stove. It is also fitted for training so 
as to cover an end wall in a light position 
or for a pillar. The flowers are thin in 
texture, and unless they have been brought 
on and matured under the most favourable 
conditions in close proximity to the glass, 
they are liable to flag soon after being cut 
from the plant. It has long been known 
in this country, having been introduced 
from Eastern India over a hundred years 
ago, but it still holds its place as one of a 
select few winter blooming subjects that 
have not many equals amongst recent in- 
troductions, Coming as it does from the 
warm parts of India considerable heat is 
required to grow and flower it well, and, 
except where an ordinary stove tempera- 
ture can be maintained in the printer it is 
not advisable to attempt its cultivation, as 
, without enough wai’mth the flowering ^1 
I be deficient ; at the same time it is well to 
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bear in mind that this and all other plants 
that open their flowers during the winter 
season are better not grown wi^ more heat 
than is found necessary, for if they are 
subjected to a temperature higher than 
requisite tlie flowers will be of shorter 
duration on the plant and of less use when 
cut. 

It strikes readily from cuttings which 
the old plants produce freely if, after 
blooming, they are kept in a temperature 
of flO"" in the night, and a little warmer 
during the day; so managed, young shoots 
will be present in abundance about the 
beginning of Mai^ch. Insert them three 
or four together in 4-inch pots drained 
and half filled with a mixture of sandy 
soil, the remainder all sand ; keep moist, 
cover with propagating glasses, and let the 
temperature be a little above that in which 
the plants have stood to produce the cut- 
tings. When well roote<l move them 
singly into 3-inch pots, using good ordi- 
nary loam with some rotten manure and 
enough sand to keep the whole porous ; 
pot firmly and do not give much air for a 
few days until they have begun to root in 
the new soil, after which mure then* to 
the full air admitted to the house, and 
place them where they will have plenty of 
light Increase the' tempeiature as the 
sun ^ts more powerful, and give corre- 

r ndinglv more air in the middle of the 
; shade slightly when the sun is very 
blight, damp overhead with the syringe at 
the time of shutting the air off, and when 
some growth has l>een made cut out the 
top of the shoots, removing three or four 
joints, for if, in stopping this and other 
similar erect-habited plants that are little 
disposed to ]<reak back, only just the points 
are pinched off, they often merely break a 
single shoot ; whereas by removing more 
of the soft top of the shoots two or thi-ee 
breaks will frequently result By the be- 
ginning of June move them into 8 or 9 
inch pots, which will be large enough to 
^w and flower them in the first year. 
Use soil similar to that advised for the 
first potting, but a little more lumpy in 
texture ; pt firmly, as with everything of 
the habit posses^ by this plant a loose, 
insufficiently solidified condition of the 
soil tends to encourage weak, straggling 
growth. 

During the summer the plants will do 
with an ordinary stove tempeinture ; 
although able to bear as much heat as 
most species ftom the warmest regions of 
the eastern hemisphere, 65** in the night 
will answer, with an increase by day pro- 
portionate to the state of the weather. As 
soon as fairly established in the larger pots 


stop the shoots again in the manner before 
advised. All through the summer they 
will do better in a low pit if it gives 
plenty of light, as here they can be nmeed 
nearer the roof than in an ordinary nouse. 
This is important with quick-mwixig 
plants like tnis Plumbago, as nnd^ such 
conditions they make Sorter - jointed 
wood, and have always more roots, both 
of which materially influence their ability 
to produce flowers. As the days get 
shorter cease shading, give more air, and 
do not syringe overhead ; this is necessary 
to induce a slower formation of growtn 
and to solidify that which has been mode 
through the season. The plants may 
be divided so that bloom may be had in 
succession ; those intended to come in 
first should, about the middle of October, 
be moved into the stove where a night 
tem].>erature of 60® or over, and a little 
higher in the daytime, can be kept up. 
Stand them so that the tops of the shoots 
will be within a few inches of the roof- 
glass — the nearer to it the better, if not 
absolutely touching ; if the pots are very 
full of roots, a little weak manure-water 
once a week will be an advantage. Give 
as much air in the middle of fine days as 
the other occupants of tlie house will bear, 
and do not use more atmospheric moisture 
than needful, as the drier it is within 
reasonable limits the stouter the flowers 
will be. Tlie plants intended to succeed 
the first must not be kept too cool ; they 
should not remain where they will be 
below 55® by night, or the roots* are liable 
to suffer, in "which case the blooms will be 
weak and small in quantity. After the 
first crop of flow’ei's pi*c>duced from the 
points 01 the shoots is over, if the plants 
ore 8tn)ng they will break Imck and push 
a second lot from the base of the leaves on 
the upper portions of the shoots. When 
the flowering is over give less water to the 
roots, and keep the plants for a time in a 
doimant state, after which thev may be 
started into growth in the way already de- 
scribed to produce cuttings, or, if it xs de- 
sired to grow them on another season, they 
may as soon as broken into growth have 
the soil partially shaken from the old balls, 
be repotted in fresh material, and grown 
on 08 in the preceding summer. When 
required for planting out so as to cover a 
pillar or wall xn the w'ay alluded to at the 
commencement, these one-year-old plonta 
wall best answer the purpose, as if planted, 
as they necessarily ne^ to be xn such 
situations, at some distance from tbe glass, 
newly-struck examples have a tendency to 
become drawn up and weak* When this 
Plumbago Is to oe grown in this way it 
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should be in a position where its head will in the case of most other winter-flowering 
be able to reach close up to the glass, so as stove subjects, because if they have too 
to give strength to the flowers in the way long a season of growth they are apt to 
inmcated. get tidier than many people like mem, 

Insbcts. — ^This plant is not much sub- cdthough this can be m some measure 
ject to insects, except where the atmo- corrected. On the other hand, it does not 
sphere is allowed to b^me over dry ; then answer to delay the propagation of it so 
r^ spider will sometimes make its appe^- late as is frequently done, or the plants 
ance. ^ Thrips and aphides will also live have not time to attain the strengm and 
upon it, but the whole of these pests are solidity requisite to enable them to bear 
usually kept awav by the daily use of the full-sized flowers. If old plants that have 
syringe through the growing season. bloomed are placed about me be^nning of 

April in a temperature of 65® at night, and 
PODOLOBIITM. proportionately increased by dav, they 

will soon produce cuttings. Like some 
Evergreen greenhouse shrubs with pea- others of the Euphorbiaceous family, the 
shaped flowers, produced freely, but the shoots contain a great quantity of nmky 
plants are inferior to many of the New sap that renders them unsuited for pro- 
Holland genera. pagation in the usual manner, that is, from 

They succeed under similar treatment to the points of the young shoots severed 
Chorozemas, which see. where the wood has got a little firm. If 

The undermentioned are the best kinds : treated in the way that cuttings ordinarily 
P. berberifolium. Flowers yellow, pro- succeed, very few will root ; consequently 
duced early in spring. A native of it is necessary to have them witii a neel of 
Australia. the old wood" at its juncture with the new 

P. heterophyllum. Flowers yellow, a growth. Such shoots should be taken off 
summer bloomer. From New Holland. when about 6 or 7 inches in length, and 
P. trilohatum. Yellow, blooms in spring, placed singly in small pots part filled with 
A native of New South Wales. sandy soil, the remainder clean sand. 

Water slightly, and keep them close and 
POINSETTIA PULCHSBEIMA. shaded in a striking frame or under pro- 
pagating glasses in a temperature of 65® or 
Tliis fine stove species is one of the com- 70®. Ihey will strike in two or three 
paratively few members of the numerous weeks ; when well mote^ and they have 
lamily oi Euphorbiaceous plants that are been inured to the full air of the 
adapted foi’ cultivation under glass. The house, move them into pots two sizes 
flowers, strictly speaking, are insigni- larger, using good loam, to which add one- 
ficant, but the crimson-scarlet bracts upon seventh rotten manure and some sand, 
which they immediately rest possess such Pot firm, shade fh)m the sun so far as 
an intensity of colour, and when the plant necessary to prevent flagging, and do not 
is well grown, are so large as to produce give more water than is requisite to keep 
an effect scarcely equalled by anything the soil moist. Fr' m the time the roots 
else that we cultivate. Not the least point begin to lay hold of the soil let the plants 
in its favour is the fact that, in addition be as much elevated up to the glass as cir- 
to being easily managed, it blooms freely cumstances will permit. It is necessary to 
through the autumn and winter months, be particular about this with a view to 
The flowers, moreover, last very long in correct the natural disposition to grow 
perfection, and by treating the plants so as long-jointed and tall, as nothing in the 
to admit of their blooming in succession, way of stopping the shoots is of any use 
this Poinsettia may be had in flower from with this roinsettia the first year on ac- 
November to the end of March. It w-as count of its inclination to throw all the 
introduced from Mexico about the year strength into a single stem. Ordinary 
1834, and has ever since been a great stove warmth throu^ the summer, such 
favourite. Yet though generaUv culti- as given to the majority of heat-requiring 
vated, it is anything but universally well plan^ will suit it, admitting a fair amount 
grown, or even grown so well as it was of air in the da;j^ime, and using no more 
when first introduced. This Poinsettia is shade than is found necessary to prevent 
naturally erect in habit, yet admits of the leaves scorching ; damp overhe^ with 
being treat^ so as to make a branching the syringe at the tune of closing the house, 
spoken, or it may confined to a single By the middle of July they should be 
steou — the form in which it is most r^y for moving into tneir blooming pots, 
osefuL It is not necessary to strike which may be from 7 to 8 inches in diameter, 
cuttings of it so early in spring as required according to the strength of the plants, use 

in 
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soil similar to that in which they were 
first potted, and continue to treat as before 
until the end of August, when gradually 
give more air and cease syringing ; but 
all through the season do not let the soil 
get so dry as to cause the leaves to flag, as 
if this occurs they will fall off before the 
blooming time, which detracts materially 
from their appearance. 

Keeping them cooler through September 
will check further growth, and admit of 
the wood getting matured, but the tem- 
perature should not be allowed to fall too 
low in the nights. If very large heads are 
wanted, the plants must be kept their full 
length, which, if they have been well 
managed and are strong will probably now 
be 4 feet in height ; if smaller heads on 
dwarfer growth are preferred, the plants 
should be kept in a growing temperature, 
and about the end of September the shoots 
should be half cut through some 8 or 10 
inches below the point, leaving them thus 
half severed for a fortnight. In that time 
the base of the cut part will get rallused 
over, when they may be cut away alto- 
gether, and eacn of the heads put in a 
6-inch pot filled with fine sandy soil. Kept 
close and moist like ordinary cuttings they 
will soon root, when they must be kept oh 
growing slowly, and in this way they will 
produce nice heads of bloom on stems that 
will not be more than 15 or 18 inches high 
when in flower, but the bracts will not be 
near so large as if the plants were left their 
full length. If some of the stock are kept 
somewhat cooler, say in a temperature of 
about 65° until after Christmas, and then 
removed to a little more waimth, they will 
come in later and last correspondingly 
longer. Such of the old plants as are 
grown on a second year should be cut 
back to within a few inches of the collar 
and started about the time advised for the 

reduction of cuttings ; when they have 

roken into growth paitially shake them 
out, giving pots a size or two larger. 
They will make several shoots the second 
season. They may be kept dwarfer if de- 
sired by treating them cooler with more 
ail through the crowing season, but, so 
managed, the heaas will be smaller. 

There is a variety of the plant with 
double bracts, that is, the coloured flond 
leaves are much more numerous than in 
the ordinary type ; it is well worth grow- 
ing, as also the white-bracted form of the 
onginal kind. They all succeed under the 
same treatment 

Insects.— The juices of these plants are 
too acrid for insects to trouble them much, 
although aphides will sometimes attack 
them, and may be destroyed by fumigation. 


POLIANTHES TUBEBOBA. 

(Tuberose,) 

Few plants can be had in bloom over 
so long a portion of the year as Tuberoses. 
Their perfume is much liked. The climate 
of this country does not suit them, conse- 
quently the bulbs are grown in different 
arts of the world — Italy, the United 
tates, and Africa~and after beiug im- 
ported and flowered once they are dis- 
carded. 

To have them in bloom over a lengthened 
period they should be potted at different 
times, a portion as soon as the bulbs can 
be had after they are imported, which is 
in the latter end of the year ; two more 
pottings should be made at intervals of two 
months afterwards. Good loam is the best 
to grow them in, with a little leaf-mould 
ana sand ; 6-inch pots are large enough 
for the largest bulbs ; drain well, make 
the soil moderately firm in the pots, 
leaving the tops of the bulbs well up above 
the soil. One of the principal things to 
attend to in their cultivation is to never 
let the soil have much water until they have 
made roots and begun to grow. For early 
blooming they should be plunged in a 
bottom neat of from 60* to 70*, the tem- 
perature of the house being about 70* in 
the daytime, with air admitted ; give no 
water until the leaves appear, dnd keep 
the soil fairly moist after they begin to 
grow freely. For later flowering the pots 
should be stood on a damp bottom, such as 
the earthen floor of a house, or pit, the mois- 
ture from which will be absorbed by the pots 
and communicated to the soil, so that little 
water need be given before top growth has 
commenced. Bring them on in heat, as 
advised for the earlier lot, so as to give a 
succession. The plants have a naturS dis- 
position to grow tall, and to keep them 
from being dSawn they should have plenty 
of light ; as soon as they have begun to 
grow away freely keep the flower stems 
near the glass. 

The undermentioned varieties are all 
good ; — 

African. 

American, 

Italian. 

The Pearl. 

Insects. — Aphides are sometimes trouble- 
some, for these fumigate. 

POLTGALA. 

These handsome and very distinct ever- 
men greenhouse plants are natives of the 
Cape, and are deserving of general culti- 
vation, not alone for ei^bmon purposes. 
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T)ut as ordinary decorative subjects. That 
they are not more generally grown seems 
strange, as their colour (bright reddish- 
purple) is scarce among hardwooded plants, 
and their appearance is distinct, either in 
or out of flower, from most things requiring 
a similarity of temperature and general 
cultural treatment. They are also of 
much easier growth than many hard- 
wooded subjects, not being liable to get out 
of health or go off suddenly. They are 
plants that we should recommend to be- 
ginners in the cultivation of hardwooded 
•greenhouse species, who sometimes get dis- 
heartened by flrst attempting to grow the 
most difticult things, whidi often slip 
through the Angers of even those who have 
had long practice, and have patiently studied 
itheir peculiai* habits and I’equirements. 
Pol)' galas are very free rooters, and not 
ueai'ly so impatient of slight excess ot 
moisture at the roots as many Cape plants 
are. They will grow in either loam or 
Abrous sandy peat, but we prefer peat 
where it can be had of anything like good 
<j^uality. 

They strike freely from cuttings of the 
young shoots, about 3 inches long, which 
may be taken off in spring. Put several 
together in 6-inch pots filled with sand, 
keep ill a moderate heat, moist, shaded, 
and covered with a propagating glass ; so 
treated they will root in five or six weeks, 
after which dispense with the glasses, and 
move singly into small pots. Keep mode- 
rately close, standing them on a moist 
bottom, give a little shade in the daytime, 
and as soon as shoot growth begins to move 
freely pinch out the points. Give more 
air as they get fully established, and 
syringe in the afternoons at closing time. 
Continue this treatment until autumn, 
when give more air, and winter at about 
45® in the nights. Towards March move 
into 3-iiich pots, stop the slioots, and keep 
the atmosphere a little closer until the r<»f»ts 
enter the new soil ; treat as in the preceding 
summer, about July again jiinch out the 
points of the shoots, and stand the plants 
where they will get plenty of light, l^et 
the autumn and winter management be as 
advised for the previous year, but about 
the middle of February shorten the shoots 
to within three inches of where they were 
stopped to in the summer, and place them 
in a house or light pit where they can be 
kept at a night temperature of 45° ; here 
they will soon break, and by the middle of 
April will be in a condition for repotting. 
If they have plenty of roots they should 
receive a liberal shift — 4 inchas will not 
be too much. Break the peat into pieces 
about the usual size for young hardwooded 


plants, add a good sprinkling of sand, and 
make the soil quite firm. At this season 
the “sun is powerful and the air begins to 
get much drier than earlier, consequently 
they will require both shade in the middle 
of the day and the house kept closer, by 
the absence of side air, for two or three 
weeks ; the stage upon which they stand 
must also be regularly damped morning 
and afternoon, and the house closed while 
the sun is yet upon the glass. At tliis 
time the points of the strongest shoots 
should be brought down low so as to induce 
a compact bushy condition, with a disposi- 
tion to clothe the base of the plants well 
down to the bottom. After they have 
taken to the new soil, which will be ap- 
parent from their young shoots commenc- 
ing to grow freely, give air as oidinarily, 
and syringe overhead every evening : get 
the water well under the leaves and to 
every part of the plants, so as to keep down 
spider. By the beginning of July pinch 
out the points of the shoots, to induce them 
to break back ; attention t(» this matter is 
of more importance with Polygaht^ than 
most plants, as their natural upright 
disposition of growth, if not checked, in- 
duces a thin, straggling bottom, and, if 
not stopped in the summer, they will 
j'equire cutting back in the winter to 
witliin the distance already prescribed for 
the previous yearns growth, wliich is a loss 
of time by reducing their size. Keep the 
shoots well 8))i ead out, and siipjKirt them 
with a few nice sticks, so as to keep the 
young plants in shape without too much 
formality. As the pots get filled with 
roots the wetting of the surface of the ball 
consequent upon the syringing overhead 
makes it a little more difficult to ascertain 
the condition of tb ^ soil underneath as to 
water, and necessitates close observation 
in this matter : but they must not be 
allowed to get dry at the bottom of the 
ball, or growth will be seriously checked 
and insects encouraged. By the end of 
August the plants wdl be benefited by the 
admission of more air and the absence of 
shading, so as to harden them up for the 
winter, during which season keep them in 
a temperature of 40° or near it in the 
night. Again, about the end of February, 
as last season, cut back the shoots to within 
6 inches of where they were stopped in 
summer, and encourage them at once to 
push young growths by keeping a little 
closer, as recommended for last ^ring. 
Move at the same time as then advised, 
giving 3 or 4 inch larger pots, ac’cording to 
the strength and condition of the plants ; 
tie them out so as to secure a compact, 
shapely outline, and keep all the strongest 
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shoots well down — ^this will have the effect 
of balancing the growth, which in these, 
more than in many plants, h^ a disposition 
to run up in the centre, leaving the bottom 
bare. Attend after ^tting, as advis^ 
last season, to shade, moisture, and air, 
with the regular evening^s syringing ; and 
again, by Uie end of June, stop all the 
shoots, both strong and weak, back to 
within 6 inches from the place they were 
shortened to in the winter. This is neces- 
sary, for two reasons — ^to produce an even 
head of bloom and ensure that it should all 
come in at one time, which will not be the 
case unless the above conditions are com- 
plied with. As the end of July apiiroaches 
give more air for a week or two prepara- 
tory to turning them out-of-doors. At the 
be^nning of August place them in the full 
sun, and screen the sides of the pots from 
its direct action. Continue to syringe 
overhead well every dry afternoon. They 
may remain here until the middle of 
September, if there is an appearance of 
fine warm weather, after which it will not 
be safe to leave them outside. Place 
for the winter in a good light house near 
the glass ; this, with the haidemng process 
they have gone through, will secure tludr 
flowering freely the coming spring, when 
they will make useful decorative plants for 
the consen’-atory, to prepare them for 
which let them be nicely tied through the 
winter, using no more sticks than necessary 
to keep them from having a straggling, 
untidy appearance. If the object is to get 
a poilion of the plants up to large speci- 
men size as soon as possible, then the 
strongest should, as heretofore, be cut back 
in the winter, and not be allowed to flower 
in the spring ; pot at the time before ad- 
vised, and in every way treat similarly 
through the season. Such as are allowed 
to flower must afterwards be cut back 
again, not leaving more than 6 inches 
from where stopped to the previous 
summer. Through all the stages of the 
existence of these plants it is necessary to 
stop or cut them back to something near 
this length, otherwise they get an unsightly 
naked appearance which destroys the effect 
of even a full sheet of bloom. Encourage 
them to break by slightly syringing and 
keeping a little closer, and when they have 
pusned a couple of inches of growth they 
should be moved into pots 3 inches larger 
— keeping the house a little warmer 
through the admission of less air for a 
short time. They should be, os in the 
previous season, placed for a few weeks in 
the open air to induce a disposition for 
flowering. As the plants will now be 
getting Targe enough even for exhibition 


purposes, a minimum tempemture of 35* 
m the night through the winter months 
will be sufficient ; by this means their 
flowering will be retarded in the spring, 
which in manv cases, where requir^ for 
exhibition, will be an advantage. Where 
it is the intention to so use them the tying 
must be more particularly performed than 
for home decoration, for unless the plants 
have sufficient support when they come to 
be carried any distance, they have a loose^ 
untidy appearance ; but insteatl of the use 
of a large number of sticks, three-fourths 
of the branches may be secured in their 
places by stout black thread. 

Poly galas are subjects that bear their 
blooming retarded much better than some, 
being stronger in constitution ; but where 
they are to he kept back for any particular 
time it is well to do it in the early stages 
ot the flower’s development. Each season 
after flowering cut them back as near as- 
already advised, which will cause them to 
last much longer in a stout, shapely con- 
dition. It 18 not advisable to move them 
on into pots larger than 18 or 20 inches, as 
these, with the assistance of weak manure- 
water during the season of growth, will 
keep them in condition for seveial years ; 
but as soon as they get in any way naked 
and leggy, it is better to consign them to 
the rubbish-heap, and grow on others to 
take their places, for which purpose a few 
young ones should be started every second 
year. 

There are two varieties well worth, 
cultivating. 

P. Dalmaisiana is the strongest grower, 
of the most robust constitution, and its 
flowers are proportionate in size, and pro- 
duced freely from the points of the shoots, as 
with the others. This is the best vaiiety 
for exhibition, its colour (purple) har- 
monising or contrasting well with almost 
any other flower. 

P. o^osfUifoha is more of a reddish- 
purple in the colour of its blossoms, is very 
free in growth and flower ; it is somewhat 
weaker in habit, but is a desirable plant, 
requiring the same treatment as to soil, 
temperature, stopping, and general routine. 
It does not generally attain so large a size. 

Insects. — There is one thing that 
renders these plants worthy of cultivation 
— it is their immunity from mildew, the 
worst pest that the grower has to contend 
mth. Scale, both brown and white, will 
live upon them ; if they get infested witK 
the latter the best thing is to destroy them, 
as any application that will kill the insect 
will also till the leaves. Brown scale can 
be removed with the sponge and brush, 
but it is better to ded with after the* 
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plants have been cut back when their 
^ blooming is over ; a good washing with in- 
secticide will then destroy the insects with- 
out injitting the plants. They are very 
Subject in &e summer to the attacks of 
red spider, which if not at once removed 
will in a short time destroy the leaves — ^in 
which case the plants are not worth much, 
as a hard stunted condition, from which 
they do not easily recover, is induced. 
A free use of the syringe all through the 
growing season, while tlie weather is warm 
^d favourable to the development of the 
insects, will keep them down , but the 
water must be directly applied to both the 
upper and under sides of the leaves where 
they harbour. 

POLYPODIUM. 

An extensive genus of Ferns, containing 
stove, greenhouse, and hardy species, and 
including many handsome kinds. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

P, Paradisce, Tropical America. 

P. pectinatmi. West Indies. 

P. plumomm, SouUi Ameiica. 

P. sanctum. West Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

P. effusum, Jamaica. 

P. nigresams, Java. 

P. tnchoides. Isle of Luzon. 

POLYSTIOHUM. 

A genus of Ferns comprising stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy species ; most of 
the kinds included in it hold only a 
secondary position in their apjiearance, 
but should be present in collections where 
the object is to include as many distinct 
forms as possible. The greenhouse section 
will usually be found most desirable. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

P. denticulatum, Jamaica. 

P. ordinatum. Chili. 

P. proliferum, Tasniania. 

P. pungtns. Cape of Good Hope. 

P. triangulare, Jamaica. 

P. vestitam. New Zealand. 

POETLANDIA. 

This is a limited genus of evergreen 
stove shrubs, only a few being known to 


cultivaitors. The appearwce of the plants 
even when not in flower is such as to make 
them worth growing, and their flowers are 
handsome and distinct-looking. They re- 
quire a high temperature, otherwise they 
make slow progress. 

Their method of propagation and general 
treatment is like to that recommended for 
Ixoras, which see. 

P. cocdnea, A fine species, with hand- 
some foliage, and striking red flowers, 
which open in summer. It comes from 
Jamaica. 

P. grandiflora. Much the finest of the 
genus in regard to the size it attains, the 
character of the foliage, and also the ap- 
pearance of the flowers, which are white, 
produced in summer, and the largest of 
any of the species. From Jamaica. 

P. platantha. This is from South 
America ; like the last-named it bears 
white flowers in summer. It is a smaller 
grower than P. grandiflora, but where that 
is cultivated there will scarcely be occa- 
sion for this. 

Insects. — The high temperature the 
plants require favours the ])re8ence of in- 
sects, all of which that usually affect stove 
plants aie troublesome on Portlandias. 
A free use of the syringe daily during the 
growing season will keep down the less 
injurious kinds. Mealy bug and scale may 
be got nd of by spunging in summer, and 
copious washings with insecticide in autumn 
and winter. 

POSOQUEBIA. 

These pretty evergreen stove shrubs bear 
handsome very long- tubed floweis indi- 
vidually not unlike those of the Stephanotia 
The two species most deserving ol cultiva- 
tion, P. longifloia and P. multiflora, are 
both natives of Guiana, and succeed l)est 
when grown in a model ately high tempera- 
ture. They strike well in spring from 
cuttings made of the young shoots consist- 
ing of three or four joints. They should 
be placed in sand, in a tempeiature of 70% 
kept close and shaded. Under such condi- 
tions they will be rooted sufficiently in two 
mouths to require shifting into 4-inch pots. 
They do best in peat, to which a moderate 
quantity of sand is added. Place them in 
a light position near the glass ; this is 
necessary, otherwise their natural inclina- 
tion to ^ow thin and straggling is in- 
creased. Pinch out the points of the shoots 
when they have made a few inches of 
growth. A temperature during summer of 
66® to 70* at night will not be too much 
with proportionately more heat in the day- 
time ; tie out the i^oots as they grow, so 
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as to lay the foundation of bushy speci- 
mens. 

By the middle of August they should 
have made sufficient progress to require 
shifting into e-inch or 7-inch pots, after 
which encourage them to make growth, so 
that their roots may get well h(jld of the 
soil before the short days necessitate a re- 
duction of the temperature. During the 
growing season synnge overhead daily, but 
discontinue this, and also shading, by the 
middle of September ; after that time 
gradually reduce the heat to 60® at night 
and keep them correspondingly cooler by 
day ; continue in this way throughout the 
winter, giving them less water at the roots, 
but yet not allowing the soil to get so dry 
as to cause the leaves to flag. 

In spring raise the temperature, and 
move them into pots 3 or 4 inches larger 
than those they are in ; treat them in other 
respects as in the previous summer. They 
may be expectea to bloom about mid- 
summer, and, in addition to theii hand- 
some appearance, will give an agreeable 
perfume to the house. 

After they have done flowering, shorten 
the shoots and enoouiage them to make 
growth before autumn ; to hel]) this 
manure -water should be giv< n once a week 
until the middle of Sepi/cmber. Treat 
through the winter as before, and in spring 
turn them out of their pots, reiuovea little of 
the old soil from the top of the balls, and give 
pots 2 or 3 inches larger. Apply more heat 
as the summer advances. This second 
season they will have grown large (uiough 
to produce a lin(» head of bloom ; when 
they have done flow'ering, again shorten 
the shoot*’ and treat in other respects as 
hitherto recommended. The plants will 
last for several years if the soil is partially 
renewed each spring when they are potted ; 
and they are assisted through the active 
season of growth with manure-water. 

Insects. — Poso(]^uerias are liable to be 
affected by most of the insects that attack 
stove plants. These must be kept in check 
by freely syringing with tepid water, 
which will be sufficient to remove all 
except mealy bug and scale ; should these 
pests appear dip m or syringe with insecti- 
cide. 

POTHOS. 

These are distinct-looking stove plants 
that emit roots from the stem, and like 
Jvjr, attach them to anything they can lay 
hola of. They are useful for coverii^ I 
walls, and are easily grown. All that is 
necessary is to take off pieces of the shoots 
and pla^ them singly in nots— this may 


be done at any time of the year, but best 
in spring ; they should be kept moderately 
close and moist, until the roots lay hold of 
the soil, after which grow on in a medium 
stove heat until the snoots have made con- 
siderable progress, when they may be 
planted out in a bed or removed to large 
pots. They are moderately strong growers, 
and if confined to pots must not & pinched 
for room. 

P. argyrwa, A well-known, free-grow- 
ing kind, with handsome foliage. It comes 
from the West Indies. 

P. argyrcea macrophylla. A distinct- 
looking form of P. argyreaea ; an equally 
free vigorous grower. 

P. anrm, A distinct and handsome 
species ; the leaves are a combination of 
deep and light green, with large pale yel- 
low blotches. It comes from the Solomon 
Islands. 

P. JiexxvostL A new species, with habit 
much like that of Maregravia, the leaves 
alternating from light to left, they ai‘e 
about 6 indies in length, oblong-acuminate, 
jiale green in colour, and lay quite flat on 
the surface to which the stems attach them- 
selves. From India. 

Insects. — A good syringing daily through 
the growing season will usually keep them 
free from the attacks of the different kinds 
of insects ; but, if this is not found suffi- 
cient, sponging will be the safest remedy, 
as the succulent character of the leaves is 
such that they do not well bear the appli- 
cation of insecticide. 


FRATIA. 

These are greenhouse herbaceous plants 
of a somewhat interesting character. They 
are of moderate growth, and flower freely 
if giown in a good light house. They are 
increased by division of the roots in spring 
before growth begins ; if the portions taken 
off the parent plants are large enough they 
may at once be placed in good-sized pots, 
tying the shoots as they advance to sticks 
for support. 

P. oegonicefolia. Has blue flowers ; it 
blooms in the summer, and comes from 
Nepal. 

P. corymbom. Flowers white, produced 
in summer. From the Cape of Good Hope. 

P. littoraliB. A summer bloomer, the 
best of the genus. 

Insects. — Both aphides and red spider 
are partial to these plants ; for the destruc- 
tion of the former fumigate, and use the 
syringe regularly in summer to keep down 
the spider 
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PBIMULA. 

Few plants are more useful for green- 
house decoration than the Chinese Pri- 
mulas, of which there are now so many 
fine varieties, single and double. If re- 
quired the single kinds alone will furnish 
flowers the whole year round, seed being 

E ut in at different times so as to produce 
loom in succession. But it is for winter 
flowenng that these plants are most accept- 
able. Young plants are the best, the old 
ones should be discai’ded each year after 
they have bloomed, and others brought on 
regularly to take their place. 

To get the plants strong lor autumn 
flowering some seed should be sown early 
in Mai'ch ; at tins time a largo shallow pan 
should be drained and filled with tine 
sifted loam, to which is added some leaf- 
mould and sand ; press the soil smooth, 
and slightly water the surface to close up 
any holes wherein the seed might get too 
deep. Allow’ a day for the soil to dry, and 
then sow the seeds, not too thickly, cover- 
ing very slightly, and again pressing the 
surface smooth. Place a piece of thin 
white paper over the top to prevent the 
soil drying, so that no water need be given 
until the })lants are up ; stand in a tem- 
perature of 60®. As soon as the seeds 
vegetate remove the paper and put near 
the glass so as to prevent the young plants 
being in any way drawn up weakly. Shade 
slightly wdien the sun is bright, giving 
when required just enough water to 
moisten the soil, but not to make it too 
wet. Admit air in the day, and when the 
little plants are an inch high prick them 
off 3 or 4 inches apart in shallow boxes, 
drained and filled with soil such as the 
seed was sown in ; place the boxes close 
to the glass, and keep the night tempera- 
ture similar to that in which the seeds 
were sown, allowing it to rise with some 
air on in the daytime proportionate with 
the now increasing sun heat. Shade a 
little when the sun comes on the plants, 
and give water as the soil gets dry. Treat 
in this way until the end of May, when 
they wdll do best in a cold frame stood 
facing northwards in an open situation ; 
plenty of air should now be given with a 
thin shade in sunny weather. By the 
middle of June the plants must be moved 
to 5-inch pots. The soil should now have 
some good rotten manure mixed with it in 
addition to the leaf-mould and sand, drain 
the pots moderately and move the plants 
with as little disturbance of the roots as 
l>os8ible ; pot moderately firm and return 
to the frames, which should now be half 
fiU^ with fine ashes to raise the plants up 


near the glass so as to keep them stout, as 
if Primulas ever get drawn they ore half 
spoiled ; to prevent this they must never 
be stood too close together. After potting 
keep the frame a little close for a few days, 
then give plenty of air in the day with 
some on at night as well ; keep the ashes 
on which the pots stand damp, and give 
water to the plants when required. If the 
lights are drawn off altogether in the 
nights, and replaced by day, the dew will 
benefit the plants, and as the pots get full 
of roots give manure-water once or twice 
a week. In most cases 6 or 6 inch pots 
will be large enough to flower the plants 
in, but if it is thought desirable to grow 
some on bigger they may be moved to pots 
a size or two larger towards the end of 
August. Alter this time no more shade 
should be necessary. Before there is 
danger of frost move them to a house or 
pit where they can be stood well up to the 
glass. Up to this time it will be well to 
pinch out all flower-stems produced as 
soon as they are visible — this will have the 
eftect of strengthening the plants, and 
enabling them to bloom better when re- 
el uiied later on. During the flowering and 
through the winter they will bloom better 
in a temperature of 45® than if colder, and 
care should be taken during the dark dull 
weather not to wet the foliage, or to give 
more water than is necessary : neglect in 
either of these matters tends to cause the 
plants to damp ott — a complaint to which 
rnmulas are subject in winter, especially 
when in too low a teiupeiature, or stood 
far from the glass. A successional sowing 
shouhi be made about the beginning of 
May to flower later on in winter and spring 
after the earliest are over. 

The double kinds of Primula, the llowei*s 
of which last longer than those of the single 
vaneties, are increased by cuttings made 
of the side shoots, which, when well man- 
aged, the plants produce freely. The cut- 
tings may be put in any time during the 
spring or summer; they should be cut 
away from the parent plants with as much 
stem as obtainable, and put singly in pots, 
only large enough to hold them, filled with 
fine loam, to which a good portion of sand 
has been added. No more water should 
be given than is needful, pr the cuttings 
will be liable to rot ; if they are put in 
early in spring when the weather is cold 
the temperature of the house should be 
kept up hy fire-heat to 50® or 55®, and they 
should be kept moderately, but not too 
close, as overmuch confinement will also 
cause decay. When enough roots are 
foimed to support the plants from flagging, 
gradually give more air, and stand them 
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where they will get plenty of light ; ae 
soon aa the little pots are full of roots move 
into others an inch or two larger, using 
soil lihe that advised for the single kinds. 
A good light house or pit is better suited 
for the growth of this section of Primulas 
than frames such as recommended for the 
single sorts. The general treatment re- 
quired through the summer in the matters 
of soil, air, water, and shade is similar to 
that needed by the single varieties. Con- 
sequently, all further that is necessary is 
to move the plants on into larger pots when 
those they are now in get fainy filled with 
roots, "^en the weatner becomes cold in 
autumn the double sorts should be placed 
where they can have a little more warmth — 
from 45® to 60® in the night is not too much, 
and be stood near the glass. In a low 
temperature it is scarcely possible to avoid 
many going off by damping, as a further 

E recaution against whicn the soil should 
e kept raisSi right up to the foot of the 
stalks of the lower leaves. 

The single Primulas have been so much 
improved in recent years, that all needful 
is to secure good strains of the white, red, 
and purple forms. Of double kinds there 
are several sorts of white, pink, and red, 
that afford enough variety for all purposes. 

1\ japonica. Makes a useful pot plant 
for greenhouse or conservatory decoration. 
It is easily raised from seed. 

P. Sieboldii (cortvsoidea amama). This 
is a beautiful species of which there are 
many forms, varying in colour from white 
to pink, lavender, red, and cnmson. These 
are nearly hardy, and are charming plants 
for greenhouse decoration, for which they 
shoSd be kept in pots, plunged and pro- 
tected in frames through the winter. They 
are increased by division of the crowns, 
potted and grown on in cold frames. 

Insects. — Aphides are almost the only 
insects that affect Primulas ; the best 
method of destroying them is by fumiga- 
tion with tobacco. 

PRITCHABDIA. 

A beautiful genus of stove Palms, so dis- 1 
tinct in appearance that they should find a 
place everywhere where large fine-leaved 
plants are grown. 

For propa^tion and cultivation, see 
Palms, uenerm details of culture. 

P. Martii, A handsome species with 
massiv^ deeply-plaited leaves. From the 
South 1^ Ii^as. 

P. paeifiecL A noble plant with very 
large pelmatisect, plaited leaves, that re- 
curve considerably at their outer edge. It 
is manageable in size so that it can be 


accommodated in an ordinary-sized house. 
From the Polynesian Islands. 

PBONAYA ELEOANS. 

An evergreen plant from the Swan River 
with blue or lilac flowers, produced in 
summer. It is not very attractive or much 
grown, but it can be used as a roof-climber. 

It can be raised from seeds sown in 
spring, or shoot cuttings put in at the same 
season, treated in the ominary way in a 
tenlperature of 66® ; pot on when rooted 
and keep in a medium heat until mid- 
summer, when give more air, and treat as 
required for the generality of greenhouse 
species. Winter at about 46®, and in spring 
give more pot-room. The plant is a mode- 
rate grower, and does best in good fibrous 
peat, with some sand ; through the summer 
give such treatment as is required by other 
Australian plants, with plenty of light and 
air. The sprinu following turn out in the 
border where tney are to be grown, and 
train the shoots as they extend. 

Insects. — Red spider is often trouble- 
some, unless the syringe is kept regularly 
in use through the growing season. It is 
also more subject to aphides than most 
plants of like description, and must be 
frequently fumigated, or the young leaves 
get crippled. 

FBOSTANTHEBA. 

Evergreen greenhouse flowering shrubs, 
not much valued at the present day. They 
thrive under treatment such as advised for 
Chorozemas, which see. 

The following are the best of the genus ; 

1\ Umanthos, Is a summer bloomer; 
it bears purole flowers, and comes from 
New South Wales. 

P. linearis. Also a summer bloomer, 
with purple flowers, from New South 
Wales. 

PSTOHOTBIA JASMINIFLOBA. 

This plant^ usuaUy known as Gloneria 
jaeminiflora, is of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, and is well worth a place. It 
is an evergreen species of neat growth, re- 
quiring stove heat. The flowers are white, 
forne at thepoints of the shoots in bunches, 
like those of a Bouvardia. It blooms in 
spring. 

Its mode of propagation, and the general 
culture required, are such as advised for 
Jasminums, which see. It comes from 
Brazil. 

Insects. — Scale and mealy bug are often 
troublesome on the plant, and must be 
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PTEBIS. 

A genus of pretty Ferns, including stove, 
CTcenbouse, and hardv species. Many of 
them are of elegant habit, and especially 
adapted for decorative use in combination 
with other plants, as also in a cut state for 
mixing with flowers. Variegation of a 
decided character is rare among Ferns, but 
it is found in Pteris more distinct than 
in others — for example, the beautiful little 
P. tricolor, with P. Argyroea and P. cretica 
albo-lineata. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

P. aspericaulis. East Indies. 

P. nemoralis variegata. Bourbon. 

P. rubricaulis. 

P. tricolor. Malacca. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES, 

P. argyrcea. East Indies. 

P. cretica. Candia. 

P. cretica alho-lineata. Java. 

P. hastata. South Africa. 

P. scaberula. New Zealand. 

P. eerrulata. Indio. 

P. serrulata Applebyaiia, 

P. serrulata crutata. Japan. 

P. serrulata cristata lacerata. 

P. serrulata Vixonii. 

P. serrulata Leyii. 

P. umbrosa. Australia. 


FTYOHOSPEBMA. 


A genus of greenhouse Palm^ few in 
number but remarkable for their elegant 
appearance. When they have attained a 
medium size they rank among the most 
stately objects that can be introduced to a 
conservatory ; what is still more in their 
favour is their ability to thrive with much 
less warmth than most Palms. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

P. Auxandrai. A handsome ^ecies, in 
either a small or mature state. The leaves 


are pinnate, the pinnse droop slightly, 
which combined with the evenly aidied 
form of the entire leaf gives the plant a 
plume-like appearance, such as is not 
surpassed by any in cultivation. From 
Queensland. 

P. Cunnmghmn/ii ( syn: Segfoiihiaelegans), 
In general appearance this is so Uke P. 
Alexandras that an intimate acquaintance 
with the two plants is necessary to dis- 


tinguish one from the other. The young 
leaves of this kind have not the reddish- 
broTO tint that is present in P. Alexandrae, 
but in other respects they are so near alike 
that it is not necessary to include both in 
the same collection, ^ew Holland. 

P. rupicola. A stately, distinct-looking 
species, with broad pinnate leaves, the 
pmnse much wider than in the last-named 
kinds. A native of Ceylon. 

PULTENiEA. 

An extensive genus of low -growing 
evergreen greenhouse shrubs, with great 
sameness in the flowers, os most of the 
species are yellow. 

They succeed with treatment such as 
given for Boronias, which see. 

The undermentioned are the most de- 
sirable : — 

P. cordata. Flowers yellow, produced 
in spring. A native of Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

P. elliptica. Yellow ; a spring bloomer. 
Fiom New Holland. 

P. ericoides. Yellow and red ; also a 
spring bloomer. Swan River. 

EEIDIA GLAUGESOENS. 

An elegant and very singular stove 
plant, with erect habit of growth like that 
of most of the Aralias. In general appear- 
ance the leaves are like those of some of 
the Mimosas. The flowers, which in them- 
selves are insignificant, are produced singly, 
one to each of the leaflets, giving the plant 
a most remarkable appearance. It is best 
adapted for confining to a small state, such 
as in 5 or 6 inch pots, for table decoration. 

It is increased by cuttings, and grown 
on afterwards in the way advised for stove 
Aralias, requiring heat like them, which 
see. A native of Java. 

RESEDA ODORATA. 

( Mignouette.) 

This fragrant flower is everywhere a 
favourite. 

It is easily raised from seed sown at 
different times in the year, according to 
the season it is wanted to flower. It is 
most acceptable in winter. There are 
different ways of treating it so as to have 
it in bloom during the dull season ; either 
by growing several small plants in 6-mch 
pots or by large examples grown singly in 
good-sized pots, usually described as tree 
Slignonette. To have the latter in good 
condition the seeds should be sown in 
spring, three or four together in 3 or 4 
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inch pots, in good loam, with a little 
manure and sand added. Stand in a 
tiame, and when the plants are up thin 
them out fb one ; if to be gi^wn tree 
fashion thehe must have all the side shoots 
pinched off as they appear, and a stick 
should be put in the soil to support each. 
When the pots are fairly full of roots move 
into otheis 7 or 8 inches in diameter, keep- 
ing the side growths removed until the 
leader is 18 or 20 inches high, when pinch 
out the point so as to cause shoots to break 
that will form a head. During this time 
ordinal^ greenhouse treatment is all that 
is needful, give plenty of light and an*, 
with water to the roots as required, and 
syringe overhead in the evemngs. Stop 
the shoots two or three times through the 
summer, keep the flowers picked off, and 
put a stick to the stem sumcient for sup- 
port. If the plants are required large they 
should be moved into 10 or 12 inch pots 
when those they occupy are full of roots, 
but much may be done to produce large 
plants with comparatively little root-room 
it manure-water is given freely when the 
soil is filled with roots. If bush-shaped 
iflants are preferred stop the leadmg shoot 
when about 4 inches high, and again, later 
on, giving the requisite supports to keep 
the shoots well ojjened out so as to admit 
light to the centre of the plants and secure 
the desired shape. To flower in winter in 
small pots, wmch in most cases will be 
found the most convenient way, the seeds 
should be sown early in August ; stand 
the pot‘' in a frame, directly the little 
plants appeal give plenty of air by draw- 
ing the lights off when there is no liKeli- 
hood of excessive rains, giving water when 
the soil seems to requii’e it. Four’ or five 
plants are enough to grow in a 6-mch pot, 
and a small stick should be ]>ut to each so 
as to keep them erect. Before there is 
danger of frost move the plants to a pit, or 
the slielf of a greenhouse, where they will 
be close to the glass, and admit air freely, 
with an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture. Another sowing should be made in 
September to flower in spring, manage 
them as advised ^or the earliest set of 
plants ; winter near the glass, with plenty 
of air to prevent them from being drawn. 

Insbcjts. — ^Aphides are often troublesome 
on Mignonette, and if allowed to remain 
long undisturb^ will spoil the plants. As 
soon aa present they should be destroyed 
bjr fumigation. 

EHAPIS. 

This genus of greenhouse Palms consists 
>f few species^ one at least of which, B. 


fiabelliformis, is second to none for its 
usefulness where slender-growing elegant 
plants ai e required. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

A pretty, thin-stemmed 
species, with small fan-shaped leaves deeply 
Svided. Like many other Palms, in the 
early stages of the plant’s existence the 
leaves do not show their true character, 
but it is always effective, and the foliage is 
so stout in texture and naturally so endur- 
ing that it bears much hard usage. From 
China. 

flahelliformis variegata, A prettily 
variegated form of the preceding, deservedly 
much prized by lovers of variegated foliaged 
plants. 

EHODODENDBON. 

The kinds of Rhododendron that will 
thrive under greenhouse treatment are now 
numerous ; among them are several species, 
such as the magnificent R. Nuttallii from 
Bootan, which attains a height of 20 or 
30 feet, R. Gibsonii, a compact bushy 
habited soit from Khoseea, R. arboreum, 
from Nepal, R. Dalhousianum, from the 
Himalaya, R. jasminiflorum, from Malacca, 
and R. javanicum, a Java species, from 
which have sprung the laige number of 
beautiful hybiids, now coming so largely 
into use for conservatory decoration. The 
fiee-growing habit of these hybrids, and 
their equally free disposition to flower — 
often two or three times in the year — com- 
bined with the beauty of their flowers go 
to rank them with the most desirame 
plants for the decoration of cool houses. 
The hybrid varieties possess a much better 
habit than R, javanicum, which is a de- 
termined spare erect grower, not disposed 
to branch out. 

The mode of propagation best suited to 
the hybrid sorts is grafting on such of the 
seedling varieties as possess a free vigorous 
constitution. The stocks reqiiire to be 
raised from shoot cuttings in tne ordinary 
way, and grown on in 6 or 8 inch pots 
until laige enough for grafting, when they 
must be headed down to within 6 or 6 
inches of the pots, and the grafts, which 
should consist of pieces of the preceding 
year’s shoots, inserted. The work ought 
to be done in the winter, and after grafting 
the plants should be placed in sufficient 
warmth to start them mto growth ; when 
some progress has been made the points of 
the shoots must be pinched out to induce 
the lower eyes to break so as to lumish the 
plants with side branches. After this the 
treatment is simple, merely giting pot-room 
as required. 
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These Rhododendrons do not want so 
much root-space as many things. It wQl 
be well to keep the plants altogether under 
glass for two years, giving ‘ordinary green- 
house treatment, after the grafts have got 
a good start in the warmtli adri^ady advised, 
this is requisite to get them on in size. 
Atterwards they will be better out-of-doors 
in the summer. They do best in good 
turfy peat, to which add some sand. Large 
growing kinds like R. Nuttalli, as they get 
big enough to require it, must have large 
boxes or tubs to grow in, or better still, be 
planted out. 

The undermentioned are desirable sorts : 
a. Countess of Haddington, Blush white. 
R. Countess of Sefton. White and rose. 
jB. Dennisomi, White and lemon ; very 
fragrant. 

It. Duchess of Edinburgh, Bright orange 
scarlet. 

It, Duchess of Sutherland, White, flowers 
fringed. 

R, Duchess of Tech, Yellow, tinted with 
scarlet and rose. 1 

B, Lady Skelmersdale. Pure white. 

R, Maden^s Blush, Blush white. 

R, Pink Beauty. White and pink. 

R, Princess Alexandra. Pure waxy 
white. 

R. Princess Alice. White, tinged with 
pinkj fragiant. 

R, Pnneess Royal. Rose colour. 

R. Prince of IVales, Oiange red. 

R. Purity. Pure white ; very flagrant. 
R. Rosy Gem. White, pmk, and lose. 

R, Taylorii. Pink. 

R. Thomsonii. Scailet. 

R. Veitchianum. Yellow and white. 

The following species are fine kinds : 

R. arhoreum. Scarlet. Nejial. 

R. argentewm. White, with black spots. 
Himalaya. 

R, Aucklandii. White. Himalaya. 

R. Dalhomianum. White. Himalaya. 
B.Falconeni. Redand w'liite. Himalaya. 
R. Fortunii. While. Oliina. 

R. Oibsomi. White. Khoseea. 

R. jasmmiflorum. White. Malacca. 
R.javamcum. Yellow. Java. 

R. Nuttallii, White and yellow. Bootan. 
Insects. — Rhododendrons are not much 
subject to the attacks of insects, but grown 
under glass they frequently get affected 
with sede or mealy bug, for which syringe 
freely with water, and sponge with soap 
and water. 

BHOPALA. 

In their native habitats these plants 
assume the propbrtions of trees, and in a 
comnarativeiy small state they are very 


effective for Uie decoration of greenhouses 
or conservatories. Their foliage is distinct 
and handsome, in some of the species 
almost resembling that of Palms. 

They are increased by cuttings made 
from three parts inatur^ shoots cut in 
lengths of a couple of joints each, discard- 
ing the soft extremities ; they should be 
put four or five together in 6 or 6 inch 
pots half filled with sand and loam, the 
remainder all sand. The cuttings may be 
put in about August, when the wood will 
usually be found in right condition ; place 
them in a temperature of 66“ or 70“, where 
they will strike in two months if kept 
covered with ti propagating glass, moist, 
and shaded. When well rooted move 
singly into 3 or 4 inch pots filled witli 
loam to which add some sand, and keej) 
them through the winter in an ordinary 
stove temperature ; Iieie they will make 
some progress in ton growth, which it is 
necessary should be kept moving. In the 
spring jiots two or three sizes larger will 
be required, and soil similar to that in 
which they wcie previously potted should 
be used. Keep through the summer in an 
intermediate or stove temnerature, stand- 
ing them where they will get plenty of 
light, with air in the dav ancl a little 
shade in bright weather. The temperature 
ilie plants aie kept m is not material, as 
they will grow in a greenhouse, but it is 
better this first summer to keep them as 
advised in a moderately lugh temperature, 
as by this means time is saved, and the 
growtli will be more iileasing in appear- 
ance. All that is required is to attend It) 
them with water, syringing overhead daily 
through the season until autumn, when 
discontinue it. But if the plants can be 
accommodated with warmer quaiters than 
that of a greenhouse during the winter and 
through the ensuing summer much more 
l>rogres8 will be made, and tliey should be 
given pots a couple of sizes larger in the 
spiing, and treated as advised, for the 
summer previous. After this they will do 
in a greenhouse or conservatory, where 
their stately erect growth — they shouhl be 
confined to a single stem — will be effective. 
The plants will not get too tall for a mode- 
rate-sized house for three or four years, 
and will simply require more root-room 
each spring. When too large they may be 
headed down before the season^s growth 
commences, and should be stood for a time 
in heat if possible to help their breaking, 
after which they may be turned out of the 
pots, some of the old soil shaken away and 
replaced with new. 

The undermentioned are desirable kin^ ; 
R, corcovadensis, A large-leaved, dis- 
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tinctrlooking plant, with foliage of great 
substance. A hne kiud. Brazil. 

R. crenata, A distinct and handsome 
free-growing variety. 

R JongM. Similar in habit to B. 
corcovadensis, but with bigger leaves. 
Brazil 

R, Porteana. A handsome kind. 

Insects. — The juices of these Rhopalas 
seem to be proof against insects, except 
mealy bug, which can easily be kept down 
by syringing. 

EIOHAEDIA (OALLA). 

For the distinct and elegant form of 
their flowers, as for their bold, handsome 
leai^es, these greenhouse plants are alike 
remarkable ; the ease with which they can 
be grown still further enhances their 
merits. The pure white trumpet-shaped 
flowers of B. setniopica are equally attractive 
when used for filling large vases as they 
are when growing on the i>lant. In addi- 
tion to their merits as cool greenhouse 
plants they bear forcing well, so that with 
a sufficient supply and means for biinging 
them on in heat they can be had in flower 
from the beginning of the year until 
far on in summer. The common white 
species may be termed an aquatic, and it 
will live and flower out-of-doors in a small 
pond or tank of water, sufiiciently deep to 
prevent the roots being frozen. 

Callas are best increased from the 
suckers which they produce freely ; these 
should he taken off in the spring before 
growth commences and put singly in from 
3 to 6 inch pots, acooraing to their size. 
They grow well in ordinary loam to which 
has been added a moderate quantity of 
sand. As soon as potted they should be 
stood in a house or pit— if with a little 
warmth they will move into growth 
qiiicker ; give plenty of water to keep the 
soil well moistened, and when they begin 
to move freely stand where they will be 
under the influence of full light. Do not 
shade even in the brightest weather unless i 
the leaves are found to be scorched, as the 
stouter and shorter they are the better. 
About the end of June give pots a size or 
two larger, in which they will complete their 
growth and flower — standing out-of-doors 
from the latter end of August until there 
is danger of frost will benefit them bv 
helping to mature the growth, on which 
their me blooming depends. The strongest 
plants may be had in flower at Christmas 
oy placing them in moderate heat six 
weeib before ; stand well up to the glass, 
and do not let the roots want for water. 
They may be grown to a large size in the 


course of three or four years, so as to fill 
12 or 16 inch pots if required, by annually 
moving them on, but moderate-sized ex- 
amples consisting of two or three crowns 
in 8 or 10 inch pots are generally prefer- 
able. 

A still better way where the means 
exist is in the spring to turn them out of 
the pots, divide the crowns, and plant 
them in the open ground in rows, a foot 
apart, with a little more room between the 
rows, choosing an open situation ; here 
they will grow very strong if well supplied 
with water through the summer. About 
the middle of September take up and put 
in pots just big enough to hold their roots 
without undue pressure ; so treated they 
make short leaf-stalks and look better 
when in flower, but plants that have been 
managed in this way are not usually so 
good for the earliest forcing as such as 
liave been grown in pots altogether, there- 
fore it is better to keep the outdoor-grown 
stock for later flowering. 

The undermentioned are well deserving 
of a place in every greenhouse : — 

E. aWo-maculata. Leaves spotted with 
white ; a pretty variety. Africa. 

R, cethi^ica. The best for greenhouse 
use. It comes from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

A hastata, A yellow-floweied kind of 
moderate growth, deserving of a jdace. 

B. rmlanolenca. A pretty kind, similar 
in habit to R. alho-maculata ; the leaves 
ai*e spotted with white, the spathes yellow, 
with a bold blackish-puiple spot at the 
base. A South African species. 

Insects. — Richardias are not much sub- 
ject to insects except aphides, which often 
infest the leaves and flowers ; if these 
appear fumigate with tobacco. 

BOELLA OILIATA. 

This is a native of the Cape ; it has long 
been grown in a few collections of hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants, but from its 
very distinct general habit, and the un- 
common colour of its flowers, it seems 
strange that it has not been more fre- 
quently met with, especially as used for 
general decoration — its flowers, from their 
very unusual colour, associating well with 
almost any other plants. It is a fi*ee 
grower, but requires to be carefully looked 
after in respect to mildew, to which it is 
very subject, pai*ticularly in the winter 
season, if kept in too low a temperature ; 
in fact, to attempt to winter it in a chilly, 
damp atmosphere is to court almost certain 
destruction. There is one peculiarity 
natural to this plant that some persons 
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object to — its very small leaves are pro- 
duced in tufts upon the weak, thread-like 
shoots, and to each little bunch is one, a 
sort of guard-leaf, much longer than the 
rest, which while still young, and a full 
vear or more before the others decay, turns 
brown, but is still retained upon the plant 
— giving it a rusty appearance ; and if the 
plant is ill-grown, or kept too cold through 
the winter, this rusty appearance is in- 
creased. When, however, a well-flowered 
example is met with, its remarkable w'hite, 
bluish-purple-tipped blossoms, covering 
the surface almost so as to touch each 
other, effectually hide any brown appear- 
ance the foliage may have. 

The plant never attains a size that 
renders it unsuited for growing, even 
where the room at command is limited. 
To gpw it well good fibrous peat with 
one-sixth of sand added is required. It is 
a free-rooting subject, much more so than 
its general appearance would lead one to 
suppose. 

Tlic method of propagation is by shoot 
cuttings. If put in towards the end of 
March, select such as are strong and about 
two inches in length, and put several to- 
gether in 6-inch pots in sand ; keep moist, 
with shade when the sun is on the glass, 
and moderately, but not too close in 
an intermediate temperature. They will 
soon root, when give more air, and as 
soon as they are sufliciently established 
move singly into pots about 2 inches in 
diameter, using fine peat with a good 
sprinkling of sand. Directly the little 
plants begin to move freely pinch out the 
points of the shoots ; keep through the 
summer near the light, stood on a moist 
bottom, with shade from the sun, and a 
moderate amount of air in the daytime. 
Under such conditions they will progre.ss, 
and may require towards the end of 
summer the points to he again jiinched 
out. Winter at about 45“ or 50“, and 
early in March move into 4-inch pots, 
using soil as befo^'e advised ; a little after 
this, when they begin to move faster, again 
pinch out the points of the strongest shoots. 
As the weather gets brighter give shade, 
and moisten the material on which the 
pots are stood at closing time daily, but 
admit more air in the day than required 
the preceding summer. By the beginning 
of July give 6-inch pots, and tie the 
strongest shoots out to small sticks ; con- 
tinue similar conditions of sharle, air, and 
moisture until the middle of September, 
when give more air with a drier atmo- 
sphere. Now winter at about 45®, and again 
towaj*ds the beginning of March move 
them into pots 2 inches larger, giving 2 


inches of drainage, and pot firmly, placing 
to them at the same time sufficient sticks 
for their support, running the sticks as for 
as possible into the new soil so as not to 
injure the roots. 

The plant will flower in even the 
smallest state, but while young the flowera 
should be removed as soon as formed. 
This will be all that is now required in the 
shape of stopping, as it is a very even 
grower, not often making any over-strong 
shoots, but if such should appear they 
must be shortened back. Admit no side 
air for two or three weeks, shade a little 
when very bright, and keep the stage on 
which they stand damped during sunny 
weather, but do not syringe overhead. 
The plants, if all goes well, will quickly 
take to the new soil. Attend to them 
properly with water, but on no account 
give it before it is required, as this, in 
common with most hardwooded plants 
indigenous to the Cape, is impatient of too- 
much moisture at the roots. Keep in a 
good airy house or pit near the glass, for it 
is especially a light-loving subject, that 
will not do well if crowded or shaded by 
other plants. Close the house early in the 
afternoon while the sun is on the glass, 
during the spring months ; through the 
summer admit plenty of air in the day- 
time, and continue to damp the stages and 
sides of the pots when the house is closed, 
but do not wet the plants overhead, for 
they are in no way benefited thereby, and 
the effect of water on the young growth is 
to render it more liable to mildew. 

By the beginning of July some of the 
strongest plants may probably have so far 
filled the pots with roots os to wai’rant a 
second potting ; but in the case of any 
except the strurgest it will not be required, 
and had better not be attempted, for if the 
roots do not exist in sufficient numbers, so 
as to enter this new soil in quantity before 
winter, it is apt to get sour, thereby in- 
ducing an unhealthy condition from which 
few plants will recover. Give the most 
vigorous a 2-inch shift, using, as before,^ 
go(Kl peat, with a similar proportion of 
sand, as advised for the early potting. By 
August they will most likely set flowers 
upon the points of all the shoots ; these, as- 
soon as formed, should be picked off. By 
the end of August discontinue early closing, 
and leave air on m the night during the 
succeeding month to ripen up the growth. 
Keep them moderately cool through the 
autumn, during which the house must be 
closed in the night, or the plants may get 
chilled* Most likely they will again diow 
bloom, which must he picked off, or it 
would come in at a time when of little use^ 
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and interfere with the next season’s growth. 
They must be wintered at the wannest end 
of the hardwooded house, if there is not 
other accommodation for them ; but they 
will do much better if they can be placed 
where they can receive from 40® to 45° in 
the night, until the temperature is brought 
up to that by solar heat, as this Romla 
cannot bear without injury so low a tem- 
perature as many plants indigenous to the 
same country. Tie out nicely, so as to 
keep their branches in the required posi- 
tion, for it is naturally procumbent in 
growth, and if not tied up it will lie over 
the i)ot so ap to receive injury and have an 
unsightly appearance. Again, about the 
beginning of March, repot ; the strongest 
will bear moving into pots 3 inches larger ; 
to such as are weaker do not give more 
than a couple of inches more room. Now, 
as the plants get stronger, use the soil a 
little more lumpy — it will do broken about 
the size of walnuts. As before, tie the 
branches out to the rim of the pot ; after 
potting treat as in the preceding season as 
to water, keeping the house lor a few week.s 
a little closer, until the roots have begun 
to take to the soil, and closing with sun- 
heat and moisture. 

It is now time to decide vhat is to be 
done with the plants in regard to allowing 
all or a portion to flower. If the whole are 
^own simply for decorative purposes, then 
it is best to allow them to bloom, which 
they will do freely from the points of 
every shoot. If some are required to be 
grown on larger, these should again have 
their flowers removed as soon as they are ' 
formed. Those that are allowed to flower 
may, when in bloom, be removed to the 
conservatory, and placed where they will 
receive plenty of light and not be over- 
crowded ; as soon as they have done flower- 
ing move them back to the hardwooded 
house, and pick all the old flowers off. 
This is a matter of the greatest importance 
with this plant at aU times, but more es- 
ecially if they are allowed to open any 
uring the autumn or winter ; for if not 
immediately removed after they have de- 
cayed, they begin to mould, and will kill 
Almost every snoot right back as far as the 
season’s ^wth, and very often destroy the 
plant. This is a singular peculiarity to 
which this Eoella is subject under cultiva- 
tion ; no doubt owing to the natural con- 
<lition of the wood not being calculated to 
resist the effects produced by the confined 
Atmosphere of a plant-house, which causes 
the flowers after they have closed to be- 
come mouldy. 

After blooming, grow them on with the 
others that have not been allowed to 
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flower, treating them as in the preceding 
season in every way, except that none will 
this season require another pot. As 
autumn approaches, again give more air, 
day and night, so as to mature the wood ; 
but not even when they get large niust 
they be fully exposed to the open air, as 
the plant does not well bear such treat- 
ment, exposure only aggravating the rusty 
appearance of the leaves, without being of 
any benefit. 

A full crop of flowers will no doubt be 
again formed this autumn, and should be 
removed ; winter the plants in a tempera- 
ture similar to such as recommended the 
previous season, near the glass in a light 
house. In the spring, about the same time 
as heretofore, move again, giving them 
pots, as before, 3 inches larger, which is as 
large a shift as this plant ever requires. 
After they are potted, give the same treat- 
ment as anvised for the preceding seasons ; 
they will this year make nice young 
flowering specimens, and may be allowed 
to bloom either for conservatory decoration 
or for exhibition if required, where the 
plants, from their uncommon colour, are 
always effective. If wanted for showing 
later in the season, say about August, they 
will, if all the flowers are taken off in the 
spring, set a second crop later on, which 
will come in about the time indicated. 
Through the autumn and winter keep as 
in the past years, tying them nicely into 
shape ; pot as before, and at a similar time 
in the spring. This season, if all has gone 
well with them, they will be large enough 
to exhibit in any collection of plants, if 
they are required for such purpose ; and 
for the time to come let the general routine 
of their culture be sirailai- to that which 
has been advised through the early stages 
of their existence. 

Insecjts. — In the cultivation of this 
plant one of the principal things to be 
guarded against is mildew. Whenever 
this makes its appearance sulphur should 
at once be applied. The plant is little 
subject to the attacks of insects. If it 
stands so as to touch others that are 
affected with browm scale, or under a plant 
upon which this insect exists, it will get 
upon it, but does not increase fast, and it 
can be easily kept dowm by going over the 
plant with a smml brush at times. This is 
the only insect we have ever seen it troubled 
with. 

BOaiEEA. 

These handsome cool stove plants have 
never been so much growm as the beauty 
of their flowers warrants, and where their 
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cultivation has been attempted it has often 
happened that they have bloomed indif- 
ferently. This may generally, we think, 
be traced to their having been grown in too 
much heat, or to their roots being confined, 
as they do not succeed so well in pots as 
when planted out They are hardwooded 
evergreen shrubs. Their flowers are borne 
in bunches, in form not unlike those of a 
Kondeletia. llieir propagation is by cut- 
tings, which strike best when made of 
shoots produced from branches that have 
been cut back, taking the young growths 
off with a heel in spring as soon as large 
enough. These we have found to root 
much better than cuttings made of ordi- 
nary shoots. They do beat put singly in 
little pots filled with sand, kept moist, 
close, and shaded. When they are well 
rooted and sufficiently hardened pot in 
sandy peat A temperature of 60® in the 
night is enough for them during the 
summer, with a proportionate rise by day. 
Syringe overhead daily, allowing them 
plenty of light, with a little shade in very 
bright weather, and more air than the 
generality of stove plants require. 

By the middle of July move them into 
6-inch pots, using good peat. During this 
time they will need the points of the shoots 
pinched out, otherwise they will run up 
thin with insufficient branches. Give more 
air in the autumn ; in the night, through 
the winter, a temperature of 50® will be 
enough, and just as much water as will keep 
the soil fairly moist should be given. In 
March use a little more warmth, and as 
soon as they show signs of beginnmg to 
grow, move them into 9-inch or 10-inch 
pots, treating them during summer as ad- 
vised for the preceding season Should 
any of the branches evince a disposition to 
out-grow the rest, cut them back. The 
pots they are now in will be large enough 
for the season. Treat as before durmg the 
summer and following winter, and in the 
spring they should be planted out where 
they are to remain. The best position is 
against the end of a house, where their 
heads will get a fair amount of light, and 
a small border can be made wherein to 
turn them out ; drain it sufficiently and 
fill it with turfy peat, to which add a 
moderate quantity of sand and some broken 
crocks. The shoots should be trained out 
in fan shape, and will only require to be kept 
regularly arranged to cover the allotted 
space. They will flower during the ensuing 
summer, ^er which slightly cut them in 
and encourage further growth. Ecwh year 
when the blooming is over they will want 
more or less shortening back according to 
the extent to be covered. When the soil 


gets tolerably well filled witJi roots a good 
plan is to give weak manure-water once a 
week thiough the growing season. If this 
course is pursued, the result will be sturdy 
examples that will in due season produce 
plenty of flowers. 

There are only a small number of species 
in cultivation, of which the undermentioned 
are the most desirable : — 

R. amosna. A pretty rose-coloured kind 
that blooms in the summer and autumn. 
A native of Guatemala 

R, gratmima. Flowers pink, a fine 
species which, treated as above advised, 
grows well. It comes from Mexico and 
blooms in the summer and autumn. 

R. versicolor. Has red flowers, and is 
also a summer and autumn bloomer ; from 
Central America. 

Insects. — These plants are not usually 
much subject to insects if they are kept 
syringed, as they should be, during the 
summer, and they are not placed in con- 
tact with other things that are affected 
with scale ; this is troublesome wlien once 
it gets established on them, and it is best 
removed by sponging. 

EONDELETIA SPEOIOSA MAJOR. 

This and the smaller-flowered type are 
stove plants, and possess much to commend 
them to the general cultivator. They are 
frequently seen on the exhibition table, but 
ai‘e scarcely showy enough to find favour 
with growers for show purposes ; this, 
however, does not in any way detract from 
their merits as regards decoration or the 
production of cut flowers. Foi the com- 
paratively small quantity of high-coloured 
flowers that a tasteful bouquet should con- 
tain, we know of no plant more suitable 
than the RonOoletia ; it possesses the 
essential property of endurance when the 
growth and flowers have been made under 
the conditions reouisite to impart this cha- 
racter to them. To this in the selection of 
flowers for such purposes, sufficient atten- 
tion IS not always given. The flowers are 
equally durable on the plant, and will 
keep fresh for many weeks in a conserva- 
tory or greenhouse — that is if the plant 
has been grown so as to avoid the soft, 
tender state, consequent upon too much 
heat and an over-moist atmosphere, with 
the absence of sufficient light, for the 
Bondeletia is more of an intermediate 
house subject than of an ordinaiy stove. 
It is a native of Havana, and will winter 
without injury in a night temperature of 
50®, with a corresponding rise during the 
day. Hence those who have the means for 
keeping up as much heat as this need not 
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hesitate to attempt its growth. It is a slow- 
jm)wing plant, very much finer-rooted 
^an the generality of stove subjects, and 
a very much slower grower. On thu 
account, and coupled with the fact that it 
will bear cutting in freely every season, it 
can be kept to a medium size for a number 
of years. 

Cuttings made from the young half- 
ripened shoots will strike fredy in a tem- 
perature of 70® at any time of the year 
when they can be had in this state, but 
spring will best suit the generality of 
growers, for at this season it is usual to 
propagate a number of different plants, 
which can be accommodated to a similar 
routine of treatment. Insert four or six 
together in a 4-inch pot, drained and half 
filled with a mixture of sand and peat, the 
upper portion all sand. Keep moist and 
moderately close under a propagating glass. 
They will root in a month, and must be 
moved singly into small pots before the 
roots exist in such quantify as to become 
matted, using good fibrous peat, with 
enough sand to keep it open. Although 
the Eondeletia will thrive well in an in- 
termediate temperature, yet, as it is a slow 
grower, no harm will be done by keeping 
it for the first twelve mouths sulyected to 
more warmth — indeed that will be rather 
an advantage, as in this case it will attain 
a larger size in the time. Plenty of light 
is an essential, and therefore it will be well 
to place the young plants on a side stage 
immediately under the dass. Very little 
shade, and that only during the hottest 
part of the day, will lie needed, for its some- 
what hard-textured leaves are not suscep- 
tible of injury from the sun, except where 
absolute scorching takes place. A mode- 
i*ate admission of air in the middle of the 
day, propoitionate to the state of the 
weather, will be required, and the house 
should be closed early enough to secure 
for some hours in the latter part of the 
afternoon the benefit of a close sun-heated 
atmosphere, which is very much to be pre- 
ferred to the heat originating from the use 
of fire alone. A slight damping overhead 
with the syringe at this time 3iould also 
be given. As soon as the young plants 
have fairly commenced to grow it will be 
necessary to stop the leading shoot. Atten- 
tion to this matter is of mure importance 
in the case of the plant under notice than 
in that of the mwority of stove subjects, 
for if left to itself it is of a somewhat 
erect habit, and the wood is of so hard a 
nature that when it acquires age and 
strength it cannot be trained ; the stopping 
mu»t he repeated until a sufficiently bushy 
head is secured. By the middle of July 


the plants will require another shift into 
pots 2 or 3 inches larger, according to the 
quantity of roots they have got ; let the 
soil be a little more lumpy, it should also 
be of the best fibrous description that will 
last long, for although the plant will bear 
its bfdl reducing with a view to partially 
renewing the soil when it has become 
exhaustS or adhesive, still its roots are 
produced in such a mass that the soil can- 
not be shaken away without much disroot- 
ing. It thus becomes necessary to provide 
sou that will be of an enduring nature, so 
as to keep in a suitable condition for 
several years. Tie the shoots out in a 
horizontal position to lay the groundwork 
for the future specimen. 

As autumn approaches, give more air^ 
less moisture in the atmosphere, and dis- 
continue the use of the syringe and shading, 
reducing the heat as winter comes on, dur- 
ing which time the night temperature may 
be kept at an intermediate warmth of 60® 
or 65^, with 6® or 10® higher in the day* 
Give more heat about the beginning of 
March, shortly after which they will re- 
quire moving into other pots, which should 
be 3 inches or 4 inches larger ; use soil of 
a similar description to tnat advised at 
the last removal, and again pinch out the 
points of all shoots that have got so long 
as to have a straggling appearance. As the 
summer advances treat as recommended 
during the preceding. It is natiualfy so 
free in flowering that it will bloom in a 
small state ; if olooming subjects are re- 
quired, a portion of the plants may be 
mlowed to flower, and in that case no 
further stopping must be resorted to until 
after the blooming is over. Those intended 
to be grown on so as to get them up to a 
considerable size with as little delay as- 
possible, must be stopped as they require 
it, and all will bear another shift about 
July. Be guided by the condition of the 
roots and the size of the plants individu- 
ally in determining the size of the pota 
they are moved into. Continue to teeat 
as in the previous autumn and during the 
following winter as before. From this 
time forward the treatment required will 
be of a routine character as regards spring 
potting, which will be all the shift the 
plants will need during the year. They 
may be expected to flower m June each 
season, and i^ on the decay of the blooms^ 
they are cut out and not much length of the 
shoots removed, they will again flower by the 
middle of Septemlier. When in bloom the 
plants will b^ moving to a conservatory 
or other house where requfltod for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Alter the second flowering they must 
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have the whole of the shoots shortened so 
far back as to keep the sp^imens in a suf- 
ficiently compact form without too much 
formality ; by this means they can be kept 
in a hemthy blooming state for years, and 
when they get as large as required, they 
must not be potted oftener than every 
second year, but may be had in a vigorous 
condition by the use of manure-water. 
When they have arrived at this stage it is 
well to cut the plants back after they have 
completed their first bloom, and as soon as 
they have broken turn them out of the 
pots, reduce the ball one-third or so and 
return them to the same pots. By carry- 
ing out the operation at this season, there 
wul be time enough for the roots to get 
possession of the new soil, and to m^e 
stout growth before winter, which will 
bloom satisfactorily the ensuing summer. 
So managed, the plants will last for many 
years. They will also bear heading down to 
within a few inches of the pot, but in this 
case the operation should be performed 
early in the spring, just as growtn is about 
to commence, first letting the soil get 
moderately dry, at once placing the plants 
in a brisk hea^ and giving no water, ex- 
cept by syringing overhead, imtil the 
cut-back stools have pushed shoots. When 
these have advanced 2 inches or 3 inches, 
the balls may be freely reduced and placed 
in smaller pots, after which the stopping of 
the shoots and subsequent treatment may- 
be in accordance with the manner in whicn 
the young plants have been advised to be 
grown. 

Insects.— Mealy bug and scale will live 
on the Rondeletia, but do not thrive as on 
foliage of a more succulent description. 
When affected, the best remedy is washing 
with strong applications of insecticide in 
the autumn -vmen growth is complete. 
Thrips, if present in the house or pit in 
whicn it is grown, will also attack it. 
These can be best destroyed by fumigation 
or washing with tobacco- water. 

B08A. 

Roses have always held the first place as 
outdoor flowers, and of late years their 
cultivation under glass has been much ex- 
tended and greatly improved, especially in 
the treatment required to produce bloom 
during the winter and early spring months. 
The great difficulty to contend with in 
forcing Roses has always been the natural 
susceptibility of the foliage to mildew, 
much increased ^ the soft, delicate leaves 
produced in artificial warmth. But ex- 
perience has shown that Roses can be so 
toeated under glass as to reduce the attacks 


of the parasite within such limits that it 
can be easily dealt with. The free admis- 
sion of ail:, so necessaiy in the case of other 
plants to prevent mildew, is found with 
Roses grown in heat to be the certain 
means of causing it : the least current of 
cold air coming m contact with the tender 
leaves in winto and early spring is all but 
sure to be followed by mildew. Whatever 
air is given during the time above-named 
should be at the ndge of the house alone, 
and this in small quantities. It will thus 
be seen that Roses to be grown as they 
should be in the early part of the year re- 
quire a house to themsmves. 

Many of the hybrid perpetuals and the 
Noisettes answer well for indoor culture, 
but the Tea varieties are most to be de- 
pended on, e^ecially for flowering in 
winter and spring. Roses for pot culture 
will do either on their own roots, or on the 
different stocks usually employed. Cut- 
tings may be struck at different seasons in 
the spring, using the immature young 
shoots obtained from plants that have been 
grown in warmth. Put five or six together 
round the sides of small pots filled with 
sand, and keep moderately close, moist, 
and shaded in a temperature of about 60’’ ; 
so treated, the greater part will strike, 
after which gradually inure them to the 
air of the house or pit in which they stand. 
Give them plenty of light, with shade 
when it is sunny, and admit whatever air 
is found necessary to prevent the tempera- 
ture from rising too high, as far away from 
the plants as possible. When they have 
got plenty of roots move singly to 3 or 4 
inch pots, using good strong loam, with 
some manure and a little sand added, 
pressed solid in the pots. Keep in a grow- 
ing temperature, ana stop the points when 
they have made some growtn. A cold 
frame or pit will do for them during the 
summer, with a little shade ,when the 
weather is bright ; give water as needed, 
and syringe freely in the afternoons. To- 
wards autumn give more air, and winter 
them out of the reach of frost. The Tea 
varieties are scarcely ever at rest, except 
when kept so cold as to stop growth, and 
if they can be accommodated through the 
winter with a greenhouse temperature, or 
a few degrees higher, they will gain much 
in size ; where such is available move them 
into' pots a size or two larger in the 
autumn, shortening the shoots a little at 
the same time. In this way they will 
make pretty plants before spring, pro- 
ducing a nice sprinkling of flowers. All 
that IS further require with the Tea 
varieties under notice is to continue to 
treat as in the preceding summer, shading 
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from the sun, syringing regularly daily, 
and giving mannre-water freSy until July, 
when the plmite may be stood out-of-doors, 
on a bed of ashes to keep out worms ; care 
i^ould be taken that they do not want for 
water. In August give larger pots to those 
that require it, seeing that the drainage of 
all the sto^ is right, and towards the end 
of September take them indoors. Some 
good growers of Tea Roses never turn their 
plants out, but keep them wholly under 
glass. Bv replacing the old soil with new, 
and carehil attention to keep them free 
from aphides, red spider, and mildew, this 
section of Ro^ may be kept in good con- 
dition for many years in pots not more 
than 10 or 11 inches in diameter, the 
shoots l^ing cut in moderately each year 
after flowering. 

Grafting is usudly done in winter, the 
stocks previously being raised from cut- 
tings, which are transferred to little pots, 
headed down close to the bottom, the grafts 
put in and then confined in heat until the 
union has taken place, and some growth 
been made ; afterwards they are kept on in 
a warm house until there is enough solar 
heat to keep them moving, shifting into 
larger pots as growth advances. Treat 
subsequently as advised for the plants 
raised from cuttings. 

The Tea varieties when grown, as they 
always should be, in a light house and 
near the gla^ will bear through the 
‘‘autumn and winter a night temperature of 
60" or 66® ; the favourite white sort 
Niphetos should have 6® more than this ; 
the day temperature ought to be a little 
higher according to the dull or sunny 
ch^cter of the weather. All Roses under 
pot culture, or when planted out under 
glass, should have good rich holding loam 
to grow in — they do not like light soil 
— and in potting it should be rammed hard 
so as to make it solid ; and one-sixth of 
rotten manure, with a small quantity of 
sand, should be added if the loam is very 
heavy. The Tea varieties, which are 
mainly to be depended on for bloom 
through the autumn and winter as well 
as much of the rest of the year, seldom fail 
to produce flowers from the growth they 
are continually makii^ when it is not too 
weak, consequently it is necessary to supply 
them reguli^ly with the requisite suste- 
nance to xeep up their strength. This can 
be done by the use of manure- water once 
a week or so when in active growth ; some 
of the light artiflcial manures applied to 
the surface of the soil in the pots so as to 
admit of' being washed down hr the water 
given, answers admirably for Koses of all 
kinds, but especially for the Teas. The 


usual course taken with the hybrid per- 
petuals intended for pot culture, is to 
strike the cuttings or carry out the graft- 
ing operations out-of-doors, and when the 
plants have grovm so as to acquire enough 
strength to ^e them up and pot them m 
autumn, after which they should be kept 
cool out of the reach of frost, and brought 
on slowly into flower in spring with little 
flre-heat the first season ; they should be 
stood out-of-doors where they will be well 
cared for during the summer when they 
have bloomed ; a portion of the soil should 
be removed in the autumn, and larger pots 
given to those that require them. Aiter 
thus having a year’s growth in the ;^ts 
so as to enable them to get establiwed 
they may have more heat. 

The hybrid perpetual varieties should 
not be forced for bloom in the dead of 
winter, as the Tea sorts may easily be, as 
they do not bear forcing so early as the Teas. 
If forced so as to bloom later the plants 
will go on improving for years, in the same 
manner that tne Teas will. When planted 
out in the house they occupy, and grown 
bush fashion, Roses attain a large size, and 
yield quantities of flowers, but are not so 
much under control as to the time of 
flowering as when kept in pots. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the way in which 
Roses may be used when planted out and 
grown as roof- climbers, or in covering back 
walls in greenhouses, further than to point 
to the fine appearance they have when 
well managed, and when suitable varieties 
are chosen, although with the assemblage 
present they cannot be expected to do so 
well as when th^ have a house to them- 
selves. Where Roses are used as climbers 
in a house where other plants are grown, 
none but the best growers, with leaves that 
are the least subject to mildew, should be 
employed. Where planted out the soil 
should be well supplied with manure- water, 
or surface dressings such as advised for the 
pot plants. 


pot 


he following varieties are suitable for 
culture : — 


TEAS. 


Catherine Mermet. Flesh colour. 
Devoniensie. White. 

Gloire de Di^on. Yellow, shaded with 
salmon. 

OovhauU. Rose, centre buff. 

Homer. Rose, salmon centre. 

Isabella Spnmt, Canary yellow. 
Madame ae St Joseph. Salmon pink. 
Madame Falcot Apricot. 

Madame ViUermoz. White, centre sal- 
mon. 

Niphetos. White. 
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President, Bose, sliaded salmon. 
Safrcmo, Apricot. 

HYBRID PERPETUALa 

Alfred Colomb, Carmine red. 

Annie Alexieff, Rose colour. 

Baroness RothsehUd, Light pink. 

Beauty of Waliham, Rosy-crimson. 
Ooptom Christy, Salmon-flesh. 

Catherine Soupert, Rosy-peach. 

Centifolia rosea. Bright rose. 

Charles Lefehvre, Bright red. 

Dr. Andry, Bright red. 

Duchesseae Vallombrosa, Rosy-peach. 
Duke of Connaught. Bright crimson. 
Duke of Edinburgh, Crimson. 

Edouard Andre. Red. 

Emily Laxton. Bright rose. 

Fisher Holmes. Bright scarlet. 

General Jacqueminot. Red. 

Henri Lcdechaux. Carmine. 

Jules Margottin. Red. 

La France. Silvery-peach. 

La BosUre, Deep maroon-crimson. 
Madame Lacharme. Pure white. 
Madame ThSrese Levet. Rose colour. 
Mademoiselle Eugenie Verdier. Rosy- 
saJmon. 

Marie Baumann. Crimson-red. 

Marquise de Castellane. Rose colour. 
Pierre Notting. De^ red. 

Souvenir de Victor Verdier. Bright red. 
Star of Waltham. Carmine. 

Victor Verdier. Rose colour. 
fVhite Baroness. Pure white. 

The undermentioned are suitable for 
climbers : — 

Belle Lyonnaise. Lemon colour. 

Celine Forestier. Sulphur-yellow 
Cheshunt Hybrid. Light carmine. 
Climbing Devoniensis. White. 

Desprez d fleur jaune. Sulphur, red, 
and buff. 

Gloire de Bordeaux. Silvery-white and 
rose. 

Gloire de Dijon. Yellow, shaded with 
salmon. 

Jeanne d^ Arc. White. 

Lamarque. White. 

Madame Marie Lavelley, Rose. 

Madame Trifle. Lemon colour. 

Marechal Niel. Golden yellow. 

Ophirie. Copper and na:^een. 

Reine Olga de JV urtemherg. Bright red. 

Mildew, which has already been noticed 
as the worst enemy of Roses grown under 
glass, must be continually sought for, and 
as soon as the least sign is seen of the 
young leaves puckering or curling, flowers 
of sulphur must be dusted on the affected 
plants. If the parasite is left unchecked 
tor even a few days it spreads in all direc- 


tions, causing the leaves to fall off with the 
inevitable weakening of the plants that 
follows. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 
the insects that affect Roses ; to keep the 
former down it is necessary that the plants 
should be syringed freely every day during 
the active growing season, and twice a 
week at least in winter, doing the work 
thoroughly by getting the water to the 
under side of the leaves as well as the 
upper surface. If the syringing is well 
ana regulai-ly done aphides seldom give 
much trouble ; but if they appear fumigate 
with tobacco moderately, repeating the 
application until the insects are destroyed. 
When Roses are used as roof-climbers in 
houses where other plants are grown, such 
as in conservatories, the syrin^ng recoin- 
mended must be regularly attended to; 
neglect of this is generally the cause of 
Roses doing indifferently when grown in 
this way. 

RUSSELIA. 

These are graceful-habited stove plants, 
and very distinct as regards general cha- 
racter. R. juncea is the best known and 
most usually cultivated species. It has 
slender. Rush-like branches, which droop 
in such a way as to give it at all times a 
handsome appearance, enhanced by its 
scarlet tube-siiaped flowers. Russelias 
root freely from cuttings made of small 
pieces of the shoots. If, in spring, these 
are inscited, five or six together, in 4-inch 
pots filled with sand, and put in a warm 
iiouse or pit, shaded and moist, under a 
bell-glass, they will root in a month, after 
which shift them -singly into 3-inch pots 
in fibrous loam wdth a little sand added. 
Place them in a light position in a teni- 
])erature that will do lor ordinary stove 
plants, give air in the daytime and main- 
tain a model ately, not too humid, atmo- 
sphere ; little shade will be required, except 
in very bright weather. 

Plants of these Russelias are inclined to 
branch naturally, but it will be advisable, 
as soon as the growth is fairly commenced, 
to pinch out the points of the shoots ; this 
will promote a bushy condition. Syringe 
overhead daily through the summer ; by 
the end of July shift them to 6 or 6 inen 
pots. Each plant should have a stick to 
support the centre shoot, the side branches 
being allowed to hang down naturally. 
Reduce the heat towards the end of 
September; a minimum temperature of 
60* will be sufiicient in winter. In spring, 
about March, give them 7 or 8 inch po^ 
and when fairly got into growth pinch the 
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points out of the strongest shoots ; keep 
them supplied with water at the roots, but 
they do not require to be so moist as some 
plants. Give increased warmth as the 
summer advances, and treat generally as 
in the preceding season ; they may be ex- 
pected to bloom about July or a little later, 
and win keep oi^ flowering for some time. 
Nothing more wul be neeaed except addi- 
tional root-room each spring until they 
occupy pots 12 or 13 inches in diameter ; 
after that each season some of the old soil 
may 1^ sht^en away and new substituted, 
giving a little manure-water during the 
height of their growth. They are good 
plants for han^g baskets. 

B. juncea. Has very narrow leaves, bears 
bright scarlet, pendent, tubular flowers, and 
is a native of Mexico. 

B, multiflora. Bears bright red flowers, 
which are produced freely when the growth 
is well matured through being exposed to 
sufficient light and air. It comes from 
South America. 

Insects. — Russelias are not much sub- 
lect to the attacks of insects, but mealy 
bug and scale will live upon them ; if 
affected by the former, lay the plants down 
on ^eir sides and syringe them freely with 
tepid water. Scale must be removed by 
sponging. 

SABAL. 

A genus of stout, large-growing stove 
Palms, with fan-shaped leaves, only suitable 
for a large house where their big leaves have 
room to extend. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

S, Bl^himiana ( syn, : S. wmhraculifera ). 
A large, strong-growing species that forms 
a thick trunk, on which are borne very large 
fan-shaped leaves, deeply plaited. It comes 
from the West ladies. 

SAOOHABUM. 

This is a genus of reed-like stove plants 
to which much interest is attached from 
the fact that one species S. officinarum, 
which produces the sugar of commerce, 
belongs to it. All the species are easily 
mwn, and have more or less elegance in 
weir appearance. 

Propagation may be effected by division 
of the crowns, which should be carried out 
in spring before growth commences and 
the plants at once placed in a brisk grow- 
ing ne&t ; they thrive in a mixture of loam 
and peat^ with some sand added. After 
thegr get established a cool stove or inter- 
meaiate heat is all that will be required, 
with abundance of water whilst growing, 


and a free use of the syringe, keeping the 
soil drier in winter. 

S. offidnartm. This species forms straight 
stems clothed with handsome green leaves. 
It grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet, and is 
very effective for use in the many ways that 
flne-leaved plants are now employed. It 
comes from India. 

S, violacevm. Differs little in appear- 
ance from S. officinarum, except that the 
stems have a purple or violet colour, 
which,, contrasting with the green shade 
of the leaves, enhances their appearance. 
From the West Indies. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 
sometimes troublesome on these plants, 
but a free use of the syringe wiR usually 
be sufficient to keep the former in check ; 
for aphides fumigate. 

SADLEBIA OTATHEOIDES. 

A beautiful, distinct-looking Tree Fern 
of moderate growth. At present it is ve^ 
rare in collections, but deserves a place in 
even the most select company. It comes 
from the Sandwich Islands, ^d requires 
warm treatment. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

SALVIA. 

Amongst the best autumn and winter 
flowering plants are the Salvias. Being 
remarkably easy to grow, and abundant 
bloomers, they at once become most 
valuable for greenhouse decoration, and 
for furnishing flowers for cutting. Cut- 
tings of the various kinds struck in the 
spring have ample time to get large enough 
for flowering in autumn and winter; if 
put in about the middle of April, five or 
six together in 6-inch pots in sand, stood 
in a temperature of 60 , kept close, moist, 
and shaded, they will strike in ten days or 
a fortnight; then give more air, and as 
soon as they have had time to make a fair 
amount of roots move singly to 3-incb 
pots, and for a week or two stand in a 
similar temperature to that in which they 
have been struck. When they get esta- 
blished pinch out the points of the shoots, 
and mve air freely ; Iby the end of Ma^ 
the plants will be better out in a cold pit 
vfhere ^ev can have plentv of light. 
Again pincm out the points of the shoots 
when they have grown a joint or two ; 
they are auick lowers, and m June should 
be moyea to hu^er pots, the size being 
varied in accordance with that of the sorts 
grov^ the smaller growers, like S. Pit- 
cherii and others of Ine auttunn bloomers, 
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may be put at once into their flowering- 
pots 8 or iO inches in diameter, while the 
very stronc growers, such as S. gesnerse- 
flora, will do put in pots of this size to be 
moved on later to others 3 or 4 inches 
larger. After this time they will be better 
out in the open air, and the shoots should 
be again stopped as soon as they have 
begun to grow freely. See that in all their 
stages th^e plants are well supplied with 
water, as if let to get dry the lower leaves 
suffer and their appearance is spoilt, while, in 
addition, the growth receives a check. Put 
sticks for support as required, and stand 
far enough apart to prevent their being 
drawn. When the pots get full of roots 
give manure- water freely. Let them stand 
out-of-doors as long as there is no danger 
of frost — when there is they must be moved 
under glass. The early-flowering kinds 
will give a fine display through October 
and November. 

In place of keeping Salvias in pots all 
through the summer some growers turn 
them out in the open ground about June, 
lifting and putting them in pots towards 
September, which saves some trouble in 
watering, and if the roots are cut round 
with a spade a fortnight before taking 
them up the plants do not suffer much 
check ; give them plenty of water, and 
keep the house or pit in which they are 
stood a little close for a week or two. 
After flowering all but enough plants to 
furnish cuttings may be thrown away. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

S. Bethellii. Kose colour. 

fif. alho-ccerulea. 

S. coccinea grandiflora. Salmon red. 

S, elegans. Scarlet. 

S, gesneroEtflora. Bright scarlet. A fine 
late sort. 

S. HeeriL Orange and red. 

S. ianthina. Purple. 

8. patens. Blue. 

S. patens alba. White. 

8. Pitcherii. Blue. 

8. splendens Bruantii. Scarlet 

8. tricolor. Purple, white, and scarlet. 

Insects.- -Salvias are not much troubled 
with insects except aphides, for which 
fumigate or syringe with tobacco-water. 
If red spider affects them syringe freely 
with clean water. 

8AN0HESIA. 

Evergreen stove plants, combining some- 
what handsome flowers with b^utiful 
variegated foliage, which latter is their 
greatest attraction. The plants have a 
pretty effect in a small state confined to a 
single shoot, or larger when grown in the 


form of a dense busL In general ap- 
pearance th^are not unlike Aphelandra 
Leopoldii They are of easy culture, nice 
examples in 6 or 8 inch pots can be had in 
a few months from spring-struck cutting 
Their method of propagation and after 
treatment is similar to mat advised for 
Aphelandras, which see. 

8. glaucophylla. Ground colour of leaves 

f ien, mid-rib red, lateral nerves yellow, 
native of Eucador. 

8. nohilis variegata. Has lar^ hand- 
some leaves, ground colour lively green, 
the nerves yellow, well defined. Also from 
Eucador. 

SANBEESONIA AURANTIAOA. 

A tuberous-rooted plant that may be 
grown as a climber ; in habit and gener^ 

0 ^. It is the only species of t^e genus at 
present in cultivation. The flowers are 
orange-yellow in colour. It will succeed 
under treatment such as advised for 
Gloriosas, which see. It comes from 
Natal. 

8ANSEV1EBA ZE7LAN10A. 

A singular evergreen stove plant with 
long, narrow, stout, erect sword -like leaves, 
deep green in colour, banded with white, 
springing from creeping stems. Those 
who are fond of plants with a decidedly 
distinct habit can scarcely fail to like this 
Sanseviera. It is one of a moderately 
numerous genus, more of which, for 
ordinary purposes, it will not be necessary 
to glow. 

its cultivation is by no means difficult. 
It is increased by sucKers which should be 
taken off in spring before growth begins ; 
all that 18 necessary is to divide the crowns 
into pieces, large or small, according to the 
inclination of the cultivator — a large plant 
will bear separating into single crowns, or 
simply cutting in half ; the pieces should 
have as much root attached to each as can 
be got, and should be placed singly in pots 
large enough to hold them. The plant 
will grow in either peat or loam with a 
moderate quantity of sand added. When 
potted grow on in a brisk stove heat, 
giving them a moderately light position, 
with a little shade and a confined atmo- 
sphere until they begin to grow, after 
which give air daily with no shade unless 
the leaves are found to bum. This Sanse- 
viera does best with a liberal amount of 
heat in the summer, and in winter should 
have a night temperature of 60^ It comes 
from Ceylon. 
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Inssots. — T he leathery texture of the 
leayes prevents their becoming a prey to 
many insects, but scale sometimes attaches 
itself to them and the creeping stems ; 
when it appears it can best be removed by 
sponging. 

SARMIENTA BEPEN8. 

A creeping evergreen stove Gesnerad. 
Like most allied species it is easy to 
manage, and may be grown in a pot with 
the shoots supported by sticks, or in a pot 
or basket suspended from the roof, witii 
the shoots allowed to hang down ; or, if in 
a basket, trained round it so as to cover 
the surface. In this way they have a 
pretty effect when not kept too close, 
letting the points of the shoots have 
li^rty. Thus treated, its red flowers are 
seen to advantage. It requires the same 
treatment as Columneas, which see. It 
comes from Chili. 


8ABEA0EN1A. 

Among the singular forms now and then 
assumed by plants, few can match the Sar- 
racenias, or Side-saddle Plants, as regards 
grotesque shape and beautiful leaf colour- 
mg, and this wholly independent of their 
equally curious and beautiful flowers, 
vdxich, like the plants, are entirely diffe- 
rent from those of all others. All the 
species have hollow leaves more or less 
extended, and succeed best in an inter- 
mediate temperature ; some, like S. pur- 
purea, are stout, short, and much distended, 
others, like the different forms of S. Drum- 
mondii, funnel or horn shaped, and as 
much as 3 or 4 feet in length when well 
grown; in all the leaf-blade is more or 
less extended, so as to form a lid to the 
mouth of the pitcher — not very decided in 
S. purpurea, but large and completely over- 
l^ping the orifice in some of the varieties 
of S. flava. The whole of the family 
belong to what have recently been called 
Insectivorous plants. The Sarracenias are 
easily grown, if their wants are fairly well 
supplied. Where failure occurs it is mostly 
traceable to their being kept too warm. 
An intermediate temperature both summer 
and winter suits them best, although some 
of the kinds, such as S. purpurea, will 
mx)w in a cold frame or even live out-of- 
doors in certain places, but its appearance 
is not nearly so good as when grown in a 
little heat A night temperature of 48** or 
60® in winter, and 60® in summer at night, 
and from 70* to 76® in the daytime will be 
found to suit them. 

Soil is another most important matter. 


The fibrous material with all the earthy 
matter shaken out of the best Orchid peat, 
added to an equal part of chopped s^ag' 
num and a gocxi sprinkling of potsherds or 
charcoal, with a little sand, shoidd be used. 
The crowns should be divided about the 
beginning of February before the roots 
have begun to move ; they may be potted 
singly, or grown several together in pots 
propo^ionate in size to the numbers oc* 
cuppng each. A 4 or 6 inch pot is big 
enough for a single crowm. ^e pote 
should be one-third filled with drainage, 
and* the material pi^ed moderately firm 
about the roots, giving them immediately 
as much water as will soak the whole. 
The plants should then be stood on some 
moisture-holding medium ; the nearer the 
glass they are the stouter they will grow, 
and the higher coloured the pitchers will 
come. They are swamp plants, and should 
be watered twice a week in winter, and 
eveiy day through the growing season — at 
all tunes the soil should be kept quite wet. 
If shade is given in summer it should be 
with very thin material, and none is re- 
quired unless the sun is found to bum 
the leaves. They are better not syringed 
overhead, as water applied in this way to 
the tall-growing kinds makes the pitchers 
weak and scarcely able to support them- 
selves. They look the best when a number 
of crowns are grown together, say as many 
as will occupy a 14 or 15 inch pot. It is 
important that they should have the whole 
of the material shaken away once a year 
and replaced with new, or it will get sour 
and cause rotting of the roots, a condition 
from which the plants take years to re- 
cover. All the kinds, except the different 
forms of S. Drummondii, should be re- 
potted about the time mentioned for pro- 

E on by division of the crowns, that is, 
growth commences. The varieties 
of S. Drummondii ought to be potted in 
July, as the principal season of producing 
their pitcher-like leaves is in autumn. 
The spring growth of these varieties is 
mostly confined to leaves that do not deve- 
lop to pitchers, although when very strong 
they will produce a number of pitchers 
along with the other leaves in spring. 
If the shaking out and potting is done 
after any root-growth has begun, the 
pitchers that follow are liable to be de- 
formed. Propagation by pieces of the 
root-stems should be carried out at the 
time of the winter potting. If the plants 
are wanted to gain strength fast, the 
flower-stems should be pinched out as soon 
as they appear. 

All the undermentioned kinds are well 
worth growing : — 


80HUBBBTIA. 
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8,^ airoMmgudnea, A very liandsome 
species, thiddy str^ed with red on the 
upper part of the pitcher, which colouring 
assumes the form of a solid blotch on the 



8. Chelsonii, A hybrid variety of great 
beaufy. It is a cross between S. purpurea 
^d S. rubra. The pitchers, intermediate 
in habit between the two parents, attain a 
height of 18 inches. In shape they par- 
take of the character of S. purpurea, and 
are highly coloured with crimson-purple. 

8, erispata. Another fine kind, hand- 
somely pencilled longitudinally with red. 
Flowers white. 

8, Drummondii alba. The tallest of all. 
We have had this sort with pitchers 4 feet 
high. The upper part of the pitchers is 
white, distinctly mottled and veined with 
green. Flowers crimson-purple. 

S, Drvmmondii rubra. A beautiful, 
highly-coloured sort, with stout, tall, erect 
pitchers, the upper portions white, suffused 
and netted with red. Flowers crimson- 
purple. 

S. flava maxima. This makes the largest 
pitchers of all the family. The lids of a 
strong example will attain a width of 6 
inches, the upper portion of the pitchers is 
of an olive-yellow shade, the lid streaked 
with crimson. Flowers yellow. 

8. flava omata. A large, stout-growing, 
very handsome sort, the upper portion of 
the pitchers and their lids covered with a 
close network of reddish-brown. Flowers 
yellow. 

8. psittacHia. A small but beautiful kind 
with prostrate pitchers deeply coloured 
with red towards the extremities ; the lid 
forms a complete hood. Flowers purple. 

8. purpurea. A very stout, short- 
itchered kind, the pitchers are procum- 
ent and de(*ply suffused with, or almost 
wholly, reddish-purple towards the ex- 
tremities. Flowers purple. 

;S. rubra has medium-sized pitchers, 
deeply veined and shaded on the upper 
part with red, as also the lid. The flowers 
of this species are ruby-coloured, and 
deliciously scented like Violets. 

8. variolaris. A medium grower, with 
erect pitchers, spotted on the upper part 
with white ; the lid is hooded. A distinct 
kind. Flowers yellow. 

All the species are natives of North 
America. 

Insects. — Sarracenias are not generaUy 
much affected with insects beyond thrips 
and aphides, which are often troublesome, 
and immediately these are found they 
must be at once destrojred, or they will 
spoil the pitchers. Fumigation and spong- 


ing with clean water are the safest means 
to employ with these plants. 

SOHUBEBTIA. 

There are two species of these pretty, 
free-blooming stove plants, both natives of 
Brazil— S. grandiflora, which bears white 
blossoms, and S. graveolens, which has 
pale yellow flowers. Both are very dis- 
tinct in general appearance and also m the 
character of their flowers, which are pro- 
duced during the summer months, xiiey 
can be struck from cuttings composed of 
the young shoots, such as have sprung 
from branches that have been cut bac^ and 
have attained a length of 4 inches or 6 
inches, taking them off with a heel in 
spring, and putting them singly in little 
pots in sand. They should be set in a 
close, shady place under a propagating 
glass in a "temperature of 70“ ; they will 
usually root in about a month or six weeks. 
After allowing a little time for them to get 
inured to the air of the house move them 
into 4-inch pots, using good turfy peat 
containing plenty of vegetable fibre, and 
adding sand enough to keep it porous. 

As soon as they begin to grow pinch out 
the points of the shoots, otherwise, from 
their natural scandent habit, they will run 
up thin and insufficiently furnished. They 
will thrive during the summer under 
similar conditions of heat, shade, moisture, 
and air as ai'e found to answer for the 
generality of evergreen stove plants ; give 
them pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger about 
the beginning of July, and insert a few 
sticks in the soil to train the shoots to. 
They may produce a few flowers towards 
autumn, but it is better not to consider 
these the first season, and to get the plants 
as strong as possible for the second year. 
Give them all the light that can be afforded 
through the autumn, with more air and a 
drier atmosphere, wintering in a tempera- 
ture of 60®. In the spring, when the heat 
of the house is raised, move them into 
10-inch or 12-inch pots, and treat them as 
in the previous summer ; keep the shoots 
trained so that they may not get entangled. 
Manure- water will assist the plants when 
their time of blooming approaches, which 
if all goes well will be alwut July. They 
will keep on flowering until the end of 
August ; afterwards they should have their 
shoots well shortened back. Winter as 
before, give larger pots in spring, and in 
other respects treat as in the preceding 
summer ; after this the plants may be 
either cut back and grown on again, or 
discarded and their place taken by young 
ones. 
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Insboxb.— T he leathery texture of the 
leaves prevents their becoming a prey to 
many insects, but scale sometimes attaches 
itself to them and the creeping stems ; 
when it appears it can best be removed by 
sponging. 

8ABMIENTA SEPEN& 

A creeping evergreen stove Gesnerad. 
Like most allied species it is easy to 
manage, and may be grown in a pot with 
the shoots supported by sticks, or m a pot 
or basket suspended from the roof, with 
the shoots ^owed to hang down ; or, if in 
a basket, trained round it so as to cover 
the surface. In this way they have a 
pretty effect when not kept too close, 
letting the points of the shoots have 
liberty. Thus treated, its red flowers are 
seen to advantage. It requires the same 
treatment as Columneas, which see. It 
comes from Chili. 


SARRAOEinA. 

Among the singular forms now and then 
assumed oy plante, few can match the Sar- 
racenias, or Side-saddle Plants, as regards 
grotesque shape and beautiful leaf colour- 
mg, and this wholly independent of their 
equally curious and beautiful flowers, 
vmich, like the plants, are entirely diffe- 
rent from those of all others. All the 
species have hollow leaves more or less 
extended, and succeed best in an inter- 
mediate temperature ; some, like S. pur- 
purea, are stout, short, and much distended, 
others, like the different forms of S. Drum- 
mondii, funnel or horn shaped, and as 
much as 3 or 4 feet in length when well 
grown; in all the leaf-blade is more or 
less extended, so as to form a lid to the 
mouth of the pitcher — not very decided in 
S. purpurea, but large and completely over- 
l^ping the orifice in some of the varieties 
of S. flava. The whole of the family 
belong to what have recently been called 
Insectivorous plants. The Sarracenias are 
easily grown, if their wants are fairly well 
supplied. Where failure occurs it is mostly 
traceable to their being kept too warm. 
An intermediate temperature both summer 
and winter suits them best, although some 
of the kinds, such as S. purpurea, will 
grow in a cold frame or even live out-of- 
doors in certain places, but its appearance 
ii not nearly so good as when grown in a 
little heat A night temperature of 48° or 
50^ in winter, and 60° in summer at night, 
and from 70° to 76° in the daytime will be 
found to suit them. 

Son is another most important matter. 


The flbrous material with all the earthy 
matter shfdcen out of the best Orchid pea^ 
added to an equal part of chopped 8|mag- 
num and a good sprinkling of potsheras or 
charcoal, with a little sand, shotdd be used. 
The crowns should be divided about the 
beginning of February before the roots 
have begun to move ; they may be potted 
singly, or grown several together in pots 
proportionate in size to the numbers oc- 
cupying each. A 4 or 6 inch pot is big 
enough for a single crowm. ^e pots 
should be one-third filled with drainage, 
and* the material pressed moderately firm 
about the roots, giving them immediately 
as much water as will soak the whole. 
The plante should then be stood on some 
moisture-holding medium ; the nearer the 
glass they are the stouter they will grow, 
and the higher coloured the pitchers wdll 
come. They are swamp plante, and should 
be watered twice a weex in winter, and 
eveiy day through the growing season — at 
all times the soil should be kept quite wet 
If shade is given in summer it should be 
with very tnin material, and none is re- 
(j^uired unless the sun is found to bum 
tne leaves. They are better not syringed 
overhead, as water applied in this way to 
the tall-growing kinus makes the pilcners 
weak and scarcely able to support them- 
selves. They look the best when a number 
of crowns are grown together, say as many 
as will occupy a 14 or 15 inch pot. It is 
important that they should have the whole 
of the material shaken away once a year 
and replaced with new, or it will get sour 
and cause rotting of the roots, a condition 
from which the plante take years to re- 
cover. All the kinds, except the different 
forms of S. Drummondii, should be re- 
potted about the time mentioned for pro- 
pagation by division of the crowns, that is, 
oefore growth commences. The varieties 
of S. Drummondii ought to be potted in 
July, as the principal season of producing 
their pitcher-like leaves is in autumn. 
The spring growth of these varieties is 
mostly confined to leaves that do not deve- 
lop to pitchers, although when very strong 
they will produce a number of pitchers 
along with the other leaves in spring. 
If the shaking out and potting is done 
after any root-growth has begun, the 
pitchers that follow are liable to be de- 
formed. Propagation by pieces of the 
root-stems shouia be carri^ out at the 
time of the winter potting. If the plante 
are wanted to ^in strength fast, the 
flower-stems should be pinched out as soon 
as they appear. 

All the undermentioned kinds are well 
worth growing : — 
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& atroswngwnea. A very handsome 
specieei thickly streaked with red on the 
upper part of the pitcher, which colouring 
assumes the form of a solid blotch on the 
greater portion of the inside of the lid. 
rlowers white. 

S. OheUomi. A hybrid variety of great 
beau^. It is a cross between S. purpurea 
md S. rubra. The pitchers, interm^iate 
in habit between the two parents, attain a 
height of IB inches. In shape lliey par> 
take of the character of S. purpurea, and 
are highly coloured with crimson-purple. 

8. crispata^ Another fine kind, hand- 
somely pencilled longitudinally with red. 
Flowers white. 

8. DrumiiwncUi alba. The tallest of all. 
We have had this sort with pitchers 4 feet 
high. The upper part of the pitchers is 
white, distinctly mottled and veined with 
green. Flowers crimson-purple. 

8, Drummondii rubra, A beautiful, 
highly-coloured sort, with stout, tall, erect 
pitchers, the upper portions white, suffused 
and netted with r^. Flowers crimson- 
purple. 

8, flava maxima. This makes the largest 
pitchers of all the family. The lids of a 
strong example will attain a width of 6 
inches, the upper portion of the pitchers is 
of an olive-yellow shade, the lid streaked 
with crimson. Flowers yellow. 

8, flava omata, A lai'ge, stout-growing, 
very handsome sort, the upper portion of 
the pitchers and their lids covered with a 
close network of reddish-brown. Flowers 
yellow. 

8, pdttacina, A small but beautiful kind 
with prostrate pitchers deeply coloured 
with red towards the extremities ; the lid 
forms a c<jmplete hood. Flowers puirnle. 

8, purpurea, A very stout, snort- 
pitchered kind, the pitchers are procum- 
bent and deeply suffused with, or almost 
wholly, reddish-purple towards the ex- 
tremities. Flowers purple. 

8, rubra has medium-sized pitchers, 
deeply veined and shaded on the upper 
part with red, as also the lid. The flowers 
of this species are ruby-coloured, and 
deliciously scented like Violets. 

8, variolaris, A medium grower, with 
erect pitchers, spotted on the upper part 
with white ; the lid is hooded. A distinct 
kind. Flowers yellow. 

All the species are natives of North 
America. 

Inbecjts. — Sarracenias are not generally 
much affected with insects beyond thrips 
and aphides, which are often troublesome, 
and nnmediately these are found they 
must be at once destroyed, or they will 
spoil the pitchers. Fumigation and spong- 


ing with clean water are the safest means 
to employ with these plants. 

SOHUBEBTIA. 

There are two species of these pretty, 
free-blooming stove plants, both natives of 
Brazil->-S. grandiflora, which bears white 
blossoms, and S. graveolens, which has 
pjde yellow flowers. Both are very dis- 
tinct in general appearance and also m the 
character of their flowers, which are pro- 
duced during the summer months. Imey 
can be struck from cuttings composed of 
the young shoots, such as have sprung 
from branches that have been cut back and 
have attained a length of 4 inches or 6 
inches, taking them off with a heel in 
spring, and putting them singly in little 
pots in sand. They should be set in a 
close, shady place under a propagating 
glass in a temperature of 70® ; they will 
usually root in about a month or six weeks. 
After allowing a little time for them to get 
inured to the air of the house move them 
into 4-inch pots, using good turfy peat 
containing plenty of vegetable fibre, and 
adding sand enough to keep it porous. 

As soon as they begin to grow pinch out 
the points of the shoots, otherwise, from 
their natural scandent habit, they will run 
up thin and insufficiently furnished. They 
will thrive during the summer under 
similar conditions of heat, shade, moisture, 
and air as aie found to answer for the 
generality of evergreen stove plants ; give 
them pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger about 
the beginning of July, and insert a few 
sticks in the soil to train the shoots to. 
They may produce a few flowers towards 
autumn, but it is better not to consider 
these the first season, and to get the plants 
as strong as possible for the second year. 
Give them all the light that can be afforded 
through the autumn, with more air and a 
drier atmosphere, wintering in a tempera- 
ture of 60®. In the ST>ring, when the heat 
of the house is raised, move them into 
10-inch or 12-inch pots, and treat them as 
in the previous summer ; keep the shoots 
trained so that they may not get entangled. 
Manure- water will assist the plants when 
their time of blooming approaches, which 
if all goes well will be about July. They 
will keep on flowering until the end of 
August ; afterwards they should have their 
shoots well shortened back. Winter as 
before, give larger pots in spring, and in 
other respects treat as in the preceding 
summer ; after this the plants may be 
either cut back and grown on again, or 
discarded and their place taken by young 
ones. 
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tiot al!t^ it» and tyrmjse in the erndngt 

matter of sydnghigda^dtudng the grow- season of active growth. ' 

ing season, they are liable to get infested When the dowers are wanted in a ent 
w^ red spider and thiips, otherwise these state, it is well to use those produced bf 
insects do not usually trouble Schubertias. the strangest shoots, at the same time out- 
If mealy bug affect them, the plants should ting these shoots moderately well back^ so 
be laid on tilieir sides and i^ringed freely as to encourage the weaker branches and 
with insecticide ; repeat tne application keep the plants in a symmetrical form, 
until they are quite clean. In spring, about the time the usual rise in 

temperature takes place, it is well to cut 

the plants freely back, so as to keep them 

fHI^T Tinr.T.AMA MQQQINIANA. from getting too tall, ^ter which they may 

be turned out of the pots, a portion of the 
This evergreen stove shrub grows to a soil removed, and larger pots given, usiim 
height of a^ut 2 feet ; it has handsome loam of a moderately free character. If 
foliage and bears from the points of the they are thus treated annually, with the 
shoots dose, compact bunches of tube- additional help of manure-water throuf^h 
shaped, bright red and yellow flowers. It the summer, they may be kept in a thriv- 
is a remarkably free bloomer, keeping on ing state for several years ; but it is advis- 
flowering almost the whole year round able always to have some young stock on 
when any growth is being made, and on hand, as moderate-sized examples for ordi- 
that account one of the best plants that nary purposes will usually be found the 
has been introduced for years, as the best 

flowers are equally effective on the plant Insects. — The frequent use of the 
or in a cut state, in which they last a syringe during the most active period of 
considerable time. It succeeds in ordinary growth generally keeps the plants free 
loam made moderately rich with rotten from insects, but if aphides or thrips affect 
manure and mixed with sand. It may be them fumigate or dip in tobacco- water, 
propagated at any time of the year when 

bits of half-ripened wood can be had, such SELAOINELIiA (LTOOPODIIJM). 
as the young growths which spring from 

the joint bdow where a stout shoot has Although not so much varied in their 
been cut back j if these are taken off early appearance as their near allies, the Ferns, 
in spring and put five or six together in these beautiful plants are general favour- 
pots just large enough to hold them, filled in ites : their singular' forms, with the diffe- 
the ordinary way, kept moist and covered rent shades of colour they possess, from the 
with a propagating glass, they will root in deep green of S. plomosa to the metallic 
a few weeks ; after that shift them singly hue of S. ceesia, ar*e very attractive. The 
into 3-inch pots, using fresh loam fairly sorts that find favour with cultivators are 
enriched, to which is ^ded a full comple- indigenous to widely different parts of the 
ment of sand. The latter is needed for all world — China, Europe, India, the Cape of 
free-growing subjects of the nature of this Good Hope, and South America, all con- 
plan^ as they r^uire a plentiful supply of tribute to the assemblage of fine species 
water, and it is necessary that it snould now in cultivation. Some of the kinds 
pass finely away, or the roots, though not will thrive in a greenhouse, otheis require 
delicate, are sure to get out of order. a moderate stove heat, and all like a fairly 

As soon as the cuttings are faii'ly rooted moist atmosphere, with shade from the 
pinch out the tops, and repeat this when sun, and to oe kept out of the reach of 
the plants have n^e a couple more joints, draughts, and in the case of nearly all 
An ordinary moderate hotnouse tempera- never to be allowed to get dry at tiie roots, 
ture will answer through the year. With They will grow in mmost any kind of 
all plants of a continuous blooming habit soil provided it is porous ; in peat they 
it is advisable never to over-excite them by usually don a deeper shade of green, 
too much heat, or, on the opposite, to keep They are easily propagated by divismn of 
them so cool as to wholly stop growth, the creeping stems, which most of the 
Hirte^tly the pots are faiily full of roots species possess, and produce roots from 
shift into others proportionate to the size freely ; the best time to propagate them is 
to iriiich <fce fdants are expected to grow ; about the end of February, before ihe Bear 
th^ witt at almost any size from son’s growth commences. The pieces sepa- 

thai pltiiWibte in 6-inch pots upwards, rated from the old plants should alvmys 
WiM lllmslly as the roots get plentiful, have a good poriion of roots attached in 
ftedy in the daytime during which case all that is necessary is to put 
shade when the weather requires them in wall-drained pots or pans laige 
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«&ou^ to allow of the extension they will 
make during the season, as it is not neces- 
sary to move them again before the spring 
o^es round, when larger pots may be 
given proportionate in size to that which 
the plants are required to grow to. Give 
plenty of water through the growing sea- 
son, and shade carefully from the sun ; 
keep the atmosphere moist, admit a mode- 
rate amount of air daily, and moisten them 
overhead with the syringe in the evenings 
through the growing season. The soil in 
which they aie grown is all the better for 
having a good sprinkling of potsherds, 
charcoal, or coal cinders mixed with it; 
any of these will answer in keeping the 
sou from getting sour, with the large 
amo^t of water required when the plants 
are in wtive growth. All the difference 
needed in the treatment of the warm and 
the cooler section is that the former should 
have a night temperature in the winter of 
from 64® to 68®, whereas the cooler species 
will not want more than 46®, with in the 
^e of both a proportionate rise in the day; 
in summer a niglit temperature of 60® to 
66®, with more by day according to the 
state of the weather, will answer for the 
warm division, and that of a warm green- 
house for the cool soits, but even these 
usually look fresher for a little extra 
warmth. 

The undermentioned are all distinct and 
handsome species, that require the most 
warmth : — 

S, africana, 

S, argentea, 

S, concinna. 

S. ciLspidatiu 
8, Galeotii, 

8. IcBcigata, 

8. LohbiL 
8, Lyallii. 

8, rubricaulis, 

8. umbrosa. 

8, undnata, 

8. Victorias, 

8. Wallichii, 

The following are greenhouse species : — 

8, apiLs, 

8, calif ornica, 

8, denticulata, 

8, helvetica, 

8. irwolveni, 

8. Krausmma, 

8, Ma/rtendi variegaUk^ 

8, FouUeru. 

8 

8 variabilk, 

8, fFildenovit, 


SEBIOOOBAPHIB omai- 

bbeghhaha. 

This handsome stove Acanthad is moQm 
of the select number of plants whose tittie 
of flowering occurs during the autumn or 
winter months, and on this account it is 
especially valuable. Its bright red tube* 
shaped flowers are produced freely from the 
points of the shoots of the current season’s 

f cowth. It has a somewhat erect habit, 
at by attention to stopping in the younger 
stages of growth it assumes a bushy form. 
It is one of those quick-growing plants 
that are usually propagat^ annually in 
the spring for flowering in the ensuing 
winter, a mode of treatment by many con- 
sidered preferable to that of growing tlie 
old plants on a second season, ^thou^ by 
the latter course they can be had in a 
larger state. It forms a handsome object 
in the stove dining the dull season, and 
the flowers when cut will stand fairly well 
if the previous treatment of the plants has 
been such as to enable them to attain all 
the strength of which they are capable. 

Cuttings made from the young shoots 
which the plants, after blooming, will pro- 
duce in ordinary stove beat, taken on in 
March and treated in the usual way in a 
moderately moist, confined atmosphere, 
will soon strike root ; then put them singly 
into 4-inch pots, pinch out the points as 
soon as they begin to grow, and repeat this 
when a second growth has been made. As 
in the case of other quick-growing plants 
it is necessary to give it plenty of light, 
otherwise a weak condition is sure to 
follow. A single shift from the pots they 
are now in to those in winch tlie plants 
are to bloom will be enough ; this should 
be given them about the end of May ; 8 or 
9 inch pots will suffice, as when the soil 
gets full of roots they can be kept goii^ 
by the use of manure-water. A low pit 
' where they can be near the glass will oe 
the best place onwaids after the second 
potting, giving air freely in the middle of 
the day, during which time the plants will 
bear a day temperature of from 70® to 80®, 
with from 60® to 66® at night Syringe 
daily to promote growth anil keep down 
insects, using a thin shade when the sun is 
very bright ; the shoots should be again 
stopped as soon as the roots have got esta- 
blished in the soiL The treatment re- 
quired through the summer will be of a 
routine character until September; then 
give more air and expose the plants to all 
the light possible with a view to solidi^- 
ing the growth and checking a disposition 
to over-lengthening of the shoots. As 
days get shorter reduce the temperature in 
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the day, but do not keep them too oooL 
especially at night, as, in common with all 
stove subiects that flower in the autumn or 
winter, it deficient of warmth the blooms 
will be thin and indifferent. Keep the 
heads of the plants close to the glass from 
the time tibe flowers are formed, and if the 
pots are very full of roots use weak manure- 
water once a week. After blaming, unless 
large specimens are wanted, it will not be 
necessary to retain more of the old plants 
than are sufficient to furnish sto<^ for 
cuttings ; keep them with the soil only a 
little moist through the time that inter- 
venes from the flowering until they are 
again started into growth, during which 
period a temperature of from 66® to 60® at 
night will maintain them in health. 

Insects. — This plant is not much sub- 
ject to insects, but aphides, red spider, and 
tlirips will sometimes attack it ; for these 
fhmigate with tobacco or dip in tobacco- 
water. 

flMTT,Air. 

Evergreen stove climbers suitable for 
covering walls or pillars or draping the 
roofs of large stoves. They are not much 
in favour, as in most cases plants of a 
more attractive character can be employed. 
Where grown, unless they have plenty of 
room for the shoots to extend, they should 
not have over much root space, although 
they do better planted out tnan when con- 
fin^ in pots. 

They are easily increased by suckers 
which they produce freely ; these should 
l>e taken off in spring, before the plants 
begin to grow, and put singly in 6 or 
6 inch pots. They will thrive in either 
peat or loam, and an intermediate heat is 
sufficient for them. After the young plants 
liave been grown foy a year in pots they 
be planted out. 

The following are suitable for using in 
the way described : — 

S. loiigifolia variegata, A distinct-look- 
ii^ plant ; in colour the leaves ai’e a com- 
bination of deep and greyish green. From 
Para. 

S, Skuttlmorthii. A new species ; the 
ground colour of the leaves is green, with 
greyish- white maikings. 

Insects.— If well attended to with the 
syringe through the growing season little 
trouble need anticipated from insects. 

SOLANUM. 

(Berry-hecm/ng.) 

Among the large number of Bolanums 
existent there are two especially worth 


growing for the pretty appearanqe of 
their fruit, S. capsicastrum and S. pseudo- 
capsicum, the red berries of which render 
the plants so effective in the autumn 
and winter months. They are evergreen 
gre^house plants that flower and pr^uce 
their berries profusely in a small state. 

They are often raised from seeds which 
germinate freely if stood in a temperature 
! of 60® or 66®. Afterwards pot singly, and 
I grow on during^riug in an intermediate 
temperature. Tnrough the summer put 
them in cold pits or frames, or plant them 
out in the open ground, taking up and 
potting in Seotember. But as there is 
considerable aifference in plants raised 
from seed in the quantity of berries they 
beai‘ it is best to select the freest fruiters, 
and pr(^gate from them by shoot cut- 
tings. To have the berries ripe and fully 
coloured in autumn the cuttings should bie 
struck by the end of the year ; the soft 
I points of the shoots root in a few weeks in 
a temperature of 65®, kept moist and close, 

I after which move them singly to small 
I pots ; good loam with a little leaf-mould 
and sand suits them in every way. Keep 
in a temperature similar to that in whicn 
the cuttings were struck, and pinch out 
the points of the shoots as soon as they 
begin to grow, standing them near the 
glass with a little air in the day. Con- 
tinue to treat in this way until March, 
when they will be ready for moving to 
6-inch pote, in which they are to remain ; 
previous to potting again stop the points 
of the shoots so as to secure bushy growth, 
which is essential to the appeaiunce the 
plants should have when in fruit. Keep 
up a growing temperature by the aid of 
fire heat until the middle of April, after 
which no further assistance in this way 
will be needed. Cool greenhouse treat- 
ment is all these Solan urns require, and 
the heat so far advised is only used with a 
view to get the young plants on in size 
sufficiently to cause them to bloom early 
enough so that their berries may have 
time to grow and ripen by autumn. Plants 
that are not wantea to have their berries 
ripe before the end of the year may be 
struck a little later. By the middle of 
May a cold pit will answer for them ; air 
should be given freely in the daytime, 
with a little shade when sunny, and plenty 
of water to the soil ; syringe freely every 
afternoon — this must oe done regularly 
and thoroughly to keep clear of red spider, 
to which the plants are subject, and which, 
if present, quickly spoils the foliage. Con- 
tinue this treatment through the summer, 
standing them close to the ^ass. By Sep- 
tember the berries will be fast putting on 
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their bright red tint, and after this time no 
more syringing will be r^uired. Through 
the autumn and winter give ordinary green- 
house treatment in the matter of warmth, 
air, and water. Plants that had their 
berries ripe early, and have got shabby, 
mav be cut well back early in the year, 
and when they have broken shaken par- 
tially out, put in pots a size larger and 
grown on as in the previous summer. So 
managed they can be used a second season, 
or they may be planted out half a yard 
apart in the open ground, where, if well 
attended to with water to the soil and 
syringing overhead, they will make hand- 
some little specimens by the beginning of 
September, when they should be t^en up 
and potted as ali’eady indicated. 

Insects. — Eed spider, to which these 
Solanums are subject, will be kept down 
if attention as advised in the matter of 
syringing is given. Aphides, which are 
also partial to them, must be destroyed by 
fumigation. 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 

A deciduous climber with pretty flowers, 
suitable for growing on a rafter in a green- 
house. 

It can be struck from cuttings in the 
spring, and grown on similarly to Sollyas, 
which see. It flowers over a considerable 
portion of the summer, and comes from 
South America. 

SOLANUM OViaEBUM. 

Among the annual species of Solanum is 
the singular egg plant ; there are several 
forms, differing little in general character 
except in the colour of their fruit, of which 
there are white, red, violet, and yellow 
varieties. 

The cultivation of all is the same ; the 
seeds should be sown in spring, in pots 
or pans filled with fine loamy soil, to which 
some sand has been added ; cover them 
lightly, and stand on a moderate hot-bed 
covered with an ordinary frame. Here 
they will do better than in a house. When 
the plants are up put them singly in small 
pots filled with soil well enriched with 
rotten dung, giving larger pots as required 
further on. During the early stages of 
their growth, and until the fruit has at- 
tained its full size, they should be kept in 
genial heat and be well supplied with 
water ; give air daily, with a little shade 
when the sun is powerful, and syringe 
fredy overhea<l to Keep down red spider, 
to which they are subject. When the 
fruit has reached its full size and colour 


they mav be stood anywhere in a cool 
house. From Africa. 

Insects. — Aphides are partial to these 
plants, and must be destroyed by fumiga- 
tion or they soon spoil the leaves. 

80LLYA. 

These are very distinct evergreen green- 
house twining plants of slender habit ; 
their pretty flowers bright blue — a colour so 
scarce among hardwooded plants — are pro- 
duced in great profusion auring the sum- 
mer and autumn months ; the flowers are 
small individually, but as they are borne 
in quantities the deficiency in size is fully 
compensated for. Plants in a healthy con- 
dition ^e a succession for a considerable 
time, ^ey are more at home when used 
for training round a pillar in a conservatory, 
or for growing as single pot specimens on 
a trellis or other support, than when em- 
ployed for draping the roof, a purpose that 
can be better effected by plants of larger 
growth. In fact, when grown with a view to 
training the branches to cover any portion 
of the woodwork in the conservatory it will 
generally be found better to confine their 
roots to a pot, unless the size of the border 
into which they are to be turned out is 
very limited, as, though anything but 
delicate rooters, like many of the plants 
that hail from the same region, their roots, 
in keeping with their he^s, are of such 
moderate extent that their requirements 
can be better met by pot culture. Sollyas 
strike from cuttings, which should be 
obtained in spiing from shoots that have 
some time before been cut back ; take 
them off with a heel when al)OUt 3 inches 
long, keep close and moderately warm and 
they will strike in a few weeks, when 
move them singly into little pots, stopping 
the points as soon as they begin to grow. 
By the end of June give 4-inch pots, using 
a mixture of peat and sand ; from the time 
they are established give them warm green- 
house treatment. A temperature such as 
required by ordinary greenhouse stock will 
answer through the winter. About the 
end of March or beginning of Apiil give 
them a shift into pots 3 inches larger, 
make the soil quite firm, and insert 
half a dozen tolerably tall sticks just 
inside the rims of the pots, as whatever 
may be the ultimate intention as to the 
position the plants are to occupy it is 
tetter to support them in this way at first. 
After potting keep, as usual with plants of 
similar description, the atmosphere a little 
closer for two or three weeks, until growth 
has fairly commenced, and as soon as the 
weather gets sufficiently warm syringe 
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overhead in the afitemoons, dintting up 
early enough to close in a g|ood amount of 
son-heat The plants reouire little stop- 
ping, but should any of toe shoots take a 
decided lead it will be necessary to shorten 
^em back to encourage the weaker ones ; 
they will want attention from time to time 
in training the shoots regularly round the 
outsides of ^e sticks, ouerwise, from the 
natural twining habit of the plants, they 
will lay hold ot each other in such a way 
that it will be difficult to separate them 
without injury. Little shade is necessary, 
as from the leathery nature of their leaves 
they are able to bear exposure to the sun. 
From the naturally moderate growth of 
the plants it is not absolutely necessary to 
give them another shift through the sum- 
mer, except in the case of any that may 
happen to be unusually vigorous— these 
may have pots a couple of inches larger 
iibout the end of June, and the roots 
vdll thus have sufficient time to get full 
possession of the soil before autumn. 
Cease using the S 3 a*inge by the middle of 
August, and give plenty of air both day 
and night. Winter them in a temperature 
suitable for ordinary greenhouse stock, 
anything from 36® to 46® will suit them, 
as they are neither subject to mildew 
from a low temperature nor liable to be 
started into ^owth with a few degrees 
more heat Keep the soil in a medium 
condition as to moisture through the 
winter, the roots are not so sensitive in 
this respect as many, and this renders 
them, like Ehynchospennum jasminoides, 
and a few others of similar character, very 
suitable for beginners in the cultivation of 
hardwooded greenhouse plants. Again, 
about the same time as the preceding 
spring, give another shift, if satisfactory 
progress has been made they will again 
stand about 3 inches more root-room ; use 
the soil with as much fibre in it as possible 
so as to enable it to last long. It will now 
be necessary to determine in what way the 
plants are to be CTown ; if for a pillar, or 
over the front li^ts of a greenhouse, some 
wires should be placed to train them to. 
With these, as with all plants of like 
habit, it is better to tie the shoots than to 
allow them to cling to the supports by 
twining, as when the latter takes place 
imnov^ should it be necessary, either for 
the purpoM of changing their position or 
of deansing from insects, is invariably 
effected at a sacrifice of some of the 
branches. If the plants are required for 
pot mcimens a mc^erate-sized wire trellis 
will he the best to grow them on ; in this 
case alio prevent them from b^ominn 
twined round the wires, and be mindful 


to dothe the bottom of the trellis first 
before allowii^ the shoots to ascend up- 
wards or the lower portion can never be 
covered satisfactorily. Little more will 
be required except routine treatment, such 
as already advised, in mv^ more root- 
room when needed. Aa in the case of 
most plants of a similar character weak 
liquid manure during the growing season 
will be found beneficial. 

S. Drurrmondii, From Australia. 

S, heteroph/ylla. A native of New HoL 
land. 

S, Unearie, From Swan River. 

Insects. — The tough leathery leaves 
afford little sustenance to such as r^ spider, 
thrips, or greenfly ; where the syringe is 
used as advised during the summer months 
these are seldom troublesome, but should 
aphides attack the young shoots dip in 
tobacco or quassia water, or fumigate. 
Scale must be diligently sought for and 
removed by sponging, or the heads of the 
plants may be wholly dipped when at rest 
m a strong solution of insecticide. 

SONEBILA MABaAElTAOEAu 

This is a particularly handsome small- 
growing stove plant, the bright pink 
flowers with prominent yellow anthers 
contrasting admirably with the lovely 
spotted leaves. It is u spreading, low- 
growing, semi-herbaceous Melastomad, 
which attains a height of 8 inches or 9 
inches. It flowers early in the spring and 
lasts in bloom two or three weeks, during 
which time it is one of the prettiest of 
stove plants. Even when out of flower, 
a well-grown Sonerila is always attractive, 
its dense mass of small leaves profusely 
studded with milk-white spots looking like 
pearls set in bright green. It is a native 
of India, and in order to grow well re- 
quires a brisk heat and a somewhat moist 
atmosphere. It thrives best in fibrous peat 
broken small and mixed with about one- 
fourth of chopped spha^um, to which a 
liberal proportion of sand should be added, 
with a good sprinkling; of crocks. 

It strikes readily in the spring from 

E ieces of the shoots inserted in small pots 
alf full of crocks, the remainder being 
filled up with matei^ such as that already 
describe. The cuttings should be kept 
moist and covered with a bell-glass in a 
temperature of 70® ; they will root in two 
or three weeks. When the young plants 
have got fairly established move them into 
larger pots or deep pans, as to get a good 
sp^imen in the le^ time its Drancning 
procumbent shoots should have room to 
spread over the soil, into which they will 
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toot, and in this way cover a mnoh larger 
surf^ than they would do if only sup- 
ported from the stem hrst rooted. The 
soil through the growing season should be 
kept mdderately moist, but not too wet. 
Syringe once a day, but only in bright 
weather, so that the moisture may dry off 
them soon, or sometimes the shoots will 
damp if the water hangs on them too long. 
To counteract this the plants should be ; 
stood tolerably near the glass, but must be I 
shaded slightly from the sun when the 
weather is hot ; they should have air daily 
through the grovdng season, but must not 
be where the air admitted will dry the 
atmosphere too much. During the latter 
part of spring and through the summer the 
plants will bear a temperature of 70“ in 
the night and 85“ by day. Nothing further 
is required but to gi^e additional pot- 
room, as this becomes necessary, and reduce 
the heat as the autumn comes on, and also 
discontinue shading and syringing. In 
the winter a night temperature of 60“ to 
66“ will be sufficient. Young plants are 
preferable to old ones, as the latter some- 
times are liable to damp off after flowering ; 
this is more likely to occur if, when the 
flowers drop, the falling petals are not 
shaken away, as if left to decay on the 
shoots they will cause them to rot. But, 
independent of this, young plants propa- 
gated early each spring are preferable to 
old ones. There are three vaiieties of 
this plant — S. niargaritacea, S. margari- 
tacea alba, and S. niargaritacea superba, 
similar in habit, but differing in appear- 
ance. 

INSECTS.—Scale, mealy bug, and other 
insects will sometimes attack Sonerilas. 
Those that can be destroyed by fumigation 
are easily got rid of by that means, but the 
scale and mealy bug are difficult to deal 
with when they get established on the 
brittle stems and leaves, which are im- 
patient of any but very gentle handling ; 
and, like other plants with delicate foliage, 
they will not bear the use of insecticide, 

S 3 and water being the best means by 
to clean them. 

8PABMANNIA AFBIOAKA, 

A handsome flowering evergreen green- 
house plant that grows to the height of a 
small tree in its native country, but blooms 
freely in a small state under cultivation. 
The flowers are quite distinct from those 
of most other things ; they are produced 
in large bunches at the extremities of the 
shoots, and last for a considerable time in 
fresh condition. The plant strikes freely 
from shoot cuttings in springy put singly 


in small pots in sand, ke^ moist, close 
and shaded in a temperature of 70“. As 
soon as well-rooted give more air, and in a 
few weeks they wul require moving to 
6-inch pots. It does well in good ordinary 
loam, to which has been addd some rottjsn 
manure and a good portion of sand. Keep 
the young plants in a growing temperature 
similar to that in which they were struck 
until thev get to moving freely, when re- 
duce the heat to that of an ordinary green- 
house. Stop the shoots when thev have 
made a little progress — the plant nas an 
erect habit and requires attenaing to int^ 
respect By midsummer more root-room 
win be r^uired ; it is a free grower, and 
10 or 12 inch pots wiU not be too laige •, 
the soil now used should be in a lumpy 
state and contain more manure. Agmn 
stop the shoots, tying them weU out ; all 
through the growing season give plenty of 
air and light, with a little imade in very 
bright weather, and syringe weU in the 
afternoons before taking the air off. When 
the flowering is over cut the shoots back 
freely and keep the soil drier, wintering in 
a temperature of 40“ by night. In spring 
turn tnem out of the pots, removing part 
of the soil, and give others a size larger. 
The plant will last for many years if well 
attended to. It comes from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Insects. — Most of the insects that are 
troublesome on indoor plants will live on 
this Sparmannia ; the frequent syringing 
advised will keep down red spider and 
aphides. If scale affect it synnge with 
insecticide. 

SPHiEBOGYNB. 

These handsome stove Melastomads are 
remarkably distinct plants, especially S. 
latifolia, which is much the finest and 
most desirable species to cultivate. In 
appearance it is like Cyanophyllum magni- 
ficum, but its lea\es, although not nearly 
so large as those of the Cyanophyllum, are 
more beautiful ; the colour of the upper 
surface is a shade of olive-green, smn- 
ing like velvet ; their beauty is much 
heightened by the singular corrugation 
which extends in a complete netw’orfc over 
the whole leaf, imparting to the plant a 
particularly handsome and unique cha- 
racter. Brides S. latifolia there are two 
or three other kinds in cultivation — S. 
ferruginea, S. imperialis, and S. cinna- 
momea ; the latter comes from Costa Eica, 
S. imperisdis from Peru, and the two first- 
namea from South America. All are alike 
I as to their cultural requirements, and % 
[high temperature is necessary to groir 
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thm Tln^ Are easily isioreaaed and 
are free srowersi thriving in either loam 
at peat the latter to be preferred where it 
can be had of good finality. They can be 
]MX)|{agated at any time of the year when 
cuttii^ in a hw-ripened condition are 
obtainable; these may consist of the top 
leading shoot taken off with about three 
jointa or of side shoots such as are pro- 
duced by a plant that has had its head 
removed, say in April. By the beginning 
of June it wUl have pushed out side shoots ; 
if these, when big enot^h, are ts^en off at 
a joint and put sm^y into 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots filled with sandy peat, the surfiice all 
sand, kept moist, shaded, and close under a 
propaga&ig glass in a temperature of TO"" 
or 76 , they will root sufficiently in three 
wedm or a month to bear the glass being 
dispensed with. After this keep them 
where they will get a fair quantity of light 
in a house or pit where the atmosphere is 
moderately humid, giving some air in the 
daytime, and shading idways when the 
sim’s rays come on mem. They should 
now have heat in the night time, like 
ordinary hot stove plants, with 80* or 86* 
in the day. They are free roote^ and by 
the middle of August will req[uire moving 
into pots 6 inches or 7 inches m diameter ; 
use 8^ with plenty of vegetable fibre in it, 
and a moderate quantity of sand and some 
rotten manure. They should be syringed 
once daily all through the growing season, 
getting the water well to the undersides 
of the leaves, so as to prevent the lodgment 
of thrips or red spider. Keduce the tem- 
perature in the autumn, leave off shading, 
and regulate the admission of air in accord- 
ance with the state of the weather. The 
night temperature during the winter should 
not be under 60® or 65*, and it ought to 
be gradually increased from the end of 
February through the spring until it 
reaches the point advised for 1^ summer. 
In March move the plants into 12-inch or 
13-inch pots, in soil similar to that used 
for the lak potting. Treat as to shading, 
air, and atmosphenc moisture as in the last 
season, and give pl^ty of water to the roots 
as these fill the soiL If large specimens 
are not required, liquid manure will sustain 
them through the season in the pots they 
now occupy, but if the intention is to grow 
the plants as large as possible, they wdl by 
midkiiDJBier require 16-inch or 16-inch 
pots. After this they will reach a hand- 
some siae, and only want a continuance of 
the treatment so &r advised. The only 
form of growth which shows these Sphas- 
rogynes ta advantage is keeping to a smgle 
stem, and they* are only attractiye so long 
as they retaui their lower leaves in good 


oondltiQin; oonsequmitly when these are 
getting shabby, the plants should be beaded 
down, and almwa^ kept warm. The 
stools will soon break, when most of 
soil can be shaken away, and they should 
be put into pots that will admit the roots 
with some new material ; treat afterwards 
as recommended in their younger state. 
It is well to keep a succession of young 
plants to take the place of the old one^ 
which can then be dispensed with as their 
foliage gets into bad condition, but where 
large examples are required the headed- 
down specimens will make the finest, form- 
ing lai^er leaves near the bottom than 
cuttings wilL 

Insbcts. — All the insect pests that affect 
stove plants will live on Spheerogyiies, 
especially scale and mealy bug, from which 
they should always be kept quite clear, 
as the formation of their leaves gives har- 
bour to the insects, and makes it difficult 
to remove them without iniuring the 
foliage, which is impatient of sponging 
unless great care is exercised. 

SPIGELIA SPLENDBNS 

An herbaceous perennial that will live 
in a greenhouse, but is better accommo- 
dated with intermediate heat. Its red, 
tube-shaped flowers, produced in summer 
on a considerable len^h of the shoots, have 
a pretty effect 

It can be struck from shoot cuttings put 
in during spring, and treated in tlie usual 
way, and afterwards grown on under the 
conditions already mentioned of moderate 
heat, with plenty of air and less moisture 
in the atmosphere than most of the stove 
occupants require, otherwise the growth is 
liable to get drawn and weak. It comes 
from Costa Rica. 

Insects.— Aphides are often trouble- 
some in the summer on this plant ; for 
these fumigate. 

8TATI0E. 

Among the whole family of greenhouse 
plants there are probably none more useful, 
or worthy of cultivation, than these, 
whether for general decorative purposes or 
for exhibition. There are several points 
r^uired to make up the properties essen- 
tial to a really useful flowering plant. It 
should be moderately easy to grow, and of 
free-blooming habit, if the flowers last long 
all the better ; it should be neither very 
slow in ^wth, nor so free as to outstrip 
reasonable bounds in a comparatively short 
time. Greenhouse Statices possess these 
qualities to an extent that few other plants 
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wi boait of ; braoe their iiicreased popu- 
larity. The varieties under oonsiderataon 
bear flowers of a dry paper-like texture, 
and nw almost come under the descrip- 
tion of Everlastings. The leaves are la^ | 
*>*in some of the varieties from 8 to 12 m. 
in length by 4 or 6 in breadth. The wood 
is somewhat soft for a considerable period 
after it is formed and until the time when 
it becomes bare of leaves— which the | 
bo^m parts of the branches do as the | 
points 01 the shoots extend — after which I 
It gets very hard. The flowers of the dif- i 
ferent varieties here treated of are pro- { 
duced in large bunches, on stout woody | 
stems, and have a calyx va^iug in colour 
from blue to pale liW(which gives a lively 
and novel appearance) and a white coro^ ; 
this latter soon perishes, while the calyx is 
lo^ enduring. 

Tne time of flowering varies consider- 
ably, according to the treatment the plants 
receive, but most of the kinds under notice 
throw up their principal blooming stems 
early in the sprmg, and continue through 
the season as tney grow to push additional 
flowei^ which keep on until autumn. 
The individual blooms, if they are not 
allowed to get wet, and the plants are not 
placed in a moist atmosphere, last good for 
two or three months ; if cut when newly 
opened, and dried quickly, they lose little 
oz their colour, and may be used in vases 
for room decoration many months, or even 
years, if kept under a glass shade free 
from damp. Statices enjoy a little 
closer atmosphere than most greenhouse 
plants, and do not like full exposure to the 
sun, their broad, leathery leaves offering 
a considerable evaporating surface ; if too 
much exposed to its influence they assume 
a bronze-like, sickly appeamiice, and be- 
come a prey to red spider, but, on the 
other hand, they must by no means be 
kept too confined, with little air, or far 
from the glass, or they will not succeed. 
In winter they require more warmth 
than most greei^ouse plants, and should 
be kept in a night temperature of about 
46*. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
they must never be placed out in the open 
air, as it is needful to do with many things 
in the summer in order to ensure that their 
growth riiould be fully matured, as the 
nowers are produced from the young shoots 
as they are formed. In selecting plants 
choose such as have several breaks not 
more than 3 or 4 inches above the surface 
of the soil, for if they have run up high 
there is no means of getting the lower 
branches down to keep the base of the 
pluit well furnished, lor the shoots are 
stifle, and un^ they have extended con- 


siderably— -which it takes yean for them 
to do— there is difficulty in bending theim 
Beject any that have been too long con- 
fined in small pots, for the plants are 
remarkably free rooters, and unless moved 
on as the roots x^uire sp^e they get into 
a stunted condition, in which case a newly- 
struck cutting would be better, and with 
liberal treatment progress at su(m a rate as 
to leave a pot-bound plant Itebind. 

They root readily nem cuttii^ made of 
the shoots in spring ; select such as are of 
moderate strength, and not too hard to 
make roots, and remove the lower leaves. 
Cuttings should be inserted singly in 
small pots three-parts filled with a mixture 
of sand and loam in equal parts, the rest 
all sand ; cover with a beU-gla^ keep moi^ 
shaded, and moderately close in a genial 
heat, such as that of an intermediate house. 
Here they will soon strike, after which re- 
move the glass and keep in a growing tem- 
perature through the summer, a little closer 
than that of a m^nhouse, with riiade, 
svringing overhead in the afternoon. About 
the end of July move into pots 2 inches 
larger, now using soil with less sand in it ; 
in autumn give more air, and cease shading 
and syringing : keep them through the 
winter in a temperature of about 46®. If 
they can be accommodated with a shelf near 
the roof all the better, as the more light 
they receive in such a situation the stouter 
and stronger will they grow. So treated 
the roots will be fully active through the 
winter, the heads of the plants also making 
rowth — a condition essential to the well- 
eing of all the varieties in every stage of 
their existence. 

If Statices are treated in the winter so as 
to induce a total cessation of growth, or 
rest as it is generally termed, by bmng 
kept in a low temperature, not only is 
there loss of time in getting them up to a 
useful size, but they are much injured, 
such usage inducing a stunted condi- 
tion, and the growth for the ensuing yearns 
flower is not made by the time it should be. 
This will be looked upon as the opposite 
of sound practice by those who act on the 
principle of rest^ all plants through the 
winter in somethiiy; like a uniform manner, 
but it is this indi^riminate treatment of 
things collectively that is the cause of 
many growers not succeeding with quan- 
tities of suWects that they attempt to 
cultivate. There are many plants, and 
these Statices are among the number, that 
do not need rest in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term ; it must not be understood 
that it would be advisable or possible, with 
a view to health in either these or other 
things of similar nature, to keep them on 
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gfowing through the domumt eeasoii at the 
fiame rate as iu sumnter, but they require 
to be kept moviug even in the winter much 
more than many plants do, or success will 
only be partial. In Maorch move into 
6-inch pots, using the loam now with more 
vegetalne fibre m it ; keep closer for a 
few weeks, shade in the day when sunny, 
and again use the syringe overhead to 
keep tne material on which the pots stand 
damp. After the plants begin to move 
freely give more air than in the previous 
summer, but in other matters treat as be- 
fore; as autumn advances dispense with 
shade and the use of the syringe, and 
winter in a temperature similar to the 
preceding, giving less water to the roots 
than in the summer, but never letting 
them get so dry as the generality of hard- 
wooded plants reouire to be in the dormant 
season. About the beginningof March plants 
managed as above directed will be in a fit 
state for moving into pots 2 inches larger. 
They do the b^t in good yellow turfy 
loam, not broken too fine ; nothing should 
be added to it except enough sand to keep 
it in a healthy porous condition. Statices 
require mucb more water than many oc- 
cupants of the greenhouse, and conse- 
quently they must be weD drained. In 
potting make the new soil quite firm, and 
place them for a week or two where they 
will be a little close ; do not give too 
much water until the roots enter the new 
soil, but this advice must be accepted in a 
qualified sense, as they should never be 
^owed to get so dry as necessaiy for the 
well-being of many hardwooded things. 
Keep them near the light, but away from 
cold currents, and as the sun gets more 
owerful they will require a slight shade 
uring the middle of the day, but never 
let it stay on longer than needful. 
Throughout the summer syringe overhead 
in the afternoons, getting well under the 
leaves to keep down spider, which, if 
allowed to establish itself, will soon do 
serious harm. They will continuously 
through spring and summer keep throwing 
up flower-stems, which at present it is 
aavisable to remove as soon as they make 
their appearance. The nature of the 
plant’s growth does not admit of stopping, 
as in most things, neither is it necessarv, 
for almost every fiower^stem that is maae 
divides in two the point of the shoot 
whence it spring, and by this means the 
l^lants, as growim proceeds, get fully fur- 
nished. In the hot summer weather they 
will make more progr^ stood on a bed ai | 
idles ar similar material than upon a dry 
shel^ is if not placed on some medium 
that can supply a moderate amount of 


moisture around them they su^ more 
than most thin^ as from the natural 
. structure of the leaves evaporation is very 
great As autumn approa^es discontinue 
the use of the syrinx and give plenty of 
air. Winter as advised the previous 
season, and if any flower-stems are made 
before spring remove them as they appear. 
In Mar^ again pot on ; now give a S^nch 
shift, and use the soil a little more lumpy, 
and treat them this season as in the previous 
in every respect except that where it is not 
the object to get tne plants on in size 
without delay they may be allowed to 
flower, as they vrill now be very useful for 
decorative purposes in the conservatory or 
elsewhere. Wnen in bloom they must not 
be syringed, as the least moisture will 
cause the flowers to damp, but when used 
in this way while young they should not 
be kept so long out of the growing house 
or pit, neither must the successional flowers 
that will from time to time make their 
appearance be allowed to remain or they 
will interfere with the growth. As the 
shoots len^hen sufficiently bring them 
down a little towards the rim of the pot — 
for this purpose a few sticks will be re- 
quired. The shoots are very Ij^le to split 
out from the point whence they spring if 
much bent; to prevent this tliey should 
be secured by a ligature of bast bound 
round the point of the juncture, which 
should be allowed to remain on for a short 
time after they are trained. Give treatment 
through the summer, autumn, and winter 
similar to that before advised. In spring 
pot about the same time, giving ag^ a 
3-inch shift ; the plants will this summer, 
if all goes well, make nice half specimens, 
and should be allowed to flower until mid- 
summer, after which remove all the blooma 
on them, as also all that push through the 
autumn, and encourage growth by atten- 
tion as up to this point directed. 

In potting the following spring they 
will require 18-inch pots ; in these they 
may remain for two years, and should be 
given weak applications of manure-water 
once a week through the summer. When 
again moved into pots a size larger they 
can be kept in these for several years by a 
liberal use of liquid manure, which will 
sustain them in a healthy state. They 
may now be allowed to flower all through 
the summer. None of the varieties are* 
liable to go off suddenly, but it is well to 
keep a few young plants in hand to take 
the place ox the larger ones as they get< 
worn out They do not want much tra&» 
ittg further than keeping the branches a 
little open, as they do not bear being 
much bent ; but the flowering shoots while* 
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young and pliable should be regularly tied 
out, 80 as form neat, shapely heads. 

8. hrassiccBfolia. Is a h^e-leaved kind 
of erect babit. It is a good useful decora- 
tive plant. From the Canaries. 

8. Butcherii, A fine, deep-coloured 
variety, of stout erect habit of growth. 
This we consider the next best variety to 
S. profusa. 

o. Solfordii Also a lar^-leaved variety, 
and an upright grower. The flower-stems 
are not produced in such profusion as in 
some of the others, but are bigger and more 
branching. 

S. imbncata, A strong-growing, free- 
flowering sort, with a somewhat upright 
habit. Teneriffe. 

S, profusa. For general purposes this is 
the best variety ; it is a branching, dense- 
habited sort, a very free flowerer and a 
good grower. A garden variety. 

Insects. — M ost of those that infest pot 
plants win live on these Statices, especiajQv 
aphides, thrips, and red spider, all of which 
soon do serious mischief if allowed to re- 
main undisturbed ; the two former can be 
destroyed by fumigation, the last is best 
kept down by a liberal use of the S3rringe, 
and if much affected give a good washing 
with insecteide, not too strong. 

STAUNTONIA LATIPOLIA. 

This is the only species of the genus known 
in this country. It is a free-lowing ever- 
green greenhouse climber of secondary 
merit, succeeding with treatment like 
that advised for the strong-growing kinds 
of Kennedya, which see. 

The flowers are a mixture of lilac and 
green. It comes from Chma, and usually 
blooms in sprmg. 

8TEN0SPEBMAT1UM WALLISII. 

In this we have a stove Aroid, which ap- 
peared as Spathiphyllura Wallisii, and is 
still sometimes met with under that name. 
Like many others of the order to which it 
belongs it is more curious than handsome ; 
the spathes are white. 

It will grow in material such as is recom- 
mended for Anthurium Scherzerianum, 
which see ; similar to the Anthurium it 
likes plenty of water when growing, and a 
free use of the syringe daily overhead. 
When at rest it must be kept drier at the 
;MX)t8, but not so much as to cause the 
leaves to become flabby. It comes from 
Colombia. 

8TSPHAN0PH7SITM BAIKIEl 

This is a useful winter - flowering 


Acanthad, and although it can only be 
accounted as holding a seconds^ pla^ to 
some of our best winter-blooming plao^ 
still, on account of its free-flowering dis- 
position and its coming in during the dull 
season, it deserves to be more generally 
grown than it is at present The flowers 
are tube-shaped, red in colour, and pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to make the 
plant effective. 

It will succeed under treatment such as 
advised for Eranthemums, which see. 

Insects. — Aphides sometimes attack the 
young shoots, and should be met by fumiga- 
tion ; the plant does not seem to be much 
subject to other insect pests. 

8TEPHAN0TI8 FLOBIBXIKDA. 

There are few plants that have so many 
good properties as this well-known fragrant 
favourite — easily grown, a profuse bloomer, 
the flowers opening in succession over a con- 
siderable period, and lasting well indi- 
vidually. From the time it first became 
sufficiently known it has always been ad- 
mitted as one of the best of all bouquet 
flowers, its pure white, long, tubular 
blooms arranging admirably with any- 
I thing else. Those who grow flowers for 
the London market treat it so as to have 
a long succession of bloom. Even a single 
plant, when it has attained a considerable 
size, will keep on flowering for several 
months. It will grow in either peat or 
loam, but as it does not like to be shaken 
out or to have its roots disturbed often, it 
IS better to grow it in loam, a.s this will 
last longer than peat. It strikes freely 
from cuttings made of the preceding 
season’s shoots, using portions that have 
not got too hard. If cuttings consisting of 
a couple of joints of these are, during the 
winter, put m thickly in 5 or 6 inch pots 
and stood in a temperature of 60®, they 
will callus over in a few weeks, when they 
may have 10® more warmth, which will 
enable them to root freely, or young shoots 
such as break from the old stems in spring 
may be taken off when 8 or 9 inches long 
with a heel of the old wood. These, if 
kept a little close, and in a temperature 
similar to that mentioned for cutting of 
the mature wood, will root directly. When 
well rooted put them singly in 4-inch pots 
in good fibrous loam, with sand added, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil. They 
will grow away if kept in a temperature of 
60® or 65® in the night with a rise by day. 
It is of twining habit, and as soon as the 
plants begin to grow they will require a 
stick to each to support them. When the 
shoots have reach^ a couple of feet m 
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growing throngh tlie dormant aeason at the 
same rate as in summer, but they require 
to be kept moving even in the winter much | 
more many plants do, or success will 
only be partial In March move into 
6-inch po^ using the loam now with more 
vegetable fibre in it ; keep closer for a 
few wee^ shade in the day when sunny, 
and again use the syringe overhead to 
keep the material on which the pots stand 
damp. After the plants begin to move 
freely give more air than in the previous 
summer, but in other matters treat as be- 
fore ; as autumn advances dispense with 
shade and the use of the syringe, and 
winter in a temperature similar to the 
preceding, giving less water to the roots 
than in the summer, but never letting 
them get so dry as the generality of haid- 
wood^ plants reouire to be in the dormant 
season. About the oeginningof March plants 
managed as above directeof will be in a fit 
state lor moving into pots 2 inches larger. 
They do the best in good yellow turfy 
loam, not broken too fine ; nothing should 
be aiided to it except enough sand to keep 
it in a healthy porous condition. Statices 
require much more water than many oc- 
cupants of the greenhouse, and conse- 
quently they must be well drained. In 
potting make the new soil quite firm, and 
place them for a week or two where they 
will be a little close ; do not give too 
much water until the roots enter the new 
soil, but this advice must be accepted in a 
qualified sense, as they should never be 
mlowed to get so dry as necessary for the 
well-being of many hardwooded things. 
Keep them near the light, but away from 
cold currents, and as the sun gets more 
powerful they will require a slight shade 
aurkig the middle of the day, but never 
let it stay on longer than needful. 
Throughout the summer syringe overhead 
in the afternoons, getting well under the 
leaves to keep down spider, which, if 
allowed to est^lish itself, will soon do 
serious harm. They will continuously 
through spring and summer keep throwing 
up flower-stems, which at present it is 
advisable to remove as soon as they make 
their appearance. The nature of the 
plant’s growth does not admit of stopping, 
as in most things, neither is it necessarv, 
for almost every fiower^stem that is made 
divides in two the point of the shoot 
idience it spring and by this means the 
plants, as groww proceeas, get fully fur- 
idshedL In the hot summer weather they 
wiU make more progress stood on a bed of 
aidies or similar material than upon a dry 
sbelf^ m if not placed on some medium I 
that calk supply a moderate amount of { 


moisture around them they suffer more 
than most thin^ as from the natural 
. structure of the leaves evaporation is very 
mat As autumn approaimes discontinue 
use of the syrin^ and give plenty of 
air. Winter as advised the previous 
season, and if any flower-stems are made 
before spring remove them as they appear* 
In Mar<^ again pot on ; now give a 3^ch 
shift, and use the soil a little more lumpy, 
and treat them this season as in the previous 
in every respect except that where it is not 
the object to get tine plants on in size 
without delay they may be allowed to 
flower, as they will now be very useful for 
decorative purposes in the conservatory or 
elsewhere. When in bloom they must not 
be syringed, as the least moisture will 
cause the flowers to damp, but when used 
in this way while young they should not 
be kept so long out of the growing house 
or pit, neither must the successional flowers 
that will from time to time make their 
appearance be allowed to remain or they 
will interfere with the growth. As the 
shoots len^hen sufficiently bring them 
down a little towards the rim of the pot — 
for this purpose a few sticks will be re- 
quired. ^e shoots are very luible to split 
out from the point whence tlmy spring if 
much bent; to prevent this they should 
be secured by a ligature of bast bound 
round the point of the juncture, which 
should be allowed to remain on for a short 
time after they are trained. Give treatment 
through the summer, autumn, and winter 
similar to that before advised. In spring 
pot about the same time, dving again a 
3-inch shift ; the plants will this summer, 
if all goes well, make nice half specimens, 
and should be allowed to flower until mid- 
summer, after which remove all the blooma 
on them, as also all that push through the 
autumn, and encoui^e growth by atten- 
tion as up to this point directed. 

In potting the following spring they 
will require 18-inch pots ; in these they 
may remain for two years, and should hie 
given weak applications of manure-water 
once a week through the summer. When 
again moved into pots a size larger they 
can be kept in these for several years by a 
liberal use of liquid manure, which 
sustain them in a healthy state. They 
may now be allowed to flower all tbrougn 
the summer. None of the varieties are 
liable to go off suddenly, but it is well to 
keep a few young plants in hand to take 
the place of the larger ones as they get 
worn out They do not want much tra?n» 
fhrther than keeping the branches a 
little open, as they do not bear being 
much bent ; but the flowermg dioots while 
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young and pliable sbould be regularly tied 
out, 80 as 1o form neat, shapely neads. 

brasaicasfoliob. Is a large-leaved kind 
of erect habit. It is a good useful decora- 
tive plant. From the Canaries. 

8. Butcherii, A fine, deep-coloured 
variety, of stout erect habit of growth. 
This we consider the next best variety to 
S. ^rofusa. 

8, Holfordii, Also a large-leaved variety, 
and an upright grower, flower-stems 
are not product in such profusion as in 
some of the others, but are Digger and more 
branching. 

8, irrUmcata, A strong-growing, free- 
flowering sort, with a somewhat upright 
habit Teneriffe. 

8. profu8a. For general purposes this is 
the best variety ; it is a brancning, dense- 
habited sort, a very free flowerer and a 
good grower. A garden variety. 

Insects. — Most of those that infest pot 
plants will live on these Statices, especially 
aphides, thrips, and red spider, all of which 
soon do serious mischief if allowed to re- 
main undisturbed ; the two former can be 
destroyed by fumigation, the last is best 
kept down by a liberal use of the syringe, 
and if much affected give a good washing 
with insecticide, not too strong. 

STAUNTONIA LATIPOLLA 

This is the only species of the genus knowm 
in this country, it is a free-growing ever- 
green greenhouse climber of secondary 
merit, succeeding with treatment like 
that advised for the strong-growing kinds 
of Kenuedya, which see. 

The flowers are a mixture of lilac and 
green. It comes from China, and usually 
blooms in spnng. 

STENOSPEBMATIUM WALLISH. 

In this we have a stove Aroid, which ap- 
peared as Spathiphyllum Wallisii, and is 
still sometimes met with under that name. 
Like many others of the order to which it 
belongs it is more curious than handsome ; 
the spathes are white. 

It will grow in material such as is recom- 
mended for Anthurium Scherzerianuni, 
which see ; similar to the Anthurium it 
likes plenty of water when growing, and a 
free use of the syringe daily overhead. 
When at rest it must be kept drier at the 
yoots, but not so much as to cause the 
leaves to become flabby. It comes from 
Colombia. 

8TEPHAN0PHYSTTM BAIKIEl 

This is a useful winter - flowering 


Acanthad, and although it can only be 
accounted as holding a secondary place to 
some of our best winter-bloomii^ plants, 
still, on account of its free-flowering dis- 
poeition and its coming in during the dull 
season, it deserves to be more generally 
grown than it is at present The flowers 
are tube-shaped, rea in colour, and pro- 
duced in sumcient quantity to make the 
plant effective. 

It will succeed under treatment such as 
advised for Eranthemums, which see. 

Insecjts. — ^Aphides sometimes attack the 
young shoots, and should be met by fumiga- 
tion ; the plant does not seem to be much 
subject to other insect pests. 

STEPHANOTIS FLOBIBUNDA. 

There are few plants that have so many 
good properties as this well-known fragrant 
favourite — easily grown, a profuse bloomei*, 
the flowers opening in succession over a con- 
siderable period, and lasting well indi- 
vidually. From the time it first became 
sufficiently known it has always been ad- 
mitted as one of the best of all bouquet 
flowers, its pure white, long, tubular 
blooms arrauMg admirably with any- 
thing else. Those who grow flowers for 
tlie London market treat it so as to have 
a long succession of bloom. Even a single 
plant, when it has attained a considerable 
size, will keep on flowering for several 
months. It will grow in either peat or 
loam, but as it does not like to be shaken 
out or to have its roots disturbed often, it 
18 better to grow it in loam, as this will 
last longer than peat It strikes freely 
from cuttings made of the precedmg 
season^s shoots, using portions tnat have 
not got too hard. If cuttings consisting of 
a couple of joints of these are, during the 
winter, put m thickly in 5 or 6 inch j^ts 
and stood in a temperature of 60“, they 
will callus over in a few weeks, when they 
may have 10® more warmth, which will 
enable them to root freely, or young shoots 
such as break from the old stems in spring 
may be taken off when 8 or 9 inches long 
with a heel of the old wood. These, if 
kept a little close, and in a temperature 
similar to that mentioned for cutting of 
the mature wood, will root directly, when 
well rooted put them singly m 4-inch pots 
in good fibrous loam, with sand added, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil. They 
will grow away if kept in a temperature of 
60® or 65® in the night with a rise by day. 
It is of twining habit, and as soon as the 
plants begin to grow they will require a 
stick to each to support them. When the 
shoots have reach^ a couple of feet in 
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height remove two or three of the top 
joints to cause the production of two or 
more growths. The plant comes from 
Madagascar and can stand a good amount 
of heat ; consequently, through the sum- 
mer months it will a temperature of 
66* to 70* by nigh^ with from 70" to 80* 
in the day. It lihes a somewhat drier 
atmosphere than some stove subjects — that 
is, it aoes the best with a liberal admission 
of air in the daytime so as to permit of the 
air of the house getting drier than where 
less is given. It requires no shade further 
than is found necessary to keep the leaves 
from scorching. If oy the loginning of 
July the pots are found full of roots 
move into others a couple of inches lai^r. 
Syringe the plants in tne afternoon durmg 
the growing season until September, when 
give more air and reduce the root moisture 
as well. From 66® to 60* night tempera- 
ture will answer through the winter, with 
just as much moisture in the soil as will 
keep the leaves from shrivelling. About 
the ^ginning of March raise the tempera- 
ture, and increase it still further as the 
sun gets warmer. Give more water to the 
roots, and as soon as growth has commenced 
move into pots 4 or 6 inches larger, using 
loam, which should be of such a good turfy 
character that it will not soon decompose. 
Bam the soil quite firm, and either fix 
trellises on the pots whereon to train the 
shoots or run them up wires or string 
over the roof if intenaed to be grown in 
that way. Before the shoots begin to grow 
stop the points to cause them to break. 
The young growth will most likely pro- 
duce some flowers, but the principal ob- 
ject this second season should be to get the 
plants as large as possible, for upon the 
size and strength they acquire, and their 
being well maintain^, will depend the 
quantity of bloom they make the ensuing 
year Treat in every way as in the pre- 
ceding season, keeping the shoots regularly 
train^. If this is not attended to they 
get so entangled that they cannot be regu- 
lated afterwards. Give plenty of air 
through the latter part of summer and 
autumn, with a drier condition of both 
atmosphere and soil, so as to get the 
growth fully matured. Winter as before. 
Do not reduce the shoots at all previous 
to the commencement of growth, and if all 
goes well the plants will produce a large 
quantity of flowers. When the blooming 
IS over the shoots may be shortened back, 
and pots from 4 to 6 inches larger should 
be given. Treat during the summer as 
previoigdy, and also through the autumn 
and wiater. The pots to which the plants 
were list season moved will be large enough 


for the next two years, giving manure-water 
at the time of active growth. Cut the 
shoots back so far as necess^ after bloom- 
ing, as advised the preceding season, and 
treat as before. The plants will last for 
many years if a few inches of the surface 
soil be removed and replaced with new. 
Although we have spoken of their being 
grown on trellises m specimen fashion, 
they do better close under the roof near to 
the glass, and even if they are wanted to 
bloom on the trellises the shoots should be 
trained near the glass during the growing 
season, and then wound round the trellis 
when fully matured. But in no way is the 
plant seen to so much advantage as where 
permanently trained under the roof, and if, 
in addition, it can be planted out in a bed of 
w^-prepoi^ soil 3 or 4 feet square, it 
will Keep on growing and flowering for 
many years. Where there is plenty of 
room for the head to run, a plant will con- 
tinue blooming for months. 

Insects. — From the leathery texture of 
the leaves Stephanotis is not liable to the 
attacks of sucn insects as aphides and red 
spider, and if these make their appearance 
they are easily removed by syiinging. The 
worst pests, like scale and mealy bug, are 
however very partial to it, and should 
these affect it a thorough dressing with in- 
secticide ought to be given when the plants 
are in a dormant state during the winter ; 
repeat the dressing so as to make sure of 
destroying not only the mature insects, but 
also their eggs. 


STBELITZIA. 

I These showy Cape plants are generally 
classed as stove subjects, but they will thrive 
in a greenhouse in summer and do with a 
bttle more warmth in the winter than 
ordinary cool greenhouse plants need. An 
intermediate temperature suits them best. 
Some half-dozen kinds may be met with 
in cultivation, but th^ do not differ very 
materially from S. Keginse, which has 
purple and yellow flowers. The Stre- 
litzias are evergreen herbaceous plants of 
stately appearance ; their season of bloom- 
ing IS ordinarily in the summer and 
autumn. S. Beginse bears its flowers on 
stout erect stalks, which attain a height of 
3 feet or more, according to the stren^h of 
the plant and the heat to which it is sub- 
ject^ ; the flowers are very distinct and 
curious in form, and last in perfect condi- 
tion two or three weeks. 

Strelitzias are mostly propagated from 
suckers, which are produced alter flower- 
^ in the manner usual with plants that 
increase in this way ; when these have 
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attained a considerable size they can be 
divided from the parent plant — during the 
spring or summer, so as to get established 
before winter— and put in separate pots, 
drained and filled with good fibrous foam 
with which some sand has been mix«i. The 
pots used should be such as will suffice to 
hold the considerable quantity of roots 
which the suckers ought to have before 
their removal from the plants that have 
produced them. Pot firmly, and stand them 
where they will get some warmth that will 
assist their making new roots ; the thick 
leathery texture of the leaves is such that 
no shade is required, not even when the 
sun is most powerful. All that is needed 
to grow them well is to give sufficient air, 
with water as they want it, and enough 
pot-room proportionate to the size of the 
plants, for they may be either kept to 
single crowns or allowed to remain entire 
until a number are formed, but for most 
purposes medium-sized examples, such as 
those composed of three or four crowns 
each, will be found the most desirable, 
l^ge specimens can be divided into por- 
tions varying in size to meet the require- 
ments of the cultivator, all that is necessary 
being that when the division is effected the 
several pieces should, as soon as potted, be 
placed where there is warmth enough to set 
them growing immediately, otherwise the 
roots they already possess are liable to rot. 

Insects. — The natural consistency of the 
plants, stems, and leaves combined, is such 
as to offer little attraction to insects, though 
aphides often establish themselves on the j 
oung leaves ; they can be easily removed 
y sponging or lumigation ; if affected 
with scale sponging is the best remedy. 

STEEPTOOARPUS. 

Herbaceous perennial Gesnerads that 
thrive under cool stove treatment The 
best known is S. Rexii, often grown under 
the name of Didymocaiqms Rexii. They 
bloom over a lengthened period through 
the summer and autumn. Few plants are 
so easily managed ; they can be raised from 
seed sown in the spring in moderate heat, 
potted and grown through the season under 
the usual conditions of air and root mois- 
ture, with plenty of light and a little shade 
in sunny weather. They do well in turfy 
loam with a little leaf-mould and sand 
added ; plants such as can be crown in 
6 or 8 inch pots will usually be found 
more useful than larger examples. They 
can also be increased by division of the 
crowns, which should be effected in spring 
just as growth is about to commence ; treat 
them a^wards like the seedlings. 


8. polyanthus. A pretty blue-flowered 
kind that blooms in the summer. A native 
of Natal 

S. Rexvi. An abundant bloomer, the 
fiowers are slate-blue in colour. It comes 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Saundersvi. A singular-habited species, 
with pale purple flowers produced freely. 
A summer oloomer. From Natal 

Insects. — Aphides are often trouble- 
some on these plants, getting to the under- 
sides of the leaves and on the flowers ; 
fumigating is the best means for their de- 
struction. 

STYPHELIA. 

Low -growing evergreen shrubs that 
bloom in summer ; not equal to many of 
similar character. They are not much 
cultivated at the present time. 

They will thrive under treatment such 
as advised for Epacris, which see. 

The undermentioned are the most desir- 
able : — 

S. epacrioides. Has crimson flowers, pro- 
duced in summer. From New Holland. 

8. latifolicL Flowers pink, blooms early 
in summer. From New Holland. 

S. tubijlora. Flowers scarlet, blooms in 
summer, A native of New South Wales. 

8WAINSONA. 

These handsome flowering evergreen 

B house plants are natives of New 
Wales, and are deserving of general 
cultivation ; they bloom freely from July 
to September, coming in at a season when 
flowering subjects are not over-plentilul. 
They are of somewhat straggling habit, 
very distinct from most others that require 
similar treatment as to soil and tempera- 
ture ; they continue lor many weeks to 
open a succession of flowers, produced in 
bunches from the current season’s wood. 
This continuous blooming habit renders 
these Swambonas especially useful for con- 
servatory decoration, although those who 
want floWering plants for exhibition during 
the latter part of summer will find them 
of service. They are free growers, and 
will succeed well in a mixture of peat and 
loam, in equal proportions ; or, if peat can- 
not be had of good quality, they will m^w 
in loam, particularly if it contains plenty 
of fibre, so as to maintain it in a healthy 
state for some years ; this is always an im- 
portant condition, that cannot be too often 
impressed upon those who have not had 
much experience in the cultivation of 
things of this kind. It frequently happen® 
that a certain soil, either peat or loam, will 
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anBwer for a time, but soon ^ts into a 
state that precludes the poi^bility of the 
plants grown in it keeping in health, and 
when into soil of this nature are put things 
that do not well bear a partial shaking out 
and a renewal of the material in this way, 
an unsatisfactory condition is sure to follow. 

If towards the middle of March the soft 
points of ^e young shoots, in about 3-inch 
leng^s, are taken off a plant that has been 
kept through the winter where a little 
growth has been made, and put singly in 
small pots in sand, kept moist and shaded, 
under propagating passes in an inter- 
mediate heat, they will soon root. Then 
gradually dispense with the glasses, and as 
soon as the shoots begin to grow pinch out 
the points ; keep through the summer 
stood on a moist bottom, and give more 
air in the middle of the day as the young 
plants get better established. By the end 
of July move them into 3-inch pots, using 
peat made moderately fine witn a little 
sand added ; keep the atmosphere some- 
what closer for a week or two until the 
roots get to work m the new soil, and 
syringe overhead all through the growing 
season daily. Give more air in autumn 
and cease shading ; winter at about 45°, 
and in March repot, giving a 3-inch shift, 
and now using a mixture of peat and loam, 
with some sand. Again pinch out the 
points of the shoots ; treat as in the pre- 
vious summer as to a moist medium on 
which to stand the pots, a little shade in 
bright weather, and syringing overhead at 
the time of closing the house, but give 
more air in the day. Stop the shoots once 
more in July, and tie them out to small 
sticks ; keep drier with more air in autumn. 
Winter before, and about the beginning 
of April move into larger pots ; if they 
have plenty of healthy roots they will bear 
a 3-inch shift. They are not delicate- 
rooted subjects, but they require efficient 
drainage and a porous soil : ffir this reason 
add one-seventn sand, which incorjKirate 
evenly with the soil. Swainsonias like 
tolerably hard potting, conse<iuently use 
the ]>otting lath freely, so as to make the 
soil film If the plants have any straggling 
shoots they should when potted be short- 
ened back ; at the same time tie them well 
out, so as to induce the lower eyes to 
brekk ; if this is not done with these 
' nothing but the topmost eyes will 
and there will be no possibility of 
their acquiring sufficient shoots to furnish 
the future specimens properly. After pot- 
ting use no more water for two or tnree 
weeks than may be requisite to keep the 
ball from getting too djy ; let the atmo- 
sf^ere ba a little dose until they begin to 


root, have the stage on which they stand 
moderately moist, and damp the plants 
overhead every afternoon. Continued and 
free use of the syringe is necessary all 
through the summer season, not alone to 
promote growth, but to keep down red 
spider, which is liable to become trouble- 
some if enough water is not given overhead. 
Swainsonas will flower in a small state 
if allowed, but it is not advisable to let 
them bloom this season, as they would not 
make enough for it to be worth while 
sacrificing the growth which flowering 
would prevent being made ; consequently, 
all the shoots should have their points 
pinched out about the beginning of June, 
and the strongest should be again tied 
down. This is essential, as these plants 
are apt to push much of their strength into 
a portion of the shoots, leaving the re- 
mainder weak ; but by keeping these 
stronger ones ti^ out the strength becomes 
equalised. In very bright weather they 
will l)e benefited by a little shade. About 
the l^eginning of August again go over them,, 
and stop any shoots that are taking the 
lead. Continue the use of the syringe until 
the middle of September, when the advent 
of cooler weather will render it not neces- 
sai*y. Through this and the preceding 
month admit air freely to mature the 
gro\vth before the autumn gets too far ad- 
vanced. All through the growing season 
give sufficient water, as when in active 
growth they require more moisture in the 
soil than some plants, but from the time 
in the autumn when they cease to make 
much progress, and during the winter, 
apply only enough to kee[> the soil slightly 
moist. Winter m a light house in a tem- 
perature of 40° in the night Again r^ot 
about the same time in the spring. 'Diis 
season they will do with a 4- inch shift, 
and the soil sliould now be a little more 
lumpy, but still made open and porous 
by sand. Sto]) the shoots, and use a mode- 
rate numlier of neat sticks to keep them in 
their places, and afterwards for training 
them to. After potting treat as in the 
preceding year as to syringing, air, shade, 
and water at the roots. The shoots must 
not be again stopped, but as they advance 
tiuin them to the sticks, in which position 
they will begin to flower about July, when 
the plants can be taken to the conservatory, 
where they may remain until the blooming 
is over, when they should be at once cut 
in moderately, placed in their winter 
quarters, and treated as before. Give 3 
or 4 inches more pot-room in the spring, 
according to the quantity and condition of 
the roots. No stopping of the shoots will 
be required this season, but they should be 
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trained r^ularly to the sticks, and treated 
through the summer and autumn as pre* 
viously. 

If it is not deemed desirable to grow the 
planto into large specimens, they may the 
ensuing spring, and for a year or two fol- 
lowing, be kept in a good*^ flowering state 
'y the use of manure-water ; in this case 
it should be supplied regularly every other 
time or so that they require water, but it 
must not be given too strong. 

The following varieties are worth a place : 

S, coronillcBfolia, Purple flowers. 

8, gakgifoha, A handsome red-flowered 
kind. 

<S. galeqifolia alba, A white-flowered 
form of the above. 

8, OshomvL, 

8. Rollmonii. 

Insects. — For aphides, which sometimes 
attack the young growth, fumigate. As 
already mentioned they are liable to red 
spider, but the continued upf* of the syringe 
recommended through the growing season 
will, if persisted in, always keep them clear 
from this i)e8t. If they become affected 
with scale, these must be kept under by 
sponging and the use of a soft brush, 

TABEBN.SMONTANA COBONAEIA 
FL.PL. 

This plant is a native of India, whence * 
it was introduced about the latter pai’t of 
the last century. It is a hai’dwooded, 
compact-growing evergreen stove species, 
which forms a dense bush, and requires 
little training ; the foliage is handsome 
and of medium size ; the flowers are beauti- 
fully white, in form not unlike those of a 
Gardenia, and very fragrant ; a small plant 
will completely fill a large house with its 
exquisite perfume, which by many is pre- 
ferred to that of the Gardenia, being less 
powerful. It is easily propagated and as 
easily grown, but it will noc succeed with- 
out stove heat. The flowers are scarcely 
surpassed by any in cultivation for bouquets. 
It strikes from cuttings made of the young 
shoots, when these have attained a length 
of about 4 inches or 5 inches, taken off with 
a heel. Under proper stove treatment 
such shoots will be obtainable by the be- 
ginning of April, and if placed five or six 
together in pots just large enough to hold 
them in sand, kept moist, covered with a 
propagating glass, and stood in a tempera- 
ture m 70® they will root in a few weeks. 
They should then be moved singly into 
3-in(5h pots, using good turfy peat, to 
which add as much sand as will keep it in 
a permanently sweet condition, as, in com- 
mon with several other comparatively 


slow-^vdnc evergreen plants, it does not 
like the shaking-out process from time to 
time rendered necessary when soil that 
soon becomes decomposed and adhesive is 
used. This plant will grow in loam, but 
in it the foliage will be somewhat paler in 
colour than when peat is used. 

Keep the young plants in a moderately 
confinm atmosphere for a week or two 
alter potting on, gradually exposing them 
to the air of the house ; shade from the 
sun during the middle of the day. In 
summer tney will succeed in a tempera- 
ture of from 60® to 65® at night, with 10* 
or 16® more by day in bright weather ; 
give ail* in the daytime proportionate to 
the heat of the weather, and syringe over- 
head ever day at the time the house is 
closed. When a little progress in growth 
has been made pinch out the points of the 
shoots. By the middle of July pots 2 
inches larger will be required. Continue 
the same treatment as to heat, shade, and 
moisture until about the middle of Sep- 
tember ; then give more air and discon- 
tinue shading as well as syringing. For the 
two last months in the year and until the 
beginning of March a temperature of 60® 
at night, with from 5® to 10® more in the 
daytime will suffice ; after this, as the solar 
heat increases, gradually raise the heat of 
the house, and as soon as the plants show 
signs of growth move them into pots 3 
inches larger, using peat in a more lumpy 
state than at the first potting. Any 
shoots that may grow stronger than the 
rest should have their points cut out; 
treat as to heat, moisture, air giving, and 
shade, as advised for the preceding summer, 
and if about the middle of J uly the pots 
are full of roots move them into others 2 
inches or 3 inches larger, after which con- 
tinue to treat so that they may get esta- 
blished before winter. We should not 
advise any account to be taken of the 
flowers that are forthcoming this season, 
os the object is to gel the plants up in size 
so that they may be able to produce a full 
complement of bloom the following year. 
Winter as before. They will now be 
strong with the pots full of roots, and care 
must be taken that they do not 'suffer at 
any time from want of water — ^yet it must 
not be given in excess, or injury will be 
the result, especially after the flowers are 
formed, which will usually be early in the 
winter. 

Increase the temperature as before in 
spring. When the blooming is finished any 
over luxuriant shoots shoiild be cut back, 

I and the plants moved into pots 2 inches or 
3 inches larger, after which encourage them 
I by warmth and a genial atmosphere to 
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make growth, 6o as to get them established 
in the new soil. Some flowers will be pro- 
duced through the early summer months, 
and the plants, when well managed, ^ne- 
rally yimd a second full crop about July or 
August^ after which they may have the 
shoots slightly shortened again, which will 
have the effect of keeping tlieiu close and 
bushy. By the end of September they may 
be OTadually induced to a state of rest, as 
in the preceding season. The subsequent 
treatment will require to be such as before 
advised, giving a little more root-room as 
reijuired. Weak manure- water once or 
twice a week will be beneficial. After 
they have got into pots as lai^e as are 
deemed requisite, the plants will last for 
years if each alternate summer after bloom- 
ing the upper portion of the ball of soil is 
reduced, and replaced with new. If they 
get too tall they may be cut back freelv 
after flowering, and as soon as new growth 
has commenced they should be partially 
shaken out, returnea to the same or a size 
smaller pots, and encouraged to make 
growth as when younger. 

T. corunaria is a single-flowered form of 
the above, differing little from the double 
kind except in the number of petals, and 
requiring similar treatment in every way. 
East India. 

Insects. — Tabemmmontanas are liable 
to the attac'ks of mealy bug and scale. 
When these make their appeal ance means 
should be taken to extiri)ate them, for if 
luesent at all the continual cleaning re- 
el uired to keep them down often injures 
tne leaves, and causes the flower-buds to 
fall oft*. 


TACSONIA. 

These splendid evergreen greenhouse 
climbing pants are very nearly allied to 
Passifloras, and are among the very finest 
flowering subjects we possess for draping 
the roofs of greenhouses and cool conserva- 
tories. They are of vigorous habit, and 
gi‘OW rapidly, covering a large space in 
'little time, and are jiarticularly adapted 
for large houses or heated glazed conidors, 
where there is plenty of room for the de- 
velopment of their numerous pendent 
shoots, which, clothed with the immense 
number of finely-coloured flowers they 
produce, are, thus drooping, seen in the 
position. It is not advisable to 
plant them in small houses, as in such 
they almost smother everything grown 
under them, or else have to be so con- 
tinuouiilv kej>t cut in that their bloom- 
ing capaoilities cannot be seen to advan- 
tage. The roof should be lofty, so that 


there will be a considerable space inter- 
vening betwixt the extremities of their 
hanging slioots and the heads of the plants 
that stand on the stages or floor of the 
house, otherwise the drooping growths have 
a confused appearance, and the flowers are 
not so effective. 

Tacsonias are not at all adapted for 
growing in pots in the oidinary trained 
specimen stjde, their habit being too free 
to be kept within such bounds ; but where 
the roof or wall space which theyisre in- 
tended to cover is insufficient to give scope 
for the full development of the plants, if 
allowed, proportionately, too much root- 
room, they may be grown in a large pot or 
box. In "this way they can be confined to 
less space without further resort to the 
knife than is consistent with the produc- 
tion of bloom in sufficient quantities. 

The different greenhouse species most 
worthy of cultivation bloom continuously 
for a considerable period through the 
summer and autumn, when indoor 
flowers are somewhat scarce ; they are 
very useful for cutting to decorate large 
stands, or entwined round the stem of a 
vase ; when so arranged, or hanging down 
over the sides, they have an elegant and 
pleasing appearance that cannot be pro- 
duced excej>t by the use of things similar 
in habit. Loam is the most suitable soil 
in which to grow them, and it should be 
of a good mellow nature, containing plenty 
of fibre, for on this will depend its lasting 
properties. The border in which the 
plants are to be grown should be propor- 
tionate in extent to the space they are in- 
tended to cover. 

Most of the varieties can be increased 
from seeds and by cuttings which should 
consist of young shoots, such as produced in 
spring from branches that have been cut 
hack ; these ought to be taken off with a 
heel as soon as they have grown to a length 
of about 4 or 5 inches, and put singly in 
3-mch pots, drained and half filled with 
a mixture of loam and sand, the surface 
wholly sand ; kept close, moist, and shaded, 
in an intermediate heat, they will form 
roots, when give more air. Stand them 
during the summer on a moist bottom, 
syringe each afternoon when the house is 
shut up, and mve a little shade in the day; 
in this wav they will grow so as to require 
pots 3 inches larger in July. Winter in a 
temperature of 46® or 60®, and about March 
move them into 8 or 9 inch pots ; use the 
soil moderately fine with some sand added, 
and put to each plant three or four sticks 
round which to train the shoots. A 
slightly closer atmosphere than that of a 
greenhouse will be all that is required this 
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summer different from the treatment given 
to greenhouse plants generally ; syringe 
when the house is closed, and train the 
shoots round the sticks as they re<^uir6 it ; 
give more air in autumn, and winter at 
about 46®. The plants ought to be turned 
out in the spring, before growth has com- 
menced, so that the disturbance of the 
roots in opening them out to spread them 
evenly in the border will not cause a check, 
which would occur if planted after growth 
had l^un. If the roots are covered 3 or 
4 inches deep it will be enough. Do not 
give more water than will keep the soil in 
a moderately moist state until growth has 
made some progress. The shoots should 
at once be trained in the place they are to 
occupy ; as to stopping tnis will depend 
upon the situation — ^if to cover a back wall 
the shoots must be stopped sufficiently to 
cause them to break enough to furnish the 
whole from the bottom gr^ually upwards. 
If this is not attended to in the first in- 
stance it will cause trouble after waids. If 
the object is to furnish a portion of the 
roof, it will be better to confine the plant 
to one or two shoots until these nave 
reached the top of the upright glass, when 
they must be stopped to induce them to 
make as many growths as recjuired. These 
should be regulSirly trained m their places 
until the whole is covered. The plants 
will of course be subject to such treatment 
as to air, heat, and atmospheric moisture 
as may be required by the other occupants 
of the house ; they need but little shade, 
but they should all through the growing 
season be regularlv syringed oveniead in 
the afternoons dunng warm weather. 
When the desired space is filled the shoots 
ought, each autumn after they have done 
flowering, to be well cut back. Strong 
vigorous growing plants such as these ^oon 
exhaust the soil, to remedy which a few 
inches should, in the spiing, be removed 
from the suiface of the border and re- 
placed with new, in addition to which 
they ought to be regularly assisted with 
manure-water. 

The undermentioned are all desirable 
kinds : — 

T. Buchananii. Scarlet. 

T. eriantka. Similar in colour to T. 
molliseima. South America. 

T exonienm. Brilliant rose, with violet 
throat. A garden hybrid. 

T. vnsigrm. Bright crimson, a strong 
grower. 

T, manicata. Scarlet. 

T, mollisdma. Rose colour. Bogota. 

T, tomentosa spedosa. Bright red. 

T. Van Volxemii. Crimson. Wew Grenada. 


Insects. — The constant use of the 
syringe advised through the mwi^ 
season will keep down the smaller in- 
sects, sudi as aphides, red i^ider, and 
thrips ; if they get affected with scale, or 
mealy bug, there is no resource but the 
use of sponge and brush during the grow- 
ing season, and in the autumn, when 
growth is complete, cutting close im 
loosening the plants from the wires, and 
steeping them repeatedly in a strong solu- 
tion of insecticide. 

TEOOMA. 

These evergreen greenhouse plants are 
nearly allied to Bignonias ; the climbing 
kinds are well adapted for draping the 
roofs of conservatories or greenhouses 
Their method of propagation and the 
general treatment are the same as recom- 
mended for Bignonias, which see. 

The following are all fine kinds : — 

T. capends (syn.: Bignonia capenns^. 
An orange-flowered species ; it blooms m 
summer or autumn. From the Cape ef 
Good Hope. 

T. jasminoidu, A species with pink 
flowers ; a summer bloomer, from New 
South Wales. 

T. jasminoides alha mama, T^jasminoides 
rosea, T, jasminoides splendens are hand- 
some forms of T. jasminoides, differing 
only in the colour of their flowers. 

TELOPEA SPEOIOSISSIMA. 

This magnificent plant, the Waratah of 
New South W'ales, is rarely seen, which in 
some measure may be attributable to its 
taking up considerable room. It also re- 
quires to be grown where it will have a 
temperature higher than that of an ordi- 
nary greenhouse, but not so high as that 
usually kept up in the stove ; beyond this, 
to flower the plant a considerably drier 
atmosphere is indispensable, not only in 
the dormant season but also during the 
summer, otherwise the growth as it pro- 
gresses is wanting in the solidity that is 
essential to the production of bloom, and 
which no amount of dry treatment through 
the winter will make up for. The flowers 
are produced on the extremities of the 
shoots in the fbrm of compact, almost 
globular heads (in outline not unlike an 
incurved Chrysanthemum), some 4 inches 
in diameter, and surrounded at the base 
with a number of large lance-shaped bracts 
coloured like those of a Poinsettia ; the 
flower heads are scarlet, and, combined 
with the bracts, have a most brilliant ap- 
pearance, quite distinct &om a lything else. 
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The plant produces suckers freely, and 
the beet method of propaj;ation is by layer- 
ing these singly in jwts in "^ter when at 
rest ; allow them to remain attached to 
the parent plant until well-rootedi when 
they must be severed, and afterwards 
grown on imder conditions of warmth and 
air, such as already indicated, with plenty 
of light. In common with other plants 
from the same country it will bear a high 
temperature in summer with a dry atmo- 
sphere, plenty of sun and no stint of water 
to the roots, but must be kept as dry in 
the winter as consistent with an evergreen, 
the leaves of which would naturally suffer 
if the drying process was carried too far. 
A winter temperature of 40° to 46° by 
night will answer for it ; in summer 66° 
to 60° in the night, and as miich as the 
sun, with plenty of air, will raise it to in 
the day. When large enouch the plants 
should be turned out in a well-drained bed 
of good porous loamy soil with a moderate 
amount of sand in it. 

Insects. — It troubled with any of the 
pests that affect plants grown under glass 
syringe freely with clean water and sponge 
witli msecticide. 

TEMPLETONIA. 

These are low-growing evergreen shrubs 
that bloom in spring. Their flowers are 
retty, but not so effective as those pro- 
ucea by many of our greenhou^^ plants. 

They succeed with similar treatment to 
Epacrises, which see. 

T, glauca. Has red flowers, produced in 
spring It comes from New Holland. 

T. retusa. Also bears red flowers ; it is 
likewise a spring bloomer, and comes from 
New Holland. 

TEEMINALIA ELEGAKS. 

Ill this we have an evergreen stove plant 
from Madagascar, distinct and handsome. 
Its trifoliate, lance-shaped leaves are not 
unlike those of some of the Aralias, and 
m’e extremely beautiful ; the ground colour 
is deep green, the midrib red, and a red 
reticulation runs through the whole of the 
leaves ; as they get old this red veining 
becomes almost as clearly defined and 
vivid as that of the beautiful Ansectochi- 
Ins setaceus. It is a plant of medium or 
sinall growth, attaining about the same 
size as Aralia Veitchii, and easily grown 
where a high temperature can be main- 
tained. It can be propagated by grafting 
it on any of the Aralias with pithy stems, 
such as A* Veitchii ; it will also grow from 
root cuttings made from half-inch pieces of 
the stronger roots, inserted with their ends 


just above the surface in pots drained and 
filled with sand in a temperature of 75° or 
80°. When raised in this way the cuttings 
should be put in about the end of Mar^ 
so that the plant from which they are 
taken can at once be started afresh in a 
brisk heat; the cuttings as soon as they 
commence to grow must he stood in a 
moderately light position. When they 
have made a few leaves they should be 
moved singly into 3-inch pots, using good 
peaty soil with sand added ; they wiU Dear 
through the summer as much heat as any 
plant in cultivation, say 70° in the night, 
with 80° or 90° by day in bright weatner. 
Shade from the sun when it is powerful, 
give air in accordance with the weather, 
syringe overhead in the afternoons, and 
keep a moderately humid atmosphere all 
through the season of growth. Continue 
to treat in this way until the approach of 
colder weather, then leave off shading, and 
keep the atmosphere drier. A temperature 
of 60® or 66° should be kept up by night 
in the winter, with less water at the roots, 
but the soil must never be allowed to get 
dr}’, or the foliage of this and all similar 
plants will suffer. In spring increase the 
warmth and resume the treatment gene- 
rally recommended for the preceding sum- 
mer, giving pots 2 or 3 inches larger as the 
soil gets filled with roots. Treat through 
the ensuing winter as in the last, again 
give larger pots in spring, and manage 
then tlirough the summer as before. Dur- 
ing this, the third, summer the ])lants will 
grow feo as to be seen to advantage, retain- 
ing their beauty as long as the lower leaves 
continue healthy, after which they can be 
headed down to within 6 inches of the 
collar, and when the young shoots have 
grown to a length of 6 inches reduce them 
to one, shaking out the soil and moving 
into pots a size smaller. If the upper 
portion of the heads only are taken off, the 
tops may he struck, and the shoots which 
will break out from the stem can be taken 
off with a heel and struck in the way found 
successful in the ’case of other plants that 
require a strong heat ; treat the young 
stock thus obtained in a similar manner to 
that advised for the plants raised from root 
cuttings. 

Insects. — The smooth, glossy surface of 
the leaves does not afford much harbour 
for insects, so that all which may affect 
them can be removed by syringing except 
scale, which is easily got rid of by sponging. 

TESTUDINABIA ELEPHAimPES. 

This singular plant is more curious than 
beautiful ; it is a deciduous greenhouse 
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climber with comparatively thin stems 
that spring from a large, woody-lookiug 
mass, as broad and in appearance like the 
foot of an elephant, hence the name. 

Under cultivation the plant produces 
little from which it may be increased ; 
most^ if not all, that exist in this country 
are imported in a dormant state. 

It will thrive planted out, or in a mode- 
rately large pot, well drained, in loaui or 
peat, to which a fair quantity of sand is 
add^. Keep the soil dry when at rest, 
and water freely when mowing. The 
flowers are yellow, produced in summer. 

iNSEcm — It should be syringed freely 
durmg the season of growth to keep down 
insects. 

TETEATHEOA (TREMANDRA). 

These pretty, free-flowering greenhouse 
plants are natives of New Holland and 
van Dieman’s Land, where they exist as 
low-growing evergreen under-shrubs. They 
are quite distinct in tlieir flowers, leaves, 
and general appearance from any other 
greenhouse subjects in ordinary cultivation ; 
they are also widely different in appearance 
from each other in habit and duration of 
flowering. Both the smooth and the woolly 
leaved varieties of the Heath-leaved Tetra- 
theca, T. ericaefolia, commence flowering m 
the winter or eaily spring, and may be had 
even up to the end of May, but to have 
them so late as this they must be especially 
prepared by retarding the opening of tlieir 
flrst blooms. Tlieir innumerable pinkish- 
lilac flowers, diflereiit in charactei Iroin 
anything else, make them very desirable 
for exhibition purposes, and equally so tor 
conservatory decoration, where they will 
last long ; but when used for tliis latter 
purpose they should be placed in a good 
Imht situation, and not overcrowded among 
otlier things that wdll prevent tlieir re- 
ceiving all round the light and air necessary 
for their well-heiiig. 

Tetrathecas strike freely from cuttings 
made of the points of the young shoots in 
a half-matured state ; these should, about 
the beginning ot August, be put an inch 
apart in pots lialf filled with a mixture of 
sand and sifted peat, the remainder all 
sand, placed under a bell-glass, kept moist 
and shaded in moderate warmth. They 
will root during the autumn, when remove 
the glasses, and as soon as they begin to 
grow pinch out the points. It will be 
better to defer potting until spring ; keep 
them through the winter in a temperature 
of about 48% close to the glass, wdth just 
enough water to keep the soil moist. To- 
wards the beginning of April move singly 


into small pots in soil composed of line 
peat and sand ; they should be kept a little 
close until growth commences, shaded when 
the sun is bright, and stood on a moist 
bottom. Give a moderate amount of air in 
the middle of the day when the roots have 
got faiily into motion, and treat generally 
as with other hard wooded stock in a similar 
stage. By the middle of July move them 
into 3-inch pots, managing as before until 
the middle of September, when leave off 
shading and give more air. Winter in a 
temperature of about 45®, and in April 
move the young plants into 6 or 6 inch 
pots, again stopping the shoots ; give less 
air for a few weelcs, with shade and a mode- 
rately moist atmosphere. As soon as root 
growth has commenced admit more air, 
which will require to be increased tliis 
season as the weather gets warmer, still 
shading when it is very bright, and syring- 
ing overhead at closing time in the after- 
noons ; be careful to see that they do not 
want for water at the roots, and keep the 
material on which the pots stand moist 
until the growing season is getting ad- 
vanced, when give more air and winter in 
a similar temperature to that advisea for 
the preceding. Towards the beginning of 
March shorten the shoots back to about 
half their length, they will then l^e in a fit 
condition for potting about the middle of 
AjJiil. It IP not advisable to shift them so 
early as some things, as their roots do not 
get into an active stile so soon as those ot 
many plants of a similar character. II, 
wdien turned out ot their pots, they aie 
found to have plenty of roots, they will 
bear a 3-ini'li shift. Good fibious peat, not 
broken too tine, with a moderate quantity 
of sand added, is the most suitable material 
to grow them in ; in potting i-am the new 
soil well down. Place the plants where 
they can be a little close for two or three 
weeks, and keep the material on which 
they stand damp by syringing in the even- 
ings, and also syringe them overhead. 
Shade slightly in bright weather, and dis- 
continue it as the sun declines in the after- 
mams, otherwise the growth will be soft 
and liable to the attacks of mildew. Train 
the strongest shoots out hoiizontally, bring- 
ing them well down to the rims of the pots. 
When the roots have got hold of the new 
soil give air freely, so as to induce stout 
growth. They aie free rooters, yet we 
should not advise giving a second shift 
during the summer, as they winter better 
when the pots are filled with roots. 

If the plants have made their wonted 
progress by the end of June the young 
shoots will have extended considerably, and 
should have their points nipped out, which 
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will induce them to break back. This 
stopping must not be delayed until later 
in the season, or it necessitates more of the 
growth being removed, which is so much 
loss, and does not allow time for that which 
is made afterwards to get fulty matured. 
Continue to keep the centre of the plants 
well open by training the shoots out, as 
advis^ after potting ; if this is not attended 
to, theirdense habitdoes notadmitof enough 
light and air getting through them. About 
the end of August discontinue the use of 
both shade and the syringe, giving plenty 
of air day and night. This and the drier 
state of the atmosphere will discourage 
further growth, and allow of the ripening 
process being better completed before 
winter ; during that season keep them as 
recommended for the preceding wintere, 
where the\ will have all the light possible, 
but a night temperature of about 40° will 
answer now. Tie them out, using nicely 
made thin sticks ; with weak- wooded things 
(if this description nothing looks worse 
than thick clumsy sticks out of proportion 
to the plant they are intended to support. 
The natural free" flowering disposition will 
be seen bv their showing bloom at the base 
of every leaf, for probably one-lourth the 
length of the preceding sunimer^s shoots, 
from the points downnw^s. But it is not 
advisable to allow them to flower tliisyear, 
as it would considerably interfei’e with 
their growth. About the same time as 
advised the preceding season cut the shoots 
back just at the point below where the 
flowers are showing ; they will then break 
into fresh groivth, and must be potted in 
April. This time they will bear a 4-mch 
shift, using the soil in a more lumpy state ; 
treat as Ijefoie in respect to air-giving, 
moisture, and shading, and about the same 
time as last year pinch out the points of 
the shoots, still keeping the centre of the 
plants well open. As autumn approaches 
again give more air, dispense witn the use 
of the syringe, and allow them the benefit 
of the full sun. By this time, it all has 
gone well, they will be good bushy plants, 
and should be neatly trained, not using 
more sticks than needed for theii sujipoil;. 
The following spring they will flower 
freely, and can, if required, be used for 
conservatory decoration. As soon ns they 
have bloomed cut tJiem back just below 
the point where they have flowered, and 
when they have broken into growth move 
them into pots 3 or 4 inches larger : treat 
in every way as advised for the preceding 
seasons, except that this summer they 
^ould not have their shoots stojipetl, but 
be allowed to grow on until the approach 
of autumn. By this means they will have 


more length, and produce a correspondingly 
greater quantity of flowers the ensuing 
spring, by which time they will have 
grown into nice young s^imens flt for 
exhibition if required, if intended for 
this purpose they must be kept cool all 
tlirough the autumn and winter, having 
only enough warmth to prevent them from 
being frozen ; if not so treated they will 
come into flower earlier than wanted. 
After blooming shorten back the shoots as 
in the preceding spring. They will not 
require potting this season, nor most likely 
for a couple of years, during which treat 
generally as heretofore. when again 
moved, a 3-inch shift should keep them 
going for several years, during which they 
will be benefited by an application of clear 
manure- water once a week in the growing 
season. 

'I\ ericcefoUa. Is dense in habit, making 
a quantity of slender shoots, which grow to 
a considerable length in the course of a 
season. Although under cultivation not 
usually 80 long-lived as some plants, it will 
often last for a number of years in a healthy 
condition until it gets as much as 6 feet in 
diameter. There is, as has already been 
alluded to, another form of the plant with 
hirsute foliage, diflfering little in other 
respects. From New Holland. 

T, vertidllata. This plant is diflferent in 
habit and appearance from the above. It 
is of remarkably elegant, slender growth, 
the flowers, violet and red, are pi^uced 
from the young growth freely and almost 
continuously duimg the spring and summer 
months ; aiid combine well with its linear 
leaves, borne in whorls ; even when out of 
flower it has a very nice fresh look. It is 
a much smaller grower, requiring propor- 
tionately less root-room than T. e/lcaefolia. 

I Swan River. 

Insects. — T. ericesfolia sometimes suffers 
from mildew ; as soon as this parasite is 
discovered the affected plants must be 
dusted with sulphur, wliich should be 
allowed to remain on for a lew days and 
then be washed off with the syringe. Red 
spider sometimes makes its appearance 
upon them. When this pest is found it 
should be exterminated at once by a tho- 
rough syringing with weak insecticide, 
laying the pknts down so as to wet every 
part 

THAMNOPTEBIS. 

A small genus of handsome greenhouse 
Ferns, some of which have a noble ^pear- 
ance. T. Nidus, the Bird^s Nest Pern, is 
one of the best and most distinct Ferns in 
cultivation. 
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For propagation and cultivation, see 
Feme, genertd details of culture. 

T, (mstralasica. New South Wales, 
r. Nidus, East Indies. 


THEA. 

(The Tea Plant.) 

The so-called different kinds of the Tea 
plant, if different they really are, are re- 
lated to the genus Camellia, and are much 
inferior so iar as e^pearance goes to the 
many fine sorts of that magnificent flower- 
ing shrub ; yet these, with otlier plants of 
commerce, are prized by some for the as- 
sociations connected with them. 

They require the same treatment as 
Camellias, which see. 

The following represent the different 
varieties : — 

r. assamica. Flowers 'sv lute. Assam. 

T. Bohea, White. China. 

T, viridis. White. China. 


THEOPHRASTA IMPERIALIS. 

There are one or two other species of 
Theophrasta known in cultivation, but 
they ai*8 so far inferior to this that we have 
deemed it not necessary to further allude 
to them. T. imperialis is an evergreen 
stove plant from Brazil To grow so as to 
fully develop its leaves, it should have a 
strong heat through the growing season ; 
it grows freely when once rooted, but is 
one of the motot difficult plants in cultiva- 
tion to strike from shoot cuttings. We 
have seen cuttings made from young shoots, 
taken off with a heel, stand in a strong 
heat fresh and green in appearance for two 
years without emitting a root, although 
they have call used over at the base com- 

f letely, and some ultimately form roots. 

t strikes readily from root cuttings, 
where these are procurable, treated in the 
ordinary way, or it may be propagated 
from seeds, but as it rai-ely, if ever, pro- 
duces these under cultivation, it is better 
for the generality of those who purpose 
growing it to procure young plants from 
those who grow such for sale ; they can be 
bought in 6-inch or 8-inch pots. If got in I 
the spring they should, about the begin- 
ning of April, have a shift into pots 
4 inches larger ; turfy loam is the best soil 
for tiiem ; afterwards place in a temi)era- 
ture of 65® or 70® in the night, with wo- 
portionately more warmth in the day. The 
leaves are very hard in texture, and not 
likely to suffer from a moderate amount 


of sun reaching them unless they are so 
exposed as to get scorched, yet it is best to 
shade when the weather is bright, for if 
the leaves are once injured, there is no 
way of rectifying the mischief except head- 
ing down and bringing up another growth, 
which takes a considerable time to accom- 
plish. Keep the atmosphere fairly moist 
with air when favourable and syringe daily. 
The plant is a free-rooter, and by the 
bemnning of August pots 3 inches larger 
will inost likely be required, after which 
continue to treat as before until the days 
get cool ; then reduce the heat to 60® or 
in the winter during the night. 

By the spring, if all has gone well, the 
j plants will liave attained a handsome size, 

I and will want pots 16 inches or 18 inches 
in diameter, which are as large as will ever 
be required ; increase the warmth as in 
the year before, and treat as advised for 
the preceding summer. As increased 
strength is acquired, the large spiny-edged 
leaves will be produced in considerable 
numbers at a time. The height the plants 
are allowed to grow will be regulated by 
the height of the house in which they are 
to stand and the condition the lower leaves 
keep in, as, in common with all thin^ of 
sm^e stem (which is the form to which 
this Theophrasta requires to be confined) 
it should never be allowed to go on after 
the bottom leaves begin to get shabby ; 
when this occurs the plants should be 
headed down in the spring or early enough 
in the summer, so that the young shoots 
to be grown uj) from the old stool may 
have time to make some progress before 
the season of lower temperature has arrived. 
When cut down keep the stools in a brisk 
heat, where they will soon break out 
several shoots ; choose the best placed of 
these, removing the remainder, and after 
10 inches or 12 inches of growth has been 
made shake away three-fourths of the old 
material, placing th * plants in fresh soil in 
pots about half the size of those they have 
occupied before. Manage as previously in 
every way, giving additional pot-room as 
required ; they will make handsome speci- 
mens after beinc tlius treated, with big 
leaves drooping down, so as completely to 
cover the pots. This Theophrasta grows 
well with the help of manure-water, by 
which means somewhat smaller pots ivill 
suffice, but still it can never be grown to 
a handsome size without more root-room 
than is required by many things. 

Insects. — Its leaves ai’e so hard in tex- 
ture that, when the syringe is used, few 
insects can effect a lodgment except s ‘ale, 
which can be removed with a soft brus'i oi 
sponge. 
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THXBAUDIA. 

A genu8 of pretty everjpreen shrubs, the 
most desirable kinds ot which may be 
grown under greenhouse treatment, but 
are better for a little more warmth in the 
winter than the generality of plants culti- 
vated in such stnictures usually receive. 

Tliey can be propagated by shoot cut- 
tings struck in an ordinary way, and grown 
on under conditions such as answer for 
other warm greenhouse subjects. Peat 
soil, to which a moderate amount of sand 
is added, is best for them. Thev should 
have plenty of light all through the grow- 
ing season "to thoroughly ripen their wood, 
upon which depends the production of the 
full quantity of bloom. The flowers of all 
the undermentioned kinds are tubular in 
shape, and when the plants are w’dl man- 
aged they are produced in such quantities 
as to render them effective. 

T, acuminata, A free-blooming species 
that keens on producing its red dowel's for 
a consiaerable time aunng the spring 
months. It comes from Ecuador. 

r. Jmsieod, A large-leaved species, the I 
flowers, red in colour, are borne m bunches I 
in spring. From the Caraccas. ' 

T, macrantka. A handsome species, 
bearing m spring (juantities of pretty red 
and white flowers. Introduced from liloul- 
mein. 

Insects. — Red spider is often trouble- j 
some on these jdants in summer if due | 
attention is not given them by a regular [ 
use of the syiinge. Aphides sometimes | 
affect the young shoots, and can best be . 
got nd of by fumigation. 

THRINAX. 

In this genus we find some of the hand- 
somest of stove Palms known to culti- , 
vators ; they attain a medium size, but are | 
several yeai-s before getting too large to 
be accommodated in a house of oi dinary ^ 
dimensions. They will thrive in an inter- \ 
mediate temperature. } 

The method of propagation and after i 
management will be found under Palms, j 
general deteuls of culture. ; 

T, harbadenm, A handsome, free-grow- 
ing stove species that attains a moderate 
size ; the leaves are fan -shaped, and divided 
on the margin. Verv pretty in a small 
state. It comes from fearbadoes. 

T. muUiflora, A beautiful stove species 
that requires a good deal of room, as it ac- 
quires age the leaves extend so as to cover 
a considerable space ; they are fan-shaped, 
deeply divided at the maipn ; the under j 
surmce is white. From Central America. 


T. parvi/Um, This is a smaller grower 
than the preceding kind ; the stem, leaf- 
stalk, and leaf-blade all being much smaller, 
the margin of the leaves is deeply divided, 
It is a very effective plant., From the West 
Indies. 

T, radiata (syn. : T, elegans). This also 
is a stove species, and one of the hand- 
somest of the genus. It attains a medium 
size, the leaves ai’e palmate, shining green 
in colour, and deeply divided at the xpargin. 
From the West Indies. 

THUNBEBaiA. 

There are several stove species of this 
family well deserving of more general cul- 
tivation than they receive. They are 
evergreen climbers of vigorous habit, and 
paiticularly suited to a large house where 
their free, vigorous growth has scope for 
extension, as it is under such conditions 
that their pendent branches and handsome 
flowers are seen to advantage. In small 
structures where there arises the necessity 
for a continuous use of the knife to keep 
them within bounds, they have little 
chance of displaying their natural habit 
of flowering, and "it is on this account most 
likely that the plants get an indifferent 
reputation, and are comparatively seldom 
met with. Most of the species worth 
growing can be raised from seeds, but 
as these plants, in common Muth many 
things of a vigorous habit, do not often 
produce seed under cultivation, it is neces- 
sary to obtain imported seeds when they 
are raised in this way, and, as they propa- 
gate readily from cuttings, it is well to 
confine the details of their inciease to this 
method. After the plants have been cut 
in during winter and have again broken 
into growiib, when the shoots have reached 
a length of 4 inches take them off with a 
heel and insert them singly in small pote, 
drained, and half filled with sandy soil, 
the remainder all sand ; kee]) tliem moist 
and close under a pr^agatirig glass in a 
temperature of 70®. They will root in a 
few weeks ; then remove the glass, and as 
soon a.s the little pots contain a fair amount 
of roots shift to others 6 inches or 7 inches 
in diameter. It is not of much consequence 
whether peat or loam is used to grow them 
in, as from their free habit they will suc- 
ce^ in either ; although, as w’e have be- 
fore said in speaking of vigorous-habited 
stove subjects, they generally bloom freer 
in good loam than in peat. Use the soil 
in a rougher condition than is necessary 
for weaker-rooted things. The plcmts, 
being climbers, will, as tnev get fairly into 
growth, need a stick each for support; 
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keep them in a brisk stove temperature 
where they can receive a pretty full 
amount of light and air during the middle 
of the day and no more shade than is 
requisite to keep the leaves from scorching. 
Syringe freely in the afternoons at the time 
the house is closed, and pinch out the 
points of the shoots when they have at- 
tained the length of 3 feet to cause them 
to break out several branches. 

All the kinds are comparatively quick 
growers and the plants will bear moving 
into 10-inch or 11-inch pots by the end of 
June ; treat them in otner matters as be- 
fore, and train the shoots on the rafters, or 
whatever position they are intended to 
occupy ; possibly some flowers may be 
produced towards the end of summer, but 
it is in the following season that the dis- 
play may be looked for. By the middle of 
September cease syringing and shading, 
give more air and less water to the roots, 
so as to discourage growth and gradually 
bring them to a state of rest ; a night tem- 
perature of 60“ through the winter will 
answer. About the commencement of the 
year cut out the weak shoots should any 
exist, and later on, when growth has begun, 
move the plants into 16-iiich or 18-inch 
pots, or even larger, if a large space has to 
be covered with their branches. As the 
summer advances treat as advised the pre- 
ceding season and keep the shoots loosely 
trained to the position they are intended 
to occupy, allowing their lateral branches 
to hang, in which way the flowers are seen 
to so much better advantage than w^hen 
tied ill too closely. As the pots get full of 
roots give manure-water freely. Instead 
of confining their roots to pots they may 
be planted out, but even where a large 
space is available for head-room it is not 
advisable to have the bed in which they 
are turned out too large, or they get almost 
unmanageable. When the flowering is over 
cut back the shoots so far as necessary, and 
in the spring, when growth is about begin- 
ning, turn those that are in pots out, re- 
moving some of the soil about the upper 
portion of the ball, and replacing it with 
new ; as soon as the roots have fairly begun 
to move manure- water must be freely used, 
without which, unless much larger pots or 
tubs are employed than are necessary for 
most things, they will not, on account of 
their vigorous habit, have enough suste- 
nance to keep them going so as to make 
the requisite growth. Where planted out 
remove a portion of the surfece soil in 
spring and replace it with new. Most of 
tnese Thunbercias will last longer where 
they have a bed of soil wherein to ^tend 
moaeratdy, as their rapid formation of 


roots, even with a liberal application of 
manure-water, quickly exhausts the limited 
quantity of soil a pot holds ; consequently, 
when confined to pots it is necessary to 
propagate sufficiently often to keep up a 
supply of plants to take the place of those 
it oecomes necessary t-o discard. 

The undermentioned kinds are the most 
desirable : — 

r. alata. Has yellow flowers, produced 
in summer or autumn. A native of India 

T. chrysops. A native of Sierra Leone, 
has flowers of a blue or violet shade, pro- 
duced in summer or autumn. 

r. coccinea. From Trinidad, bears 
scarlet blooms, winch, like those already 
named, appear in summer. 

T. fragrans. Is a white-bloomed species, 
and, as its name implies, fragrant. It comes- 
from India, and flowers in the summer. 

T. Harrid. A pale blue kind, which has- 
a yellow eye that sets off the flower very 
well ; it comes from Madras ; a summer 
flowerer. 

T. laurifolia. A pale blue-flowered 
species from Malacca, writh handsome 
foliage and a strong, rambling habit of 
growth ; blooms in summer. 

The whole of these are really stove 
species, and it is no use attempting their 
cultivation unless a suitable temperature 
is at command. 

Insects. — Those that attack most heat- 
requiring plants will live upon Thun- 
bergias, and must be dealt with when they 
make their apiiearaiice in the usual way by 
washing, sponging, and syringing. 

THYRSAOANTHUS RUTILANS. 

This plant belongs to a limited section 
of Acanthads, and is much the best of the 
Thyrsacanthus. It is not only deserving 
of cultivation on account of its elegant 
habit, but its merits are still further en- 
hanced by the singular, long, drooping 
panicles of red tube-shaped flowers which 
appear in the winter season, when bright 
flowers are doubly acceptable. The Thyrsa- 
canthus are nearly allied to Justicias, and, 
like some of them, this plant possesses an 
upright habit of growth. It is a native of 
South America, from whence it was intro- 
duced about thirty years ago. It is easily 
grown, but requires a moderate stove or 
intermediate temperature. Cuttings made 
of the young shoots, which are produced 
early in the spring after the plants have 
done flowering, if taken off when about 3 
or 4 inches long, will root readily inserted 
in small pots filled with sandy soil, kept 
moist, sl^ed, and covered with pro- 
pagating glasses in a temperature of 68^ 
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or 70*. When well rooted remove the 
glas^ and let them have a fortniglit to 
get hardened a little before moving into 
4 or 5 inch pots ; pinch off the points at 
the same time, keep them in a temperature 
similar to that in which they have been 
struck, and allow the heat to rise in the 
daytime correspondingly with the weather. 
They need to be well supplied with 
moisture at the roots as wm as in the 
atmosphere ; syringe them overhead in 
the aiWnoon ; a little shade may be re- 
quired when the weather is sunny. 

We have already intimated that the 
plant has a persistent erect habit of 
growth, and it is not well to attempt to 
alter this by training further than stopping 
the young shoots to cause them to break 
out several branches ; to effect this a second 
stopping will be required in June, after 
which it may be necessary to put a single 
stick to each for support ; this will gene- 
rally be found sufficient, as their erect 
cylindrical form, when preserved, fits 
tnem for associating with other subjects 
of a more bushy shape. By the end of 
June they will need moving into the pots 
in which from this time they are to be 
grown and flowered ; these may be from 8 
to 12 inches in diameter, accormng to the 
strength of the plants and the size they 
are required to attain. After they have 
had a week or two to get established they 
will do better in a low, light pit where 
they can be stood with their heads close to 
the glass, admitting a moderate amount 
of air in the daytime, and encouraging 
growth by closing early ; give as much 
shade as will keep the leaves from being 
injured when the sun is powerful, but not 
more, otherwise the plants will become 
drawn and be deficient in the solidity of 
growth which is so necessary to ensure the 
fuU complement of bloom. 

Towaras the end of August give more 
air and less shade, and do not syringe over- 
head so often. From the time the pots are 
fairly filled with roots manure- water, not 
too strong, will be an assistance. The 
temperature through the summer may be 
such as ordinary soft quick-growing sub- 
jects of a like character reouire, and should 
be regulated according to tne weather, from 
60“ to 65“ in the nigh^ and proportionately 
more in the day ; reduce the warmth given 
as the autumn comes on, but they must 
not even then be kept too cool, or their 
roots, as well as the heads of the plants, 
will get checked in a way that will inter- 
fere with their blooming; 60“ by night 
with or 8“ higher in the day will suit 
them through the later months of the year 
when they will be in flower. After the 


I blooming is over as many of the plants 
I may be saved as are required to produce 
enough cuttings for another year, and the 
remainder may be thrown away, as young 
examples will usually be more useful. 
The old plants for stock should be kept 
during the winter at about 60“ in the 
night, and the soil should be slightly 
moist, but not so as to encourage much 
growth until towards spring. 

Insects. — Aphides and red spider some- 
times attack this Thyrsacanthus ; to keep 
them down syringe and fumigate. If any 
of the worse description of insects make 
their appearance they must be removed 
by sponging, as soft-leaved plants of this 
description have not enough substance in 
their foliage generally to bear dressing 
with insecticide strong enough to kill the 
insects. 

TILLANDSIA. 

These Bromeliaceous stove plants are 
mostly epiphytal in habit Some of them 
have exceedingly handsome flowers, as in 
the case of the charming T. Lindenii the 
exquisite blue colour of which is equalled 
by very few tender subjects, while others 

ossess little beauty in their flowers, but 

ave handsomely marked leaves, like T. 
zebrina. They are all of dwarf habit, 
having more or less of the peculiar vase- 
like arrangement of the leaves present in 
the Bromeliaceous plants generally. They 
are handsome subjects for the decoration 
of warm plant structures, such as Orchid 
houses, where their form of growth and 
their appearance contrast wiSi the uni- 
formity of the principal occupants. But 
coming, as most of them do, from parts of 
the world where there is always, or nearly 
always, present a considerable amount of 
atmospheric moisture, witli a good deal of 
warmth, they will not bear being kept in 
a cool, dry place ; nor should they be 
allowed to get diy at the roots. They are 
increased by seeds and suckers, the latter 
is the method that will most commend 
itself to the generally of growers. 

Plants of these Tillandsias that have 
flowered usually afterwards throw up from 
the base suckers more or less in number. 
These should be allowed to acquire strength 
before they are taken off. If severed from 
the parent plant while very snu^ much 
time will be lost, as they will thrive a deal 
faster attached to the plant on which they 
have been formed than when separated, if 
the separation is affected before they have 
gained enough strength. It is necessary 
that the material in which ^ey are to be 
grown should be of a loose, open descrip- 
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tioiiy Bucli 86 the roots in their native 
habiteta revel in— fibrous matter like that 
furnished by good Orchid peat, mixed with 
sphc^mum, oroken potsherds, or charcoal, 
to which has been added a Uttle sand. 
Suckers in the state described should be 
taken off in sprii^, or sufficiently early in 
summer to admit of their getting esta- 
blished before autumn. Strip off a few of 
the small leaves at the base, and put them 
in as Pine suckers are treated, in open 
material such as described ; keep them 
moderately moist and shad^, in a tem- 
perature of 70®. They will soon root, but 
they must not be confined in the manner 
that ordinary cuttings are struck under 
propagating glasses, or they will most 
likely rot. Pots that will just hold the 
suckers will be large enough for a time 
until they have made a good quantity of 
roots. Less pot-room suffices for these 
Tillandsias than for most things, but when 
the pots get full of roots move them into 
others larger, proportionate to the strength 
of the plants and the size that the particular 
species attains, using rough fibrous soil like 
that already named. Little further is re- 
quired than a routine course of treatment ; 
keep them quite moist at the roots in the 
growing season, and never dry, even in 
winter, and give such shade and air as re- 
quired for most stove plants. 

The spring and summer temperature 
should be from 60® to 65® at nignt, with 
10® or 16® higher by day, and air in the 
daytime. In the winter, when at rest, a 
night temperature of 60® will suffice, giving 
a few degrees more warmth by day. The 
plants l^t for many years provided they 
are fairly treated, not being liable to die 
off as some things do. There is great 
difference in the size the various species 
attain, consequently the root-space, when 
the plants are fully grown, must be regu- 
lated in accordance with the requirements 
of each particular kind, but as they in- 
crease by the production of suckei*s it is 
better with most of the species to separate 
them, as they look best when confined to 
single crowns. 

The undermentioned are all very hand- 
some : — 

T, (argmtea) ffardnerii, A pretty species; 
leaves densely silvered ; flowers small and 
much crowded ; colour purple. Trinidad. 

T. Balbmana. A medium - growing 
species with green leaves, coated with 
whitish powder. Flowers violet purple; 
bracts dark rose. West Indies. 

T. Lindenii. This is a charming plant of 
smcdl growth, with olive-green, recurved 
leaves, producing beautiful blue flowers 
issuing &om an erect scape with bright 


rosy bracts ; the combination of colours 
has a charming effect It is a native of 
Ecuador. 

2\ rmsaica. The leaves of this plant 
are a foot long, they are banded across 
with broad, irregular bars of dark green 
and greyish yellow alternating. It comes 
from the United States of Colombia, and 
is a very handsome plant 

T, RoezliL A strong-growing kind, leaves 
green, with dark markings ; flowers rose 
colour. Peru. 

T. splendens. A handsome compact 

rowing species that has green leaves 

eeply banded with blackish brown. The 
flowers, which are white, are produced 
from a stout erect flattened stem, clothed 
with pinkish red bracts. 

T. tmellata. Another very fine species 
with bold leaves, glaucous ^een mottled 
with yellowish green on the upper surface, 
and veined with rose-purple on the under 
side. 

T, (Wallmi) drcinalis. Leaves heavily 
covered with the silvery powder-like coat- 
ing peculiar to Tillandsias. Flowers violet. 
Uruguay. 

T. zebrina. A low-spreading species, the 
leaves of which cling to the surface, and 
are banded across with brown, ground 
colour green. A native of South America. 

There are several other species in cultiva- 
tion, but those described are the most dis- 
tinct and handsome ; all the others will 
succeed under the treatment detailed. 

Insects. — The haid nature of the leaves 
render these plants little liable to the 
attacks of insects. Scale, both the brown 
and the white species, will live uj)on them, 
but is easily removed by sponging. 

TODEA. 

A genus of filmy Ferns, several of which 
stand at the head of this curious section. 
They do not like much warmth, a green- 
house temperature is quite enough for 
them. They make beautiful lOom plants 
confined in a case laige enough to admit of 
the fronds attaining their full size. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

T. Fraserii, New Holland. 

T. hymenojphylloides. New Zealand* 

T. intermedia. New Zealand. 

T, sfwj^ha. New Zealand. 

T. Wilkedana, Fiji Islands. 

TOBENIA. 

These are softwooded stove plants, pro- 
cumbent in habit, and attain a medium 
size. They are free and long continuous 
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flowerers, and are easily grown and propa- 
gated, The species mentioned belo^ are 
especially adapted for baskets suspended 
from the rafters of the house in which 
they are grown. In this way not only are 
they seen to the best advantage, but they 
also contribute materially to the general 
effect of the assemblage of plants with 
which they are associated. One gain at- 
tached to" the cultivation of these and 
other plants of a similar nature is that 
they occupy so little time in arriving at a 
bloomii^ state after being started. Most 
of the Torenias are annuals, and can be 
raised from seeds sown in the spring and 
treated to a moderate stove heat, but the 
most convenient method of propagation, 
when once in jwssession of the plante, will 
usually be from cuttings. They may be 
struck at any season ot the year when young 
soft shoots can be had that have not a dispasi- 
tion to bloom, such as are generally to be 
loiiiid spnnging from the base of the 
plants. If these are taken off in August 
or September and put in small pots hnlf 
filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand (the upper ])ai*t all sandX kept 
moist, shaded, and co^-ered with a propa- 
gating glass in a temperature of 6b® or 70% 
they will soon stiike ; when well rooted 
they should be moved into pots a size 
larger, in soil composed of loam with a 
little leaf-mould and sand added, and the 
ints of the shoots should be pinched, 
ley should be kept on a shelf near the 
roof so as to be under the full influence of 
the light. As winter advances keep them 
in a reduced temperature of 60’’ by night, 
and a little more in the day, proportionate 
to the state of the weather. Towaixls the 
end id February give some more heat, and 
as soon as they begin to grow fretdy move 
them into G-iiich pots, using similar soil to 
that advised for the autumn shift ; pinch 
out the pf)inte of the shoots again, still 
keeping them close to the glass. They 
will need a small stick or two for suppoi-t. 
Give more warmth as the days get longer, 
and by the end of April they will require 
moving into the pots they are to bloom in; 
i> or 10 inch ones will be quite large 
enough. When in these the plants wiU 
be better hung up in a position similar to 
that which they are to occupy w'hen in 
bloom. Should they not seem likely to 
form shoots enough to make them fully 
furnished, stop the points once more; 
put two or three small sticks so as to hold 
a few of the growths in an erect position, 
and let the others hong down. An ordi- 
nary rtove tem]perature will suffice, giving 
a little shade in the middle of the day, 
with air according to the weather, and 


syringing overhead in the afternoons ; they 
will soon come into flower, and will want 
nothing more to keep them in condition for 
many weeks than a supply of weak manure- 
water. Before the plants get too much 
enfeebled with flowering, towards the close 
of the summer again strike cuttings, treat 
tliem as just recommended, and disced the 
old stock. 

The stove species that are best worthy 
of cultivation are : — 

T, asiatica. Flowers purple ; from 
China. 

T. Baillonii, A distinct-looking plant 
with yellow flowers, having a purple 
throat; China. 

T. Foumierii, A compact-habited species 
with porcelain blue flowers and yellow 
eye. 

Insects. — Greenfly is their worst enemy, 
and, should it appear, fumigation with 
tobacco is the best remedy. The daily 
use of the syringe, necessary during spring 
and summer, will generally be round 
sufficient to keep down red spider, which 
also sometimes attacks them. 

TOXIOOPHLjEA THUNBEBOn. 

In this we have a very distinct and 
desirable stove plant. Its habit is bushy, 
the branches partially erect, but not very 
stout, leaves pale green, tough and leathery. 
It is a remarkably free bloomer ; the 
flowers are tube-shaped, tive-lobed, and in 
general aspect individually not unlike 
those of a medium-sized Bouvardia. They 
are wliite, deliciously fragrant, and pro- 
duced in corymbs at the extremities of the 
shoots and also at the axils of the leaves so 
freely as to form sprays of inflorescence, 
It comes from South Africa, and thrivea 
freely under ordinary stove treatment. It 
is propagated from cuttings of the young 
shoots taken off in spring, when these can 
be had m a sufficiently firm condition ; in- 
serted singly in smaU pots in sand, kept 
warm, sh^ed, moist, and confined under 
a propagating glass, they will form roots in 
the coui’se ot a few weeks, after which dis- 
pense with the glass, and when growth has- 
fairly begun move them rffcgly into 3-inch 
pots, using good peat and a little sand ; 
pinch out the points of the shoots to induce 
the formation of additional branches. It 
is necessary with this Toxicophlasa to be 
more attentive in this matter of stopping 
tlian with some other things, as it nas a 
disposition to grow up somewhat sparo and 
thin, to correct which tim^y stopping is 
nieedfuL If the plants do not get suffi- 
ciently clothed in their early stages the 
defect cannot afterwards be corrected ex- 
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cept by beading down. Let the young 
plants have plenty of light, but a tMw 
shade will benefit them when the sun is 
powerful. During summer they will bear 
as much heat as is required for the 
generality of stove plants, and as the pots 
get filled with roots move into others 3 
inches or 4 inches larger, after which 
nothing further is required but to pinch 
out the points of any shoots that are taking 
an undue lead. Cease shading in Sep- 
tember, and as the autumn draws on reduce 
the temperature ; through the shortest 
days a heat of 60® in the night will suflice. 

This Toxicoplil»a will flower when very 
small, but with plants of this dej*cription 
it is for a time best to look more to getting 
them larger than to blooming. With this 
view cut out the points of all the strongest 
shoots about the end of February, and in 
the ensuing month move them into pots 3 
inches or 4 inches larger, increasing the 
temperature gradually, and treating in 
other respects as through the summer 
previous, using the syringe daily. If the 
plants have made good progress by J uly, 
they will require a little more root-room, 
but as they never attain the size that some 
of the stove occupants do, it is well not to 
give more root-space than is necessary. 
Twelve-inch or 13-inch ])ots should be 
large enough to suflice, and the peat must 
now be a little more lumpy than in the 
first stages of growth. At all times mix 
enough sand with the peat to keep it open ; 
this is the more necessary with plants of 
this character that do not require or bear 
to be shaken out and have the soil renewed 
in the way usual with' coarser-growing 
subjects. Treat as before through the 
autumn and winter, and in the spring 
increase the heat with the advent of more 
sun. If all has gone well they will bloom 
profusely, duiing which time, if they can 
be kept in a little drier atmosphere than 
heretofore, their flowers will last longer. 
They are useful for cutting. After the 
blooming is over, cut the shoots back a 
little, and when they have started into 
growth they may be shifted into pots an 
inch or tu o Jwger. The subsequent 
management required will be of a routine 
chfiuacter similar to that advised hithe^. 
If in the growing season a liberal applica- 
tion of weak manure-water is given once 
or twice a week, healthy growth will be 
secured without having recourse to large 
pots. The slants will last for several 
years, and Boil gets exhausted, the 

balls can be partially reduced and new 
material given in pli^ of the old ; this 
should be done when they have just broken 
into growth after being cut in when the 


flowering is over, keeping them close and * 
warm for a few weeks until th^ again get 
established. 

Inobots. — T he worst species of insects 
Mrill live on this plant, but the stout nature 
of the leaves makes their destruction by 
the aid of insecticide comparatively easy ; 
dipping or syringing is the b€«t remedy as 
often as they are found to be affected. 

(Syn : BhyTUshosprnnnm, ) 

In this we have an evergreen green- 
house climbing plant of moderate growth, 
alike suitable for a trained pot specimen or 
for growing on a pillar or rafter, where the 
space to be covered is not too large : for 
although, in common with almost Si other 
plants indigenous to China, it is a free 
grower, it does not attain the size of many 
climbers. From the locality in which it is 
found, Shanghai, it is very nearly hardy in 
this country, succeeding on a sheltered 
wall, with a little protection, in the south 
of the kingdom ; yet it is a plant that will 
thrive under a very considerable range of 
temperature, and will do equally as well in 
a cool stove, or intermediate heat, as it will 
in a greenhouse ; but of course the progress 
made, especially during the early stages, is 
much quicker when it is subject to heat. 
It will bear forcing ; its white, fragrant 
Jasmine-like flowers are produced freely. 
The shoots are of a semi-twining habit, and 
when the plant is in vigorous health will 
extend to considerable length in a single 
season, particulai ly if submitted to a warm, 
humid atmosphere. The perfume is very 
agreeable anrf powerful ; a small plant in 
flower will load the atmosphere of a large ' 
house. The ease with which it may be 
grown, even by those who have not had 
much practice in plant-growing, commends 
It to the inexperienced. When in a strong 
vigorous state each bunch contains a 
number of flowers, which open in succes- 
sion, keeping the plant gay for several 
weeks consecutively. 

It is well adapted for conservatory deco- 
ration, as the hard texture of the leaves 
renders it little subject to injury by being 
kept, while in flower, somewhat crowded 
among other things in a way that is often 
unavoidable in such structures. The 
somewhat short foot-stalk renders the 
flowers less serviceable for using in a cut 
state than they would be if it were longer ; 
nevertheless, if not subjected to too ^luch 
heat in oj^ning, they are useful for 
bouquets. The plant strikes readily firom 
cuttings made of t^e young shoots taken 
off when in a half-iipened condition, tmck 
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M obtalimUe about July, tising good stoxit 
]^aeea of the eictremiti«ii 6 or 6 inches in 
; if these are put dngly in 3-inoh 
pols drained and three-parts filled with 
nne peat and sand, the remainder all sand, 
kept moist, shaded and close in a propa- 
gating frame or under a bell-giass, in 
moderate stove heat^ they will soon make 
roots. Then give more air, keep them 
through the autumn and winter in an 
intermediate temperature, and supply 
enough water to the soil to keep the roots 
slowly moving. In March give 6 or 7 inch 
pots, using soil similar to that in which 
they were struck, and pinch out the points 
of the shoots. Through the spring and 
summer keep them in a growing atmo- 
sphere with a moderate amount of air, and 
a little shade when sunny ; syringe over- 
head at closing time. Two or three sticks 
will be required round which to tiain the 
i^oots as they extend ; beyond this nothing 
will be needed but the same treatment 
through the autumn and w'inter that they 
received in the last Pot about the end of 
March, giving them a 2 or 3 inch shift 
according to the strength and quantity of 
their roots. The plant will succeed in 
either peat or loam, hut we prefer the 
former, as it will induce quicker growth, 
and in it the leaves have a darker, more 
healthy tint, which adds much to the 
general appearance, especially when in 
moom, the dark glossy green 'M}Ttle-like 
foliage forming a good btickground for the 
flowers. Let the soil he of a good fibrous 
description, and from the first be used in a 
moderately lumpy state, as the roots are 
naturally strong. Add enough sand to 
keep it open, and drain the pots sufficiently. 
When the X)Otting is completed put half-a- 
do7.en sticks 3 feet long in the new soil just 
inside the rims of the pots. Round these 
train the shoots, at the same time pinching 
out the points to cause the production of 
an increased number of growths, for al- 
though really a climbing plant, and os such 
not necessarily requiring so much stopping 
as if it possessed a shrubby habit, enough 
shoots snould be formed to furnish the 
trellis which the plants will ultimately 
require. Place them in a house or pit, if 
such is available, where there is a night 
temperature of 60®, with a rise of 10“ in 
the daytime. This will answer well for 
them, and so treated they vdll make much 
greater progress than if grown cooler ; do 
not give much water at first imtil the 
roota have got possession of the new soil 
Syrtikge the plants overhead every after- 
noon, and dose the house at the same time ; 
as solar best increases the temperature 
they srs sal^ected to may be propor* 


Uonatdy raised. Very little dbade will be 
retired except for a few hours in 
middle of the day in very bright weather ; 

C plenty of light, or the growth will 
me too much dongated and weak. 
The shoots as they grow must be kept 
regularly trained round the sticks— never 
bring the points too low down, but allow 
them to retain an upright position ; a con* 
tinuance of this treatment will be all tW 
is needed through the summer, enough air 
being admitted in the middle of the day. 
By the middle of September discontinue 
syringing, and give more air with a drier 
atmosphere to aiscourage further progress 
and ripen up the growth. 

Through the winter the plants will do in 
any house or pit where the temjierature is 
kept at 35“ in the night, giving just as 
much water to the soil os will keep the 
roots slightly moist. Again, in the spring, 
about the same time, remove into pots 4 or 
5 inches larger, using similar soil. Uncoil 
the shoots from the sticks, replace these 
with others longer and thicker that will 
support the increasing weight of the shoots, 
and train regularly as before. It is not 
advisable to use a wire trellis until the 
season following ; if the shoots are not 


sufficiently numerous, or there is an ap- 
pearance of their extending too far, so as to 
oe deficient neai* the base, again shorten 
the leaders. Treat through the spring and 
summer as in the preening season, as 
before giving less water and more air in 
the autumn. We have said nothing about 
flowering during this summer, althtligh the 
plant is such a free bloomer thfi^; It will 
have produced its bunches at almost every 
joint ; hut as the object will he to induce 
as much growth through the season as 
possible, the treatment when in flower 
should have been such as to keep them on 


growing. 

Keep through the winter in a tempera- 
ture such as in the lost, and repot again in 
the spring, giving a shift of 3 or 4 inches, 
in proportion to the quantity of roots the 
plants nave got As before, take them off 
the sticks round which the shoots have 
been trained ; they will now be large 
enough to cover a moderate-sized wire 
trellis, some 2 feet in diameter by 2^ feet 
high above the pot ; over this tiain the 
shoots regularly from the base to the top, 
and place them in a temperature similar to 
that to which they have each preceding 
spring been submitted if they are requir^ 
early in bloom — if not they may be kept 
5® cooler. When the flowers are about to 
commence expanding they can be moved 
to a conservatory, or any ]^uie where they 
will not be kept at much above an ordinary 
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i. j ^ » will receive a 

attte from the sun, which wiU pro- 
long thdr flowering. Afterwards, if they 
aw not r^uir^ to be grown on larger 
without delay, they may be treatotl through 
the summer like die rest of the greenhouse 
harfwooded stock ; if, on the other hand, 
it IS deemed desirable to grow them on to 
a la^er size without loss of time they 
should be submitted to a temperature such 
^ hitherto used during the growing season. 
Be careful that the shoots as they extend 
do not get entwined round the wires of the 
trellis, or there will be some difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting them loose to place 
upon a larger one, which they will ref|uire 
in the course of another year or two, when 
more root-room will be needed ; thus 
treated the plants will last for many years. 

When r^uired for training up a pillar 
or rafter, it is well to grow them for a 
season or two in pots so that they may get 
strong before the roots are turned out in a 
border ; this should be well drained and 
consist of good fibrous soil with enough 
sand and crocks, or charcoal, to keep it 
sweet and porous. Have the shoots from 
the first regularly trained, not allowing 
them to become entangled, and as the 
space they are to fill gets covered the 
supeifluous growth may be shortened back 
immediately they have done flowering eacli 
season. When the soil gets exhausted 
some of the surface may be removed every 
spring and replaced by new, and when 
grown in this way, or in pots, manui-e- 
water will be a great assistiiice when the 
soil becomes filled with roots. 

There is a variegated form of this plant 
that will succeed by being treated in the 
above manner. It is scarcely so desiiable 
a variety as the green-leaved sort. 

Insects. — The leaves, from their stout 
nature, do not suit the testes of red spider 
or aphides ; these insects, howevci, will 
live upon the plant, but can be easily kept 
down by synnging. For thnps, which 
are sometimes troublesome, fumigate, or 
ayringe with tobacco- water. If scale makes 
its appearance it must be cai efully mmoved 
by the use of sponge and brush. For 
mealy bug, syringe and dip with a strong 
solution of insecticide in the winter when 
at rest 


TEADESOANTIA. 

The creeping species of Tradpeantia are 
very useful for draping hanging baskets 
containing other plants, as, if required, 
their penaent shoots can be made to cover 
the vSiole outside of the baskets. They 
are also paiticularly adapted for growing 


m 

u am edgii« to plant stagei, of tamUing 
over rwk-work in tl^e stove. 

Their cultivation la as easy as possible^ 
as the shoots root like weeds at any time 
of the year in a moderate heat, kept a little 
hut not too close, with shade from the sun. 
When rooted they may be put singly in 
small pots, and as soon as fairly estauushed 
planted where they are to remain. 

The following are adapted for growing 
in the way described : — 

r. discolor, A pretty kind, from South 
America. 

r. discolor varUgata, Has neat varie- 
gated foliage. A native of Mexico. 

Insects. — Few insects molest Trades- 
cantias if the precaution is taken to use 
the srange daily in the growing season. 
Should apliide'^ affect the points of the 
young shoots, fumigate. 


TBI0HINII7M. 

Low-growing annuals with somewhat 
singular flowers, but not possessing very 
much merit. 

They can be raised from seeds sown in 
spring in a pit or greenhouee in the usual 
way, with additions pot-room as required. 

The best are : — 

T, alopecuroidevM. Flowers red an«t 
yellow, produced in summer. A native ol 
Australia. 

T. Mangledi. Flowers white and pink, 
forthcoming in summer. From Austmlio. 


TR10H0MANE8. 

A genus of beautiful little filmy Ferns, 
many of them requiring similar treatment 
to the Hymenophyllums and Todeas, others 
doing better with a little more warmth. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

r. anceps. West Indian Islands. 

T. akitum» AVest Indies. 

T, auricuhtum, Java. 

T. BatLcnanum, 

T. hrachypus. 

T. crispum. West Indies. 

T. Filicula. East Indies. 

T. fimbriatum. West Indies, 

T, longisetum, 

T, LmchncUhianum, BraziL 
T, incnibrcmaceum. West Indies. 

T, mvscotdes. West Indies. 

T, Sellowianum, 

T, micatum, Jamaica. 

T, iollingetii* 
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T, angusUdvm^ West ltidi«k 
T. humiU* Me of Lucoil 
T* 

T* rndicans. West Ibdiea. 
t* radicwu AndrewriL 
T, radicans eoncinnwnk 
T. radicans dilatatum. 

T* rmiforme. New Zealand, 
fr. trickoideurn^ West Indies, 
f. venotum. New Zealand. 

TBOPiBOLXJM. 

These are handsome plants ; most of the 
greenhouse kinds are of twining habit and 
may be grown as climbers, planted out or 
in pots, or they can be kept in pots and 
tram^ to sup^rts in the form of a bush, 
or otherwise, at the discretion of the culti- 
vator. 

They may be increased from seeds sown 
in an intermediate heat in shallow pans, 
in a mixture of sifted peat and sand ; the 
seed can be put in at any time of the year, 
but we prefer the latter end of summer as 
soon as they are ripe ; cover them slightly 
and keep the soil moderately moist. When 
the littfe plants are up stand them close to 
the glass, using a little shade so long as the 
sUn IS powerful, with air daily, and enough 
water to keep the roots in a healthy con- 
dition. Thiough the winter let them be 
in a temperature of about 45® or 50® ; in 
tie spring move singly into small pots, 
varying the size in proportion to the 
strength of the kinds otowh ; use soil 
similar to that in which the seed was sown, 
but with less sand in it. Keep now, and 
through the summer, in a warm green- 
house temperature, with air and a little 
shade in sunny weather, supporting the 
shoots with sticks so far os needful, and 
keeping the soil moderately moist. Give 
larger pots to such as seem to require them 
fuller on in the summer. Admit more 
air in autumn, and keep through the fol- 
lowing winter at about 45®. They will 
need more pot-room in spring, and in other 
matters should be treated as in the season 
before. The plants should bloom this 
summer, after which keep drier at the 
roots, especially in the case ox the herbaceous 
soirts, while at rest All tliat is required 
in subsequent years is to give larger pots 
lb those that are ^wn in this way ; the 
ftronger^growing kinds can, if prefen'ed, 
be planted but 

TbeJbllowiiig all handsome flowered 

X Chilian species, with 
IMe wimmt ppodneed in autunuu 




Z fewebtfesma VUsmm yeSow i nsnbi* 
user blomen From Chili 
7. /omiiML Bed and yellow ; blooms 
in snxnmer. From Santia^. 

7. penkifhffUtm, Flowers orange and 

S iUow, placed in summer. A native of 
onte video, 

7. folyTpkyUum, Orange and yellow ; 
a summer flowerer. Chili. 

7. spsciostmi. Has scarlet flowers, forth* 
coming in summer. From South America. 

T, tricokrtm, A slender-growing, beauti- 
ful kind that bears a profusion of orange 
and purple flowers in spiing or summer. 
It comes from Valparaiso. 

Insects. — Aphides and red spider will 
live on most of the kinds of Tropssolum ; a 
free use of the S 3 a*inge is the b^t mode of 
dealing with the spider ; for aphides fumi- 
gate. 

Ttn^IDANTHUS OALYPTRATVa 

This sMcies often appears under the 
name of Aralia calyptratus, with which it 
is s 3 monymou 8 . In the early stages of its 
jpowth the plant has a somewhat bushy 
form, but as it gets older it assumes a 
climbing habit. For decorative puiposes 
it is most useful while in a young state. 

It can be increased by cuttings and 
grown on in the same way as advised for 
Aralia Sieboldii, which see. Ic does well 
in a greenhouse, and comes from the Khasya 
Mountains. 


TYDiBA. 

A genus of herbaceous stove Gesnerads, 
in apj)earan(*e and general character much 
like A^hiraenes. Among the kinds im 
cultivation several are species, but more 
are hybrids. Although they may be had 
in flower at almost any time of the year, 
they are most usefiU in the autumn and 
winter. 

Their cultivation in most respects is like 
that advised for Achimenes, which see, 
except that the;^ must not be dried off as 
Achimenes require to be. 

7. AiUa. Vermilion, yellow and crim- 
son. 

7. Amazon. Vermilion, red, yellow,, 
and crimson. 

7. Bomb. Orimson and yellow, 

7. Cecilia. Bed, yellow, and crimson. 

7. Cfumalike. Bed and yellow. 

7. Elaine. Purple-rose, yellow, and 
crimson. 

7« gi^ird0a. Yermilioii, and bright, 
yellow. 

If. Hypata. Bose, white» and ailmsait 
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T, XiUietU* Bose-purple, ivbite^ tnA 
crimeoxi, 

f . Metdame Halphen, Carmine, lilac, 
and rose. 

T, Parepa. Eoer-purple, crimson, and 
blush. 

T, Peronilla. Carmine, yellow, and 
maroon, 

T. SabvML, Crimson, white, and rosy- 
purple. 

T, Tricolor. Wliite, pink, and amaranth. 

r. Violet et Matron. Violet, white, and 
maroon. 


UBANIA SPEOIOSA. 

(Syn, : Eavenala madagascariensie.) 

This is the only species belonging to the 
genus ; it is a very large-leaved, evergreen 
stove plant, the leaves being similar in 
size and chaiacter to tliose of tlie largest 
Musas. It 19 only suitable for growing in 
a large house where theie is enough looni 
for its gigantic foliage to be seen hilly 
developed. 

It can be raised from seed sown in a 
stove tempei at ure ; subsequently tlie plants 
should be given liberal })ot-ioom amt good 
heavy loam, with some well-iotten manure 
and a libeial addition of b«ind to ensure 
enough poiosity for the coi)ious sujqdy of 
water needful to meet its wants in the 
growing season j such sliade as iiecessaiy 
to prevent the leaves being scorched in 
summer must be affoided. Tlie atmo- 
spheie diould be model ately humid dining 
tne season of giowth, and air should be 
admitted icgulaily to impart the requisite 
solidity to the leaves, without which they 
are deficient in lasting power. It comes 
from Madagascar. 

Insects. — A free use of the syringe 
through the crowing season to keep down 
red spder ana the other wsts which affect 
stove subjects mU usually be found suffi- 
cient to keep the plant clean. 

TTBOEOLINA PENDULA. 

A somewhat curious stove bulbous plant, 
not much grown. When met with it is 
often under the name of U. aurea, a dis- 
tinctive name no doubt riven to it on 
account of its colour, which is principally 
y^ow. It thrives in either peat or loam, 
the latter when of good quality being 
preferable. It is increased from offseti 
similarly to Eucharis, it i^uires plenty of 
water while growth is being made, dping 
which rime a moderate beat must be given ; 
keep it cooler and drier when at rest The 
uioal time of blooming is in the summer, 


varied in accordance with tlie^time growth 
is excited, and the amount of h^ the 
plant is subjected to. The dowere are 
yellow and green.* It comes from Penu 
Insects. — Most of the heat-loving insect 
pests will live on this plant ; tlie leaves <ib 
not well bear the application of any inseeti* 
cide strong enough to kill the wonft species, 
such as scrie, for which spouring is the 
safest remedy ; for aphides or thrips fumi- 
gate. 


UTRXOTJLABIA 

The stove species of this singular genus 
are well worth a place in every coll^^tion 
of plants ; their curious flowers have ex- 
tenially much the appearance of some 
Orchids. They make beautiful basket 
plants, their drooping flower-spikes are 
best seen when giown in this w’ay, and 
when hung up the conditions best 
to tbeir wants are present. They thrive 
well in a mixture such as most Orchids 
delight in ; fibrous peat with sphagnum 
and a little sand is wb.it they require. 

They aie increased by division of the 
crowns, which should be ettected just be- 
fore the plants begin to grow j afterwards 
grow them on hung up to the roof. Give air 
daily and shade horn the sun, keep up a 
moderately moist atmosphere, and give a 
good supply of water through the season 
of growth ; drier treatment is necessary 
when they aie at rest. 

The two folloiving kinds are distinct 
and well worth gi*o\\ung : — 

r. Endredi. A scarce plant, the flowers 
pale lilac. From Costa Rica. 

U. montana. An older but much finer 
species than XJ. Endiesii. It is a good 

g lower and equally fiee bloomer ; the 
owers are white a^'d yellow, pitnluced in 
summer, in ajipearance not unlike, and 
almost equal to, those of a Phalaenopsis, 
It comes troiu New Grenada. 

Insects. — Thrips and aphides will both 
live on these plants, but must not be allowed 
to get ahead or they will do serious harm ; 
the best remedy is to sponge with clean 
water or fumigate slightly. 


vAoomim 

Most of the Vacciniums are hardy de- 
ciduous shrubs, but there are a few that 
retire to be gixiwn under glasa 

The following are eveigreen kinds that 
will thrive in a warm greenhouse, succeed- 
ing under treatment such as advised Sov 
Correas, which w. 

V. eoednttm, Flowers iKailet, UoQtaa 
in summer; 
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V.MoUmondi flowers scarlet; a spring 
tiloomer. From Jam 

VALLOTJL 

ETsrgreen greenhouse bulbs that 
duce free^ large scarlet Amaryllis-like 
flowera Yallotas are very nearly allied to 
Amaryllia and are incresuied in the same 
way by of^ts which are produced in large 
numbm : these require to be taken off the 
parent plants and treated as advised for 
the evergreen kinds of Amaryllis, except 
that they do not need anything above a 
greenhouse temperature at any time of the 
year. In winter the soil should be kept 
drier, but this must not be carried so far 
as to injure the leaves. 

The undermentioned varieties differ only 
slightly 

F. mtrpurea. Flowers scarlet, blooms 
towards tne end of summer. A native of 
the Ct^ of €k>od Hope. 

V. pufjmrea major. Scarlet, flowers a 
little earner than V. purpurea. Cape of 
Hope. 

V, purpwrea mvnor. A smaller-flowered 
variety ; scarlet From the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

iKBScm — ^For aphides fumigate. Syringe 
through the summer at times to keep down 
r^ spider ; scale should be removed by 
sponging, 


VEBONIOA. 


In these we have free-growing and 
equally free - flowering evergreen soft- 
wooded plants, with bright shining leaves 
and dense compact habit of growth. Tliey 
are useful additions to our autumn-bloom- 
ing plants suitable for greenhouse decora- 
tion. 


They should be struck from cuttings, 
about February in warmth, similarly 
to Fuchsias, then moved singly into 3-mch 
pots, using ordinary loam well enriched ; 
stop the shoots as soon as th^ begin 
to grow. After they are fully esta- 
blished ke^ in a greenhouse until the 
middle of May, when plant them out in 
moderately lignt soil in an open situation, 
giving water as required through the sum- 
mer. About the middle of September take 
t]|e plants up with no more root breakage 
tiutn unavoidable and pot them ; keep 
them in a close frame for a few weeks tiu 
lie roots have begun to move freely, after 
|ve air and water as needed, ami 
Mit liica ordinaxy menhouse stock. 

file following oedirable sorts are all 
pinien kybride 

r* AndimneL A free-Uooming kind, 
wfdijhveitidkr, blue and white flowers. 


V. Anderioniivwiogm, A prettily varie- 
gated form of the above. 

V. Blue Qem, A dwarf-growing, pretty, 
blue-flowered variety ; a profuse bloomer. 

V. BrUiantmima. A handsome sort, 
with crimson and white flowers. 

V. Glotre de Lorrame Lavender and 
white. 

V. Ne plus ukra. Dark blue and white 

V. raeea elegans. Pink and white. 

V. Socratee. Violet and ruby. 

Insects. — ^We have not found these 
plants affected with any insects except 
aphides, for which fumigate. 

VEESOHAFFELTIA 

This genus of stove Palms is represented 
by two species, both of which are 
kinds, and require a strong heat to grow 
well 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, generm details of culture. 

V. melaiwchcetes. A handsome and dis- 
tinct-looking species ; the stem is heavily 
armed with spines ; the leaves, which at- 
tain a moderate size, are entire while the 
plant is in its first stages of growth, un- 
evenly pinnate as It gets older From the 
Seychelles. 

V. splendens. An exceedingly handsome 
species, with straight, slendei, heavily- 
spined stem ; somewhat short leaf-stalra 
supporting laige plaited leaves, which are 
deeply divide at the extremity, and 
sligntly so on the margin. From the 
Seychelles. 

VIOTOBIA BEGIA* 

This, the Queen of Water Lilies, is un- 
^estionably the finest of all aquatic plants, 
llie gigantic proportions of its leaves, 
which even in a cultivated state attain a 
size of 6 01 8 feet in diameter, moke a large 
house necessary for its culture ; the tank 
in which it is planted should not be less 
than 24 feet across — if more all the better 
— and 4 feet deep. It must also be pro- 
vided with a sufficient quantity of hot 
water piping to keep the water at a uniform 
temperature night and dav, of from 80® to 
to 85** — this is indispensable as, like other 
water plants from not countnes, it will 
not succeed if the heat of the water fluc- 
tuates to any considerable extent. 

In this country it is usually treated as 
an annual ; the seeds should be sown 
about the beginning of the year. It is 
best to raise the plcmts in a tank, or otber 
receptacle, much smaller than that whidi 
they are ultimateljr to ooeuny, Tke water 
must be kept rmlarly at the temperature 
above mentkmea* rat a few indiea of soil 
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F. BoUimfiUL Flowers scarlet ; a ijnniig 
Uoomar. From Java. 

VALLOTA. 

Evergreen greenhouse bulbs that pro- 
dnee freely large scarlet Amaryllis-like 
dowers. V allotas are very nearly allied to 
Amaiyllis, and are increased in the same 
way by offsets which are produced in lai^ 
numbers : these require to be taken off the 
parent plants and treated as advised for 
the evergreen kinds of Amaryllis, except 
that they do not need anything above a 
greenhouse temperature at any tune of the 
year. Inwinto the soil should be kept 
drier, but this must not be carried so far 
as to injure the leaves. 

The undermentioned varieties differ only 
slightly 

r . fwnwrm, Flowers scarlet, blooms 
towaras tne end of summer. A native of 
the of Good Hope. 

F. pwrmtrta major. Scarlet, flowers a 
little earner than V. purpurea. Cape of 
Good B(^ 

F. purpurea minor. A smaller-flowei’ed 
variety ; scarlet From the Cape of Good 
Hots. 

IkssoTB.-— For aphides fumigate. Syringe 
through the summer at times to keep down 
red spider ; scale should be removed by 
sponging. 

VEBONIOA. 

In these we have free-growing and 
equally free - flowering evergreen soft- 
wwxied plants, with bright sliming leaves 
and dense compact habit of growth. They 
j»re useful additions to our autumn-bloom- 
ing plants suitable for greenhouse decora- 
tion. 

They should be struck from cuttings, 
about February in warmth, similarly 
to Fuchsias, then moved singly into 3-inch 
pots, using ordinary loam well enriched ; 
stop the (dioots as soon as th^ begin 
to grow. After they are fuDy esta- 
bl^ed ke^ in a greenhouse until the 
middle of May, vrhen plant them out in 
moderately lignt soil in an open situation, 
giving water as required through the sum- 
mer. About the middle of September take 
the plants up with no more root breakage 
than unavoidable and pot them ; keep 
them in a dose frame for a few weeks tiu 
the roots have begun to move freely, after 
whkh give air am water as ne^e^ and 
titat like cardinary gr^nhouse stock. 

The following dedrable sorts are ail 
gttden hybrids • 

F. dmlmmU A free-Uoomitig kind^ 
fith hlne and white flowers. 


V, Andorioniivmieffakk A prettily varie- 
gated form of the above. 

F. Blue Oem. A dwarf-growing, pretty, 
blue-flowered variety ; a profrtse bloomer. 

F. BriUantiteima. A handsome sort, 
with crimson and white flowers. 

F. Gloii'e de Lorraine Iiavender and 
white. 

F. Ne plus uUtOh Dark blue and white. 

V. raeea elegane. Pink and white. 

F. Socratee. Violet and ruby. 

Insects. — ^We have not found these 
plants affected with any insects except 
aphides, for whidi fumigate. 

VEBSOHAFFELTIA 

This genus of stove Palms is represented 
by two species, both of which are flne 
kinds, and require a strong heat to grow 
welL 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

F. melanochcBtee. A handsome and dis- 
tinct-looking species ; the stem is heavily 
armed with spines ; the leaves, which at> 
tain a moderate sixe, are entire while the 
plant is in its first stages of growth, un- 
evenly pinnate as it gets older From the 
Seychelles. 

V. spkndene. An exceedingly Handsome 
species, with straight, slendei, heavdy- 
spined stem ; somewhat short leaf-stalss 
supporting laige plaited leaves, which are 
deeply divide at the extremity, and 
sligntly so on the margin. From the 
Seychelles. 

VIOTOEIA BEOIA. 

This, the Queen of Water Lilies, is un- 
^estionably the finest of all aquatic plants. 
The gigantic proporiions ol its leaves, 
which even in a cultivated state attain a 
size of 6 or 8 feet in diameter, make a large 
house necessary for its culture ; the tai^ 
in wliich it is planted should not be less 
than 24 feet across — if more all the better 
— and 4 feet deep. It must also be pro- 
vided with a sufficient quantity of hot 
water piping to keep the water at a uniform 
temperature night and dav, of from 80^ to 
to 85®— this is indispensable as, like other 
water plants from not countries, it will 
not succeed if the heat of the water fluc- 
tuates to any consideiable extent. 

In this country it is usually treated aa 
an annual ; the seeds should be sown 
about the beginning of the year. It is 
beet to raise the phmte in a timk, or 
receptacle, mtuh smaller than that whkh 
they are ultimately to occupy^ The wdm 
must be kept regmarly at teiimrgtnra 
above mentioii^ |mt a few indbfeof soQ 
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at fte bottom of the tank, on tbis place 
the eeeds, and nothing more 10 required. 
They will eoon vegetate, and when large 
enough to be conveniently handled the 
little plants should be put singly in shal- 
low pots in which they are to be kept until 
the leaves are a foot in diameter, after which 
the strongest plant oi^ht to be moved to 
the tank in which it is to flower. In the 
centre of this a mound of good ordinary 
loam must be placed 7 or 8 feet in diameter 
and about two and a half feet deep in the 
middle where the plant must be turned 
out; the water should have been intro- 
duce sufficiently long before this to admit 
of its becoming clear and getting warmed 
up to the point before mentioned. It is 
well not to have the water in the tank to 
the full depth at first when the plant is 
turned out of the pot, for as it grows it 
will rise above the soil, after which it 
becomes necessary to increase the water so 
as to keep the crown covered to the depth 
of about a foot. Provision should be made 
for a continuous regular supply of water 
to the tank ; this is best effects by a pipe 
and tap introduced at one comer, the tap 
regulated so as to just keep the water trick- 
ling, with an overflow to allow of a corre- 
sponding outlet ; by this means the water 
be always clear, alike conducive to 
the well-being of the plant and agreeable 
to the sight. Nothing further will be re- 
riuired except regulating the ventilation so 
as to keep the temperature of the house 
light, in the night it should be from 66* to 
70®, by day from 76® to 90® according to the 
state of the weather and the season. Where 
the conditions are such as to suit it the 
plant is a rapid grower, attaining a large 
size by the end of June, soon after which 
the blooming should commence and keep 
on through J uly and August ; the flowers 
are proportionate in size to the leaves, 
varying with the greater or less vigour of 
the plants — from 12 to 16 inches in 
diameter is about their usual proportion. 
I^V are short-lived, lasting only two days ; 
on the first day the colour of the petals is 
white, on the second they change to pink 
The plant is virtually a night bloomer, 
the flowers opening towards evening, ana 
closing in the morning, opening the second 
time similarly for the night and closing 
the following morning, after which they 
sink below the surface, where they re- 
main during the development of the seeds, 
as in the case of many other aquatics. It 
is a native of Quiana. 

▼ZNQA. 

These are amongst the most easily man- 
aged of all stove plants ; they are con- 


tinuous Uocmm all the smamer 

and autumn, producing them eheerfhl-locl^- 
ing, Phlox-like flowers from the points of 
the shoots in unbroken succession fincu 
June to October. They are easily piopa- 
^ted, not much subject to the attacks of 
insec^ and deserve to be much more 
generally grown for ordinary decorative 
purposes than they at present are, for, save 
where cultivated as exhibition specimens, 
they are seldom met with except in a half* 
starved condition. Cuttings will root at 
any time of the year when the dioots can 
be had in a young state. Plants that have 
been cut bi^k m the winter and have 
broken into growth with the extra heat 
applied to them as the sun^s power in- 
creases will produce shoots in march flt 
for cuttings ; take these off when about 4 
inches long and put them singly in small 
pots in sand, cover with a ^propagating 
glass, keep moist and shaded in a tempera- 
ture of 70®. They will soon root ; then 
remove the glass, and direcdv they begin 
to grow move them into 5-incn pots. They 
will do in either peat or loam, but for 
quick-growing plants such as these we like 
loam best, as m it there is less disposi- 
tion in the shoots to draw up weakly. 
When fairlv established, place the plants 
near the light ; this is of more consequence 
with quick-growing things, such as these 
Vincas, than it is with subjects that make 
slower progress. As soon as the tops begin 
to extend cut out the points to make them 
break several shoots ; this should be re- 
peated when further growth has been 
made, and when the pots are moderately 
full of roots move into others 8 inches or 
9 inches in diameter. The soil ought to 
be ordinary fibrous loam, to which add 
about one-seventh of sand and a moderate 
quantity of rotten manure sifted. 

A temperature that will answer for warm 
stove plants will suit them ; give a little 
shade in exceptionally bright weather, with 
air in the daytime, and syringe them over- 
head every afternoon at the time of shut- 
ting up. A few sticks will be required to 
keep the branches open and to support 
them, especialW towaids autumn as they 
get larger, rlants struck at the time 
named and treated as above will flower by 
by the end of July and go on as long as 
there is enough warmth to ke^ up growthi 
as the blooms are produced mm the ex- 
tremities of the shoots while they continlie 
extending. As the autumn advances mte 
more air and less water, so as to get theia 
to rest Through the winter apply no 
more water than will keep the soil stig^v 
moist, or the roots are apt to perisL xm 
is the only weakness that these Vinca* 
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aoll until lur in the min^ when they 
begin to root &eelv. A night tetuperar 
tnre of W in the winter with ecnuectereefl 
h^her in the day will suflioe. About 
Febrnary out the plants back to within a 
few indbes of where they broke at the 
aeoond stopping, tying the branches out 
horisontidly ; tiiis will cause them to push 
thdr whole lengidi. After they have made 
a couple of leaves to each break they 
fihould be turned out, and most of the soil 
shaken away, putting them in ll-inch or 
12-inch po^ keeping the soil somewhat 
dry until the roots have again begun to 
work freely. Should the shoots appear 
deficient in number, the points may be 
pinched out as soon as they have grown 
4 inches or 5 inches. Keep the plants 
well xkyjpo the light, and treat as to air, 
heat, and moisture as a<l vised the preceding 
summer, fil they will requiie is to suppoit 
the branches with a few sticks and ties, 
and to give manure-water once a week 
when the roots have got full hold of the 
soil. These Vincas can be grown to almost 
any size the second year by giving larger 
pots and stopping the shoots a second or 
third time, which will have the effect of 
increasing the number of branches, but 
will also retard the flowering ; or after 
they have bloomed for a time the shoots 
may be shortened, and when growth has 
again commenced they can be moved to 
toger pots, which will induce them to I 
produce a full head of flowers. The plants 
may be kept on for blooming another ! 
sea^n if required, treated through the 
winter and spring as in the previous year, 
or young ones can be brougnt on to take 
their place ; these are preferable for general 
use, except where very large examples are 
wanted. 

There are three varieties in cultivation : 

V, o^. Flowers pure white. 

V. aUxhoculata, Flowers white with a 
red eye. 

V. romt. Flowers wholly rose coloured. 

The two last are the handsomest Ail 
three are natives of Eastern India. 

1KSBCT& — Greenfly and red spider will 
sometimes attack them, but the syringing 
am) other precautionary measures regularly 
tak*n will usually be sufficient to keep 
tfal^ in check ; it notwithstanding, these* 
inlectB make tb^ appearance, funugate to 
destroy ^ aphides, and syringe freely to 
baufeh nip mder. Mealy bug will also 
liwt Vumas, and where present the 
plttKls e hWd be laid on their sides and 
.^yiiligedlMiir with tepid water, and when 
^ biich in the mmg dressed well with 


VZttBHZA OOBTlOaUL 

This singular and distinct evei*m^ 
greenhouse plant is indigenous to the Gape 
of Good Hope, whence it was introduced 
about the commencement of the present 
century. It is of a branching upright 
habit of growth, with miniature sword- 
shaped leaves, from among which spring 
numerous corymbs of lovely pole-blue 
flowers produced over a long season in the 
advanced summer and autumn, l^e 
plant is sometimes seen in the autumn 
shows on the exhibition stage, where its 
fine colour has a pleasing eflect, but from 
its habit of opening its blooms in succes- 
sion it is better adapted for general de- 
corative purposes. It is a slow grower, 
rai*ely attaining a size of more than two 
and a half feet in height by as much in 
diameter, consequently it does not require 
a great deal of pot-room. Tins Witsenia is 
a moderately free rooter, and succeeds best 
in good fibrous peat with a fair quantity 
of sand mixed with it. 

The plant strikes from shocit cuttinge 
made ot the small branchlets which it pro- 
duces in quantity, clothing the princi])al 
shoots with them ; these should be taken 
off about August, cutting the base of each 
clean so as to divest them of jagged bark. 
Put them 2 inches apait in 6-inch pi&ts 
filled with sand, keep close, moderately 
moist, and shaded fiom the sun, os long a& 
requisite, in a warm greenhouse tempera- 
ture of 50° in the night During the 
autumn the base of the cuttings will be- 
come callused over, when place in a little 
more warmth, and they will root through 
the wintei- and spring ; about May move 
singly into small |>ot8, using fine peat with 
a moderate amount of sand added. Keep 
through the summei a little closer than is 
needful for large greenhouse stock. Give 
shade from the sun’s rays when the weather 
is bright, but keep them near the glass, and 
be attentive in seeing that the soil never 
gets too dry ; close and damp the house in 
the afternoons, and at the same time 
moisten them overhead. Give more air in 
autumn, and winter in a night tempera- 
ture of 45°. About April move into S-inch 
pots, using similar soil to that employed 
for me first potting. The plant is a alow 
grower, but as soon as the leading growth 
appears to be moving ahead take out the 
wmt ; this will cause the shoots that will 
have formed about the base to move. Oon- 
tinuf through the summer and autumn to 
treat as in me preceding* and winter in a 
like temperature. Again towards April 
give them a shift, this time into 6-iiieh 
pots ; afterwards If any shoot iakea the 
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lead^yinisH cmt the point aa before advised, 
tnie eiunmer managemnt, as also that for 
m mmmg mixtma ma winter, will need 
to bl in evetpr way m before, and they 
shonU be a^am moved towards the bedn- 
ning Of Apm into pots 2 inches lax|;eT than 
thow they hare occupied. Use plenty of 
drainage, as alow-growing subjects like 
this are very impatient of stagnant water at 
the roots ; pot moderately firm, adS do not 
give much water until the roots have begun 
to enter the new soil Keep the atmo- 
sphere a little close for a short time, and 
shade slightly during bright sunny weather 
all through Ihe growing season, for if too 
much exposed the leaves are apt to suffer 
and tipn brown at the points, and the 
plant is given an unsightly appearance. 
The naturally stout erect habit is such that 
they do not re(juire or admit of much 
training, except just opening out the prin- 
cipal branches, which snould in this way be 
secured to a few neat sticks ; noi after 
this stage has been reached can much be 
done in the way of pinching back the shoots 
as they branch out naturally, further than 
cutting back any that are unduly taking 
the lean. Growth will be accelerated by 
closing the house through the growing sea- 
son in the afternoons while the sun is yet 
upon the glass, and slightly damping the 
plants overhead, as well as keeping the at- 
mosphere and stage upon which they stand 
a little moist 

The treatment which is required during 
the growing season will be of a uniform 
character, as above described, but towards 
autumn discontinue the use of tlie syringe 
and shading; admit more air to discourage 
growth before winter. Nothing is neces- 
sary in the shape of hardening up the 
plants, as this Witsenia is not subject to 
the attacks of mildew consequent on in- 
sufficiently matured shoots. Keep through 
the^winter in an ordinarv greenhouse U*ui- 
perature in a moderately light situation, 
and give no more water that is requisite to 
prevent the sod getting too dry. depot in 
April, giving a 2 or 3 inch shift, according 
to the quantity of roots the plants have 
got, again shortening any shoots that may 
be outgrowing the others ; this should be 
attended to from time to time as requisite, 
and none should be allowed to take the 
lead too much, as that would entail a waste 
of strength. Treat through the summer 
as in the season before. This autumn they 
wdl, if rU goes well, bloom from the prin- 
cipal (dioots. When in flower they can be 
used for conservatory decoration, and after- 
witfds removed to the graenhouse for the 
Winter. Bepot again in spring, using the 
a(^ in a little rougher state now that the 


knts are larger. Oontiiiue io treat as 
eretofore advised, both in the 
season and when iit rest ; a 14-in^ pot is 
big enough to grow them m when arrived 
at their full size, 'l^ey will Ikst ht a 
number of years without repotting if 
manure-water is used once a week dnrSl^' 
the growing season, but the drainage 
should each sprii^ be examined, as if it 
gets clogged up with soil the health of the 
plants speedily suffer. ^ 

Insects. — This Witsenia is not usually 
much troubled with insects, its hiurd leaves 
not affording much sustenance to the gene^ 
rality of plant pests. The use of the syringe 
during the growing season will keep m 
check red spider, which sometimes makes 
its appeal ance. Saile, both white and 
brown, will live on it ; the white species 
will, if it once gets a footing, increase 
apace, and from the nature of the plant 
cannot well be destroyed by any ot the 
usual liquid dressings, as the leaves vdll 
not l>ear such used in sufficient strength to 
kill the insect, which can only be removed 
by sponge and brush ; these in like manner 
can lie used for the removal of brown scale, 
which, however, does not increase rapidly 
on this plant 

WOODWARDIA. 

This genus of Ferns contains greenhouse 
and hamy species ; some of the former are 
noble plants when room enough is given 
them to attain their full size. W. radicans 
reaches a size of 10 to 12 feet across when 
planted out in a Fernery under favourable 
conditions, its finely aiched massive fronds 
having few equals. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, geneial details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE bPECIEa. 

W. orientalis. Jaiian 

IF. radicans, Madeira. 

W, radicans cristata. 

YUCCA. 

The greenhouse species of Yucca are 
desirable plants, grown for their handsome 
and singular foliage. They are suitable 
for intermixing with floweiing plants in 
gieenhouses, conservatories, or rooms, the 
persistent character of their leaves oeing 
such as to enable them to bear for a con- 
siderable time positions where things of a 
less enduring habit would suffer. 

They ore increased by suckers from the 
roots, or by pieces of the stems which, when 
they get old and denuded of leavei^ may 
be cut into pieces a couple of inches long^ 
containing two or three eyea. Insert 
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several together in shallow pans or pots, 
in sand, and stand in a moderate stove 
heat, say 60** in the night, with a rise by 
day ; keep the sand slightly moist, but 
not covered with a propagating glass. If 
the cuttings are put in diiring spring 
before growth be^ns, they will make 
roots and push up shoots in the course of 
the summer, when move them singly into 
pots large enough to hold them, with a 
moderate amount of f)eaty soil ; keep them 
on during the ensuing winter and the 
following summer in an intermediate tem> 
pecatnre, by which means they will make 
much more growth than in a greenhouse, 
and time will be gained. Give more root- 
room as required, but do not over-pot; 
give plenty of light and air in the daytime, 
with water to tne roots as needed. The 
thick, fleshy root-formation which many 
of the species of Yucca produce, and which 
ultimately emit leaves if taken off when 2 
or 3 inches long, and treated as advised for 
the stein cuttings, will make plants. 

If well attend^ to Yuccas will last in 
good condition for many years, retaining 
their leaves in a healthy condition down 
to the base. 

The following are all handsome kinds : — 
F. aUxhspica. A pretty medium-sized 
sort A native of Mexico. 

F. aloifolia. A green-leaved species, 
from South America. 

F. aloifolia variegata, A handsome 
variegated form of the above. 

F. concava, A handsome sort, with 
stout habit of growth. 

F. Ve S^netiam. A distinct-looking, and 
desirable kind, very scarce. 

F. JUamentom, A species with elegantly 
diooping leaves. North America. 

F. fUamentOda variegata. A variegated 
and beautiful form of the last-named. 
This kind, although it will grow in a 
greenhouse, and in common with several 
others, will live out-of-doors, does best in 
stove heat altogether, attaining a much 
larger size and a more elegant curve of the 
leaves than when grown cool. 

F. JiHfera, A distinct-looking species. 

F. glauca. Has distinct glaucous leaves. 
F. quadrieolor, A beautiful variegated 
kmd» uf moderate growth. Mexico. 

T, gmdrieolor Stokeni, A handsome 
fbim cJ the preceding. 

iKSBm. — ^Insects give little trouble on 
these plants, but scale, both brown and 
whftBjrWfll live on them, and where pre- 
aent muit be removed by sponging. 

y.AiirTA 

' Cyeadaceous plants of noble appearanoe; 


their leaves, like thlkse of the rest of the 
order, are of a hkrd wh^e-bone like 
texture, and very enduring. They rank 
among the handsomest fine-leaved plants 
in cultivation. Their cultural require- 
ments are the same as Cycas, which see. 

Z, cramfolia, A compai^ively ^ort- 
leaved kind, that forms a compact head. 
From Mexico. 

Z, eriok]^, A distinct-looking species, 
with moderate-sized leaves, the pini^ 
armed with spines. 

Z. Migutlii. Leaves erect and twisted, 
bright green in colour ; it forms a short 
thick stem. From Queensland. 

Z. SkinnerL This forms a stem of 
moderate length ; the leaves are from one 
and a half to three feet in length, not so 
erect os those ol many of the species. A 
native of Panama. 

ZEPH7EAKTHE8. 

In these we have a fine genus of green- 
house bulbous plants of small growth ; they 
produce large, handsome flowers, and are 
wortliy of a place m every greenhouse. 

They are increased by ojfsets which 
I should be token off early in spring before 
they begin to grow. The bulbs are com- 
pamtively smcul, and to make the plants 
effective eight or ten should be grown to- 
gether ; consequently half a dozen of the 
offsets may be put in a 4 or 5 inch pot, 
drained and filled with good loam and peat 
in eoual proportions with a little sand. 
Stand them in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, giving plenty of light, with 
air in the day, j»nd water as required to 
keep the soil uuKieiately moist. Continue 
to treat in this way through the summ^ 
until the leaves are matured, when give 
less water, but never let the soil get quite 
dry. A shelf in a cool greenhouse will 
suit them best through the winter ; in 
spring give pots a size or two larger. In 
potting make the soil quite solid, and 
manage through the summer generally as 
in the preceding. The plants will this 
season make much more progress, produc- 
ing larger leaves, and increasing propor- 
tionately in size of bulbs. Winter as 
before, and move into larger pots in spring, 
but like most bulbs they must not be over- 
potted. Some of the strongest will most 
likely bloom duiinc the spring, after which 
grow them on as l^fore, and contmue to 
treat as so far advised. 

In time the bulbs will tnerease so as to 
require not only the offsets removed, but 
aljw the larger flowering portion divided : 
this must 06 done at the same season as 
advised for starting the offsets, before any 
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growth if made ; for if iu attempt be made 
to iKparate them when the roots are in an 
active state they will be injured. A 
10-inch pot will accommodate twelve or 
fourteen bulbs, which will produce a 
number of flowers each season, coming on 
in succession for several weeks. 

The following are fine kinds 

Z. ccmdida* Flowers white. A summer 
or autumn blooming kind from Peru. 

Z.carinata. Has pink flowers. Aspring 
bloomer from Mexico. 

Z, oekrokuca. Flowers yellow, pro- 
duced in summer. From South America. 

Z, rosea. A rose-coloured species that 
blooms in spring. From Havannah. 

Z. Spofforthiana. A hybrid variety with 
rose-coloured flowers, produced in the early 
spring. 


IirsBCTS.— Few insects affect these plants 
except aphides, for which fumigate. 


ZIOHTA. 

These are evergreen climbing plants, 
very closely allied to and resembling 
Kennedyos. They are suitable for fur- 
nishing the roof of a conservatory, and 
reqiiire to be treated similarly to Ken- 
nedyas, which see. 

The following are the most desirable 

Z. cocdnea. A scarlet-floweret^ liattd- 
some species that blooms in spring. It 
comes n*om the Swan River. 

Z. inophylla floribunda. Flowers yellow 
and scarlet ; a spring bloomer. From the 
Swan River. 
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Abutilon, 14 
Agatha, 10 
Aurelia, 16 
Blanchi, 16 
Boule de Neige, 16 
Cleopatra, 16 
culture of, 14 
Due (le Malakoff, 16 
Eclipse, 16 
insects, 16 
lilaceuni album, 16 
megapohiniicum, 16 
Mens. Ed. Pynaert 
van Geert, 16 
Mons. Perpignan, 16 
roseum albuiu, le 
Royal Scarlet, 16 
Sellowianum varie- 
gatum, 16 
tiiatuni, 16 
violaceum purpureum 
variegatum, 16 
Acacia, 16 
amiata, 18 
armata pendula, 18 
culture of, 17 
dealbata, 18 
Druniraondi, 18 
grandis, 18 
insects, 18 
longifolia, IS 
lopuantha, IS 
piibesccns. 18 
Biccana, 18 
Acalypha, 19 
culture of, 19 
insects, 19 
marginata, 19 
obovata. 19 
tricolor. 19 
Wilkesiana, 19 
Acanthopheenix, 10 
ennita, 19 
Acers. UOO 
Achimenes, 19 
Admiration, 20 
Ambruise Verschaf* 
felt, 20 
Aurora, 20 
culture of, 19 
Firefly, 20 
Ghies>)reghtii, 20 
gloxininnora, 20 

e diflora, 20 

its, 21 

longiflora alba, 20 
lonjiHflora major, 20 
Masterpiece, 20 
Mauve Queen, 21 
patens, 21 
^cta, 21 

link Perfection, 21 
Bose Queen, 21 
Stella, 21 
WiUiamsii, 21 


Acrophorus, 21 
aifinis, 21 

greenhouse species,21 
hispidus, 21 
stove species, 21 
Acrophyllum venosum, 21 
culture of, 21 
insects, 22 
Acrostichum, 22 
aureuin, 23 
flagelliforum, 23 
Adelohotrys Lindenii, 23 
culture of, 23 
insects, 23 
Adenandra. 23 
culture of, 23 
fnigrans, 24 
insects, 24 
speciosa, 24 

Adhatoda cydoniaefolia, 

I 2B 

culture of, 25 
insects, 25 
Adiaiitum, 25 
amabile, 25 
Ba\isei, 25 
brasiliense, 25 
cardiochleena, 25 
caudatum, 25 
chilense, 25 
concinnum latum, 25 
cultratuui, 26 
cuneatuni, 25 
curvatum, 26 
decorum, 26 
Edgworthii, 25 , 
excisum luultifldum, 
25 

farleyense, 25 
Feei, 25 
formosura, 25 
gracdlmmm, 25 
greenhouse species 
of, 25 

Henslovlauura, 26 
hispidulum, 26 
Kaulfussii, 25 
Lathoiuii, 26 
Lawsonii, 25 
Ludrlemanianum, 25 
Innulatum, 25 
macrophyllum, 25 
palmatum, 25 
peruvinnuin, 25 
renifonne, 26 
Sancta Catharinfe, 25 
scutum, 25 
Seemannii, 25 
stove species of, 25 
tenerum, 26 
tinctum, 25 
trapezifonne, 26 
Veitchli, 25 
velutinum, 25 
Wilesianum, 26 
WiUiamsii, ^ 
Afiohmea, 25 


JSchmea, culture of, 26 
fuigens, 26 
fulgens discolor, 27 
Furstenbergii, 27 
hystrix, 27 
in8ect8j27 
Marue Regime, 27 
miniata, 27 
Veitchii, 27 
.^schynanthus, 27 
Boschianus, 28 
culture of, 27 
fulgens, 28 
grandiflorus, 28 
insects, 28 
Lobbianus, 28 
splendidus, 28 
tricolor, 28 
zebrinus, 28 

Agalmyla lonmstyla, 28 
culture ofi 29 
insects, 29 
Agapanthus, 20 
culture of. 29 
insects, 30 
prsBcox, 30 
umbellatus, 80 
umbellatus candidus, 
30 

umbellatus flore> 

pleno, 30 

umbellatus variega* 
tus, 30 

Agatheea cielestis, 30 
coelestis variegata, 80 
culture of, 30 
insects, 30 
Agave, 30 

americana, 81 
amencana aure^ 

variegata, 81 
^planta, 31 
Hessenana amcena,81 
culture of, 80 
dealbata. 31 
De Sinetiana, 81 
fllifera, 81 


filamentosa, 81 
Giiiesbreghti, 81 
horrida. 81 
Huuiboldtiana, 81 
insects, 81 
Jacquiniana, 81 


Kellockii, SI 
Kercbovei, 81 
Leopoldii, 31 
macrantba, 81 
picta, 81 
rigida, 31 
Saunders!, 81 
schidigera, 81 
Taylorli, 31 
univittata, 81 
Verscluifleltii, 81 
yuocefoiia, 31 
AglaomoiphaMeyeniana, 


A^forgreenhonseplante, 

for stove plants, 9 
Akebia quinaia, 32 
Alliunanda, 82 
cathartica, 34 
Chelsoni, 34 
culture of, 32 
grandiflora. 84 
Hendersoni, 34 
insects, 84 
nobilis, 34 
Schottii, 84 
violacea, 34 
Alocasia, 34 
Cbeisoni, 85 
culture of, 34 
illustris, 35 
insects, 35 
intermedia, 35 
Jenningsii, 85 
Jobnstonli, 35 
Lowii, 85 

macrorbiza varle- 
gata, 35 
Marshallii, 35 
metalhca, 35 
Roezlii costata, 88 
Sedenii, 35 
Thibautiana, 85 
Veitchii, 86 
zebrina, 85 
Aloe, 35 

abyssinica, 80 
culture of, 36 
insects, 30 
Soccotriana, 86 
variegata, 86 
Aloysia cltriodora, 86 
culture of, 86 
insects, 36 
Alsopbila, 86 
australis, 86 
Beyrichiana, 36 
oontaminans, 86 
excelsa, 86 

greenhouse species, 
of. SO 

Leichardtiana, 86 
lunulata, 36 
Rebeccie, 36 
stove species of, 86 
Althma frutex asurea 
plena, 200 

Irutex syriaca alba, 
200 

Amaranth, Globe, 192 
culture of, 193 
insects, 198 
Amaryllis, 86 
Ackermanni, 88 
Ackermanni pnloher^ 
riroa, 88 
Brilliant, 88 
Chelsonilss 
Crimson Banner, 88 
culture of, 87 
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AnuuyUii Dr.llMtevi,88 
fizquislt^ 88 


Intemattonal^SS 
Kennesina, 88 
King Arthur, 88 
Leopold!, 88 
longiflom, 88 
Mooreana, 88 
Mrs. Baker, 88 
Mrs. Burroughs, 88 
Mn. Ba^raon, 88 
fj^inum, 88 
Mnoess Augusta 
Victoria, 88 
pyrochroma, 88 
Storr's Beauty, 88 
Thomas Speed, 88 
Amherstia nooilis, 88 
culture of, 88 
insects. 39 
Amoiphophallus, 89 
bmbirems, 89 
campanulatus, 89 
enpreus, 89 
giganteus, 39 
Ananassa Porteana, 89 
sativa variegat^ 89 
culture of, 89 
insects, 89 

Aneylogyne longiflora, 


Andromedas, 200 
Anemia, 39 
collina, 40 
flexuosa, 40 
tomento^ 40 
Angiopterls evecta, 40 
AnsBotochilus, 40 
aigenteus, 41 
aigenteus pictus, 41 
culture of, 40 
Dawsonianus, 41 
imperialis, 41 
insects, 41 
intermedins, 41 
Lobbii, 41 
Lowii, 41 

Lowii virescens, 41 
petola, 41 
setaceus, 41 
sataceus cordatus, 41 
zanthophyllos. 41 
Anopterus glandn- 
losns. 41 

Anthnrium (flowering), 41 
Andrspanum, 43 
caudidum, 42 
culture of, 42 
floribundum, 42 
insects, 43 
omatum, 43 
Scherzerianum, 42 
Scherserianum 
Wardii,43 

Anthuriom (ornamental* 
leavedX 43 
BrownB, 44 
crystallinum, 44 
culture of, 48 
Insects. 44 
magniflcum, 44 
Maraaritaoeum, 44 
re!gBle,44 
T3t^,44 
Warocqueanum. 44 
bra^Beme, 
44 

Apbelaiidm, 44 
atira«itiaca,46 

Cfirt84a»44 

fiisS^«40 

L$opoiai,46 

ImSSi TirlMitti 

isr“ 


Aphelandra nitons, 46 
Porteana, 46 
Roeslii,44 
Aphelexis, 46 
culture of, 46 
insects, 47 

macrantha purpurea, 

47 

macrantha ro8e% 47 
m|mtri8 grandiflora, 

Aralia (greenhouse), 48 
crasslfolia, 48 
cmssifolia integii< 
folia, 48 

craasifoUa apathu* 
lata, 48 
culture of, 48 
heteromorpha, 48 


i^ieboldi, 48 
Aralia (stove), 47 
. Chabrieru, 48 
culture of. 47 
elegantissima, 48 
fllicifolia, 48 
gracillima, 48 
Quilfoylei, 48 
insects, 48 
Kerchoveana, 48 
leptophylla, 48 
monstrosa, 48 
Osyana, 48 
temata, 48 
Veitchii, 48 
Arancaria. 48 
Cookei, 49 
culture of, 49 
Cunninghmii, 49 
Cuuninghamii 
glauca, 49 
elegaus, 49 
exrelsri, 49 
excelsa glauca, 49 
imbricata, 49 
insects, 50 
Bnlei, 49 
Van Geerti, 50 
Ardisia, 50 

crenuiata, 60 
crenulata alba, 60 
culture of, 50 
insects, 50 
Oliveri, 60 
Areca. 50 
Alicae, 60 
alba, 50 
Banksii, 61 
Baueri, 51 
Borbonica, 50 
catechu, 51 
crinita, 19 
lutescens, 51 
sapida, 51 
Verschaffelti, 61 
Arenga, 51 

sarcharifera, 61 
Wightii, 51 
Aigyreia, 51 
culture of, 51 
cnneata, 61 
insects, 61 
omata, 61 
spendens, 61 
Aristolochia, 61 
culture of, 51 
Bnchaitrm, 58 
floribunda, 68 
ga]atea,68 
gigM. 68 

Ooldieana, 58 
insects, 68 
lenconeunt 68 
omithocephnla, 68 
tricandata, 68 
Artocarpns, 68 
Oannonii, 68 


Artooarpus, enltursof, 68 
India, 68 
insects, 68 

ladniata metallica, 
68 

Amndo, 64 
oonspicna, 64 
culture of, 54 
donaz, 64 
insects, 64 
Asparagus, 64 

consanguineus, 64 
culture of, 54 
decumbens, 64 
falcatus, 64 
insects, 54 
plumosus, 64 
plumoBus nanos, 54 
Aspidistra, 54 
culture of, 56 
insects, 55 
Lurida, 64 
Aspidium, 66 
dilaceratum, 56 
macrophyllum, 56 
triangulaTe, 65 
trifouatum, 65 
Asplenium, 65 
Belangerii, 66 
bulbiferum, 66 
ebeneum, 50 
elegantulum, 56 
flabellatnm, 66 
fragrans, 56 
greenhouse spedes 
of 56 

hardy species of, 56 
lucidiiui, 56 
mariimin, 56 
Nuvte CaledonsB, 66 
obtusilobum, 56 
pulchellum, 56 
rhizophorum, 56 
stove species of, 56 
VI ride, 56 
viviparum. 66 
Astrapaea Wallichil, 66 
culture of, 56 
insects, 56 
Astrocaryum argenteum, 
56 

Ataccia cristata, 56 
culture of, 57 
insects, 58 
Aucubas, 200 
Azalea, 58 
aincena, 200 
Apollo, 60 

Haronne de Vriere, 60 
Brilliant. 60 
CedoNuUi, 60 
Charles de Buck, 60 
Comtesse de Beau* 
fort, 60 
Criterion, 60 
culture of, 68 
Due de Nassau, 00 
Eclatante, 60 
Fielder's White, 60 
Flag of Truce, 60 
Flambeau, 00 
Flower of the Day, 60 
Ghent, 200 
insects, 61 
Iveryana, 60 
Jean Vervaene, 60 
laPa^ 60 
Louis Von Baden, 60 
Madame Ambroise 
Verschaffelt, 60 
Madame de Cannart 
d'Hamale,60 
Madame Joseph Ver- 
vaene, 60 

Madame L4 od Maon* 
haut, 60 

Madame Louise de 
Kerehove, 69 I 


^ Madame Louis 
Van Hontts, 60 
Madelaine, 60 
Madsmoiselle Marie 
Van Hoiitte, 60 
Marquis of Lome, 60 
Mars, 60 
mollis, 200 
Mons. Thibaut. 60 
Boi de Hollande, 60 
Sigismund Rucker, 61 
sinensis, 61 
Souvenir de Madame 
Budolph Abel, 61 
Stella, 61 
Tittata striata, 61 

B. 

Babianas, 85 
atrocyanea, 86 
General Scott, 85 
rosea grandis, 85 
speciosa, 85 

Babiiigtonia camphoros- 
m«, 61 
culture of, 61 
insects, 61 

Balantium culcitum, 61 
Balsam, 61 

culture of, 61 
insects, 62 
Bambusa. 02 

arundinacea, 62 
culture of, 63 
Fo^uneii vaiiegata, 
63 

inse<*ts, 62 
nana, 62 
Simonii, 62 
Simoiiii aurea, 68 
Banksia, 0-' 

Caleyi, 02 
culture of, 62 
Cnniiinghamil, 68 
foliosa, 63 
insects, 62 
solnndra, 62 
spwiosa, 62 
Beaucaniea, 63 
culture of. 63 
glauca, 63 
insects, 63 
lungifolium, 08 
recti rvata, 63 
stricta, 63 
Beaufurtm, 63 
culture of, 63 
gracilis, 64 
insects, 64 
puipuiea, 64 

Begonia (fibrous rooted), 
64 

cinnabarina, 65 
culture of, 64 
dipetala, 65 
fuchsioides, 66 
Gnffithii, 65 
Ingraniii, 65 
insects, 66 
manicata, 65 
Prostoniensis, 66 
xanthina lazula, 66 
Begonia (ornamental* 
leavedX 66 
argentea hirsuta, 66 
culture of, 65 
Duchess, 66 
Edouard Andre, 66 
insects, 66 
Otto Forster, 66 
Pearl, 66 
Rex, 66 
Begonia (tuberous 
rooted), 66 
Acme. 67 

Artl»»a.8oa»6s,r- 
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Begonia Ball of Ulra, er 
Black Douglas. 67 
Canary Bird, 67 
Charles Baltet, 67 
Clarinda, 67 
oaltnre of, 66 
Davtsi flore-pleno, 67 
double varieties of, 
67 

Dr. Duke, 67 
Dr. Masters, 67 
Empress of India, 67 
formosa, 67 
Francis Buchner, 67 
Cabriel Legros, 67 
Hon. and Rev. J. T. 

Boscawen, 67 
bisects, 67 
J. S. Macfarlane, 67 
Jules Leqnin, 67 

Hume Camp- 

Little'Oem, 67 
Madame I/nn*?, 67 
Madame TruJfaut, 67 
Marquis of Bute, 07 
Mrs. Dr. Duke, 67 
Mra. J. Freeman, 67 
Nymph, 67 
Queen of Doubles, 67 
Scarlet Gem, 67 
single varieties of, 67 
Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, 67 
Snowflake, 67 
Souvenir de Michel 
Saunders, 67 
Stanstead Rival, 67 
Sulphur Queen, 67 
Berberidopsis coralina, 
67 

culture of, 67 
insects, 67 
Bertolonia, 67 
culture of. 67 

S ittata, 68 
outteana, 68 
insects, 68 
margaritacea, 68 
primulffflora, 68 
superbissima, ^ 
Bignonia (greenhouse), 7o 
capensis, 327 
capreolata, 71 
culture of, 70 

K diflora, 71 
;ts, 71 

speciosa, 71 
Tweediana, 71 
unguis, 71 
Bignonia (stove), 68 
argyreaviolescens, 69 
aurantiaca, 69 
Chamberlaynii, 69 
culture of, 68 
insects, 70 
llttoralis, 60 
magniflca, 70 
omata, 70 
purpurea, 70 
venusta, 70 
Billbergia, 71 
Chantinii, 73 
culture of, 71 
insects, 73 
iridifolia,72 
Moreliana, 72 
polystacha. 72 
roseo-marginata, 72 
Saundersli, 72 
thyrsoidea. 78 
vittataama1}Ui8.78 
Bird’a*nest Fern, 830 
Blandfordia, 73 
aurea, 73 
culture of, 78 
Cunninghamil, 78 
flaniiiiea,78 


Blandfordia flava, 78 
grandiflora, 78 
insects, 73 
marginata, 78 
princeps, 73 
Blechnum, 74 
braziliense, 74 
gracile, 74 
lanceolatum, 74 
occidentale, 74 
stove species of, 74 
Bomarea, 74 

acutlfolia var, Ehren- 
beiviana, 74 
Bogotensis. 74 
Bredemeryerana, 74 
Carderii, 74 
conferta, 74 
culture of, 74 
insects, 74 
fihuttleworthii, 74 
Bonapartea, 74 
culture of, 76 
insects, 76 
juncea, 76 

luncea fllament08a,75 
Boronia, 75 
culture of, 75 
Drummondii, 76 
elatior, 76 
insects, 77 
megastigma, 76 
pinnata, 77 
scTTulata, 77 
Bougainvillea, 77 
culture of, 77 
glabra, 79 
insects, 79 
speciosa, 79 
spectabilis, 79 
Bouvardla, 79 

Alfred Neuner, 81 
candidissima, 81 
culture of, 80 
Dazzler, 81 
elegans, 81 
flavescens. 81 
Hogarth, 81 
Humboldtii corymb!- 
flora, 81 
insects, 81 

jasminoides long!- 
flora, 81 

I longiflora, R1 

President Garfield, 81 
Vreelandii, 81 
Brachysema, 81 
acuminata, 81 
culture of, 81 
I hybrida, 81 

latifolia, 81 
Brahea, 81 

fllamentosa, 81 
nitida, 81 

Brained insignis, 81 
Bramble, double, 200 
Bread Fruit, 63 
'Brexia, 81 

chrysophvlla, 81 
culture of, 81 
spinosa, 81 
Brugmansia, 81 
olcolor, 82 
culture of, 82 
floribunda, 82 
insects, 82 
Kiiightii, 82 
suaveolens, 82 
Waymanii, 82 
Brownea, 82 
Ariza, 88 
coocinea, 83 
culture of, 88 
erecta, 83 
grandiceps, 88 
insects, 88 
Brunsfelsia, 88 
americana, 88 


Brunsfelsia amerlcanaaa- 
gustifolia, 88 
undulata. 83 
Bulbs for forcing, 88 
culture of, ^ 
lists of, 84-86 
Burbidgea nitida, 86 
Buichellia bubalma, 86 
capensis, 86 
parviflora, 86 


Cactus, 100 

culture of, 100 
insects, 100 
night-blooming, 100 
Caladiiim, 86 

Adolphe Adams, 86 
Alfred Bleu, 86 
argyrites, 86 
Aiiguste Lemoinier. 
86 

Baraquinianum, 86 
Belleymei, 86 
bicolor splendens, 86 
Calypso, 86 
Chantini fulgens, 86 
Chelsoni, 86 
culture of, 86 
Dr Boisduval, 66 
Emilie Verdier, 86 
Herold, 86 
insects, 86 

La Perle du Br^il, 86 
Madame Alfred Bleu, 
86 

Minerve, 86 
Napoleon III., 86 
, Prince Albert Ed- 
wartl, 86 
Rameau, 86 
Rcine \ ictoria, 86 
Calampelis scabra, 86 
Calamus, 86 
adspersiis, 87 
ciliaris, 87 
dealbatus, 19 
flssus, 87 
Verschaffeltii, 87 
Calceolaria, 87 
culture of, 87 
herbaceous, culture 
of. 87 
insects, 88 

shrubby, culture of, 
87 

Calla, 300 

sethiopica, 800 
albo-moculata, 800 
cultui'e of, 300 
hastata, 300 
insects, 800 
melanoleuca, 300 
Callicarpa purpurea, 88 
culture of, 88 
insects, 88 
Camellia, 88 
alba plena, 91 
Archduchesse Marie, 
01 

Bealii. 91 
Bonomiana, 01 
candidissima. 91 
Chandleiii, 92 
C. M Hovey, 92 
Contessa Lavinia 
Maggi, 02 
culture of, 89 
Cup of Beauty, 92 
Donckelaari, 92 
double white, 01 
Duchesse de Berri, 92 
fimbriata, 92 
Henri Favre, 92 
imbxicata, 92 
imbricata alba, 98 


Gainellla, insects, 92 
Jenny Und, 92 
Jnbime, 92 
Lady Hume’s Blush, 
92 

Mathotlana, 92 
Mathotiana alba, 92 
Monarch, 92 
Mrs. Abbey WRder, 

92 

Mrs. Hovey, 92 
Napoleon III., 92 
Princess Bacdoehi, 
92 

Princess Frederick 
Wmiam,92 
reticulata, 92 
Storyi, 92 
Tarmoni, 92 
Teutonia, 92 
Thomas Moore, 02 
tricolor imbricata 
plena, 92 
Valtevaredo, 92 
Vicomte de Nieuport, 

92 

Campylobotryg, 92 
culture of, 92 
Ghiesbreghtii miie* 
gata, 92 
insects, 
pyrophylla, 98 
refulgeus, 98 
' regalis, 93 

Canna, 93 

Annei rubra, 98 
Bihorelli splendens, 

93 

Cliatei discolor, 98 
compacta. 93 
I culture of, 03 

Daniel Hoibrenck, 93 
discolor, 03 
Ehemaxini, 98 
erecta, 93 

erecta foliis striatis, 

U 

Gloire de Lyon, 93 
indica, 93 
indica superba, 98 
insects, 93 
Majestneuse, 98 
Onflainme, 93 
Pnnce Imperial, 93 
Rendatleri, 93 
rubra superbissima, 

Van Houttei, 98 
Warscewiczii major, 
03 

Cantua buxifulia, 98 
Carnation (perpetual 
fioweriuf;), 93 
Alegatiere, 94 
Andalusia, 94 
Cassandra, 94 
culture of, 98 
Fire-fly. 94 
Gloire de Nancy, 94 
insects, 94 
La BeUe, 94 
L'Hermine, 94 
Lucifer, 94 
Mai y Morris, 94 
Miss Joliffe, 94 
Mont Blanc, 94 
Mrs. Geor^ Haw* 
trey, 94 

Mrs Maclaren, 94 
Osman Pacha, 94 
Reverse, 94 
Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison, 94 
The Queen, 94 
Vestu, 94 
Warrior, 94 
C^ryota, 94 

soboUfera, 94 




Ow7^4awii,fti 
OM^coiTmboaa, 9i 
(wlture of, 85 
lii«e^86 
Oak)sia.96 
coltare of, 86 
iiiaeoU,87 
pynunidaUs/Qd 
Cefaoaarotunis. 97 
culture of, 97 
ineects, 87 
CentradenU, 87 
culture of, 97 
floribumU, 98 
ffrandiflora, 86 
InsectH, 98 
roHOft, 98 

Oentropogou Lucyanus, 

98 

culture of, 98 
insects, 98 
Ceatrosolenia, 99 
bractesoens, 99 
bullata, 99 

Cepbalotus folUcuIaris, 

99 

culture of, 99 
in'iects, 

Gereus, 100 

culture of, 100 
flagelliformie, 100 
ffrandifioTus, 100 
insects, lOo 
HcDonaldiss, 100 
speciosissimus, IflO 
sjdendtdus, 1^ 
superbus, 100* 
triangularis. 100 

Tweedd, 100 
Ceroxylon aiidicola, 101 
Cestruin aurantiacum, 
101 

Glianuedorea, lOJ 
, elegans, 101 

Emesti-Augusti, 101 
glaucifolia. 101 
graminifolia, 101 
Wendlandii, 101 
Chanuerops, 10 1 
Fortunei. 101 
humilis, 101 
hystrix, 101 
Palmetto, lOl 
sinensis, lOl 
Cheilantbes, 101 
elegans, 10 i 
fannosa, 102 
fragraiirt, 102 
frigtda, lUJ 
greenhouse species 
of, 10*2 

hirte EUidana, 102 
lendigera, 102 
promitt,, 102 
pulcbelia, 102 
pulveraoea, 102 
stove species of, 10*2 
teuuifoiia, J02 
Cherry, doable • bloss- 
omwt 200 

Chionodoxa LudlisB, 85 
Chirita, 102 
Moonii, 102 
Stnensis, 102 
sliiensto rariegaia, 
102 

Cheisya temata, 102 
ooltiire ef, 102 
OhMotema, 102 
euitmof, 102 
Heftchlliiiuiiii, 108 
toseetii,10t 
lawieaiaauiuii, ;os 
faiimi Chaadlwii, 
108 

farhiaihamtm, 104 
^uMmaa Boie, 800 
Cfayaanths ttMi B i » 104 


Ciysaathemuoi Aiidro- 
neda, 105 

Anemone » flcwjred. 
105 

Annie Salter, 106 
Astrea,105 
Beverley{106 
Blanche near, 106 
Bob, 106 
Boil Dural, 100 
Bronse Dragon, 105 
Bronxe Jarain des 
Plimtes, 106 
Chang, 105 
Chri^ne, 105 
Chrome Stella, 106 
Crimson Perfection, 
105 

culture of, 104 
Dr. Masters, 105 
Dr. Sharpe. 105 
Dupont da TEure, 105 
Early Casse, It >6 
Early-flowering Pom- 
pones, 106 
Elaine. 105 
Emperor Nicholas. 
105 

Empress, 105 
Empress of India, 
105 

Fair Maid of Guern- 
sey. 105 
Fingal, 105 
Fleur de Marie, 105 
Fred Pob*, KV^ 
General Slade, 105 
George f>and, 106 
Gloire de Toulouse, 
105 

Gluck, 106 

Golden (/hristine, 105 
Golden Dragon, ltl5 
Golden John b^ter, 
105 

Golden Madame Do- 
mage, 106 

GoMen Mademoiselle 
Martbe. 105 
Golden Qneen of 
England, 105 
Grace Darling, 105 
Guernsey Nugget, 
lu5 

Hendersonii, 106 
Hemioine, 105 
Hero of Magdala, 105 
lllufttmtion, 106 
insects, l'« 

James Salter, 106 
Japanese, 105 
Jardin des i’lantes, 
105 

Jean Hachette, 105 
Julie Lamv^re, 105 
King of Crimsons, 

105 

Lady Hardinge, 106 
Lady Margaret, 105 
Lady Slade. 105 
Lady Talfourd, 105 
large • fltiwered In- 
curved, 105 
large • flowered re- 
curveil, 105 
Le Luxemburg* 106 
LUac cedo Nuli, 106 
Lord Derliy, 106 
Louis Bonao^, 105 
Madame B. Bwdat- 
ler, 106 

Madame C. Andi- 
guier, 106 

M adame Deggfange, 

106 ' 
lfada]BeQodlIlot,106 
MademoiMlle Anna 

D^nx, 106 


Chrymthemum Made- 
mdselle Marthb, 
105 

Marabout, 106 
Ma^erite de York, 

Marie Stuart, 105 
Bfo^iiise de Croix, 

Meg Merrilies, 106 
Mias Nightingale, 
105 

Mr. Artie, 105 
Mr. George Glenny, 
105 

Mr. Gladstone, 105 
Mrs. Dixon, 105 
Mrs. Halliburton, 105 
Mrs. Petbers, 105 
Mrs Bundle, 105 
Nanum. 100 
Pompoiies, 105 
Prince Albert, 105 
Prince Alfred, 105 
Prince of Anemones, 
105 

Princess, 105 
Princess Marguerite, 
105 

Princess of Wales, 
105 

Princess Teck, 105 
Progue, 105 
Queen of England, 
105 

Beine des Anemones, 

105 

Bob Boy, 106 
Salamon. 105 
Snowibop. 105 
8t. Croutts, 100 
St Margaret, 105 
St. Mary, 1U6 
Virginale, 105 
White Cedo Nulli, 105 
White Glol»e, 105 
White Trevenna, 105 
White Venus, 105 
Wiaard, 106 

Chr>\santhemum frutes- 
cens, 100 
culture of, 106 
insects. 100 
I Cibotium, IWl 
Barouietz, 106 
greenhouse species I 
of, 106 

pruinatum, 106 
regale. 106 
Scnietlei, 106 
Kpectabile, 106 
Cineraria. 106 
culture of, 107 
insects, 107 

Cissus (grewhottseX 106 
antarctica, 108 
capensis, 108 
culture of, 108 
insects, 108 
quinata, 106 
Cissus (stoveX 108 
culture of, 108 
discolor, 106 
gloriosa, 106 
insects, 108 
IJudeni, 166 

Anrantium, 109 
Anrantium Blgara- 
dia, 109 

Aurautium aangui- 
nea, 109 
culture of, 109 
deoumaiia, 109 
Insects, 108 


iaponka, lot 
lisiomMbldt 


109 

insects, m 
maorooarpa, UO 
macniphylhb 110 
omata. 110 
Clematis iniMsa, 119 
culture of. 110 
insects, 111 
of sorts, 200 
Olerodendron, Ul 
Balfoori. 118 
culture of, Ul 
fallax, 111 
fragrans, 111 
fragrans fl. pL, US 
insects. 114 
Krnmpferi, US 
BnlUssonii, 114 
specittsum, 118 
ralendens, 118 
Thomsonm, 114 
Clethm, 114 
arborea, 115 
arborea minor, 116 
culture of, 115 
ferruginea, 115 
insects, 115 

dianthusmagnificus, 116 
Clianthus punicetts, 115 
culture of, 115 
insects, 116 
Cobioa, 116 

culture of, 116 
insects, 117 
soandens, 117 
scandena pendull- 
floiu, 117 

Bcandeus variegata, 
117 

Coco(K*ypselum repena, 

culture of, 117 
CocbJiosteraa Jacobin- 
nuDi. 117 
culture of, 117 
inscfcts, 118 
Cockscomb, 96 
culture of, 96 
insects, 96 
Cocos, 118 

chtleiisis, 223 
elegimtissima, 116 
nucifero, 118 
Weddelliana, 119 
Coditeum, 128 

uugustifolius, 129 
Crown Prince, 129 
culture of, 128 
Disraeli, 129 
Evansianub, 129 
llawkori, 1*29 
insects, 129 
Juuautiis, 129 
majesticus, 129 
picturatus, 129 
Princess of Wales, 
129 

Queen Victoria, 129 
roseo-pictus, 129 
undulatus, 129 
▼ulutus, 129 
Warrenii. 129 
WeJtmannii, 129 
wmiamsil,129 
Coffea, 119 
arabica, 119 
culture of, 119 
insects, 119 
llberica, 119 
Coffee. 119 

enunreolL U9 
insects, lit 
Coleonema, 119 
ilbutn, 1^8 
nihnitn,U8 
tsnniloBitab lit 
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C^leos, 119 

Allan (^handler, 119 
Cannell’f Lovely, 110 
Conrad Bosenthiid, 
119 

culture of, 110 
Ethel Baxter, 119 
Ernest Senary, 119 
Fair Maid of Kent, 
119 

George Rimpson, 119 
Harry Veitch, 119 
Illutninator, 119 
insects, 120 
John Senary, 119 
Maggie, 119 
Miss Rosina, 119 
Mrs. ^xter. 119 
Mro^GeorgeSimpson, 

Mrs. Knatchbull- 
Hagensen, 119 
Pompadour, 119 
Beiiie des Beiges, 120 
Troubadour, 120 
Columnea, 120 
culture of, 120 
erythroplirea, 120 
insects, 120 
Bcandens, 120 
Combretum purpureum, 
120 

culture of, 121 
insects, 1.2 
Conoclinium, 122 
atiorubens. 122 
culture of, 122 
ianthinuui, 122 
insects, 122 

Convallaria majalis, 122 
culture of, 122 
Polygonatuin, 2 *0 
Convolvulus inauritani* 
cus, 123 
culture of, 123 
insects, 123 

Coprosina Baueriana va- 
negata, 123 
culture of. 123 
insects, 123 
Coral tree, 16o 
culture of, 169 
insects, 170 
Cordyline indivisa, 123 
culture of, 128 
insects, 124 
Coronilla, 124 
glauca, 124 
glauca vaiiegata, 124 
uisects, 124 
Correa, 124 
bicolor, 125 
Brilliant, 125 
eardinalis, 126 
culture of, 124 
Insecta 125 
magnifloa, 125 
spedosa, 124 
Virens, 124 
Corypha, 125 
australis, 125 
Palmetto, loi 
umbraculifera, 125 
Cosmelia rubra. 126 
Coasignia borbonica, 126 
culture of, 120 
insects, 126 
Craasula, 126 
Candida, 127 
spathulata, 127 
Crinnm, 127 i 

amabile, 128 
americanum, 128 
asiaticum, 128 
culture of, 127 
erubeeoens, 128 
giganteum, 128 

iiiM(^128 


Crinum Lindleyanum, 128 
nervosum, 175 
omatum Herbert!- 
aniim, 128 
scabrum, 128 
Crocuses, 84 

Bride of Abydos, 84 
Cloth of RUver, 84 
David Rissio, 84 
Gulden Yellow, 84 
Mont Blanc, 84 
Purpureus grandi- 
floras, 84 

§ tueen victoria, 84 
ir Walter Scott, 84 
Crossandra infundibuli- 
formis, 128 
Croton, 128 

angustifolius, 129 
Crown Prince, 129 
culture of, 128 
Disraeli, 129 
Evansianos, 129 
Hawkeri, 129 
insects, 129 
.Tuhannis, 129 
majesticus, 129 
picturatus, 129 
Princess of Wales, 
129 

Queen Victoria, 129 
roseo-pictus, 129 
undulatus, 129 
volutus. 129 
Warrenii, 1 .'9 
Weisinannii, 129 
Williamsii, 129 
Crowea. 130 

culture of, 130 
elliptica, 131 
insects, 131 
latifolia, 181 
saligna major, 181 
stneta, 131 
Cupania, 131 
culture of, 131 
filicifolia, 131 
insects, 182 
undulata, 132 
Cuphea, 132 

cinnabariiia, 132 
eminens, 132 
platycentra, 132 
Curculigo, 132 
culture of, 132 
insects, 133 
recurvata, 132 
recurvata stricta, 182 
recurvata variegata, 
133 

Curcuma, 133 
Aiiiada. 134 
aromatica, 134 
conlata, 134 
culture of, 133 
insects, 134 
Boscoeana, 134 
rubricaulis, 134 
Cyanophyllum magnifl- 
cum, 134 
culture of, T’i 
insects, 134 
Cyathea, 135 
Burkei, 135 
Cunninghamit, 135 
dealbata, 135 
Dregei, 135 
greenhouse spedes 
of, 135 

meduUarls, 135 
princeps, 185 
SmithU, 185 
Cycas, 185 

Armstrongil, 185 
drcinalis, 185 
droinalis glanoa^ 185 
culture of, 135 
insects, 135 


Cycas media, 185 
plumosa, 135 
revoluta, 185 
Biuminiana, 186 
Cyclamen, 135 
culture of, 185 
insects, 136 
jpersicum, 135 
Cyclanthus, 187 
biuartitus, 137 
crlstatus, 187 
plicatos, 137 
Plumieri, 137 
Cyperus. 187 

aitemifolius, 187 
altemifolius varie- 
gatus, 137 
culture of, 187 
nsects, 137 
axus, 187 

laxus variegatus, 137 
Cypripedium spectabile, 
200 

Cyrtoceras reflexum, 187 
culture of, 137 
insects, 138 
Cytisus. 139 

culture of, 189 
fihpes. 139 
insects, 140 
racemosus snperbna, 
139 


D. 

DsBmonorops, 140 
flssus, 140 
palembamicus, 140 
Dalechampia Boezliana 
rosea, 140 
culture of, 140 
insects, 140 
Dammara, 140 
alba, 140 
Brownii, 140 
Moorei, 140 
obtusa, 140 
Daphne indica, 140 
culture of, 141 
indica alba, 142 
indica rubra, 142 
insects, 142 
japonica variegata, 

142 

Darlingtonia californica, 
142 

culture of, 142 
Darwinia, 200 
culture of, 201 
flmbnata, 202 
Hookerii, 202 
insects, 202 
tulipifera, 202 
Dasylirion, 142 

acrotrichnm, 148 
culture of, 142 
glaucum, 143 
gracile, 143 
insects, 143 
latifolium, 148 
Davallia, 143 
aculeata, 148 
buUata, 148 
canariensis, 148 
oanariensispalcheUa, 

143 

dissecta, 148 
elegans, 148 
^lensis major, 148 
greenhouse species 
of, U8 

hetsrophylla, 148 
Mari^, 143 
Mooreana, 148 
polyaatha, 148 
pyxidaia, 143 
stove spedes of, 148 


Davallia tennlfolia, 148 
Tyermanni, 148 
Daviesia, 148 
cordata, 148 
latifolia, 143 

Desfontainea spinosa, 148 
culture of^ 144 
insects, 146 

Desmodium gyrans, 145 
culture of, 145 
insects, 146 
Deutzias, 200 
Dichorisandra. 148 
albo-marginata, 146 
culture of, 146 
insects, 146 
mosaica, 146 
Raundersii, 146 
thyrsiflora, 146 
undata, 146 
Dlcksonia, 146 
antarctica, 147 
culdta, 61 
flbrosa, 147 
greenhouse spedes 
of, 147 

SQuarroaa, 147 
Youngti, 147 

Didymocarpus BexH, 823 
culture of, 328 
insects, 323 

Didymochlffina lunulata, 
147 

Dieffenbacl:^, 147 
amGena,u47 
Baraqumiana. 147 
Car.esrii, 147 
Chelsonii. 147 
culture of, 147 
insects, 147 
Leopoldii, 147 
'WaUi^, 147 
Dielytra spectabiUs, 200 
Dillenia speciosa, 147 ^ 

culture of, 147 
insects, 148 
Dillwynia, 148 
floribunda, 148 
junipenna, 148 
pun^ens, 148 
rudis sanguinea, 148 
speciosa, 148 
Dion edule, 148 
Dionaea muscipula, 148 
culture of, 148 
insects, 148 
Dioscorea, 148 

Aneetochilus, 148 
argynra, 149 
culture of, 148 
discolor, 149 
discolor vittata, 149 
illustrata, 149 
insects, 149 
Dipladenia, 149 
amabilis, 160 
amosna, 150 
boliviensis, ISO 
Brearleyana 150 
orassinoda, 150 
culture of, 149 
Houtteaaa, 151 
hybrida, 151 
insects, 151 
insignis, 151 
magnifica, 151 
profosa, 151 
Begina, 151 
splendens, 151 
WiUiaiiisii, 151 
Dipteracauthus, 151 
aflSnis, 161 
Herbstii. 151 
speetabiiis, 151 
Disandm prostrata, 151 
culture of, 151 
inse^ 151 
Dodecatheon, 200 




354 


Index. 


Deryaatlifl*, 151 
coltnre of, 151 
exoelsa, 151 
Mmerii, 151 
l>r«Ofena(greenhouse),158 
auiHi^B, 155 
oougesta, 154 
caltore of, 158 
iBseotB, 154 
linoata, 154 
rabra, 154 

Dracena (stoveX 151 
albicaius, 15:2 
amboynensis, 152 
anaiista, 152 
' Baptiatii, 152 
Bausei, 152 
Claudia, 153 
culture of, 152 
Earl of Derby, 152 
Fraserii, 152 
Frederici, 153 
Goldieana, 153 
gracilis, 155 


Guilfoylei, 168 
insects, 158 
Mrs. Baus5, 153 
Princess Margaret. 

153 

pulcherrima, 153 
Rex, 153 
»hepherdii, 153 
superba. 153 
terminalis, 153 
temiinalis alha, 153 
Dracophylhim graciie,154 
culture of, 154 


insects, 155 
Drosera, 15.5 
capensis, 156 
culture of, 155 
dichotoma rubra, 156 
flliformis, 136 
spathulata, 156 
Drynaria, 15(1 
coronans, 156 
mnsiefolia, 156 
quercifolia, 156 
Dyckia argentea, 156 


E. 


Echeveria. 156 
agavoides, 156 
airopurpurea, 156 
culture of, TKi 
insects, 156 
metallica, 156 
metaUica glanoa, 156 
pntrerulenta, 156 
Tetusa,,156 
retusa glauca, 156 
secunda. 156 


Egg Plant, 815 
ctiltnre of, 815 
insects, 815 
Elaeis guineensis, 156 
Elaphoglossum, 156 
X'iferminierii, 157 
rigidum, 157 
squamosum, 157 
Tiscosum, 157 
Etnbotbrium coccineum, 
1.57 

Encephfldiurtos, 157 
Caffra, 157 
Hildebxandtii, 157 
boryldus, 157 
Tmasua, 157 
TiUusus aim>liattu, 
157 

Troomii, 157 

EndioUrioa coraUinmn, 
157 

Enkyaathus. 157 
quinquaflonis, 157 
157 


Epacris, 157 

culture of, 157 
Sclips^ 156 
graiuUitora rubra, 

m 

hyacinthina candi- 
dissima, 159 
hyacinthina carmi- 
nata, 159 

hyacinthina fulgens, 
159 

insects, 159 
Kinghomii, 150 
Lady Ponmure, 159 
miniata, 159 
miniata splendens, 
159 

Mont Blanc, 159 
Mrs Pym, 159 
Salraonea, 159 
Sunset, 159 
The Bride, 159 
Vesuvius, 169 
Epiphyllum, 159 
Ackermannli, 160 
alatuin, 160 
crenatuua, 160 
culture of, 159 
insects, 160 
latifrons, 160 
speciosum, 166 
speciosuin Jenkin* 
sonii, 160 

tmncatum albo-vio- 
laceum, 100 
t Incnlor, 160 
t. Bndgesi, 100 
t. Ruckerii, 100 
t. salmoneum, 160 
t salmoneum mar- 
ginatum, 100 
t. splendens, 100 
t violaceum grandi- 
dorum, 160 
t. violaceum Snowii, 
100 

i violaceum super- 
bum, 100 

Eranthemum, 160 
Andersonii, 161 
aspersum, 161 
cinnaharinum, 161 
culture of, 160 
insects, 161 
laxiflorum, 161 
pulchelluni, 161 
sanguinolentum, 161 
strictum, 161 
Erica, 161 
ffimuia, 165 
AitonianaTnmbullii, 
165 

ampullacea obbata, 
1<>5 

aristata superba, 165 
Austiniana. 165 
Candolleana, 165 
Cavendishiana, 165 
cerinthoides coro- 
nata, 165 
culture of, 162 
depressa multiflora, 
165 

Devoniana, 165 
elegans, 165 
eximia superba, 165 
exquisita, 166 
Fairrieana, 166 
ferruginea superba, 
106 

gracilis, 166 
gnicilis vemalis, 166 
Hartnellii, 166 
hyeuialis, 166 
insects, 166 
insignis, 166 
Irbyana, 166 
Jadsoiiii, 106 


Erica Lindleyana, 166 
MacNabiana rosea, 
160 

Mamookiana, 166 
Ifassoni major, 166 
mutabilis, 166 
obbata, 166 
opulenta. 160 
f^rmeutieiiana rosea 
166 

Paxtoiiii, 106 
prupeiidens, 166 
retorta major, 106 
Shanuouii Tumbullii, 
160 

tricolor coronata. 166 
tricolor EppsU, 166 
tricolor wiUunii su- 
perba, 166 

ventricosa Bothwel- 
liatm, 166 

▼. coccinea minor, 166 
V. grandiflora, 166 
V. magnifica, 106 
Victoria, 166 
Wilmoreana, 166 
Kriostemon, 167 
buxifulius, 168 
culture of, 167 
ouspidatus, 168 
insects. 168 
intennetlius, 168 
linearifulius, 168 
neriifolius, 168 
puIchellUB, 168 
Erythrina Orista-galli, 
169 

culture of, 169 
insects, 170 
Eucharis, 170 
amazonica, 170 
Candida, 171 
culture of, 170 
insects, 171 
Saiiderd, 171 
Eugenia. 171 
apirulata, 171 
171 

Euphorbia, 171 
culture of. 172 
fulgens. 173 
insects. 174 
iacqiiinifipflora, 178 
lophogona, 171 
orientals, 171 
splendens, 172 
valeriamcfolia, 171 
Enrya latifolia vanegata, 

culture of, 174 
insects, 175 
Euryule ferox, 176 
Eurycles, 175 

amboincnds, 175 
anstralasica. 175 
nervosa, 175 
Eutaxia, 175 
Baxterii, 175 
myriifolla, 176 


F. 

Fabiana imbricata. 176 
Fagella bituminosa, 176 
Ferns, 11 

general details of cul- 
tivation of, 11 
insects on, 13 
propagating, 12 
temperature for, 12 
Ficus (greenhouse), 176 
creeping, 176 
culture of, 176 
Insects, 176 
repeuB, 176 
repens minima, 176 
Ficus (stofs), 176 


Ficus Cooperi, 170 
culture of, 176 
dealbata, 176 
abumea, 176 
elastica, 176 
elegans, 176 
exsculpata, 176 . 
Insects, 176 
Parcellii, 176 
Porteana, 176 
Fittonia, 176 

nrgyroneura, 177 
culture of, 176 
glgantea, 177 * 

insects, 177 
rubro-nervia, 177 
Verschaffeltii, 177 
Francisce^ 177 
acuminata, 179 
calycina insjor, 179 
confertiflora, 179 
oonfertiflora van i- 
gata, 179 
culture of, 177 
eximia, 179 
Hopeana, 179 
insects, 179 
Lindenii, 179 
umflora, 179 
Francoa, 179 

appencUculata, 180 
culture of. 179 
insects, 180 
ramosa, 180 
Freesias, 84 

Leichtlinii, 84 
refniota alba, 84 
Fuchsia. 180 
Alpha, 181 
Arabella, 181 
Avalanche. 181 
Canneirs Gem, 181 
Corallina, isi 
corjmbiflora. 181 
coryiubiflora alba.181 
Covent Garden Scar- 
let. 180 

Covent Garden 
White. 181 
cidture of, 180 
Delight, 181 
Depute Berlet, 181 
Doininiana, 18J 
double dark varieties, 
181 

Karl of Heacunsfleld 

ISO 

Eclipse, 180 
Enoch Arden, 181 
Evening Star, 181 
Caspar, 181 
Guiding Star. 181 
Harvest Home, 181 
insects, 181 
Jeanne d*Arc, 181 
King of the Doubles, 
181 

Kingsburyana, 181 
Lady Hey teshury, 181 
Lorn Derby, 181 
Lustre, 181 
Maid of Honour, 181 
marginata. 181 
Minnie Banks, 161 
Miss Lucy Finnis, 181 
Mrs. E. Bennett, 181 
Mrs. H. CanueU, 181 
Nestor, 181 
proenmbens, 181 
Bose of Castile, 181 
single dark varieties, 
180 

siu|le light varieties, 

Sir Qaruet Wolseley, 
181 

Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
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Fttidiia •plem]enf> 181 
Swaniey Gem. 181 
Tower of London, 181 
Try me O I 181 
▼arteties with white 
oorollai, 181 
Ware of Life, 181 


G* 

Gardenia, 181 
citrlodora, 183 
culture of, 181 
florida, 183 
Fortune!, 183 
insects, 183 
intermedia, 183 
intermedia variegata, 

/adicans, 183 
radicans major, 188 
Stanleyana, 183 
Gardoquia, 183 
UmieHii, 183 
Hookeii, 18 i 
multiflora, 183 
Gastrolobium, 183 
Drummundii, 183 
Hendersoiiii, 183 
Leakeanum, 183 
tnlobum, 183 
Gastronema, 188 
clavatum, 183 
sangiiineiim, 183 
Geonoma, 183 
elegaiis, 183 
flnraciliH, 183 
Seeinanni, 163 
Verachatteltii, 184 
Oesnera, 184 

albo-lutescens gran* 
diflora, 180 
Barlowii, 186 
cinnabarina, 186 
Cooperii, 186 
culture of ornamen- 
tal-leaved, 185 
culture of tuberous, 
184 

Dauw, 186 
Doiickelaarii, 186 
exoniensis, 180 
fulgida biculor, 186 
gloxmiieflora, 186 
^ea, ISO 
Infanta, 186 
insects, 180 
Leopoldi lilacina, 186 
magniflca, 180 
tublflora, 186 
zebrina, 180 
Gladiolus Colvillei, 86 
Gleichenia, 186 

circinata glauca, 187 
dicarpa bmgipinnata, 
187 

dichotoma, 187 
flabellata, 187 
lurcata, 187 
greenhouse species 
of, 187 

hecistophylla, 187 
Meiidelii, 187 
microphylla, 187 
pectinata, 187 
Tupestris^laucesoenB, 

seml-vestita, 187 
Speluncae, 187 
stove species of, 187 
Gloriosa, 187 
culture of, 187 
insects, 188 
Plantii, 188 
euperba, 188 
▼irescens, 188 


Glory Pea of New Zea- 
land, 116 
culture of, 115 
insects, 116 
Gloxinia, 188 
A. Hant, 189 
Alfred de Musset, 189 
Alice. 180 
Angeline, 189 
Bird of Paradise, 180 
Byron, 180 
Ohateaubriand, 18S 
culture of, 188 
delicata, 189 
Bon Louis of Portu- 
gal, 189 

Duke of Edinburgh, 
189 

Eblouissant. 189 
erect flowering kinds 
of, 189 

Grand Monarch, 189 
insects. 190 
James Brand, 189 
Magenta Queen, 189 
M. .Mphand, 190 
M Grivet, 190 
Mogul, 190 
Mrs. William BuU, 190 
Mr, Thomas Binney, 
189 

Ne Plus Ultra, 190 
Panthi)re, 189 
pendent varieties of, 
lb9 

Scarlet Gem, 189 
The Czar, 189 
Washington, 190 
Wilbelmine, 190 
Gnidia, 190 
Gomphia, 190 
decora. 190 
obtusnolia, 190 
Thoophrasta, 190 
Gompholobiuin, 190 
barbigerum, 192 
culture of, 190 
insects, 192 
polymorphum splen* 
dens, 192 
Gomphrena, 192 
culture of, 192 
insects, 193 
Goniophlebium, 193 
appendiculatnm, 193 
glaucophyllum, 193 
greenhouse species ! 
of, 198 

lepidopteris, 198 
menisciifolium, 198 
subaunculatum, 193 
squaxnatum, 193 
stove species of, 193 
Greenhouse, construction 
of, 1 

form of, 1 
position of, 1 
Grevillea, 198 
culture of, 193 
insects, 193 
robusta, 193 
Tosmarinifolia, 108 
Orias, 193 

cauliflora, 108 
culture of, 198 
Fendlerii. 198 
zamorensis, 198 
Griffinia, 194 

Blumenavia, 195 
culture of, 194 
hyacintbina m a xi - 
ma. 196 
insects, 195 
omata, 195 
Qnelder Bose, 200 
Guernsey Lily, 200 
culture of, 200 
insects, 200 


Gnilielma, 105 
speciosa, 100 
tttilis, 106 
Gnzmannia, 100 
picta, 100 
mcolor, 196 
Gymnogramma, 100 
calomelanoe, 100 
chrysophyliaLaocha- 
ana, 100 

chrysophylla Lanche- 
ana grandioeps, 106 
lanata, 190 
Martensii, 100 
peruviana argyro- 
phylla, 196 
pulchella, 196 
sulnhurea, 196 
tartarea, 196 
tomentosa, 196 
WettenhaUiana, 106 


H. 

Habranthus, 196 
Andersonii, 106 
Andersoni texanus, 
196 

fulgens, 196 
hesperius, 196 
pratensis, 196 
roseus, 196 
Habrothamnus, 196 
carminata rubra, 107 
coctiineu, 197 
culture of, I'>0 
elegans, 197 
fascioulatus, 197 
insects, 196 
tomentosus, 197 
Haemadictyon nuiiuis, 198 
culture of, 106 
insects, 198 
Hiemanthus, 198 
albiflos, 199 
carinatus, 190 
coccineus, 199 
culture of, 190 
insects, 199 
insignis, 199 
magniflcuB, 190 
miiltiflorus, 199 
Pumilio, 199 
sanguineus, 100 
Hardenbergia, 100 
andomariensis, 109 
digitata, 199 
Lindleyana, 199 
Heaths, 161 

culture of, 162 
insects, 166 
Hebeclinium, 200 
atrorubens, 200 
culture of, 200 
iantbinum, 200 
insects, 200 
Hedaroma, 200 
culture of, 201 
fimbriatum, 202 
Hookerii, 203 
insects, 202 
tulipiferum, ^ 
Hedychium. 208 

aiigustifolium, 203 
coronarium, 208 
culture of, 203 
Gardiierianum, 208 
gracile, 203 
msects, 203 
longifolinm, 208 
tiiyrsiforme, 208 
HeUconia, 203 

anreo^riata, 208 
metaUica, 901 
' Tinosa, 204 
Hellotroidam. 904 
culture of, 204 


Heliotropium Duohess of 
B^nbuigh, 204 
insects. 304 
Lady M(detworih,204 
Presideitt Garfield, 
204 

Swaaley Giant, 204 
The Queen, 204 
Helleboros nigw, 200 
Hemiandm, 204 
emarginata, 204 
pungens, 204 
mpestiis. 204 
Hexaoentris lutea, 205 
mysorensis, 204 
culture of, 206 
insects, 205 
Hibbertia, 206 

Cunninghamii, 200 
dentata, 206 
volubilis, 200 
Hibiscus, 206 
Cameronii, 207 
culture of, 206 
insects, 207 
marmoratua, 207 
Bosa sinensis bril- 
liantissimus, 207 
B. 8. CoUerif, 207 
B. s. Dennisonii, 207 
B. s. miniatns semi* 
plenos, 207 
R. 8. Bchizopetalns, 
207 

B. 8. zebrinns. 207 
Hippomane spinosa, 208 
Hovea, 2u8 
Ceisii, 208 
culture of, 208 
insects, 210 
pungens. 210 
Hoya (greenhonse), 212 
oamosa, 212 
camosa picta, 212 
camosa variemta, 212 
culture of, 212 
Hoya (stove), 210 
bella, 211 
campanulata. 210 
cinnamomifoUa, 210 
culture of, 210 
Ounninghamii, 210 
globulosa, 211 
imperialis, 210 
insects, 211 
lasiantiia, 211 
linearis, 211 
paUidiflora, 211 
I^xtonii, 211 
Shepherd, 211 
Hnmea elegans, 212 
culture of, 212 
insects, 212 
Hyacinths, 84 

Alba maxima, 84 
Amy, 84 

Baroness Van Tuyll, 
84 

Baron Van Tuyll, 84 
Bird of Paraduw, 84 
Blocksberg, 84 
Charles Dickens, 84 
Crcesns, 84 
De Candolle, 84 
double blue, 84 
double red, 84 
double white, 84 
double yellow, 84 
Dr. Livingstone, 84 
Due de Malakoff, 84 
Early Bine, 84 
Billy White, 84 
Fhbk>la,84 
FloreooeNiglitiiigale, 

Garibaldi, 84 
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Hyadnth, Grand Dueb^ 
Ma 84 

GiandenriiMerteiUf 

84 

Grand Loan, 84 
Grand Vainqueur, 84 
Grande Vedette, 84 
Grootvoorst, 84 
Haydn, 84 
Herione, 84 
Ida, 84 

King of the Blnee, 84 
Koh i-noor, 84 
Lady Derby, 84 
La Orandenr. 84 
L’Ami du C<Bur. 84 
La Tonr d’Aurergne, 
84 

Laurens Koster, 84 
Leonidas, 84 
L’Innocence, 84 
Lord Palmerston. 84 
Lord Wellington, 84 
Louis Philippe, 84 
L’Uniuue, 84 
Macaulay, 84 
Madame Van der 
Hoop. 84 
Mont Blanc, 84 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
84 

Obelisk, 84 
Orondates, 84 
President Lincoln. 84 
Prince of Waterloo, 
84 

Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, 84 
Princess of Wales, 84 
Queen of the Nether- 
lands 84 

S ueen Victoria, 84 
obert Steiger, 84 
Boman, 84 
single blue, $4 
Mngle lilac and 
mauve, 84 
single red, 84 
single white, 84 
single yellow, 84 
Sir Henry Havelock, 
84 

Sir J ol m Lawrence, 84 
The Shah, 81 
Van Speyk, 64 
Von Schiller, 84 
Hyadnthus candicans, 85 
Hydrangea, 212 
cnltnre of, 218 
Hortensia, 214 
insects, 214 
iaponica, 214 
3apoDica aigentea 
▼ariegata, 214 
japoniea aurea varie- 
gate 214 
Otaksa, 214 
paniculata, 214 
stellata d.'pl., 214 
Thomas Hofw, 214 
Hymeuocallis, 1^ 
carribbeea, 128 
culture of, 127 
insects. 1^ 
macrostephana, 128 
speciosa, 128 
H^nenodtom crinitum, 

Hymeno^yllnm, 214 
aspkftKfides, 214 
caudietilattim, 214 
crispatnra, 214 
demisiimi nitiduin, 
214 

exsectnm, 214 
ilabellatiiiB, 214 
Intermptnm, 214 
^vanicmn, 214 


Hymenophyllum multi’ 
fldum, 214 
pectinatnm, 214 
pulcherriraum, 214 
Tunbridgense, 214 
nnilaterale, 214 

1. 

Imantophyllum, 214 
Aitonii, 2i6 
culture of, 216 
insects, 216 
miniatum, 216 
m. splendena. 216 
m. var. Martna fiei- 
mers, 215 
Imp.itiens, 215 
culture of, 216 
flaccida, 217 
daccida alba, 217 
insects, 217 
Jerdonim, 216 
repens, 217 
Stutani, 217 
India-rubber plant, 175 
culture of, 175 
insects. 175 
Indigofera, 217 
austraiis, 217 
decora, 217 
Insects on Ferns, 13 
on Palms, 14 
on stove plants, 11 
Ipomiea, 217 
alatipes, 210 
culture of, 217 
Gerrordii, 210 
Horsfallite, 219 
insects, 210 
Learii, 219 
Thompsoniana, 219 
Iriartea andicola, 101 
Isolepis, 210 
culture of, 210 
|;:^cilis, 219 
insects, 219 
Ixisa, 85 

Brutus, 86 
Gloiy, 85 
Golden Drop, 86 
Hypatia, 85 
lauy Slade, 86 
Lavinie 85 
magnifioi, 85 
Prestioa, 86 
Titus, 86 
Vulcan, 85 
Ixora, 210 
alba, 221 
amabilis, 221 
amboynensis, 221 
ooccinea, 221 
Colei, 221 
culture of, 210 
Dixiana, 221 
DufBi, 221 
Fraserii, 221 
Griffithii, 221 
insects, 221 
javanica, 221 
PiMmii. 221 
Prince of Orange, 221 
princeps, 221 
profnsa, 221 
regina, 221 
Wmbunrii, 821 

j. 

jrasminnm (greenhouse), 
128 

asoricnm, 228 
grandidomm, 228 
bsterophyllam, 228 
odorauMtotm, 228 


Jasminum (stoveX 222 
culture of, 21^1 
Duehesse d’Orleans, 
222 

gracile, 222 
gracUe variegatum, 

222 

graoilUmum, 228 
grandidorum, 222 
insects. 228 
ligustnfolium, 228 
officinale, 222 
SambM, 222 
S^bac d. pL, 228 
Jonesia, 228 
Asoca, 228 
Jonquils, 85 
double, 85 

Queen Anne’s double, 
85 

single Campemelle,85 
' si^le sweet-scent^, 

the SUver, 85 
Jubspu spectabilis, 228 
Justicia, 228 
camea, 228 
cocdnea, 224 
culture of, 228 
insects, 224 
lilacina, 224 
splendens, 224 

K. 

Kalmias, 200 
Kalosanthes, 224 
biconvexa, 226 
coccmea, 225 
culture of, 224 
Frederick Desbois, 
225 

insects, 225 
iasniinea, 225 
Madame Celeste 
Winans, 226 
mlniata, 225 
Phcenix, 226 
Kennedya, 225 
culture of, 226 
Fredwoodii, 226 
inuphylla, 226 
insects, 226 
Makoyana, 226 
Marryattie, 22ft 
monophylla, 22ft 
nigricans, 226 
ovata purpurea, 226 
rubicunda, 226 
Kentia. 226 

australis, 226 i 

Belmoreana, 226 I 
Cantei^buryana, 226 
Fosteriana, 226 
Wendiandiana, 226 

L. 

Lachenalla, 226 
culture of, 227 
fragrans, 227 
inse^, 227 
Nelsonli, 227 
pendula, 227 
qnadricolor, 227 
tigrina, 227 
tncolor, 227 
Lagerstrcemeria, 227 
cnltnre of, 227 
insects, 228 
Lalage, 228 
omata, 228 
tenuifdia, 228 
Lambertia, 228 
formosa, 228 
nnidora, 838 


Lantana, 288 
culture of, 228 
Distinction. 228 
Don Calmet, 228 
Favourlta, 228 
Herione, 228 
Innocence, 228 
insects, 228 
La Neige, 228 
Le Styx, .^28 
Magenta King, 288 
Mons. Roucler Ohau* 
viere, 228 

Rayon de Soliel, 228 
Lapageria, 228 
culture of, 229 
insects, 231 

Lardizabala bi temata , 
281 

Lasiandra macrantha, 23 1 
macrantha dori- 
bunda, 281 
culture of, 231 
insects, 23$ 

Lastrea, 2.84 

aristata variegata,284 
decomposita, 284 
deciirrens, 234 
greenhouse species 
of 234 

roelanocaulon, 284 
membranifolla, 284 
patens, 284 
stove species of, 234 
Latania, 234 
aurea 234 
horlwnica, 240 
rubra, 234 
Lattice Plants, 2ft4 
culture of. 264 
J^ni ustinus, 200 
liCdums, 200 
Lemon, the, 109 
LescJienaultia, 284 
Baxteri major, 2-36 
biloba major. 234 
culture of, 234 
formosa, 23ft 
intermedia, 286 
Leucadendron argen* 
teum, 28ft 
Leucopognn, 286 
Cunninghamii, 236 
junipennns, 236 
Richei, 236 
Libonia doribunda, 280 
culture of, 230 
insects, 237 
Licuala, 2.37 
grandiH, 237 
norrida, 2J7 
Light for greenhouse 
plants, 2 

for stove plants, 2 
Lilacs, 200 
Lilium. 287 
auratum, 238 
culture of, 237 
eximium, 238 
giganteum, 288 
Harrisii. 238 
insects, 238 
iaponicum, 288 
Kramerii, 288 
Parkmauii, 238 
philippineiise, 288 
specfosum album, 288 
speciosum ponota* 
turn, 238 

Speciosum nibrum, 
2^18 

Thunbergiannm 
aureum, m 
Thunbergiannm 
grandidorum, 288 
WalHchihnnm, 288 
Washingtouianum, 
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Lily of the Valley, 
culture of, 122 
Linum, 288 

culture of, 238 
flavum, 288 
insecte, 288 
tri»num, 288 
Lisiaiithua Buaaellianua, 
288 

culture of, 289 
insects, 289 
Litobrochia, 289 
aurita, 289 
davallioides, 289 
Littouia modesta, 239 
Livistona. 289 
altissima, 240 
australis, 125 
cbinensis, 240 
Lomaria, 240 

cycadifolia, 240 
DalKaimsiee, 240 
discolor, 240 
Fraserii, 240 
nbba, 240 
^bba crispa, 240 
ZauiisBfolia, 240 
Lomatia, 240 
culture of. 240 
elegantissima, 240 
insects, 240 
silaifolia, 240 
liOphospermum, 240 
culture of, 240 
erubescens, 240 
erubescens macula* 
turn, 240 
Hendersonii, 240 
insects 240 
bcandens, 240 
Luculia gratissiina, 241 
culture of, 241 
insects, 242 
Pinceana, 242 
Lycopodium, 312 
ajfricaiia, 813 
apus, 813 
argentea, 318 
csesia, 812 
califomica, 813 
runciiina, 813 
culture of, 812 
cuspidata, SIS 
deiiticulata, 813 
Galeotti, 313 
helvetica, 313 
involveiis, 318 
Kmussiaiia, 818 
Iwviuatn, 818 
Lobbii, 813 
Lyallii, S13 
Martensii variegata, 
813 

plumosa, 818 
Poulterii, 318 
rubricaulis, slS 
serpens, 318 
stolonifeia, 818 
umbrosa, 813 
unrinata, 318 
variabilis, 318 
Victoriie, 813 
Wallichii, 318 
Wildenovii, 813 
Lygodium. 242 

articuiatnm, 242 
greenhouse species 
of, 242 

japonicuro. 242 
ianceolatum, 242 
polystnchyum, 242 
scandens, 242 
stove species of, 242 


M. 

Mackya bella, 242 


Mackaya bella, culture 
of, 242 
insects, 248 
Macleanla, 248 
culture of, 248 
insects, 248 
longiflora, 248 
pulchra, 243 
speciosissima, 243 
Macrozamia, 248 
cylindrica, 248 
Mackenzii, 248 
plumosa, 248 
Magnolia fuscata, 243 
culture of, 243 
insects, 244 

Mandevilla suaveoleus, 
244 

culture of, 244 
insects, 246 
Manettia, 245 
bicolor, 246 
culture of, 245 
insects, 246 
inicans, 246 
Maranta, 246 

albo lineata, 246 
bella, 246 
concinna, 246 
culture of, 246 
inscripta, 24o 
insects, 247 
leoparaiiia, 240 
leuconeura Massan* 
peana, 246 
Mnkoyaiia, 246 
nitens, 246 
orbifoiia, 247 
omata, 247 
prumatji, 247 
pulchella, 247 
regulis, 247 
roseo-lineata, 247 
Scemannii, 247 
Veitchii, 247 
vittata, 247 
IVarscewiczii, 247 
Marattia, 247 
alata, 247 
Oooperi, 247 
elegans, 247 
greenhouse species 
of, 247 

stove species of, 247 
Marcgraavia, 247 
culture dtf, 247 
insects, 247 
paradoxa, 247 
picta, 247 
Marguerites, 106 
culture of. 106 
insects, 106 
Martinezia, 247 
granateiisis, 247 
Lindenii, 247 
Ifaurandya, 247 

antirrhiniflora, 247 
Barclayana, 247 
insects, 247 
seinperflorena, 247 

insects, 2M 
Medinilla, 248 
amabilis, 249 
culture of, 248 
insects, 240 
magninca, 249 
Sieooldii. 249 
Menziesias, 200 
Metrosideros, 240 
ciliata, 249 
fleribuiida, 249 
florida, 249 
Meyenia ereota, 249 
culture of, 260 
insects, 250 
Microlepia, 250 


Microlepia anthriscif olia, 
250 

greenhouse species 
of, 250 

hirta cristata, 250 
platyphylla, 260 
scabra, 250 
stove species of, 250 
Mignonette, 297 
culture of, 297 
insects, 298 
Mikania, 250 
culture of, 250 
insects, 260 
scandens, 250 
suaveoleus. 2.50 
Mimosa prostrata, 250 
culture of, 250 
insects, 2^ 

Mirlielia, 251 
Baxterii, 251 
floribunda, 251 
puiigens, 251 
Mitraria coccinea, 251 
culture of, 251 
insects. 2.52 
Mohria tliurifraga, 252 
Monochsetum, 252 
culture of, 262 
ensiferum, 252 
Humboldtii, 2.52 
Lemonianum, 252 
sericeum multi* 
florum, 252 

Monstera deliciosa, 277 
Moving Plant, the, 146 
culture of, 146 
insects, 146 
Mural tia, 252 
filiformis, 2.52 
Heisteria, 252 
humihs, 252 
Mu.sa. 252 

Cavendishii. 258 
coccinea, 258 
culture of, 252 
Ensete, 2,53 
insects, 253 
sapientuin vittata, 258 
Mussieiida frondosa, 268 
culture of, 268 
insects, 254 
Mutisia, 255 
Clematis, 255 
culture of, 255 
decurrens, 255 
insects, 2.5.5 

Myrsiphyllnm aspara* 
goides, 255 
culture of, 266 
insects, 256 
Myrtle, 256 

culture of, 266 
insects, 256 
Myrtus, 25o 

communis augusti* 
foHa, 256 

c. Jenny Reichen* 
bach, 2^ 
c. latifolia, 256 
c. latifolia plena, 256 
culture of, 256 
insects, 256 


N. 

Nelumbium, 2.’'6 
culture of, 256 
luteum, 256 
speciQsum, 256 
Nepenthes, 256 

ainpullacea picta, 259 
bicalcarata, 259 
Courtii, 259 
culture of, 257 
difttillatoria, 259 
Dominiana, 269 


Nepenthes Hooker!, 259 
hyhridamaculata. £69 
insects, 259 
lanata, 259 
I^wrenceana, 259 
Mastersiana, 269 
Mtiiganife, 250 
Rafsesiana, 269 
Rajah, 259 
robusta, 269 
sangninea, 259 
Sedenii, 259 
Williamsii, 259 
Neplirodium, 259 
denticulatum, 259 
greenhouse species 
of, 250 

lucid um, 259 
molle, 250 
molle confluens, 260 
molle corymbiferum, 
200 

pubescens, 259 
stove species of, 259 
villosum, 259 
Nephiolepis. 200 
aruta. 260 
davallioides, 260 
davallioides furcans, 
200 

exaitata, 260 
greenhouse species 
of, 260 

pectinata, 260 
pluma, 260 
stove species of, 260 
Nerine, 200 
corusca, 200 
conisca maior, 260 
culture of, 260 
elegans, 260 
elegans carminata.26Q 
elegans coerulea, 260 
FuthergiUi, 26 > 
Fotliergilli major, 260 
humilis angustifoBa, 
200 

insects, 260 
Plantii, 200 
pudica, 200 
rosea, 260 
sarniensis, 2G0 
vonusta, 200 
Neriuin, 200 
album, 262 
culture of, 261 
insects, 262 
splendens, 262 
variegatnm, 202 
Nertera (lepressa, 200 
New Zealand Flax, 279 
culture of, 279 
insects, 280 
Nicotiana affinis, 262 
Nidularium, 262 
culture of, 262 
cyaneum, 262 
fulgeus. 203 
Innocentii, 268 
insects, 208 
Laurentii, 263 
Meyendorfhi, 268 
Scoeremetieurti, 208 
spectabile, 263 
Nothochena, 263 
chrysophylla, 268 
Eckloniana, 268 
greenhouse niecies 
of, 208 

lanuginosa, 263 
Marantie, 268 
nivea. 263 
rafa,26S 

stove spedes of. 268 
tenera, 268 
tomentosa, 208 
Nymphiea. 268 
biamto,268 
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Index, 


oosiulea, 268 
culture of, 288 
d6iitata,888 
dovonionsis, 208 

liOtiifl,268 

rosea, 268 
rubra, 283 
scutifolia, 208 


o, 

OSnocarpna, 263 
Batava, 264 
dealbatus, 264 
friaiduR, m 
Oleander, 260 
culture of, 261 
insects, 262 
Orauae, 109 
bitter, 109 
Blood, 109 
culture of, 109 
insects, 109 
Manilurin, 109 
Shaddock. 109 
nuaU (Haheite, 109 
sweet-fruited. 109 
Orchis foliosa, 200 
Oreopanax, 264 
culture of. 264 
dactylifolium, 264 
in'^oct.s, 264 
plantanifolium, 264 
Oniithogalum aureum,85 
Othiinna crassifolia, 264 
culture of, 264 
Insects, 264 
Ourimndra, 264 
Bemeriana, 265 
culture of, 264 
fenestralis, 265 
Ozylobinm, 265 
capitatum, 265 
ellipticuin, 265 
Ost^rnii, 265 
Poltensese, 266 


R 


Palms, 13 

general details of cul- 
ture of, 13 
insects on, 13 
Panax frutioosnm, 265 
Pancratinm, 265 
amboinense, 176 
australasicum. 176 
culture of, 2t)5 
fragrans, 266 
insects, 265 
rotatum, 266 
speciosum, 266 
zeylanicum, 268 
Pandanus, 266 
culture of, 266 
elegantissimus, 266 
graminifolius, 266 
insects, 267 
jaranicns rariegatus, 
267 


reflexus, 267 
utilis, 267 

Vanderraeerschii, 267 
Veltchli, 287 
Pi^yms, 267 

anthiuomm. 287 
culture of, 267 
insects^ 287 

Pa«SSm^i!gitLihonse), 

280 


Oaiiii^nii,289 
e(unueo-raoeiiio8a,269 
cduBs, 289 

Xmperairloe Euguniu* 


Patsiflom onychina, 269 
^ma^ 260 
sanguineat 269 
Pasilflora (store), 287 
alal^Seo 
auiabilis, 200 
Buonapartea, 209 
oardinalis, 209 
culture of, 267 
Decalsneana, 280 
insects, 289 
kerroesina, 269 
Loudonii, 289 
princeps, 269 
quadrangularis, 269 
quadrangulfti'l*' aucu* 
beefolla, 269 
Paulllnia, 269 
culture of, 269 
insects, ‘J69 
oceanica, 269 
thalictrifolia, 269 
Paretta. 289 

borbonica, 269 
caffra, 270 
culture of, 270 
insects, 270 
Pavonia, 270 

culture of, 270 
Makoyana, 270 
Wiotii 270 
Pelargonium, 270 
Achievement, 272 
Acme, 272 
Ambassador, 272 
Anna Pfltser, 273 
Ardens, 274 
Attraction, 272 
Anreum mai^na- 
turn, 273 

Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, 273 
Beauts de Lyon, 278 
Blandfurdianum, 274 
Blue Bell, 272 
Bridesmaid, 272 
Brightness, 272 
Bronze Queen, 278 
Cape species and 
varieties, 274 
Chameleon, 272 
Charlemagne, 272 
Chieftain, 276 
Chimene, 272 
CUra Pfltzer, 272 
Claribel, 272 
Cloth of .Silver, 272 
Commander-in -Chief, 

m 

Conspicuutn, 274 
Comet. 272 
Corregio, 272 
Corsair, 272 
Crimson Unique, 274 
Pterion. 272 
Cromwell, 272 
culture of, 270 
Decorator, 272 
Defiance. 272 
Delicatmn, 272 
Denticulatum rnajus, 
278 

Desdemona, 272 
Diadem, 273 
Dolly Vanlen, 278 
Dueness, 272 
Duchess of Bedford, 
272 

Duchess of Edln< 
buigh, 272, 273 
Duke of Connaught, 

272 

Duke of Edinburgh, 

273 

Earl of Beaconufleld, 
272 

Echinatum, 274 
Edith Pearson, 278 


’ehuwonittm BmiUe Et« 
rard, 272 

Emperor of Brasil, 278 
Bm^ror of Bustia, 

Brectum, 274 
Etna. 278 
Euraka. 278 
Bval^,278 
fancies, 272 
Fanny Catlln, 278 
Fanny Gair, 272 
fllicifolium odora- 
turn, 278 
Fireball, 272 
Oathome Hardy, 278 
Gem of Tricolois, 278 
General Farre, 273 
Gilt with Gold, 278 
Oloire d‘Orleans, 878 
Godfrey Turner, 272 
Golden Bronze, 27.S 
Golden Harry Hie- 
over, 273 

Golden tricolors, 273 
grande odoratum, 
273 

Henry Beurier, 278 
Henry Jacoby, 278 
Hermia, 278 
Heroine, 278 
Horatius, 273 
hybrids of the Unique 
type, 274 
Illuminator, 272 
Improvement, 272 
Indian Chief, 272 
Innocence, 273 
insects, 274 
Ivatihoe, 273 
Ivy-lenf, 27 1 
J. C. Musters, 278 
Jeanne d'Arc, 272 
Jewess, 273 
John Downie,278 
Joyful, 273 
Kingston Beauty, 272 
Lady Blanche, 272 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, 

273 

Lady of the Lake, 

272 

La France, 273 
l^ast of the Clan, 273 
L’EIegante, 278 
Little Gem, 274 
Lord Clyde, 272 
Lord E. Cecil, 278 
Lucy, 272 
Lm^ l4»moine, 272 
Madame Colson, 278 
Madame Crousse, 278 
Madame E. Oalie, 273 
Madame Francois 
Deslxiis, 273 
Madame Gewitzki, 

274 

Madame Leon Dalloy, 

278 

Mndame Maurice 
Aubrey, 273 
Madame Satnton- 
Dolby. 272 

MadameThibaat,272, 

273 

Madame Vauoher, 278 
Maid of Honour, 272 
Maid of Kent, 272 
Mn rdchal MacMahon, 
978 

Mary Hoyle, 872 
Master Cmriatlne, 273 
Meteor Flag, 278 
Minnie Warren, 278 
MissGoring, 273 
Mies 'in 'her -Teens, 
272 

Monarch, 972 


Pelaigoaiam Monslear 
Ed. Avenel, 278 
Monsieur Oeleln Low* 
agie, 278 

Monsieur BoniUard, 

272 

Mont Blanc, 278 
Mr. H. Cannell, 278 
Mr. John Hayes, 272 
Mrs. CoL Wfikinson, 
278 

Mrs. Cordon, 273 
Mrs. Daniels. 278 
Mrs. Dunnett, 278 
Mrs. George, 278 
Mrs Harrison Weir, 
278 

Mrs. If. Cannell, 278 
Mrs. Henry Cox, 278 
Mrs. H. Little, 278 
Mrs. John Hayes, 272 
Mrs. Kingsbury, 274 
Mrs. Laing,278 
Mrs. Lewis Lloyd, 272 
Mrs. Maxwell Mas- 
ters, 278 

Mrs. Patchitt, 278 
Mrs. R. H. Postans, 

273 

Mrs. William Davia 

272 

Neatness, 272 
Nemesis, 273 
Nosewiys, 278 
Peltatum eiegans, 278 
Pericles, 272 
Peter Grieve, 278 
Placidum, 272 
Pompey, 272 
President Leon 
Kimon, 273 
President McMahon, 

273 

Prince SUverwings, 
273 

Princess Beatrice, 278 
Princess of Prussia, 

273 

Purple Gem, 272 
Queen of Scots, 272 
Queen Victonii, 272 
quercifolium, 274 
quercifolium minus, 

274 

Radula major, 273 
Red Gauntlet, 272 
Representant Bau- 
(fin, 278 
Bob ]^y, 272 
Roi des Fantasies, 
272 

Roi des Violets, 273 
Rollisson’s Unique, 
274 

Rosy Mom, 274 
semperfiorens, 274 
semperflorens Spot- 
ty Gem. 274 
Samuel PlimsoU, 273 
Scarlet Qem, 272 
scented leaved, 272 
ScottishCbieftain,272 
show varieties, 272 
Sidonianum, 274 
silver cloud, 272 
silver tricolors, 278 
Sir R. Napier, 278 
Souvenir de Caipeux, 
278 

Spencer, 278 
Stanstead Bride, 278 
Statesman, 272 
Snnbeam,S78 
Sunray. 278 
Swanley Bronsa, 278 
The Shah, 272, 278 
Thomas King, 272 
Titania, 278 


Oreeiihome and Stove Plante. 


m 


Pelargonium Venus, 72 
Vesuvius, 278 
Virginale, 272 
Virgin Queen, 272 
Viscountess Cran- 
brook, 278 
Warrior, 272 
William Smith, 272 
Wonderful, 278 
zoiials, 272 
Zulu, 278 
Pentas, 274 
camea. 274 
culture of, 274 
iusects, 274 
kermesina, 274 
Peperomia, 274 

arcyrea variegata, 276 
culture of, 276 
insects, 276 
microphylla. 276 
nummulariaefolia, 276 
prostrata, 276 
Verschaffeltii, 276 
Pemettyas, 200 
Petnra, 276 

culture of, 276 
erecta, 276 
insects, 275 
rugosa, 276 
Tolubilis purpurea, 

275 

Petunia. 276 

Adolphe Weicke, 276 
Alice, 276 
Antagonist. 276 
Bacchus, 276 
Beauty of Runny- 
mede, 276 

Cannell's Favourite, 

276 

Clairvoyant, 276 
Cripuscule, 276 
culture of, 276 
Distinction, 276 
doubles, 276 
Dr. Denny, 276 
Dr. Hogg, 276 
Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, 276 
elegans, 276 
Kmbleme, 276 
Fascination, 276 
insects, 276 
Lady of Plymouth, 
276 

marginata, 276 
Mano Seabrook, 276 
M. Buchner, 276 
Mdme dePoultevoy, 
276 

Mdmo. Rendatlei,270 
Minnie Evans, 276 
Mr. R. Owen, 270 
Mrs A. Mayes, 276 
Mrs. H. Cannell, 276 
‘ Mrs. H. Wellam, 276 
Mrs. S Hibberd, 276 
Mrs. W. Elder. 276 
posthum la, 276 
reticulata, 276 
roseate, 276 
singles, 276 
The Hon. Mrs. Legge, 
276 

PhUesia buxifolia, 276 
culture of, 276 
iusects, 277 
Philodendron, 277 
culture of, 277 
erubescens, 277 
insects, 277 
Lindenii, 277 
pertusum, 277 
pinnatifidum, 277 
Phoenicophorlum seohd- 
larum, 277 
Phoenix, 277 


Phoenix dactylifera, 277 
reclinata, 277 
rupicola, 277 

Phoenocoma prolifera, 
277 

culture of, 278 
Insects, 270 
prolifera Bamesii, 
279 

Phormium teiiax, 279 
culture of, 279 
insects. 280 
tenax Oolensoii, 286 
tenax variegata, 280 
PhyllocactUH, 160 
Ackerniannii, 160 
alatum, 160 
crenatum, 160 
culture 01 , 160 
insects, 160 
latifrons, 160 
specioHum, 160 
speciosum Jenkin- 
sonii, 160 

Phyllogathis rotundi- 
folia, 280 

Piiyllotaenium Lindenii, 
280 

Physianthus, 280 
albens, 280 
auricomus, 280 
culture of, 280 
insects, 2^ 

Pimelea, 280 
culture of, 281 
decussata, 282 
elegans, 282 
Hendersoni. 282 
hispida, 282 
insects, 288 
mirabilis, 282 
Neippergiana, 282 
spectabilis rosea, 281 
Pine-apple, variegated, 39 
culture of, 89 
insects, 89 
Pinks, 200 

Pitcher Plant, New Hol- 
lantl, 99 
culture of, 99 
insects, 99 
Pitcher Plants, 266 
culture of, 257 
insects, 2.>9 

Planting oiit stove plants, 
7 

Plants (greenhouse), 1 
air for, 2 

general remarks on, 1 
light for, 2 
potting, 4 
pro] lasting, 6 
sliade for, 3 
soil for, 4 
tying, 5 
water for, 3 

Plants (hardy herba- 
ceous), 199 
culture of, 199 
Plants (stove), 6 
air for, 9 

general remarks on, 
6 

insects on, 11 
light for, 8 
planting out, 7 
propagating, 10 
shade for, 9 
soil for, 10 
temperature for, 8 
tying, 10 
water for, 10 
Platycerium, 288 
alcicorae, 288 
biforme, 283 
grande, 283 
greenhouse species 
of, 288 


Platycerium stemmaria, 
288 

stove species of, 288 
WaIlichU.283 
Wn]!nkii,288 
Platylobium, 283 
culture of, 283 
formosum, 288 
Murrayanum, 288 
triangulare, 288 
Platyloraa, 288 
brachyptera, 288 
Brownii, 288 
flexuosa, 283 
greenhouse species 
of. 283 

intermedia, 283 
Pleroma elegans, 283 
culture of, 284 
insects, 285 

Plumbago canensis, 286 
culture oi, 286 
insects, 287 
Plnmbago rosea, 287 
culture of, 288 
insects, 289 
Podnlobium, 289 

borbenfoliuin, 289 
heterophyllum, 289 
tnlobatuin, 289 
Poiiisettui pulcherrima, 
289 

culture of, 289 
insects, 290 

Polianthes tuberosa, 290 
culture of, 290 
insects, 290 

Polyanthus Narcissus, 84 
Bazelman major, 84 
early double lloman, 
84 


early single Roman, 
84 

early Paper- white, 84 
Grand Monarque, 84 
Gruotvoorst, W 
Louis Le Grand, 84 
Queen of the Nether- 
lands, 84 
Soleil d’Or, 84 
Staten (.ieneial, 84 
Polygala, 290 
culture of, 291 
Dalmaisiana, 292 
fihformis. 252 
Heisterm, 252 
humilis, 252 
insects, 292 
oppositifolia, 292 
Polypodium, 29’{ 
effusuin, 293 
greenhouse species 
of, 293 

nigrescens, 29 ^ 
ParadisPB, 298 
pectinatum, 293 
plumosum, 298 
sanctum, 298 
stove species of, 203 
trichoides, 293 
Polystichum, 293 
denticulatum, 293 
greenhouse species 
of, 293 

ordiuatum, 293 
proliferum, 293 
pungens, 298 
trian^lare, 298 
vestitum, 298 
Portlandia, 298 
coccinea, 298 
grandiflora, 298 
insects, 293 
platantha, 293 
Po 80 (iiieria, 298 
culture of, 298 
insects, 294 
lougihora, 298 


Posoqnerifi 

Potbos, 294 
aigyrena, 294 
argyresea macro* 
phyUm2M 
anrea, 294 
culture of, 294 
flexuosa, 294 
insects, 294 

Potting greenhouse 
plants, 4 
Pmtia, 294 

begoniaefolia, 294 
corymliosa, 
culture of, 294 
insects, 294 
littoralis, 294 
Primula, 296 
Chinese, 296 
ooriusoides amoeua 

296 

culture of, 295 
insects, 296 
japonica, 296 
Sieboldii, 296 
Pritchardia, 296 
Martii. 29(< 
paciftca, 296 
Proiiayu elegans, 296 
culture of, 290 
insects, 2t>6 
Propagating Ferns, 12 
greenhouse plants, 0 
stove plants, 10 
Ib'ostantheia, 296 
lasianthos, 296 
hnearis, 200 
Prunus, 200 

Psychotria jasminiflora, 
296 

insects, 296 
Pteris, 297 

argjnea, 297 
aspencaulis, 297 
cretica, 297 
cretica albo-lineata, 

297 

greenhouse species 
of, 297 
hastata, 297 
neinoiaiis variegata, 

207 

rubiicaulis, 297 
scaberula, 297 
sernilata, 297 
s Applebyana, 297 
8. cristata, 297 
s cristata lacerata, 
297 

8. Dixonii, 297 
8. Leyii, 297 
stove species of, 297 
tricolor, 297 
uinbrosa, 207 
Ptycbosperma, 297 
Alexaudiee, 297 
Cuuninghamii, 297 
rupicola, 207 
Pulteiiaca, 297 
cordata, 207 
elliptica, 297 
eriooides, 297 


R 


Ravenala madagascari- 
ensis, 341 
culture of, 841 
insects, 841 

Reidia glaucescens, 297 
Reseda odorata, 207 ' 
culture of, 297 


298 


insects, 298 
Bhapis, 296 

flabelliformls, 


860 
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Rhapis flabeUifonnit va- 
riegata, 2U8 

Bhoclodendron, tXK), 208 
arboream, '29^ 
m^nteum, 299 
Auoklan(lii» 299 
CounteMof Uadding- 
tou, 299 

Countass of Sefton, 
209 

onltare of, 298 
DalbonsUuiQin, 299 
I>enmtK>nii, 2i»9 
DiicheiM of Kdin* 
buTgb, 299 

IHicliesii of Suther- 
land, 299 

Duchese of Teck, 299 
Falcunerii, 299 
Fortunii, 299 
Qibsonii, 299 
insects 299 
iasminiflorum, 299 


lasmininoram, 
jaTanicum, 299 
Lady Skelmei 


Lady Skelmeradale, 
299 

Maiden’s Blush, 299 
NuttaUU, 299 
link Beauty, 299 
Prince of Wales, 299 
Princesa Alexandra, 
299 

Princess Alice, 299 
Princess Royal, 299 
Purity, 299 
Rost Gem, 299 
Taylorii, 29l> 
Tbomsonii, 299 
Veitcbianum, 299 
Bhopala, 299 

corcovadensis, 299 
crenata, 800 
culture of, 299 
insects, 300 
Jonghei, 800 


Jonghef, 800 
Porteana. 900 


Bhynooroermum jasmin- Mademo 

oides. S'}? genie ' 

culture of, 888 Martha 

insects, 889 Marie Bi 

Bicbardia, 800 Marquis 

tethiopica, 800 lane, 

albo-maculata, 800 mildew, 

culture of, 300 Mipbetoj 

hastata, 800 Opbirie, 

insects, 800 Pierre N 

melanolenca, 300 Presiden 

lioella ciliata, :j00 Heine Ol 

culture of, 801 tembei 

insects, 302 Safrano. 

Bogiera, 302 Souvenir 

ameena, 803 Verdie 

culture of, 808 Star of V 

gratissima, 303 Teas, 806 

insects, 303 Victor V< 

Tersicolor, 803 White Bi 

Bondeletia speciosa RusseHa, 807 


UMi^oliinbing, 807 

Devon!- 

ouUiire of, 805 
D^resk ileur jaune, 

Devoniensis, 806 
Dr. Andry. 807 
Dnohesse de Vallom- 
brosa, 807 

Duke of Comianght, 
807 

Duke of Edinburgh, 
807 

Edouard Andr^, 807 
Emily Laxton, 807 
Fisher Holmes, 807 
QeneraUacqueminot, 
807 

Oloire de Bordeaux, 
807 

Oloire de Dfjon, 306 
Goubault, 306 
Henri Ledechaux, 807 
Homer, 800 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 
307 

insects, 307 
Isabella Sprunt, 806 
Jeanne d’Arc, 307 
Jules Margottin, 307 
La France, .307 
Lamarqne, 807 
La Roslere, 807 
Madame de St 
Joseph, 306 
Madame Faloot, 806 
Madame Lacharme, 
307 

Madame Marie La- 
Telley, 807 

Madame Th^rese 
licvet, 807 
Madame Trifle, 307 
Madame Villennoz, 
306 

Mademoiselle Eu- 
genie Verdier, 307 
Marshal Niel, 307 
Marie Baumann, 307 
Marquise de Castel- 
lane, 3U7 
mildew, 307 
Miphetos, 306 
Opbirie, .307 
Pierre Notting, 807 
President, 307 
Heine (Bga de Wur- 
tembeig, 807 
Safrano. 307 
Souvenir de Victor 
Verdier, W7 
Star of Waltham, 807 
Teas, 306 

Victor Verdier, 807 
White Baroness, 807 


308 

culture of, 804 
insects, 805 
Kosa, 305 
Boses. 305 

AJfred Colomb, 307 
Annie Alexieff, 307 
Baroness Kotbschild, 
807 

Beauty of Waltham, 
807 


culture of, 807 
insects, 307 
Juncea, 307 
mnltiflora, 307 


^807 Sabal.806 

Beauty of Waltham, Blac^bumiana, 808 

^897 umbraculifera, 308 

Belle Lyonnaise, 307 Saccbarum, 803 
Captain Christy, 807 culture of. 306 

Catherine Mennet insects, 808 

^806 oflicinamm, 806 

Oatherfie Sonpert, violaceum, 808 

^ SOT ^ Sacred Bean, 256 

^lim Ftratkr, 807 Sadleria cyatheoides, 808 
OenttfoBa rosea, 807 fialvla. 808 
Chariss Lefebvrs, 807 albo-coerulea, 800 

CbssbuntHylnHs^ Betbellii, wo 


Salvia oooeinea grandl- 
i- flora, 809 

culture of, 808 
elegans, 809 

3, 800 

ianthina, 809 
insects, 800 
1- patens, 800 

patens alba, 809 
b, Pitoherii, 800 

splendens Bruantll, 
I, 300 

tricolor, 800 
Sanchesla, 309 

glniH-ftphylla, 809 
nobilis variegata, 809 
b, Sondeisonia. aurantiaca, 

8U.1 

Sanseviera seyltinica, 809 
culture of, 809 
insects, 810 
Sarmienta repens, 810 
7 Sarracenia, Hio 

atrosanguinea, 811 
ChelBoidi, sn 
erispata, 3il 
Dnimmondii alba, 
311 

Dnimmondii rubra, 
811 

fluva maxima, 311 
flava nmatn, 311 
insectSj 311 
psittacina, 311 
purpurea. 311 
nibra, 311 

, variolaris, 811 

Schuliertia, 311 
culture of, 311 
grandiflora, 311 
I mveolens, 311 

insei'ts, 812 
SciUa silierica, 84 
Screw IMnes, 266 
culture of, 266 
insects, 267 

Scutellaria Mocciniana, 
812 

culture of, 812 
insects, 312 

Seaforthia elegans, 297 
Selaglnella, 312 
africana, 818 
apus, 313 
argentea, 813 
cassia, 312 
califomica, .318 
concinna, 31. 3 
culture of, 812 
cuspidata, 31 i 
denticulata, 318 
Galeotii, 318 
helveiica. 318 
involvens, 313 
Kraussiana, 818 
laevigata, 318 
Lobbii, 318 
Lyallij, 818 
Martensii variegata, 
313 

plnmosa, 818 
Poulterii, 818 
mbricaulis, 813 
serpen^ 313 
stolonifOTa, 818 
umbrosa, S18 
UDcinata, 818 
variabilis, 818 
Victorisp, 818 
Wulllchii, 818 
Wildenovii. 818 
Sericographls Ohles- 
breghuana, 81$ 
culture of, 818 
insects. 814 

Shade for graenhonse 
I plants, 8 


Shade for stove plants, 9 
Shrubs, hMdy, 200 
culture of, 200 
Side-saddle Plants, 810 
culture of, 810 
Insects, 811 

Silver Tree of the Cape, 
236 

Sudlax, 814 

culture of, 814 
insects, 814 
longifolia variegata, 
314 

Shnttleworthii, 814 
Snowdrops, 84 
double, 84 
single, 84 

Soilfor greenhouse plants, 

for stove plants, 10 
Solanum (berry-bearing) 
814 

capsicastmm, 314 
culture of, 814 
insects, 815 
pseudo-capsicum, .'Bf 
Solanum Jasminoldes, 8i5 
ovigenim. 316 
culture oi, 315 
insects, 315 
Sollya, .315 

culture of, 815 
Drumiuondii, 816 
heterophylla, 316 
insects, 816 
linearis, 816 
Solomon's Seal, 200 
Sonerila margaritaoea, 
316 

culture of, 316 
insects. 317 
margaritacea alba, 

317 

margaritacea super- 
ba,817 
Bparaxis, 85 
Angellaue, 85 
mndiflura, 85 
Leopanl, 85 
maculata, 85 
tncolor, 85 
Victor Emmanuel, 85 
Bparmannia africana, 817 
culture of, 817 
insects, 317 

Spatldphyllum WallisU, 
821 

culture of, 821 
Sphwrogyne, 817 
cinnamomea, 817 
culture of, S18 
ferruginea, 817 
impenalis, 317 
iiisocts, 318 
lati folia, 317 
Spigelia splendens, 816 
cnlture of, 31$ 
insects, 318 
SpirsBa japonica, 200 


palmata, 200 
Statlce, 818 

brassic»folia, 821 
Butcherii, 821 
culture of, 810 
HolfordJi, 821 
imbrioata, 821 
insects, 321 
profnsa, 821 

Stauntonia latifolia, 821 
Stenosperuatiuin Wal- 

culture of, 881 
Ste^ianophyim Baiktei, 


$81 

floribunda,. 


enltoN of, fSl 



Oreenhouse and Stove Plants. 


361 


Stephanotis floribtiiida» 
insects, 822 

Stevensonia grandifolia, 
277 


8tove, construction of, 6 
form of, 6 
position of, 6 
Strelitzia, 322 
culture of, 822 
insects, 323 
Reginap, 322 
StreptocarpuB, 323 
culture of, 323 
insects, 323 
polyanthus, 323 
Rexii. 323 
Maundersii, 323 
Styphelia, 328 
epacrioides, 323 
latifolia, 323 
tubidora, 823 
Sundew, 156 

culture of, 165 
Swainsona, 323 

corouillsefolia, 826 
culture <if, 324 
galegifoha, 326 
^alegifulia alba, 326 
insects, 326 
Oshornii, 326 
Rollissonii, 325 


T. 

Tubema?montana coro- 
nana, 32({ 

coronaria fl.-pl., 326 
culture of, 325 
insects, 326 
Tacsonia, 32o 

liuchananii, 827 
cultui e of, 326 
eriantha, 327 
exonieiisis, 327 
instH'ts, 327 
iiisi^ms, 327 
maniciita, 327 
niollisHima, 327 
toniontosa speciosa, 
,527 

Van Volxemii, 327 
Tea Plant, 331 
Tecoina, 327 
capensiB, 827 
jasmmoides, 227 
jaBininoides alba 
majufTia, 327 
jasmiiioidcsrosea, 327 
jasnunoides splen- 
deiis, 327 

Tolopea specioaissima,327 
culture of, 328 
insects, 328 

Teim)eratnro for Ferns, 12 
loi stove plants, 8 
Toinpletonia, 328 
glauca, 328 
letusa, .328 

Temiinalia clegans, 328 
culture of, 328 
insects, 828 

Testud maria elephan- 
tipes, 328 
culture of, 329 
insects, 329 
Tetrathbca, 329 
culture of, 329 
ericcefolia, 3.30 
insects, 330 
vorticillatu, .S30 
Thamnopteris, .330 
australaaica, 831 
Nidus, 381 
Thea, 3.31 

Assam ica, 881 
B(»l en, 8.H1 
viridis, 331 


Tbeophrasta imperlalis, 
881 

culture of, 881 
insects, 381 
Thibaudia, 382 
acuminata, 882 
culture of, 832 
insects, 332 
Jussieaed, 832 
macrantha, 832 
Thoms, 200 
Thrinax, 332 

barbadensis, 382 
elenans, 332 
mnltiflora, 882 
parvi flora, 382 
radiata, 832 
Thunbergia, 332 
alata, 3513 
chrysops, 333 
cocciiiea, 383 
culture of, 332 
fragrans, 333 
Harrisi, 333 
insects, 333 
launfo.ia, 333 
Thyi-aacaiitlius rutilans, 
333 

culture of, 333 
insects, 334 
Tillandsia, .3514 
argentea, 336 
Balbisuina, .335 
circmahs, 335 
culture of, 334 
Gurdneni, 335 
inscs'ts, 335 
Lindenii, 335 
musaica, 335 
Roezlii, 335 
splendens, 335 
tessellata, 335 
Wallisii, 835 
zebiiiia, 336 
Todea, 51515 

Fraserii, 386 
hyiuenophylloides, 
5135 

iiiterinediu, 335 
superbu, 3515 
IVilkesvana, 335 
Torenia, 3,15 
asiatica, 330 
Baillonii, 51516 
cultuie of, 336 
Foumieni, 336 
insects, 3516 

Toxicophla’a Thunbergii, 
3.16 

cultui e of, 336 
insects, 5137 

Tnichclospenimm jai- 
mmoides, 3517 
culture of, 338 
insects, 339 
Tradescantia, 339 
culture of, 339 
discol<»r, 339 
discolor variegata, 
.S‘lo 

insects, 5189 
Tremandra, 5129 
culture of, 329 
encR'folia, 5i30 
insects, 3:i0 
verticillata, 330 
Trichinium, 5139 

alopecuroideura, 839 
culture of, 5139 
Manglesii, 339 
Trichomanes, 389 
alatnm, 839 
anceps, 339 
anguHtatum, 840 
aunculatum, 8.19 
Bauenanum, 839 
brachypus, 839 
crispuin* 839 


Trichomanes FllicQ]a,889 
flmbriatnm, 380 
greenhouse specie! 

of, 340 
hnmile, 840 
longisitam. 889 
Luschnathianiun, 839 
membranaceum, 889 
muscoides, 389 
pyxidifemm, 340 
radicans, 340 
radicans Audrewsil, 
340 

radicans condnnnm, 

340 

radicans dilatatom, 

340 

reniforme, 840 
Sellowianum, 339 
spicatum, 339 
stove species of, 839 
trichoideum, 840 
venosnm, 84U 
Zollmgerii, 839 
Tritonia, 85 
crocata, 86 
fulgens, 85 
Incomparable, 85 
Pnnce Alfred, 85 
®ropiEc»lum, 340 
aznreum, 340 
brachyceras, 340 
culture of, 840 
insects, 340 
Jarrattii, 5140 
pentanhyllum, 840 
polyphyllum, 340 
speciosum, 340 
tricoloriim, 340 
Tuberose, 290 
African, 200 
American, 290 
culture of, 290 
insects, 2W> 

Italian, 290 
The I ‘earl, 290 
Tulips, 85 

Arms of l.eyden, 86 
Bride of Haarlem, 
85 

Cottage Maid, 85 
Double, 8.') 

Dm. \ an Thol, 85 
Gloiia hobs, 85 
Keizer Kroiui, 85 
La Candeur, 85 
Mai 1 uige de ma Fille, 
.s,5 

Overwinnaar, 86 
Pottebakkar, 85 
l*roser]iine, 85 
Rex Kubromin, 86 
Hose Gnsdehn, 85 
Rouge Luisante, 65 
single, 85 
Touinesol, 85 
Vennilion Brilliant, 
.S5 

Tupidaiithns calyptratus, 
.140 

Tydiea, 340 
Ailsu, 340 
Amazon, 340 
Bomb, 340 
Cecilia, 840 
Chamaii^res, 840 
culture of, 340 
Klaine, 340 
gigantea, 340 
hyitatica, 340 
Juliette, 341 
Mailame Halphen, 

341 

parepa, 841 
Pertmilla, U1 
sabina, 841 
tricolor, 841 
violet ec murrou, 841 


drying greenhonse 0ants , 
6 

itove plant!, 10 


u. 

Urania speciosa, 841 
culture of, 341 
insects, 341 
Urceolina anrea, 341 
culture of, 841 
insects, 841 
pendnla, 341 
Utricularia, 841 
culture of, 841 
Endresii, 341 
insects, 341 
montoua, 841 


V. 

Vacdnium, 341 
coccinenm, 341 
Rollissonii, :i42 
Vallota, 342 

culture of, 842 
insects, 342 
purpurea, .342 
purpurea in^or, 342 
purpurea minor, 342 
Veronica, 342 
Andersoni, 342 
Andersoni variegata, 
342 

Blue Gem, 342 
brilliantissima, 342 
culture of, 342 
Glone de Lorraine. 
342 

insects, .342 
Ne plus ultra, 342 
rosea elegans, 342 
Socrates, 342 
Verscliatfelti, 342 
rnelanocbsetes, 842 
splendens, 342 
Viburnum, 200 
Victoria regia, 842 
culture of, 842 
Vinca, 348 
alba. 844 
alba oculata, 344 
culture of, 348 
insects, 344 
rosea, 344 


w. 

Water for greenhouse 
plants, 3 

for stove plants, 10 
Water Lily, 342 
culture of, 342 
Weigelas, 200 
Witsenia corymbosa, 344 
culture of, 344 
insects, 345 
Witteboom, 286 
Woodwardia, 845 

greenhouse species 
of, 345 

orientalis, 345 
radicans, 845 
radicans cristata, 345 


Y. 

Yucca, 345 

albo-spica, 846 
aloifolia, 846 
aloifolia variegatn 
846 




